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Sect. I. Hiero the ſecond choſen captain. general by the 
Syracuſans, and ſoon after appointed "king. He 
makes an alliance with the Romans in the beginning 
of the firſt Punick war Page 79 

II. Hiero's pacifick reign. He particularly favours 
agriculture. He applies the abilities of Archimedes, 
his relation, to the ſervice of 'the publick, and cauſes 
bim to make an infinite number of machines for the 
defence. of a beſieged place. He dies very old, and 

much regretted by the people - 86 
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Sect. I. Hieronymus, grandſon of Hiero, © ſucceeds him, 
| and cauſes him to be regretted by bis vices and cru- 
elty. He is killed in a conſpiracy. Barbarous 
murther of the princeſſes. Hippocrates and Epicides 
' Poſſeſs themſelves of the government f Syracuſe, 
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had done - - - 10. 
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Sec. bi  Mithridates, at twelve years old, aſcends the 
throne of Pontus. He ſeiſes Cappadocia and Bithy- 
nia, having firſt expelled their kings. The Romans 
| reepablih them. He cauſes all the Romans in Alia 
Minor to be put to the ſword in one day, Firſt 
war of the Romans with Mithridates, who had 
made bimſelf maſter of Aſia Minor, and Greece, 

where he had taken Athens, Sylla is charged with 
this war. He befieges and retakes Athens, He 
gains three great batiles againſt the generals of Mi- 
thridates. He grants that prince peace in the fourth 
year of the war. Library of Athens, in which 
were the works of 1 * cauſes it to be 
carried to Rome Page 146 
II. Second war againſt Mi tbridates, under Murena, of 
only three years duration. Mithridates prepares to 
renew the war. He concludes a treaty with Ser- 
torius, Third war with Mithridates. Lucullu:s 
conſul ſent againſt him, He obdliges him to raiſe 
the fiege of Cyzicum, and defeats bis troops, He 
gains a complete victory over him, and reduces bim 
10 fly into Pontus. Tragical end of the ſiſters and 
wives of Mithridates, He endeavours to retire ta 
Tigranes bis ſon-in- _ Lucullus regulates the 
affairs of Aſia I 
III. Lucullus cauſes war to be declared with Tigranes, 
and marches againſt bim. Vanity and ridiculous 
felf- ſufficiency of that prince. He looſes a great 
battle. Luculius takes Tigranocerta, capital of Ar- 
menia. He gains à ſecond victory over the joint 
forces of Tigranes and Mithridates. Mutiny and 
revolt in the army of Lucullus - 192 
IV. Mithridates, taking advantage of the diſcord 
which had ariſen in the Roman army, recovers all bis 
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comes to him and ſurrenders himſelf, Weary of 


pdauurſuing Mithridates to no purpoſe, be returns into 


Syria, makes himſelf "maſter of that kingdom, and 
puts an end to the empire. of the Seſeucides.. He 


"> arches back to Pontus. Pharnaces makes the army 
revolt againſt his father Mithridat es, who kills 


himſelf.” That prince's charaFter.  Pumpey's expe- 


: I ditions into Arabia and Fudza, 'whero-he" takes 
Jieruſalem. After having reduced all ths cities of 


Pontus, be returns to. Rome, and receives the ho- 
nour of a triumph — Page 211 
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Sect. I. Ptolemens Auletes had been placed upen the throne 


of Egypt, in the room of Alexander. He is declared 
the friend and ally of the Roman people by the credit 
of Ceſar and Pompey, which be purchaſes at a very 
great price. In conſequence he loads bis:ſubjedts with 
zmpeſts. He is expelled the throne. The Alexan- 
drians make his daughter Berenice queen. He goes 
tb Rome, and by money obtains the voices of the 
heads of the commonwealth for his re-eftabliſhment. 
He is oppoſed by an oracle of the Sibyl's ; notwith- 
Standing which, Garbinius ſets him upon the. throne 
by force of arms, where he remains till his death, 
The famous Cleopatra and her brother, very young, 
ſucceed him 236 


II. Pothinus and Achillas, miniſters of the young king, 
expet Cleopatra. She raiſes troops to re-eflabliſh 
herſelf. Pompey, after having been overthrown at 
Pharſalia, retires intv Egypt, He is aſſaſſinated 

there, 
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there, Ceſar, who purſued him, arrives at Alex- 
andria, where be is informed of his death, which he 
ſeems to lament, He endeavours to reconcile the 
brother and ſiſter, and for that purpoſe ſends for 
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vantage. The king, having been drowned in flying 
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ſets Cleopatra, with her younger brother, upon the 
throne, and returns to Rome - Page 249 
NI. Cleopatra cauſes her young brother to be put to 
death, and reigns alone. The death of Julius Ceſar 
having made way for the Triumvirate formed between 
Anthony, Lepidus, and young Ceſar, called 
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Cleopatra, and after ſome expeditions returns to 
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e Alexandria, which he enters in triumph, He there 
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HE twentieth Book is divided into three arti- 
cles, which are all abridegments : The firſt, of 
the hiſtory of the Jews, from the reign of 
ARISTOBULUS to that of Htrop the Great; the ſecond, 
of the hiſtory of the Parthians, from the eſtab- 
liſhment of that empire to the defeat of Cr assvus ; the 
third, of the hiſtory of the kings of Cappadocia, to the 
annexing that kingdom to the Roman empire. 


ler 


Abridgement of the hiſtory of the Fews from Axis rozulus, 
ſon of Hyncanus, who firſt aſſumed the rank of king, 
to the reign of HEROD the Great, the Idumæan. 


s the hiſtory of the Jews is often intermixed 
A with that of the kings of Syria and Egypt, 

have taken care, as occaſion offered, to relate of 
it what was moſt neceſſary and ſuitable to my ſubject. 
I ſhall add here what remains of that hiſtory to the 
reign of Herod the Great. The hiſtorian Joſephus, 
who is in every one's hands, will ſatisfy the curioſity of 
ſuch as are deſirous of being more fully informed in 
it. Dean Prideaux, whom I have uſcd here, may be 
alſo conſulted to the ſame effect. 

Vol. VII. B SECT, 


ASTRO 


Sxc r. I. Reigu of Akisrozurvs the firſt, which laſted 


Iwo years, 


YRCANUS, high-prieſt and prince of the 

Jews (a), had left five ſons at his death. The 
frſt was Ariſtobulus, the ſecond Antigonus, the third 
Alexander Jannæus, the fourth's name is unknown, 
The fifth was called Abſalom. 

Ariſtobulus, as the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father in 
the high-prieſthood and temporal ſovereignty. As 
ſoon as he ſaw himſelf well eſtabliſhed, he aſſumed 
the diadem and title of king, which none of thoſe 
who had governed Judza from the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity had done beſides himſelf. The conjuncture 
ſeemed favourable for that deſign, The kings of 
Syria and Egypt, who were alone capable of oppoſing 
it, were weak princes, involved in domeſtick troubles 
and civil wars, little ſecure upon the throne, and not 
maintaining themſelves long in the poſſeſſion of it. 
He knew the Romans were much inclined to autho- 
riſe the diſmembering and dividing the dominions of 
the Grecian kings, in order to weaken and keep them 
low in compariſon with themſelves. Belides, it was 
natural for Ariſtobulus to take the advantage of the 
victories and acquiſitions made by his anceilors, who 
had given an aſſured and uninterrupted eſtabliſhment 


| 

\ 

9 ] 
to the Jewiſh nation, and enabled it to ſupport the 1 
V 

J 


dignity of a king amongſt its neighbours. 
Ariſtobulus's mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus's will, 


| pretended to the government; but Ariſtobulus was t 
| the ſtrongeſt, and put her in priſon, where he cauſed v 
| her to be ſtarved to death. For his brothers, as he el 
| very much loved Antigonus the eldeſt of them, he p 
| gave him at firlt a ſhare in the government; but ſome tl 
| mall time after, upon a falſe accuſation, put him to ſe 
death. He confined the other three in a priſon during ſo 

his life. | w 

A. M. When Ariſtobulus had fully poſſeſſed himſelf of Or 
e. the authority his father had enjoyed, (5) he entered A 

IC 6, : | into an 

* (4) Joſeph. Antig. Ki. 19, Sc. Id de bell. Jud. 1. 3. de 
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into a war with the Ituræans, and after having ſub- 
jected the greateſt part of them, he obliged them to 
embrace Judaiſm, as Hyrcanus had the Idumæans 
ſome years before. He gave them the alternative, ei- 
ther to be circumciſed and profeſs the Jewiſh religion, 
or to quit their country and ſeek a ſettlement elſe- 
where, They choſe. to ſtay, and comply with what 
was required of them, and were incorporated with 
the Jews, both as to ſpirituals and temporals. This 
practice became a fundamental maxim with the 
Aſmoneans. It ſhows, that they had nor a juſt 
idea of religion at that time, which does not im- 
pole itſelf by torce, and which ought not to be re- 
ceived but voluntarily and by perſuaſion. Ituræa, 
inhabited by the people in queſtion, was a part of 
Cceloſyria, on the north-eaſt frontier of Iſrael, be- 
tween the inheritance of the half tribe of Manaſſch 
on the other ſide of the Jordan, and the territory of 
Damaſcus. 

A diſtemper obliged Ariſtobulus to return from 
Ituræa to Jeruſalem, and to leave the command of 
the army to his brother Antigonus, to make an end 
of the war he had begun, The queen and her cabal, 


who envied Antigonus the king's favour, took hy 


advantage of this illneſs, to alienate the king againſt 
him by falſe reporcs and vile calumnies. Antigonus 
ſoon returned to Jeruſalem after the ſucceſſes by 
which he had terminated the war. His entry was a 
kind of triumph. The feaſt of the tabernacles was 
then celebrating. He went directly to the temple 
with his guards, completely armed as he had entered 
the city, without giving himſelf time to change any 


part of his equipage. This was made a crime with 


the king; who, otherwiſe prejudiced againſt him, 
ſent him orders to diſarm himſelf, and come to him as 
ſoon as pollible ; conceiving, if he refuſed to obey, it 
was a proof of ſome bad deſign; in that caſe he gave 
orders that he ſhould be killed, The perion ſent by 
Ariſtobulus, was gained by the queen and her cabal, 
and told him the order quite differently ; that the king 
deſired to ſee him completely armed as he was. Anti- 
B 2 gonus 
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THE HISTORY OF 
gonus went directly to wait on him; and the guards 


who ſaw him come in his arms, obeyed his orders, 


and killed him. | 

Ariſtobulus, having diſcovered all that had paſſed, 
was violently affected with it, and inconſolable for his 
death. Tormented with remorſe of conſcience for 
this murther, and that of his mother, he led a miſera- 
ble life; and expired at laſt in the higheſt grief and 
deſpair. | 


Sect. II. Reign of ALEXANDER JANNAUS, which 
continued twenty-ſeven years. 


ALOME, the wife of Ariſtobulus (a), immedi- 

ately after his death, took the three princes out 
of the priſon, into which they had been put by her 
huſband. Alexander Jannzus, the eldeſt of the three, 
was crowned. He put his next brother to death, 
who had endeavoured to deprive him of the crown. 
As for the third, named Abſalom, who was of 3 
peaceable diſpoſition, and who had no thoughts but 
of living in tranquillity as a private perſon (3), he 
granted him his favour, and protected him during his 
whole life. No more is ſaid of him, than that he 
gave his daughter in marriage to the youngeſt ſon of 
his brother Alexander, and that he ſerved him againſt 


the Romans at the ſiege of Jeruſalem, in which- he 


was made priſoner forty-two years after, when the 
temple was taken by Pompey. 

Whilſt all this paſſed, the two kings of Syria, of 
whom Grypus reigned at Antioch, and Antiochus of 
Cyzicum at Damaſcus, made a cruel war upon each 
other, although they were brothers. Cleopatra and 
Alexander the youngeſt of her ſons reigned in Egypt, 
and Ptolemy Lathyrus the eldeſt in Cyprus. 

Alexander Jannæus, ſome time after he returned to 
Jeruſalem, and had taken poſſeſſion of the throne, had 
let a good army on foot, which paſſed the Jordan, and 
formed the ſiege of Gadara, At the end of ten 
months, having made himſelf maſter of that city, he 

took 


(s) Joſeph. Antiq. xiii. 20. Id. de bel. Jud, 1, 3. 
(6) Id. Antiq. xiv. 8. 
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took ſeveral other very ſtrong places, ſituated alſo on 
the other ſide of the Jordan. But not being ſuffici- 
ently upon his guard in his return, he was beat by the 
enemy, and loſt ten thouſand men, with all the ſpoils 
he had taken, and his own baggage. He returned to 
Jeruſalem in the higheſt affliction for this loſs, and the 
ſhame with which it was attended. He had even the 
mortification to ſee, that many people, inſtead of 
lamenting his misfortune, took a malignant joy in it. 
For from the quarrel of Hyrcanus with the Phariſees, 
they had always been the enemies of his houle, and 
eſpecially of this Alexander. And as they had drawn 
almoſt the whole people into their party, they had ſo 
ſtrongly prejudiced and enflamed them againſt him 
that all the diſorders and commotions, with which his 
whole reign was embrotled, flowed from this ſource. 


the governor of it, defended the place a whole year 
with a valour and prudence that acquired him great 


g A; NM. 


290 . 
Ant J. Co 
199. 


reputation. His own brother Lyſimachus could not A. N. 
ſee his glory without enyy ; and that bale paſſion in- Ans . c. 


duced him to aſſaſſinate the governour. That wretch 
afterwards aſſociated with ſome others as bad as him- 
ſelf, and ſurrendered the city to Alexander. Upon his 


entrance, it was thought by his behaviour and the or- 


ders he gave, that he intended to uſe his victory with 
clemency and moderation. But as ſoon as he ſaw 
himſelf maſter of all the poſts, and that there was 
nothing to oppoſe him, he gue his ſoldiers permiſſion 

3 to 
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to kill, plunder, and deſtroy ; and immediately all 
the barbarity that could be imagined was exerciſed 
upon that unfortunate city. The pleaſure of revenge 
coſt him very dear. For the inhabitants of Gaza de- 
fended themſelves like men in deſpair, and killed him 
almoſt as many of his people as they were themſelves. 
But at length he fatiated his brutal revenge, and re- 
duced that ancient and famous city to an heap of 
ruins; after which he returned to Jeruſalem, This 
war employed him a year. | 
Some time after the people affronted him in the 
moſt heinous manner (d). At the feaſt of the taber- 
' nacles, whilſt he was in the temple, offering a ſolemn 
ſacrifice, in quality of high-prieſt, upon the altar of 
burnt-offerings, they threw lemons at his head, calling 
him a thouſand injurious names, and amongſt the reſt 
giving him that of Slave; a reproach which ſuffici- 
cently argued, that they looked upon him as unworthy 
of the crown and pontificate. This was an effect of 
what Eleazer had preſumed to advance, That the mo- 
ther of Hyrcanus had been a captive. Theſe indig- 


- nities enraged Alexander to ſuch a degree, that he 
attacked thoſe inſolent people in perſon, at the head 


of his guards, and killed to the number of fix thou- 
ſand of them. Seeing how much the Jews were dif- 
affected in regard to him, he was afraid to truſt his 
perſon any longer to them, and uſed foreign troops 
for his guard, whom he cauſed to come from Piſidia 
and Cilicia. Of theſe he formed a body of fix thou- 
{and men, who attended him every where. 

When Alexander ſaw the ſtorm which had roſe 


Ar J. againſt him a little appeaſed by the terrour of the re- 


venge he had taken for it, he turned his arms againſt 
the enemy abroad. After having obtained ſome ad- 
vantages over them, he fell into an ambuſcade, where- 
in he loſt the greateſt part of his army, and eſcaped 


A. M. himſelf with great difficulty. At his return to Jeru- 


3912. 


Ant. J. C. ſalem, the Jews, incenſed at this defeat, revolted 


2. 


againſt him. They flattered themſelves, that they 
ſhould find him ſo much weakened and dezeed by 


his 
&) Joſeph. Antiq. xiii. 21. 
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his loſs, that they ſhould find no difficulty in com- 
pleting his deſtruction, which they had ſo long de- 
fired. Alexander, who wanted neither application 
nor valour, and who beſides had a more than common 
capacity, ſoon found troops to oppoſe them. A civil 
war enſued between him and his ſubjects, which conti- 
nued ſix years, and occaſioned great misfortunes to 
both parties. The rebels were beaten and defeated. 
upon many occaſions. | 


iS 


Alexander, having taken a city wherein many of A. 75 
3918. 


them had ſhut themſelves up, carried eight hundred 
of them to Jeruſalem, and cauſed them all to he cru- 
cified in one day: when they were fixed to the croſs, 
he ordered their wives and children to be brought out, 
and to have their throats cut before their faces. During 
this cruel execution, the king regaled his wives and 
concubines in a place from whence ry ſaw all that 
paſſed ; and this fight was to him and them the prin- 
cipal part of the entertainment. Horrid gratifica- 
tion! This civil war, during the fix years that it laſted, 
had coſt the lives of more than fifty thouſand men on 
the ſide of the rebels. 

Alexander, after having put an end to it, under- 
took many other foreign expeditions with very great 
ſucceſs, Upon his return to Jeruſalem, he abandoned 


Ant. }. 
86, 


C. 


himſelf to intemperance and exceſs of wine, which brought A. M. 


a quattan ague upon him, of which he died at three 
years end, after having reigned twenty-ſeven. . | 
He left two ſons, Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus ; but 
he decreed by his will, that Alexandra his wite ſhould 
govern the kingdom during her life, and chooſe which 
of her ſons ſhe thought fit to ſucceed her. | 


_ Seer. III. Reign of ALEXANDRA, the wife of ALEXAN- 
DER JANNAUs, which continued nine years. HyYR- 


cAxus ber eldeſt ſon is high-prieſt during that time. 
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CCORDING to the advice of her huſband, (a) Alex- A. M. 


andra ſubmitted herſelf and her children to 
the power of the Phariſees, declaring to them, that 
| B 4 By 

(a) Joſeph, Antiq. xiii. 23, 24. & de bell. Jud. 2. 4. 
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in doing ſo ſhe only conformed to the laſt will of her 
| huſband, 

By this ſtep ſhe gained ſo much upon them, that 
forgetting their hatred for the dead, though they car- 
ried it during his life as far as poſſible, they changed 
it on a ſudden into a reſpect and veneration for his 
memory, and inſtead of the invectives and reproaches 
they had always abundantly vented againſt him, no- 
thing was heard but praiſes and panegyricks, wherein 
they exalted immoderately the great actions of Alex- 
ander, by which the nation had been aggrandiſed, and 
its power, honour, and credit, much augmented. By 
this means they brought over the people ſo effectually, 
whom till then they had always irritated againſt him, 
that they celebrated his funeral with greater pomp and 
magnificence, than that of any of his predeceſſors; 
and Alexandra, according to the intent of his will, 
was confirmed ſovercign adminiſtratix of the nation. 
We ſee from hence, that a blind and unlimited con- 
formity to the power and will of the Phariſees, ſtood 
with them for every kind of merit, and made all fail- 
ings, and even crimes, diſappear as effectually as | 
they. had never been; which is very common with 
thole who are fond of ruling. | 

When that princeſs ſaw herſelf well eſtabliſhed, 
ſhe cauſed her eldeſt ſon Hyrcanus to be received as 
high-prieſt: he was then near thirty years of age. 
According to her promiſe, ſhe gave the adminiftra- 
tion of all important affairs to the Phariſees. The 
firſt thing they did was to repeal the decree, by which 
John Hyrcanus, father of the two laſt kings, had 
aboliſhed all their traditional conſtitutions, which were 
afterwards more generally received than ever. They 
perſecuted with great cruelty, all thoſe who had de- 
_clared themſelves their enemies in the preceding 
reigns, without the queen's being able to prevent 
them; becauſe ſhe had tied up her own hands, by 
Eu herſelf into thoſe of the Phariſees. She had 
een in her huſband's time what a civil war was, and 
the infinite misfortunes with which it is attended. 
dhe was afraid of kindling a new one, and not know- 
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ing any other means to prevent it, than to give way to 
the violence of thoſe revengeful and inexorable men, 
ſhe believed it neceſſary to ſuffer a leſs, by way of 
precaution againſt a greater evil. 

What we have ſaid upon this head may contribute 
very much to our having a right ſenſe of the ſtate of 
the Jewiſh nation, and of the characters of thoſe who 
governed it. 

The Phariſees always continued (5) their perſecu- A. M. 
tions againſt thoſe who had oppoſed them under the ARC 
late king. They made them accountable for all the 33. 
cruelties and faults with which they thought proper 
to blacken his memory. They had already got rid of 
many of their enemies, and invented every day new 
articles of accuſation to deſtroy thoſe who gave them 
moſt umbrage amongſt ſuch as ſtill ſurvived. | 

The friends and partiſans of the late king, ſeeing 
no end to theſe perſecutions, and that their deſtruction 
was ſworn, aſſembled at laſt, and came in a body to 
wait on the queen, with Ariſtobulus, her ſecond fon, 
at their head. They repreſented to her the ſervices 
they had done the late king; their fidelity and attach- 
ment tc him in all his wars, and in all the difficulties 
with which he had been involved during the troubles, 
That it was very hard at preſent, under her govern- 
ment, that every thing they had done for him ſhould 
be made criminal, and to fee themſelves ſacrificed to 
the implacable hatred of their enemies, ſolely for 
their adherence to herſelf and her family. They im- 
plored her either to put a ſtop to ſuch ſort of en- 
quiries, or if that was not in her power, to permit 
them to retire out of the country, in order to their 
ſeeking an aſylum elſewhere: at leaſt they begged 
her to put them into garriſoned places, where they 
might find ſome ſecurity againſt the violence of their 
enemies. 

The queen was as much affected as it was poſſible 
co be with the condition ſhe ſaw them in, and the in- 
Juſtice done them. But it was out of her power to 
do for them all ſhe deſired; for ſhe had given herſelf 


maſters, 


(5) Joſeph, Antiq. xiii. 24. & de bell, Jud. 1. 4, 
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maſters, by engaging to a& in nothing without the 
conſent of the Phariſees. How dangerous is it to in- 
veſt ſuch people with too much authority; They ex- 
claimed, that it would be putting a ſtop to the courſe 
of juſtice, to ſuſpend the enquiries after the culpable; 
that ſuch a procceding was what no government ought 
to ſuffer, and that therefore they never would come 
into it. On the other ſide, the queen believed, that 
ſhe ought not to give her conſent, that the real and 
faithful friends of her family ſhould . abandon their 
country in ſuch a manner; becauſe ſhe would then lie 
at the mercy of a turbulent faction without any ſup- 
ort, and would have no reſource in cafe of neceſſity. 
She relolved therefore upon the third point they had 
propoſed to her, and dilperſed them into the places 


where ſhe had garriſons. She found two advantages 


in that conduct; the firſt was, that their enemies 
dared not attack them in thoſe fortreſſes, where they 
would have their arms in their hands; and the ſecond, 


that they would always be a body of reſerve, upon 


A.M. 
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which ſhe could rely upon occaſion in caſe of any 
rupture, 

Some years after, queen Alexandra fell ſick of a 
very dangerous diſteraper, which brought her to the 
point of death. As ſoon as Ariſtobulus, her youngeſt 
fon, ſaw that ſhe could not recover, as he had 


long formed the deſign of ſeiſing the crown at her 


death, he ſtole out of Jeruſalem in the night, with 
only one domeſtick, and went to the places, in which, 
according to a plan he had given them, the friends of 
his father had been placed in garriſon, He was re- 
ceived in them with open arms, and in fifteen days 
tinte twenty-two of thoſe towns and caſtles declared 
for him, which put him in poſſeſſion of almoſt all the 
forces of the ſtate. The people, as well as the army, 
were entirely inclined to declare for him, weary of 
the cruel adminiſtration of the Phariſees, who had 
governed without control under Alexandra, and 
were become inſupportable to all the world. They 
came therefore in crowds from all ſides to follow the 


ſtandards 
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ſtandards of Ariſtobulus; in hopes that he would 
aboliſh the tyranny of the Phariſees, which could not 
be expected from Hyrcanus his brother, who had 
been brought up by his mother in a blind ſubmiſſion 
to that ſect: beſides which, he had neither the courage 
nor capacity neceſſary to ſo vigorous a deſign; for he 


11 


was heavy and indolent, void of activity and applica- 


tion, and of a very mean genius. 

When the Phariſees ſaw that Ariſtobulus's party 
augmented conſiderably, they went with Hyrcanus at 
their head to repreſent to the dying queen what had 
paſſed, and to demand her orders and aſſiſtance. She 
anſwered, that ſhe was no longer in a condition to in- 
termeddle in ſuch affairs, and that ſhe left the care of 
them to the Phariſees. However, ſhe appointed Hyr- 
canus her heir general, and expired ſoon after. 

As ſoon as ſhe was dead, he took poſſeſſion of the 
throne, and the Phariſees uſed all their endeavours to 
ſupport him upon it. When Ariſtobulus quitted Jeru- 


ſalem, they cauſed his wife and children, whom he 


had left behind him, to be ſhut up in the caſtle 
of“ Baris, as hoſtages againſt himſelf. But ſeeing 
this did not ſtop him, they raiſed an army. Ariſto- 
bulus did the ſame. A battle near Jericho decided 
the quarrel, Hyrcanus, abandoned by moſt part of 
his troops, who went over to his brother, was obliged 
to fly to Jeruſalem, and to ſhut himſelf up in the 
caſtle of Baris: his partiſans took refuge in the tem- 
ple. Some time after they alſo ſubmitted to Ariſto- 
bulus, and Hyrcanus was obliged to come to an ac- 
commodation with him. 


Sect. IV. Reizn of ArisToBULUS II. which continued 
fix years. 


T was agreed by the accommodation (a), that 
Ariſtobulus ſhould have the crown and high- 


prieſthood, and that Hyrcanus ſhould reſign both to 


him, 
— (a) Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 2—8. & de bell. Jud. 15. 
Baris was @ caſtle ſituate upon an bigb rock without the works of the 
femple, which were upon the ſame rock, 
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him, and content himſelf: with a private life, under 
the protection of his brother, and wich the enjoyment 


of his fortunes. It was not difficult to reconcile him 
to this; for he loved quiet and eaſe above all things, 
and quitted the government, after having poſſeſſed it 
three months. The tyranny of the Phariſees ended 
with his reign, after having greatly diſtreſſed the Jewiſh 
nation trom the death of Alexander Janneus. 

The troubles of the ſtate were not ſo ſoon ap- 

aſed, to which the ambition of Antipas, better 
ak under the name of Antipater, father of Herod, 
gave birth. He was by extraction an Idumæan, and 
a Jew by religion, as were all the Idumzans, from 
the time Hyrcanus had obliged them to embrace 
Judaiſm. As he had been brought up in the court of 
Alexander Jannzus, and of Alexandra his wife, who 
reigned after him, he had gained the aſcendant of 
Hyrcanus their elder ſon, with the hope of railing 
himſelf by his favour, when he ſhould ſucceed to the 


crown (5). But when he ſaw all his meaſures broke 


by the depoſition of Hyrcanus, and the coronation of 


Ariſtobulus, from whom he had nothing to expect, 


he employed his whole addreſs and application to re- 
place Hyrcanus upon the throne. 


The latter, by his ſecret negociations, had at firſt 


applied to Aretas, king of Arabia Patrea, for aid to 
re · inſtate himſelf. After various events, which I paſs 
over to avoid prolixity, he had recourſe to Pompey, 
who, on his return from his expedition againſt Mi- 
thridates, was arrived in Syria (c). He there. took 
cognizance of the competition between Hyrcanus and 
Ariſtobulus, who repaired thither according to his 
orders. A great number of Jews went thither alſo, 
to demand that they ſhould be freed from the govern- 
ment of both the one and the other. They repre- 
ſented, that they ought not to be ruled by kings : 
That they had long been accuſtomed to obey only 
the high-prieſt, who, without any other title, admini- 
. ſtered 


( Joſeph. Antiq. xiv, 2—8. & de bell. Jud. 15. 
(e) Id. xiv. Id. de Jud, 1-3. 
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ſtered juſtice according to the laws and conſtitutions 
tranſmitted down to them from their forefathers: that 
the two brothers were indeed of the ſacerdotal line; 
but that they had changed the form of the govern- 


ment for a new one, which would enſlave them if not 


remedied. | | 

Hyrcanus complained, that Ariſtobulus had unjuſtly 
deprived him of his birth-right, by uſurping every 
thing, and leaving him only a ſmall eftate for his ſub. 
ſiſtence. He accuſed him alſo of practiſing piracy at 
ſea, and of plundering his neighbours by land. And 


to confirm what he alledged againſt him, he produced 


almoſt a thouſand Jews, the principal of the nation, 
whom Antipater had brought expreſsly, to ſupport by 
their teſtimony what that prince had to ſay againſt his 
brother. 

Ariſtobulus replied to this, That Hyrcanus had 
been depoſed only for his incapacity ; that his ſloth 
and indolence rendered him entirely incapable of the 
publick affairs; that the people deſpiſed him; and 
that he, Ariſtobulus, had been - obliged to take the 
reins of the government into his own hands, to pre- 
vent them from falling into thoſe of ſtrangers. In 
fine, that he bore no other title than his father Alex- 
ander had done before him. And in proof of what 
he advanced, he produced a great number of the 
young nobility of the country, who appeared with all 
poſſible ſplendour and magnificence, Their ſupurb 
habits, haughty manners, and proud demeanour, did 
no great ſervice to his cauſe. 

Pompey heard enough to diſcern, that the conduct 
of Ariſtobulus was violent and unjuſt, but would not 
however pronounce immediately upon it, leſt Ariſto- 
bulus, out of reſentment, ſhould oppoſe his deſigns 
againſt Arabia, which he had much at hearc; he 
therefore diſmiſſed the two brothers reſpectfully, and 
told them, that at his return from reducing Aretas 
and his Arabians, he ſhould paſs through Judza, and 
that he would then regulate their affairs, and make the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions in all things. 


Ariſtobulus, 
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Ariſtobulus, who fully penetrated Pompey's ſenti- 
ments, ſet out ſuddenly from Damaſcus, without pay- 
ing him the leaſt inſtance of reſpect, returned into 
Judza, armed his ſubjects, and prepared for a good 
defence. By this conduct, he made Pompey his mor- 
tal enemy. | 

Pompey applied himſelf alſo in making prepara- 
tions for the Arabian war. Aretas, till then, had 
deſpiſed the Roman arms; but when he ſaw them at 
his door, and that victorious army ready to enter his 
dominions, he ſent an embaſſy to make his ſubmiſ- 
fions. Pompey, however, advanced as far as Petra his 
capital, which he took. Aretas was taken in it. 
Pompey at firſt kept him under a guard, but at length 
he was releaſed upon accepting the conditions impoled 
on him by the victor, who ſoon after returned to Da- 
maſcus. 

He was not appriſed till then of Ariſtobulus's pro- 
ceedings in Judæa. He marched thither with his 
army, and found Ariſtobulus poſted in the caſtle of 
Alexandrion, which ſtood upon a high mountain at 
the entrance of the country, The place was extremely 
ſtrong, built by his father Alexander, who had given 
his name to it. Pompey ſent to bid him come down 
to him. Ariſtobulus was not much inclined to com- 
ply, but he at laſt gave into the opinion of thoſe 
about him, who apprehending a war with the Romans, 
adviſed him to go. He did ſo, and after a converſa- 
tion which turned upon his difference with his brother, 
he returned into his caſtle. He repeated the ſame two 
or three times, in hopes by that complacency to gain 
upon Pompey, and induce him to decide in his favour, 
But for fear of accident, he did not omit to put good 
garriſons into his ſtrong places, and to make all other 
preparations for a vigorous defence, in caſe Pompey 
thould decree againſt him. "Pompey, who had advice 
of his proceedings, the laſt time he came to him, 
obliged him to put them all into his hands, by way of 
lequeſtration, and made him ſign orders for that pur- 
pole to all the commanders of thoſe places. 


Ariſtobulus, | 
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Ariſtobulus, incenſed at the violence which had 
been done him, as ſoon as he was releaſed, made all 
haſte to Jeruſalem, and prepared every thing for the 
war. His reſolutions to keep the crown, made him 
the ſport of the different paſſions, hope and fear. 


When he-ſaw the leaſt appearance that Pompey would 


decide in his favour, he made uſe of all the arts of 
complacency to incline him to it. When, on the con- 
trary, he had the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect, that he would 
declare againſt him, he obſerved a directly oppoſite 
conduct. Such was the contrariety viſible in the dif- 
ferent ſteps he took throughout this affair, 

Pompey followed him cloſe. The firſt place where 
he encamped in his way to Jeruſalem, was Jericho; 
there he received the news of Mithridates's death, as 
we ſhall ſee in the following book. 

He continued his march towards Jeruſalem. When 
he approached, Ariſtobulus, who began to repent of 
what he had done, came out to meet him, and endea- 
voured to bring him to an accommodation, by pro- 
miſing an entire ſubmiſſion, and a great ſum of money 
to prevent the war. Pompey accepted his offers, and 
ſent Gabinius, at the head of a detachment, to receive 
the money; but when that licutenant-general arrived 
at Jeruſalem, he found the gates ſhut againſt him, 
and, inſtead of receiving the money, he was told 
from the top of the walls, that the city would, not 
ſtand to the agreement. Pompey thereupon, not be- 
ing willing that they ſhould deceive him with impu- 
nity, ordered Ariſtobulus, whom he had kept with 
him, to be put in irons, and adyanced with his whole 
army againſt Jeruſalem. The city was extremely 
ſtrong by its ſituation, and the works which had been 


made ; and had it not been divided within doors againſt 


ſelf, was capable of making a long defence. 


Ariſtobulus's party was for defending the place; 


eſpecially when they ſaw that Pompey kept their king 
Priſoner. But, the adherents of Hyrcanus were deter- 
mined to open the gates to that general. And, as 
the latter were much the greater number, the other 


party 
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party retired to the mountain where the temple ſtood, 
to defend ir, and cauſed the bridges of the ditch and 
valley, which ſurrounded it, to be broken down. Pom- 
pey, to whom the city immediately opened its gates, 
reſolved to beſiege the temple. The place held our 
three months entire, and would have done fo three 


more, and perhaps obliged the Romans to abandon 


their enterpriſe, but for the ſuperſtitious rigour with 
which the beſieged obſerved the ſabbath. They be- 
lieved, indeed, that they might defend themſelves 
when attacked, but not that they might prevent the 
works of the enemy, or make any for themſelves. 
The Romans knew how to take the advantage of this 
inaction upon the ſabbath-days. They did not attack 
the Jews upon them, but filled up the foſſes, made 
their approaches, and fixed their engines without op- 


poſition. They threw down at length a great” tower, 


with which ſo great a part of the wall fell, that the 
breach was large enough for an aſſault. The place 
was carried ſword in hand, and a terrible ſlaughter 
enſued, in which more than twelve thouſand perſons 
were killed. 

During the whole tumult, cries, and diſorder of 
this ſlaughter, hiſtory obſerves that the prieſts, who 
were at that time employed in divine ſervice, conti- 
nued it with a ſurpriſing unconcern, notwithſtanding 
the rage of their enemies, and their grief to fee their 
friends, and relations maſſacred before their eyes. 
Many of them ſaw their own blood mingle with that 
of the ſacrifices they offered, and the tword of the 
enemy make themſelves the victims of their duty: 
Happy, and worthy of being envied, if they were as 
faithful to the ſpirit, as the letter of it ! | 

Pompey, with many of his ſuperior officers, en- 
tered the temple, and not only into the ſanctuary, but 
into the Sanctum Sanctorum, into which, by the law, 


only the high-prieſt was permitted to enter once a year, 


upon the ſolemn day of expiation. This was what 
afflicted and enraged the Jews moſt againſt the Ro- 


mans. 
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pompey did not touch the treaſures of the temple, 
that conſiſted principally in ſums which had been de- 
poſited there by private families for their better ſecu- 
rity. Thoſe ſums amounted to two thouſand “ talents 
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in ſpecie, without reckoning the gold and filver veſſels, 


which were innumerable, and of infinite value. + It 
was hot, ſays Cicero, out of reſpe& for the majeſty of 
the God adored in that temple, that Pompey behaved 
in this manner; for, according to him, nothing was 
more contemptible than the Jewiſh religion, more un- 
worthy the wiſdom and grandeur of the Romans, nor 
more oppoſite to the inſtitutions of their anceſtors. 
Pompey in this noble difintereſtedneſs had no other 
motive, than to deprive malice and calumny of all 
means of attacking his reputation. Such were the 
thoughts of the moſt learned of the Pagans upon the 
only religion of the true God. They blaſphemed what 
they knew nothing of. e 
It hath been obſerved, that till then Pompey had 
been ſucceſsful in all things, but that after this ſacri- 


- 


legious curioſity, his good fortune abandoned him, 


and that his taking the temple of Jeruſalem was his laſt 
victory, | 


Sect, V. Reign of Hyrcanus Il. which continued 
twenty- four years. | | 

F having put an end to the war, cauſed 
the walls of Jeruſalem to be demoliſhed, re- eſta- 
bliſhed Hyrcanus, and ſent Ariſtobulus, with his two 
ſons, Alexander and Antigonus, priſoners to Rome. 
He diſmembered ſeveral cities from the kingdom of 
Judza, which he united with the government of Syria, 
impoſed a tribute upon Hyrcanus, and left the 
adminiſtration of affairs to Antipater, who was at the 
Vor. VII. C court 


* Three hundred thouſand pounds quit. Non enim credo religionem 
feerling. & Judzorum & hoſtium impedi- 
+ Gn. Pompeius, captis Hiero- 


mento præſtantiſſimo imperatori, 
ſolymis, victor ex illo fano nihil 


attigit. In primis hoc, ut multa 
alia, ſapienter, quod in tam ſuſ- 
picioſa ac maledica civitate locum 
lermoni obtretatoium non reli- 


ſed pudorem fuifſe—iftorum reli- 
gio ſacrorum a ſplendore hujus im- 
perii, gravitate nominis veſtri, ma- 
jorum inſtitutis abhorrebat, Cic. 
pro Flac. u. 676g. 
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court of Hyrcanus, and one of his principal. miniſters. 
Alexander made his eſcape upon the way to Rome, 
and returned into Judza, where he afterwards excited 
new troubles. LE 
Hyrcanus finding himſelf too weak to take the field 


3947- _ againſt him, had recourſe to the arms of the Romans. 


Ant. J. C 


37. 


Gabinius, governor of Syria, after having over- 
thrown Alexander in a battle, went to Jeruſalem, and 
re-inſtated Hyrcanus in the high-prieſthood (a). He 
made great alterations in the civil government, for 
from monarchical, as it had been, he changed it into 
ariſtocratical; but thoſe innovations were but of ſhort 
duration. | 

_ Craſſus, upon his march againſt the Parthians, always 


Intent upon gratifying his inſatiable avarice, ſtopped at 


Jeruſalem, where he had been told great treaſures were 
laid up. He plundered the temple of all the riches 
in it, which amounted to the ſum of ten thouland ta- 
lents, that is to ſay, about fifteen hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling. 

Cæſar (5), after his expedition into Egypt, being 
arrived in Syria, Antigonus, who had made his eſcape 
from Rome with his father Ariſtobulus, came to throw 
himſelf at his feet, begged him to re-eſtabliſh him 
upon the throne of his father, who was lately. dead, 
and made great complaints againſt Antipater and 
Hyrcanus. Cæſar had too great obligations to both, 
to do any thing contrary to their intereſts; for, as*we 
ſhall ſee in the ſequel, without the aid he had received 
from them, his expedition into Egypt would have 
miſcarried. He decreed that Hyrcanus ſhould retain 
the dignity of high-prieſt of Jeruſalem, and the ſove- 
reignty of Judza, to himſelf and his poſterity after 
him for ever, and gave Antipater the office of procu- 
rator of Judza under Hyrcanus. By this decree, the 
ariſtocracy of Gabinius was aboliſhed, and the go- 
vernment of Judæa re-eſtabliſhed upon the ancient 


foot. 
Anti- 


(a) Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 10. Id. de bell. Jud. 1. 6 (6) Joſeph, | 


Antiq. xiv. 15. de bell. Jud, x, 8. 
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Antipater cauſed the (c) government of Jeruſalem 
to be given to Phaſael his eldeſt ſon, and that of Gali- 
lee to Herod his ſecond ſon. 

Cæſar (d), at Hyrcanus's requeſt, and in conſidera- 
tion of the ſervices he had rendered him in Egypt and 
Syria, permitted him to rebuild the walls of Jeruſalem, 
which Pompey had cauſeg to be demoliſhed. Anti- 
pater, without loſing time, began the work, and the 
city was ſoon fortified as it had been before the demo- 
lition. Cæſar was killed this year. 

During the civil wars, Judæa, as well as all the 
other provinces of the Roman empire, was agitated 
by violent troubles. _ | 

Pacorus, (e) ſon of Orodes king of Parthia, had en- 
tered Syria with a powerful army. From thence he 
ſent a detachment into Judæa, with orders to place 
Antigonus, the ſon of Ariſtobulus, upon the throne, 
who on his ſide had allo raiſed troops. Hyrcanus, and 
Phaſael, Herod's brother, upon the propoſal of an 
accommodation, had the imprudence to go to the ene- 
my, who ſeiſed them, and put them in irons. Herod 
eſcaped from Jeruſalem the moment before the Par- 
thians entered it to ſeiſe him allo. 

Having miſſed Herod, they plundered the city and 
country, placed Antigonus upon the throne, and de- 
livered Hyrcanus and Phaſael in chains into his hands. 
Phaſael, who well knew. that his death was reſolved, 
daſhed out his brains againſt the wall, to avoid the 
hands of the executioner. As for Hyrcanus, his life was 
granted him; but to render him incapable of the prieſt- 
hood, Antigonus cauſed his ears to be cut off: For 
according to the Levitical law (), it was requiſite that 
the hizh-prieſt ſhould be perfect in all his members. 
After having thus mutilated him, he gave him back 
to the Parthians, that they might carry him into the 
Eaſt, from whence it would not be poſſible for him to 
embroil affairs in Judæa. (g) He continued a priſo- 

2 ner 


(4) Joſeph. Antlq. xiv. 17. de bell. Jud. 1. 8. (4) Joſeph. Antiq. 
XiV. 17. (e) Joſeph. Antiq- xiv. 24, 26. Id. de bell. Jud. 1. 11. 
(/) Levit. xxi. 16—24. (g) Joſeph. Antiq. xv. 3. 
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ner at Seleucia in Babylonia, till the coming of Phra- 
ates to the crown, who cauſed his chains to be taken 
off, and gave him entire liberty to ſee and converſe 
with the Jews of that country, who were very nume- 
rous. They looked upon him as their king and high- 
prieſt, and raiſed him a revenue ſufficient to ſupport 
his rank with ſplendour. The love of his native coun- 
try made him forget all thoſe advantages. He return- 
ed the year following to Jeruſalem, whither Herod had 
invited him to come, but put him to death ſome years 
afterwards. 1 | | ö 

Herod at firſt took refuge in Egypt, from whence 
he went to Rome. Anthony was then in the high de- 
gree of power, which the triumvirate had given him. 
He took Herod under his protection, and even did 
more in his favour than he expected. For inſtead of 
what he propoſed, which was at moſt to obtain the 
crown for * Ariſtobulus, whoſe ſiſter Mariamne he 
had lately married, with the view only of governing 
under him, as Antipater had done under Hyrcanus ; 
Anthony cauſed the crown to be conferred upon him- 
ſelf, contrary to the uſual maxim of the Romans in 
like cafes. For it was not their cuſtom to violate the 
rights of the royal houſes, which acknowledged them 
for protectors, and to give crowns to ſtrangers. Herod 
was declared king of Judza by the ſenate, and con- 
ducted by the conſuls to the capitol, where he received 
the inveſtiture of the crown, with the ceremonies uſual 
upon ſuch occaſions. 

Herod paſſed only ſeven days at Rome in negoci- 
ating this great affair, and returned ſpeedily into Judza. 


He employed no more time than three months in his 
journies by ſea and land. 


* Ariflobulus was the ſon of Alex- Ariſobulus, brother of Hyrcania; 
andra, Hyrcanus's daughter; and that the right of both brothers ta 45 
his father was Alexander, ſon of crown was united in his perſon. 
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ation. | 


T* was not eaſy ſo for Herod to eſtabliſh himſelf in A. M. 
Ant. J. C. 


the poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Judæa, as it had 
been to obtain his title from the Romans. Antigonus 
was not at all inclined to reſign a throne, which had 
colt him ſo much pains and money to acquire. He 
diſputed it with him very vigorouſly for almoſt two 


years, 


Herod, (a) who during the winter had made great A. M. 
preparations for the following campaign, opened it at mw 
length with the ſiege of Jeruſalem, which he inveſted 3 


at the head of a fine and numerous army. Anthon 


had given orders to Soſius, governor of Syria, to ule 


his utmoſt endeavours to reduce Antigonus, and to put 
Herod into full poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Judza. 
Whilſt the works neceſſary to the fiege were carry- 
ing on, Herod made a tour to Samaria, and at length 
conſummated his marriage with Mariamne. They had 
been contracted four years to each other : But the un- 
foreſeen troubles, into which he fell, had prevented 
their conſummating the marriage till then. She was 
the daughter of Alexander, the fon of king Ariſtobu- 
lus, and Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrcanus the 


ſecond, and thereby grand-daughter to thoſe two bro- 


thers. She was a princeſs of extraordinary beauty and 
virtue, and poſſeſſed in an eminent degree all the other 
qualities that adorn the ſex. The attachment of the 
Jews to the Aſmonzan family, made Herod imagine, 
that by eſpouſing her, he ſhould find no difficulty in 
gaining their affection, which was one of his reaſons for 
conſummating his arrange at that rime. 

On his return to Jeruſalem, Soſius and he, having 
joined their forces, preſſed the ſiege in concert with the 
utmoſt vigour, and with a very numerous army, which 
amounted to at leaſt ſixty thouſand men. The place 
however held out againſt them many months with ex- 
ceeding reſolution, and if the beſieged had been as 

C 3 expert 
(a) Joſeph, Antiq. xiv. 27, Id. de bell. Jud. 2. 13. 
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expert in the art of war and the defence of places, as 
they were brave and reſolute, it would not perhaps 
have been taken. But the Romans, who were much 
better ſkilled in thoſe things than them, carried the 
place at length, after a fiege of ſomething more than 
ſix months. eee 

T he Jews being driven from their poſts, the enemy 
entered on all ſides, and made themſelves maſters of 


the city. And to revenge the obſtinate reſiſtance they 


had made, and the pains they had ſuffered during ſo 
long and difficult a ſiege, they filled all quarters of 
Jeruſalem with blood and flaughter, plundered and 
deſtroyed all before them, though Herod did his ut- 
moſt to prevent both the one and the other. 
Antigonus ſeeing all loſt, came and threw himſelf 
at the teet of Soßus in the moſt ſubmiſſive and moſt 
abje& manner. He was put in chains, and ſent to An- 
thony, as ſoon as he arrived at Antioch, He deſigned 
at firſt to have reſerved him for triumph ; but Herod, 
who did not think himſelf ſafe as long as that branch 
of the royal family ſurvived, would not let him reſt till 


he had obtained the death of that unfortunate prince, 


for which he even gave a large ſum of money (5). 
He was proceeded againſt in form, condemned to die, 
and had the ſentence executed upon him in the ſame 
manner as common criminals, with the rods and axes 
of the lictor, and was faſtened to a ſtake ; a treatment 
with which the Romans had never uſed any crowned 
head before. | 


Thus ended the reign of the Aſmonzans, after a 


duration of an hundred and twenty-nine years, from 


the beginning of the government of Judas Maccabæus. 
Herod entered by this means upon the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom of Judza. | 
This ſingular, extraordinary, and, till then, unexam- 
pled event, by which the ſovereign authority. over the 
Jews was given to a ſtranger, an Idumzan, ought to 
have opened their eyes, and rendered them attentive 


| . to 
(5 Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 27. Plut. in Anton. in p. 932. Dion. Caſl, 
I. xlix. p. 405. | 
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to a celebrated prophecy, which had foretold it in clear 


terms; had given it as the certain mark of another 
event, in which the whole nation was intereſted, which 
was the perpetual object of their vows and hopes, and 
diſtinguiſhed: them by a peculiar characteriſtick from all 
the other nations of the world, that had an equal in- 
tereſt in it, but without knowing or being appriſed of 
it. This was the prophecy of Jacob, who at his death 
foretold to his twelve ſons, aſſembled round his bed, 
what would happen in the ſeries of time to the twelve 
tribes, of which they were the chiefs, and after whom 
they were called. Amongſt the other predictions of 
that patriarch concerning the tribe of Judah, there is 
this of which we now ſpeak : the (c) ſceptre ſhall nat 
depart from Judah, nor a law-giver from between bis feet, 


until Shiloh come, and unto him ſhall the gathering of the 


people be. The ſceptre or rod (for the Hebrew ſignifies 
both) implies here the authority and ſuperiority over 
the other tribes, 

All the ancient Jews have explained this prediction 
to denote the Meſſiah; the fact is therefore inconteſta- 
ble, and is reduced to two eſſential points. The firſt 
is, that as long as the tribe of Judah ſhall ſubſiſt, it 
ſhall have- pre-eminence and authority over the other 
tribes: the ſecond, that it ſhall ſubſiſt, and form a 
body of a republick, governed by its laws and magi- 
ſtrates, till the Meſſiah comes. | 

The firſt point is verified in the ſeries of the hiſtory 
of the [ſraclites, wherein that pre-eminence of the tribe 
of Judah appears evidently. This is not the proper 
place for proofs of this kind; thoſe who would be more 
fully informed, may conſult the explanation of Geneſis 
lately publiſhed “. 

For the ſecond point, we have only to conſider it 
with the leaſt attention, When Herod the Idumzan, 
and in conſequence (ſtranger, was placed upon the 
throne, the authority and ſuperiority, which the tribe 
of Judah had over the other tribes, were firſt taken 


C 4 from 


(c) Gen. xlix. 10. 


Ey F. Babuty Rut St, Jaques. 
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from it. The tribe of Judah had no longer the 
ſupremacy, it was no longer a body ſubliſting, from 
which the magiſtrates were taken. It was nianifeſt, 
therefore, that the Meſſiah was come. But at what 
time did that tribe become like the reſt, and was con- 
founded with them? In the time of Titus Veſpaſian, 
and Adrian, who finally exterminated the remains of 
Judah. It was therefore before thoſe times the Meſſiah 
came. 

How wonderful does God appear in the accompliſh- 


ment of his prophecies! Would it be making a right 


uſe of hiſtory, not to dwell a few moments upon facts 
like this, when we meet them in the courſe of our 
matter? Herod, reduced to quit Jeruſalem, takes re- 
fuge at Rome. He has no thoughts of demanding the 
ſovereignty for himſelf, but for another. It was the 
groſſeſt injuſtice to give it to a ſtranger, whilſt there 
were princes of the-royal family in being. But it had 
been decreed from all eternity, that Herod ſhould be 
king of the Jews. Heaven and earth ſhould fooner 
paſs away, than that decree of God not be fulfilled. 
Anthony was at Rome, and in poſſeſſion of ſovereign 
power, when Herod arrives there. How many events 
were neceſſary to the conducting of things to this point! 
But is there any thing difficult to the Almighty? 


ARTIIC LE I. 


Abridgement of the hiſtory of the Parthians, from the eſta- 
 Bliſhment of that empire to the defeat of Cr assvs, which 
, l.connc_— 
F HE Parthian empire was one of the moſt power- 

fol and moſt conſiderable that ever was in the 
Eaſt. Very weak in its beginnings, as is common, it 
extended itſelf by little and little over all Aſia Major, 
and made even the Romans tremble. Its duration is 
generally allowed to be four hundred threeſcore and 
fourteen years; of which two hundred and fifty-four 
years were before Jeſus Chriſt, and two hundred and 


twenty after him. Arſaces was the founder of that 


empire, 
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empire, from whom all his ſucceſſors were called Ar- 
ſacides. Artaxerxes, by birth a Perſian, having over- 
come and ſlain Artabanus, the laſt of thoſe kings, 
transferred the empire of the Parthians to the Perſians, 
in the fifth year of the emperor Alexander, the ſon of 
Mammaus. I ſhall only ſpeak here of the affairs of 
the Parthians before Jeſus Chriſt; and ſhall treat them 
very briefly, . except the defeat of Crafſus, which 1 

ſhall relate in all its extent. * 
I have obſerved elſewhere what gave (a) Arſaces I, A. M. 
occaſion to make Parthia revolt, and to expel the Ma- alFc 
cedonians, who had been in poſſeſſion of it from the 230 
death of Alexander the Great, and in what manner he 
had cauſed himſelf to be elected king of the Parthians, 
Theodotus at the ſame time made Bactria revolt, and 
took that province from Antiochus, ſurnamed Theos. 

Some time after Seleucus Callinicus (5), who ſuc- A. M. 
ceeded Antiochus, endeavoured in vain to ſubdue the wa 
Parthians. He fell into their hands himſelf, and was may” 
made priſoner: this happened in the reign of Ti- 
2 called otherwiſe Arſaces II. brother of the 


Antiochus, ſurnamed the Great (c), was more ſuc- A. M. 
ceſsful than his predeceſſor. He marched into the Eaſt, ArllJ.c. 
and repoſſeſſed himſelf of Media, which the Parthians © 212. 
had taken from him, He alſo entered Parthia, and 
obliged the * king to retire into Hyrcania, from whence 
he returned ſoon after with an army of an hundred 
thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand horſe, As the war 
was of a tedious duration, Antiochus made a treaty ' 
with Arſaces, by which he left him Parthia and Hyr- 
cania, upon condition that he ſhould aſſiſt him in re- 
conquering the revolted provinces. Antiochus march- 
ed afterwards againſt Euthydemus king of Bactria, 
with whom he was alſo obliged to come to an accom- 
modation. RD $i Bike | 

PRIAPATrus, the fon of Arſaces II. ſucceeded his A. M. 

NUDE Te DU Res” a WT father, 3798. 

(a) vol. v. (b) vol. v. (c) vol. v. ps 
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father, and after having reigned fifteen years, left the 

crown at his death to Pur AATESs I. his eldeſt ſon. 
A. M. Phraates left it to MiruRIDATES, whom he preferred 
3345. before his own iſſue, upon account of his extraordi- 
2 nary merit, and who was in effect one of the greateſt 
kings the Parthians ever had. He carried his arms 
farther than Alexander the Great. It was he who made 

Demetrius Nicator priſoner, 


A.M. (d) PRRAATESs II. ſucceeded Mithridates his father. 

ne. Antiochus Sidetes, king of Sytia, marched againſt 

= l. him at the head of a powerful army, under pretext of 

| delivering his brother Demetrius, who. had been long 

14 kept in captivity. After having defeated Phraates in 

three battles, he was himſelf overthrown, and killed 

| in the laſt, and his army entirely cut to pieces. Phraates, 

un in his turn, at the time he had formed the deſign of 

N invading Syria, was attacked by the Scythians, and loſt 
his life in a battle. | 


ARTABANUS his uncle reigned in his ſtead, and died 
ſoon after. 
129. His ſucceſſor was MirHRID Ars II. of whom Juſtin 
ſays (e), that his great actions acquired him the ſurname 
of Great. | 
He declared war againſt the Armenians, and by a 
treaty of peace, which he made with them, he obliged 
their king to ſend him his ſon Tigranes as an hoſtage. 
The latter was afterwards ſet upon the throne of Arme- 
nia by the Parthians themſelves, and joined with Mi- 
thridates, king of Pontus, in the war againſt the Romans. 
Antiochus Euſebes took refuge with Mithridates, 
who re-eſtabliſhed him in the poſſeſſion of part of the 
kingdom of Syria two years after. N 770 
It was the ſame Mithridates, as we ſhall ſee here- 
Ant. j. C. after, who ſent Orobazus to Sylla, to demand the 
90. amity and alliance of the Romans, and who cauſed him 
| to be put to death on his return, for having given place 


E 
2. 
— 


to Sylla. 4 n 
— Demetrius Eucerus (f), who reigned at Damaſcus, 
Ant. J. C. beſieging 
* () Juſtin, I. xviil. e. 3. (e) Ibid. p. 115. | 
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befieging Philip his brother in the city of Berea, was 
defeated and taken by the Parthian troops ſent to the 
aid of Philip, and vie priſoner to Mithridates, wha 
treated him with all the honours poſſible. + He died 
there of diſeaſe. 
 Mithridates II. died (g), after having reigned forty A. N. 
years, generally regretted by his ſubjects. The do- A N 
meſtick troubles, with which his death was followed, * g 
conſiderably weakened the Parthian empire, and made | 
his loſs ſtill more ſenſible. Tigranes re-entered upon 
all the provinces he had given up to the Parthians, 
and took ſeveral others from them. He paſſed the 
Euphrates, and made himſelf maſter of Syria, and 
Phœnicia. | 
During theſe troubles, the Parthians elected Mx As- 
KIR ES, and after him SINATROCCES, kings, of whom 
almoſt nothing more is known than their names. 
PHrxAATES, the ſon of the latter, was he, who A.M. 
cauſed himſelf to be ſurnamed THE cop, 3935 
He ſent ambaſſadors to Lucullus, after the great 
victory the Romans had obtained over Tigranes. He 
held at the ſame time ſecret intelligence with the lat- 
ter. It was at that time Mithridates wrote him the 
letter, which Salluſt has preſerved. 
Pompey having been appointed, in the place of Lu- A. M. 
cCullus, to terminate the war againſt Mithridates, en- , 
& gaged Phraates in the party of the Romans. + | 
The latter Joins Tigranes the younger againſt his 
father, and breaks with Pompey. 
After Pompey's return to Rome, Phraates is killed A. M. 
| by his own” children. Mirnalbarzs his anden ſon 2 4 
takes his place. Na. pl 
Tiigranes, king of Armenia, dies almoſt at hs ſame | 
p tins: Artavaſdes his fon ſucceeds him. 
Mithridates (4), expelled'this icitggdons either by 
his own ſubjects, to whom he had rendered himſelf 
odious, or by the ambition of his brother Orodes, ap- 
— to ann wen commanded in Syria, to re- 
109 eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh him upon the throne ; but without effect. 
. He takes up arms in his own defence. Beſieged in 
Babylon, and warmly preſſed, he ſurrenders to Orodes, 
who conſidering him only as an enemy, and not a bro- 
ther, cauſes him to be put to death ; by which means 
Oxropts becomes peaceable poſſefſor of the throne. 

But he found enough to employ him abroad (i), 
that he had no reaſon to expect. Craſſus had lately 
been created, conſul at Rome, with Pompey for the 
ſecond time. On the partition of the provinces, Syria 
fell to Craſſus, who was exceedingly rejoiced upon 
that account ; becauſe it favoured the defign he had 
formed of carrying the war into Parthia. When he 
was in company, even with people he ſcarce knew, 
he could not moderate his tranſports. Amongſt his 
friends, with whom he was under leſs reſtraint, he ran 
even into rhodomontades unworthy of his age and cha- 
racer, and ſeemed to forget himſelf in a ſtrange man- 
ner. He did not confine his views to the government 
of Syria, nor to the conqueſt of fome neighbourin 
Provinces, nor even to that of Parthia : He — 
himſelf with doing ſuch things, as ſhould make the 
great exploits of Lucullus againſt Tigranes, and thoſe 
of Pompey againſt. Mithridates, appear like the feats 
of infants in compariſon with his. He had already 
over-run in thought Bactria and the Indias, and pene- 
trated as far as the remoteſt ſeas, and the extremities 
of the Eaſt. However, in the inſtructions and pow- 
ers which were given him, Parthia was in no manner © 
included : but all the world knew his deſign againſt 
it was his darling paſſion. Such a beginning forebodes 
no ſucceſs. 

His departure had beſides ſomething more inauſpi- 
cious in it. One of the tribunes, —_ Ateius, threat- 
ened to oppoſe his going; and was joined by many 
people, who could not ſuffer him to ſet out with gaiety 
of heart, to carry a war againſt a people who had done 
the Romans no injury, and were their friends and allies. 
That tribune, in conſequence, having in vain oppoſed 

' the 


(i) Plut. in Craff. p. 552, 354. 
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the departure of Craſſus, made haſte to the gate of the 
city through which he was to paſs, and ſet a cauldron 


full of fire before him. When Craſſus came to the 


place, he threw (perfumes, and poured libations into 
the pan uttering over them the moſt terrible impre- 
cations, which could not be heard without making all 
preſent tremble with horrour, and of which the mis- 
fortunes of Craſſus have been regarded by many writers 
as the accompliſhment. | 
Nothing could ſtop him. Superior to all oppoſition, 
he continued his march, arrived at Brunduſium, and 
though the ſea was very tempeſtuous, embarked, and 
loſt abundance of ſhips in his paſſage. When he ar- 
rived at Galatia, he had an interview with king Dejo- 
tarus, who, though of a very advanced age, was at 
that time employed in building a new city. Upon 
which Craffus rallied him to this effect, King of the 
Galatians, you begin full late to build a city at the* twelfth 
hour of the day. And you, Lord Craſſus, replied Dejo- 
tarus, are not tao early in ſetting out to make war againſt 
the Parthians. For Craſſus was at that time upwards 
of ſixty years old, and his countenance made him ſtill 
look older than he was. e e 
He had been informed, () that there were conſi- 
derable treaſures in the temple of Jeruſalem, which 
Pompey had not ventured to touch. He believed it 
worth his trouble to go a little out of his way to 
make himſelf maſter of them. . He therefore marched 
thither with his army. Beſides the other riches, which 
amounted to very conſiderable ſums, in it there was 
a beam of gold, incloſed and concealed in another 
of wood made hollow for that uſe : this was known 
only by Eleazar the prieſt, who kept the treaſures of 
the ſanctuary. This beam of gold weighed three hun- 
dred mine, each of which weighed two pounds and a 
half. Eleazar, who was appriſed of the motive of 
Craſſus's march to Jeruſalem, to ſave the other riches, 
which were almoſt all of them depoſited in the temple 


4) Joſeph, Antiq. xiv. 12. 
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Craſſus, and ſuffered him to take it away, after having 
made him take an oath not to meddle with the reſt, 
Was he ſo ignorant to imagine any thing ſacred with 
avarice? Craſſus took the beam of gold, and notwith- 
ſtanding made the reſt of the treaſures his plunder, 
which amounted to about fifteen hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling. He then continued his rout. 

Every thing ſucceeded at firſt as happily as he could 
have expected. He built a bridge over the Euphrates 


without any oppoſition, paſſed it with his army, and 


entered the Parthian territories. He invaded them 
without any other real motive for the war, than the 
inſatiable deſire of enriching himſelf by the plunder 
of a country which was ſuppoſed to be extremely opu- 
lent. The Romans under Sylla, and afterwards under 
Pompey, had made peace and ſeveral treaties with 
them. There had been no complaint of any infrac- 
tion or enterpriſe to give a juſt pretext for a war. So 
that the Parthians expected nothing leſs than ſuch an 
invaſion, and not being upon their guard, had made 
no preparations for their defence. Craſſus in conſe- 
quence was maſter of the field, and over · run without 
oppoſition the greateſt part of Meſopotamia. - He took 
alſo ſeveral cities with no reſiſtance, and had he known 
how to take advantage of the occaſion, it had been 
ealy for him to have penetrated as far as Seleucia and 
Cteſiphon, to have ſeiſed them, and made himſelf 
maſter of all Babylonia, as he had done of Meſopotamia. 
But inſtead of purſuing his point, in the beginning of 
autumn, after having left ſeven thouſand foot and a 
thouſand horſe to ſecure the cities which had ſurren- 
dered to him, he repaſſed the Euphrates, and puts his 
troops into winter-quarters in the cities of Syria, where 
his ſole employment was to amaſs money, and to plun- 
der temples. a | 
He was joined there by his ſon, whom Cæſar ſent to 
him out of Gaul, a young man who had already been 
honoured with ſeveral of the military crowns, given by 
the general to ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by = 
valour. 


by N perſons, diſcovered the golden beam to 
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valour. He. brought with him a thouſand choſen 
horſe. _ 

Of all the faults committed by Craſſus in this expe- 
dition, which were very conſiderable, the greateſt un- 
doubtedly, after that of having undertaken this war, was 
his haſty return into Syria, For he ought to haye 
gone on without ſtaying, and to have ſeiſed Babylon 
and Seleucia, cities always at enmity with the Parthians, 
inſtead of giving his enemies time to make preparations 
by his retreat, which was the cauſe of his ruin, 

Whilſt he was re-afſembling all his troops from their 
winter-quarters, ambaſſadors trom the king of Parthia 
arrived, who opened their commiſſions in few words. 
They told him that if that army was ſent by the 
Romans againſt the Parthians, the war could not be 
terminated by any treaty of peace, and could only be 
brought to a concluſion by the final ruin of the one 
or the other empire. That if, as they had been in- 
formed, it was only Craſſus, who, againſt the opinion 
of his country, and to ſatiate his private avarice, had 
taken arms againſt them, and entered one of the pro- 
vinces, the king their maſter was well diſpoſed. to act 
with moderation in the affair, to take pity of the age of 
Craſſus, and to ſuffer the Romans in his dominions, 
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rather ſhut up than keeping poſſeſſion of cities, to de- 


part with their lives and rings ſafe. They ſpoke no 
doubt of the garriſons left by Craſſus in the conquered 
places. Craſſus anſwered this diſcourſe only with a 
rhodomontade. He told them, They. ſhould. baue bis 
anſwer in the city of Seleucia. Upon which the moſt 
ancient of the ambaſſadors, named Vahiſes, made an- 
ſwer, laughing, and ſhowing, him the palm of his hand; 
Craſſus, you will ſooner ſee bair grow in the palm of my 
band, than Seleucia, The ambaſſadours retired, and 
went to give their king notice, that he muſt prepare 
for war. „ banofti! 2 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit (/), Craſſus took 
the field. The Parthians had time, during the winter, 
to aſſemble a very great army, to make head againſt 


him, 


(7) Plut. in Craſſ. p. 354. 
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him. Orodes their king divided his troops; and march: 


ed in perſon with one part of them to the frontiers of 
Armenia : He ſent the other into Meſopotamia; under 


the command of Surena. That general, upon his ar- 


rival there, retook ſeveral of the places Craſſus had 
made himſelf maſter of the year betore. 

About the ſame time ſome Roman foldiers; who 
with exceeding difficulty had eſcaped out of the cities 


of Meſopotamia, where they had been in garriſon, of 


which the Parthians had already retaken ſome, and 


were beſieging the reſt, came to Craſſus, and related 


things to him highly capable of diſquieting and alarm- 
ing him. They told him, that they had ſeen with their 
own eyes the incredible numbers of the enemy, and 
that they had alſo been witneſſes of their terrible valour 
in the bloody attacks of the cities they beſieged, They 
added, that they were troops not to be eſcaped when 
they purſued, nor overtaken when they fled ; that their 
arrows, of a weight, and at the ſame time of an aſto- 
niſhing rapidity, were always attended with mortal 
wounds, againſt which it was impoſſible to defend. 
The diſcourſe infinitely abated the courage and 
boldneſs of the Roman ſoldiers; who imagined, that 
the Parthians differed in nothing from the Armenians 


and Cappadocians, that Lucullus had ſo eaſily over- 


thrown ; and flattered themſelves, that the whole dif- 
ficulty of the war would conſiſt in the length of the 


way, and the purſuit of the enemy, who would never 


dare to come to blows with them. They now ſaw, 
contrary to their expectation, that they were to expe- 


rience great battles and great dangers. This diſcou- 


ragement roſe ſo high, that many of the principal 
officers were of opinion, that it was neceſſary for Craſ- 
ſus, before he advanced farther, to afſemble a council, 
in order to deliberate again upon the whole enterpriſe. 
But Craſſus liſtened to no other advice, but of thoſe 
who preſſed him to begin his march, and to make all 
poſſible expedition. 

What encouraged him the moſt, and confirmed him 
in that reſolution, was the arrival of Artabaſus, king 
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of Armenia. He brought with him a body of ſix 
thouſand horſe, which were part of his guards; addin 
that beſides theſe, he had ten thouſand cuiraſſiers, — 
thirty thouſand foot at his ſervice, But he adviſed 
him to take great care not to march his army into 
the plains of Meſopotamia, and told him, that he muſt 
enter the enemy's country by the way of Armenia; 
the reaſons with which he ſupported this advice, were, 
that Armenia, being a mountainous country, the Par- 
thian horſe, in which the greateſt ſtrength of their ar- 
my conſiſted, would be rendered entirely uſeleſs to 
them: that if they took this rout he ſhould be in 
a condition to ſupply the army with all neceſſaries; 
inſtead of which, if he marched by the way of Meſo- 
potamia, convoys would be deficient, and he would 
have a powerful army in his front on all the marches 
it would be neceſſary for him take, before he could 
penetrate to the centre of the enemy's dominions ; that 
in thoſe plains, the horſe would have all poſſible ad- 
vantages againſt him; and, laſtly, that he muſt croſs 
ſeveral ſandy deſarts, where the troops might be in 
great diſtreſs for want of water and proviſions. The 
counſel was excellent, and the reaſons unanſwerable: 
but Craſſus, blinded by Providence, which intended 
to puniſh the ſacrilege he had committed in plunder- 
ing the temple of Jeruſalem, deſpiſed all that was ſaid 
to him. He only deſired Artabaſus, who returned into 
his dominions, to bring him his troops as foon as 
poſſible. ' 

I have faid, that Providence blinded Craſſus, which 
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is ſelf-evident in a great meaſure. But a Pagan writer 
makes the ſame remark upon it; this is Dion Caſſius, 


a very judicious hiſtorian, and at the ſame time a war- 
rior. He ſays, that the Romans under Craffus © had 
© no ſalutary view, and were either ignorant upon all 
© occaſions of what was neceſſary to be done, or in 
* no condition to execute it; io that one would have 
thought, that, condemned and purſued by fome 
« divinity, they could neither make ule of their bodies 
nor minds.” That Divinity was unknown to Dion. 

Vo. VII, D | it 
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It was He whom the Jewiſh nation adored, and who 
avenged the injury done to his temple. 

Craſſus made haſte therefore to ſet forward. He 
had ſeven legions of foot, near four thouſand horſe, 
and as many light-armed ſoldiers and archers, which 
amounted in all ro more than forty thouſand men, that 
is to ſay, one of the fineſt armies the Romans ever ſet 
on foot. When his troops paſſed the bridge he had 
laid over the river Euphrates, near the city of Zeugma 
a dreadful ſtorm of thunder and lightning drove in the 
face of the ſoldiers, as if to prevent them from going 
on. At the ſame time a black cloud, out of which 
burſt an impetuous whirlwind, attended with thunder- 
claps and lightning, fell upon the brzdge, and broke 
down a part of it. The troops were ſeiſed with fear 
and ſadneſs. He endeavoured to re-animate them in 
the beſt manner he was able, promiſing them with 
an oath, that they ſhould march back by the way of 
Armenia; and concluding his diſcourſe with aſſuring 
them, that not one of them ſhould return that way. 


Thoſe laſt words, which were ambiguous, and had 


eſcaped him very imprudently, threw the whole army 
into the greateſt trouble and diſmay. Craſſus well 
knew the bad effect they had produced; but out of 
a ſpirit of obſtinacy and haughtineſs, he neglected to 
remedy it by explaining the ſenſe of thoſe words, to 
re-aſſure the timorous, 

He made his troops advance along the Euphrates. 
His ſcouts, whom he had ſent out for intelligence, 
returned, and reported, that there was not a ſingle 
man to be ſeen in the cuuntry, but that they had found 
the marks of abundance of horſe, which ſeemed to 
have fled ſuddenly, as if they had been purſued. 

Upon this advice, Craſſus confirmed himſelf in his 
hopes, and his ſoldiers began to deſpiſe the Parthians, 
as men that would never have courage to ſtand a charge, 
and come to blows with them. Caſſius adviſed him at 

leaſt to approach ſome town, where they had a gar- 
riſon, in order to reſt the army a little, and have time 


to learn the true number of the enemies, their force, 
| and 
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and what deſigns they had in view; or if Craſſus did 


not approve that counſel, ro march along the Eu- 
phrates towards Seleucia; becauſe by always 9 
upon the coaſt of that river, he would put it out o 

the power of the Parthians to ſurround him; and that 
with the fleet which might follow him, proviſions 
might be always brought from Syria, and all other 
things of which the army might ſtand in need. This 
Caſſius was Craſſus's queſtor, and the ſame who after- 
wards killed Cæſar. 

Craſſus, after having conſidered this advice, was 
upon the point of coming into it, when a chief of the 
Arabians, named Ariamnes, came in unexpectedly, 
and had the addreſs to make him approve a quite dif- 
ferent plan, That Arab had formerly ſerved under 
Pompey, and was known by many of the Roman ſol- 
dicrs, who looked upon him as a friend. Surena found 
him entirely qualified to play the part he gave him. 
Accordingly, when he was conducted to Craſſus, he 
informed him, that the Parthians would not look the 
Roman army in the face; that its name alone had al- 
ready ſpread an univerſal terrour among their troops, 
and that there wanted no more for the obtaining a com- 
plete victory, than to march directly up to them, and 
give them battle. He offered to be their guide him- 
ſelf, and to carry them the ſhorteſt way. Craſſus, 
blinded by his flattery, and deceived by a man who 
knew how to give a ſpecious turn to what he propoſed, 
gave entirely into the ſnare, notwithſtanding the preſ- 
ſing inſtances of Caſſius, and ſome others, who fuſ- 
pected that impoſtor's deſign. 

Craſſus would hearken to nobody. The traitor Ari- 
amnes, after having perſuaded him to draw off from 
the banks of the Euphrates, conducted him acroſs the 
plain by a way at firſt level and eaſy, but which at 
length became difficult from the deep ſands, on which 
the army found itfelf engaged in the midſt of a vaſt 
country all bare, and of a frightful drineſs,” where the 
eye could diſcover neither end or boundary, nor the 
troops hope to find reſt and refreſhment, If pr, 
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and the fatigue of the way, diſcouraged the Romans, 
the proſpect of the country alone threw them into a 
deſpair ſtill more terrible: for they could perceive 
neither near them, nor at a diſtance, the leaſt tree, 

lant, or brook ; not ſo much as an hill, nor a ſingle 
blade of graſs; nothing was to be ſeen all round but 
heaps of burning ſand. 

This gave juſt reaſon to ſuſpe& ſome treachery, of 
which the arrival of couriers from Artabaſus ought to 
have fully convinced them. That prince informed 
Craſſus, that king Orodes had invaded his dominions 
with a great army; that the war he had to ſupport, 
prevented him from ſending the aid he had promiſed ; 
but that he adviſed him to approach Armenia, in or- 
der to their uniting their forces againſt the common 
enemy : that, if he would not follow that advice, he 
cautioned him at leaſt to avoid, in his marches and en- 
campments, the open plains, and ſuch places as were 
commodious for the horſe, and to keep always cloſe to 
the mountains. Craſſus, inſtead of giving ear to theſe 
wile counſels, flew out againſt them that gave them; 
and without vouchſafing to write an anſwer to Arta- 
baſus, he only told his couriers, © I have not time at 
« preſent to conſider the affairs of Armenia: I ſhall 
* gOthither ſoon, and ſhall then puniſh Artabaſus for 
« his treachery.” 

Craſſus was ſo full of his Arab, and ſo blinded by 
his artful ſuggeſtions, that he had continued to follow 
him without the lealt diſtruſt, notwithſtanding all the 
advice that was given him, till he had brought him « 
great way into the ſandy deſart we have mentioned. 
The traitor then made his eſcape, and gave Surena an 
account of what he had done. 

After a march of ſome days in a deſart of the enemy's 
country where it was difficult to have any intelligence, 
the ſcouts came in full ſpeed to inform Craſſus, that a 
very numerous army of the Parthians advanced with 
great order and boldneſs to attack him immediately. 
That news threw the whole camp into great trouble and 
conſternation. Craſſus was more affected with it than 
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the reſt. - He made all poſſible haſte to draw up his 
army in battle. At firſt, following the advice of 


Caſſius, he extended his infantry as far as he could, 


that it might take up the more ground, and make it 
difficult for the enemy to ſurround him; he poſted all 
his cavalry upon the wings. But afterwards he 
changed hig opinion, and drawing up his foot in 
clole order, -he made them form a large hollow 
ſquare, facing on all ſides, of which each flank had 
twelve * cohorts in front. Every cohort had a com- 
pany of horſe near it, in order that each part, being 
equally ſuſtained by the cavalry, the whole body 
might charge with greater ſecurity and boldneſs. 
He gave one of the wings to Caſſius, the other to his 
young ſon Craſſus, and poſted himſelf in the centre. 

They advanced in this order to the banks of a brook 
which had not much water, but was however exceed- 
ingly grateful to the ſoldiers, from the exceeding 
drought and exceſſive heat. 

Moſt of the officers were of opinion, that it was 
proper to encamp in this place, to give the troops 
time to recover the extraordinary fatigues they had 
undergone in a long and painful march, and to reft 
there during the night; that in the mean time, all 
poſſible endeavours ſhould be uſed to get intelligence 
of the enemy, and that when their number and diſ- 
poſition were known, they might attack them the 
next day. But Craſſus ped himſelf to be carried 
away by the ardour of his ſon, and of the horle un- 
der his command, who preſſed him to lead them 
againſt the enemy, gave orders, that all who had oc- 
calion for refreſhment ſhould eat under arms in their 
ranks; and ſcarce allowing them time for that put- 
pole, he commanded them to march, and lead them 
on, not ſlowly, and halting ſometimes, but with rapi- 
dity, and as faſt as they could move, till they came 
in view of the enemy, Contrary to their expectation, 
they did not appear either * numerous or ſo terrible, 

3 as 

* The Roman cohort wwas a body hundred men; and differed very little 

of infantry conſiſling of five or fix from what is now called a battalion, 
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as they had been repreſented, which was a ftratagem 


of Surena'ss He had concealed the greateſt part of 


his battalions behind the advanced troops, and to 4 
t 


vent their being perceived by the brightneſs of their 
arms, he had given them orders to cover themſelves 
with their veſts or with ſkins. | 

When they approached, and were ready to charge, 
the Parthian general had no ſooner given the ſignal 
of battle, than the whole field reſounded with dreadful 
cries, and the moſt frightful noiſe. For the Parthians 
did not excite their troops to battle with horns or 
trumpets, but made uſe of a great number of hollow 
inſtruments, covered with leather, and having bells of 
braſs round them, which they ſtruck violently againſt 
each other, the noiſe made by theſe inſtruments was 
rude and terrible, and ſeemed like the roaring of wild 
beaſts, joined with claps of thunder. Thoſe Barbari- 
ans had well obſerved, that of all the ſenſes none diſ- 
orders the ſoul more than the hearing: that it ſtrikes 
upon, and affects it the moſt immediately, and is 
the moſt ſudden in making it in a manner change its 
nature. | 

The trouble and diſmay into which this noiſe had 
caſt the Romans, were quite different, when the Par- 
thians, throwing off on a ſudden the covering of their 
arms, appeared all on fire, from the exceeding bright- 
neſs of their helmets and cuiraſſes, which were of 
burning ſteel, and glittered like ſun-beams, and to 
which the furniture and armour of their horſes added 
not a little. At their head appeared Surena, hand- 
ſome, well-made, of an advantageous ſtature, and of 
a much greater repuration for valour than the effe- 
minacy of his mien ſeemed to promiſe. For he painted 
after the faſhion of the Medes, and, like them, wore 


his hair curled and dreſſed with art; whereas the 


Parthians ſtill perſevered in wearing theirs after the 

manner of the Scythians, much neglected, and ſuch 

as nature gave them, in order to appear more terrible. 
At firſt the Barbarians were for charging the Ro- 


mans with their pikes, and endeayoured to penetrate 
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and break the front ranks; but having obſerved the 


depth of the hollow ſquare, ſo well cloſed, and even, 
in which the troops ſtood firm and ſupported each 
other ſucceſsfully, they fell back, and retired in a 
ſeeming confuſion, as if their order of battle were broke. 
But the Romans were much aſtoniſhed to ſee their 
whole army ſurrounded on all fides. Craſſus immedi- 
ately gave orders for his archers and light-armed foot 
to charge them; but they could not execute thoſe or- 
ders long; for they were reduced by an hail of arrows 


to retire, and cover themſelves behind their heavy- 


armed foot, 

Their diſorder and diſmay began now, upon ex- 
periencing. the rapidity and force of thoſe arrows, 
againſt which no armour was proof, and which pene- 
trated alike whatever they hit. The Parthians divid- 
ing, applied themſelves to ſhooting at a diſtance, 
without its being poſlible for them to mils, tho' they 
had endeavoured it, ſo cloſe were the Romans em- 
battled. They did dreadful execution, and made 
—_ wounds, becauſe drawing their bows to the ut- 
molt, the ſtrings diſcharged their arrows of an extraor- 
dinary weight, with an impetuoſity and force that no- 
thing could reſiſt. 

The Romans, attacked in this manner on all ſides 
by the enemy, knew not in what manner to act. If 
they continued firm in their ranks, they were wounded 
mortally, and if they quitted them to charge the ene- 
my, they could do them no hurt, and ſuffered no 


and kept a continual diſcharge as they retired ; for of 
all nations in the world they were the moſt expert 
in that exerciſe after the Scythians: an operation in 
reality very wiſely conceived; for in flying they 
ſaved their lives, and in fighting avoided the infamy 
of flight. 

As long as the Romans had hopes, that the Bar- 
barians, after having exhauſted all their arrows, would 
either give over the fight, or come to blows with them 
hand to hand, they ſupported their diſtreis with valour 
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and reſolution; but when they perceived that in the 
rear of the enemy, there were camels laden with ar- 
rows, whither thoſe, who had exhavſted their quivers, 
wheeled about to repleniſh them. Craſſus, loſiug al- 
moſt all courage, fent orders tb his ſon to endeavour, 
whatever it colt him, to join the enemy, before he 
was entirely ſurrounded by them; for they were prin- 
cipally intent againſt him, and were wheeling about to 
take him in the rear, | K 

Young Craſſus, therefore, at the head of thirteen 
hundred horſe, five hundred archers, and “ eight co- 


horts armed with round bucklers, wheeled about againſt 


thoſe who endeavoured to ſurround him. The latter 
whether they were afraid to ſtand before a body of 
troops that came on with ſo good an aſpect, or rather 
deſigned to draw off young Craſſus, as far as they 
could from his father, immediately faced about and 
fled. Young Craſſus upon that, crying out as loud 
as he could, They don't ſtand us, puſhed on full ſpeed 
after them. The foot, animated by the example of 
the hotſe, piqued themſelves upon not ſtaying behind, 
and followed them at their heels, carried on by their 
eagerneſs, and the joy which the hopes of victory gave 
them. They firmly believed they had conquered, 
and had nothing to do but to purſue, till being at a 
great diſtance from the main body, they diſcovered 
their error; for thoſe, who had ſeemed ro fly, faced 
about, and being joined by many other troops, came 
on to charge the Romans. | | 


Young Craſſus thereupon made his troops halt, in 


hopes that the enemy, upon ſeeing their ſmail number, 
would not fail to attack them, and come to cloſe fight. 
But thoſe Barbarians contented themſelves with op- 
poling him in front with their heavy armed horſe, and 
ſent out detachments of their light horſe, that wheel. 
ing about, and ſurrounding them on all ſides without 
Joining them, poured in a perpetual flight of arrows 
vpon them. At the ſame time, by ſtirring up the 
heaps of land, they raited ſo thick 'a duſt, that the 
| | | Romans 

* They conliied of near fix thouſand men. N ; 
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Romans could neither ſee nor ſpeak to one another; 
and by being pent up in a narrow ſpace, and keeping 
cloſe order, they were a kind of butt for every arrow 
ſhot at them, and died by flow, but cruel deaths. For 
finding their entrails pierced, and not being able to 
ſupport the pains they ſuffered, they rolled themſelves 
upon the ſands with the arrows in their bodies, and 
expired in that manner in exquiſite torments z or en- 
deavouring to tear out by force the bearded points of 
the arrows, which had penetrated acroſs their veins and 
nerves, they only made their wounds the larger, and 
increaſed their pains. | + | 
Moſt of them died in this manner; and thoſe who 
were ſtill alive, were no longer in any condition to 
act. For when young Craſſus exhorted them to 
charge the heavy-armed horſe, they ſhowed him 
their hands nailed to their bucklers, and their feet 
pierced through and through, and rivetted to the 
ground; ſo that it was equally impoſſible for them 
either to defend themſelves, or fly. Putting him- 
ſelf therefore at the head of his horſe, he made a 
vigorous charge upon that heavy- armed body covered 
with iron, and threw himſelf boldly amongſt the 
ſquadrons, but with great diſadvantage, as well in at- 
tacking as defending. For his troops, with weak and 
ſhort javelins, ftruck againſt armour either of excel- 
lent ſteel, or very hard leather; whereas the Barba- 
rians charged the Gauls, who were either naked or 
lightly armed, with good and ſtrong a+ wg Theſe 
Gauls were troops in whom young Craſſus placed the 
greateſt confidence, and with whom he did moſt 
wonderful exploits. For thoſe troops took hold of 
the ſpears of the Parthians, and cloſing with them, 
ſeiſed them by the neck, and threw them off their 
horſes upon the ground, whete they lay without 
power to (tir, from the exceeding weight of their arms. 
Several of the Gauls quitting weir horſes, crept under 
thoſe of the enemy, and thruſt their ſwords into their 
bellies. The horſes, wild with the pain, leaped and 
feared, and throwing off their riders, trampled * 
| under 
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under foot as well as the enemy, and fell dead upon 
both. 

Bur what gave the Gauls moſt trouble, was heat 
and thirſt; for they were not accuſtomed to ſup- 

rt them. They loſt all the greateſt part of their 
— which running precipitately upon that heavy- 
armed body, killed themſelves upon their ſpears. They 
were obliged therefore to retire to their infantry, and 
to carry off young Craſſus, who had received ſeveral 
dangerous wounds. 


Upon their way they ſaw, at a ſmall diſtance, a | 


riſing bank of and, to which they retired. They 
faſtened their horſes in the centre, and made an en- 
cloſure with their bucklers, by way of entrenchment; 
in hopes that it would aſſiſt them confiderably in de- 
fending themſelves againſt the Barbarians; but it hap- 


pened quite otherwiſe. For in an even place, the 


front covered the rear, and gave it ſome relaxation; 
whereas upon this hill, the inequality of the ground 
ſhowing them over each other's heads, and thoſe in 
the rear moſt, they were all expolcd to the enemy's 
ſhot. So that, unable to avoid the arrows, which 
the Barbarians ſhowered continually upon them, they 
were all equally, the marks of them, and deplored 
their unhappy deſtiny, in periſhing miſerably, — 
being able to make uſe of their arms, or to give the 

enemy proofs of their valour. | 
Young Craſſus had two Greeks with * who had 
ſettled in that country in the city of Carræ. Thoſe 
two young men, touched with compaſſion to ſee him 
in fo ſad a condition, preſſed him to make off with 
them, and to retire into the city of Iſchnes, which 
had eſpouſed the party of the Romans, and was not 
very remote. But he replied, That the fear of no 
death, however cruel, could induce him to abandon ſo 
many brave men, who died out of love for him. A noble 
ſentiment for a younp dord! He ordered them to 
make off as faſt as they could, and embracing them, 
diſmiſſed them the ſervice. For himſelf, not being 
able to make uſe of his hand, which was ſhot through 
4 with 
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with an arrow, he commanded one of his domeſticks 
to thruſt his ſword through him, and preſented his ſide 


to him. The principal officers killed themſelves, 


and many of thoſe that remained were ſlain, fighting 
with exceeding valour. The Parthians made only 
about five hundred priſoners, and after having cut off 
dung Craſſus's head, marched immediately againſt 
is father. | | | 
The latter, after having ordered his ſon to charge 
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the Parthians, and received advice, that they were 


put to the rout, and purſued vigorouſly, had reſumed 
ſome courage, and the more, becauſe thoſe who op- 
poſed him, ſeemed to abate conſiderably of their ar- 
dovr; for the greateſt part of them were gone with 
the reſt againſt young Craſſus. Wherefore, drawing 
his army together, he retired to a ſmall hill in his 
rear, in hopes that his ſon would ſpeedily return from 
the purſuit, | 
Of a great number of officers, ſent ſucceſſively 
by his ſon to inform him of the danger he was in, the 
3 non part had fallen into the hands of the Bar- 
arians, who had put them to the ſword. Only 
the laſt, who had eſcaped with great difficulty, 
got to his reſence, and declared to him, that his ſon 
was loſt, if he did not ſend him directly a powerful 
re-inforcement. Upon this news, Craſſus was ſtruck 
with ſuch a diverſity of afflicting thoughts, and his 
reaſon thereby ſo much diſturbed, that he was no 


longer capable of ſeeing or hearing any thing. How- 


ever, the deſire of ſaving his fon and the army, deter- 
mined him to go to his aid, and he ordered the troops 

to march. | 
The Parthians, who returned from the defeat of 
young Craſſus, arrived that moment with great cries 
and ſongs of victory, which from far appriſed the 
unfortunate father of his misfortune. The Barba- 
. rians, carrying the head of young Craſſus upon the 
end of a ſpear, approached the Romans, and inſult- 
ing them with the moſt ſcornful bravadoes, they 
aſked them of what family and relations that young 
Roman 
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Roman was: For, ſaid they, it is impoſſible that a 
young man of ſuch extraordinary valour and brav 


« 


ſhould be the ſen of ſd baſe and cowardly a PET 


Craſſus. 
This ſight exceedingly diſpirited the Romans, and 
inſtead of exciting the height of anger, and the deſire 
of revenge in them, froze them with terror and 
diſmay. Craſſus, however, ſhowed more conſtanc. 
and courage on his diſgrace, than he had done before; 
and running through the ranks he cried out, Ro- 
% mans, this mourning regards only me. The for- 
e tune and glory of Rome are ſtill invulnerable 
e and invincible, whilſt you continue fitm and in- 
„ trepid. If you have any compaſſion for a father, 
« who has juſt now loſt a ſon, whoſe valour you ad- 
„ mired, let it appear in . rage and reſentment 
&« againſt the Barbarians. Deprive them of their in- 
% ſolent joy, puniſh their cruelty, and do not ſuffer 
« yourſelves to be caſt down by my misfortune. 
« There is a neceſſity for experiencing ſome loſs, 
when we aſpire at great achievements, Lucullus 
did not I. an Tigranes, nor Scipio, Antiochus, 
« without coſting them ſome blood. It is after the 
<« oreateſt defeats that Rome has acquired the greateſt 
« victories. It is not by the favour of — Gai has 
& attained to ſo high a degree of power, but by her 
ce patience and fortitude in ſupporting herſelf with 
« vigour againſt adverſity.” | 

Craſſus endeavoured by remonſtrances of this 
kind to re-animate his troops: but when he had 
given them orders to raiſe the cry of battle, he 
perceived the general diſcouragement of his army, 
even in that cry itſelf, which was faint, unequal, and 
timorous; whereas that of the enemy was beld, full, 
and ſtrenuous. 

The charge being given in conſequence, the light- 
horſe of the Parthians diſperſed themſelves upon the 
wings of the Romans, and taking them in flank, 
diſtreſſed them extremely with their arrows, whilſt 
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them to cloſe up in one great body; except thoſe, 
who, to avoid the arrows, of which the wounds oc- 
cafioned a long and painful death, had the courage 
to throw themſelves upon the horſe, like men in 
deſpair, Though they did not do them much hurt, 
their audacity was attended with this advantage; it 
occaſioned their dying immediately, 5 the large and 
deep wounds they received. For the Barbarians thruſt 
their lances through their bodies with ſuch force and 
vigour, that they often killed two at once. 

After having fought in that manner the remainder 
of the day, upon night's coming on, the Barbarians 
retired; ſaying, they would grant Craſſus only that 
night to lament for his ſon, unleſs he ſhould find it 
more expedient to conſult his own ſafety, and prefer 
going voluntarily to being dragged to their king Ar- 
aces, They then encamped in the preſence of the 
Roman army, in the firm expectation, that the next 
day they ſnould meet with little or no difficulty in com- 
pleting its defeat. 

This was a terrible night for the Romans. They 
had no thoughts either of interring their dead, or 
of dreſſing their wounded, of whom the greateſt 
part died in the moſt horrible torments. Every 
man was ſolely intent upon his particular diſtreſs. 
For they all ſaw plainly, that they could not eſcape, 
whether they waited for day in camp, or ventured, 
during the night, to throw themſelves into that im- 
menſe plain, of which they ſaw no end. Beſides 
which, in the latter choice, their wounded gave them 
great trouble. For to carry them off, would be 
very difficult, and extremely retard their flight; and 
if they were left behind, it was not to be doubted 
but they would diſcover the departure of the army by 
their cries and lamentations. 

Though they were perfectly ſenſible, that Craſſus 
alone was the cauſe of all their misfortunes, they 
however were unanimous in deſiring to ſee his face, 
and to hear his voice. But for him, lying upon 
the ground, in an obſcure corner, with his head 

covered 
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covered in his cloak, he was to the vulgar, ſays Plu- 
tarch, a great example of the inſtability of fortune; 
to wiſe and conſiderate perſons, a ſtill greater of the 
ernicious effects of temerity and ambition, which 
Fad blinded him to ſuch a degree, that he could not 
bear to be leſs at Rome than the firſt of fo many 
millions of men, and thought himſelf low and 
mean, becauſe there were two above him, Cæſar and 
Pompey. 
Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Caſſius 


proached him, and endeavoured to make him ri e, 


and to conſole and encourage him. But ſeeing him 
entirely depreſſed by the weight of his affliction, and 
deaf to all conſolation and remonſtrance, they aſ- 
ſembled the principal officers, and held a council of 
war directly; and it being their unanimous opinion, 


that it was neceſſary to retire immediately, they de- 


camped without ſound of trumpet. This was done 
at firſt with great ſilence. But ſoon after the ſick and 
wounded, who could not follow, perceiving them- 
ſelves abandoned, filled the camp with tumult and 


confuſion, cries, ſhrieks, and horrible lamentations; 


ſo that the troops, who marched foremoſt, were ſeiſed 
with trouble and terror, imagining the enemy were 
coming on to attack them. By frequently turning 
back, and drawing up in battle, or buſying themſelves 
in ſetting the — Br who followed them upon the 
beaſts of carriage, and in diſmounting ſuch as were 
leſs ſick, they loſt abundance of time. There were 
only three hundred horſe, under the command of Ig- 
natius, who did not ſtop, and arrived about midnight 


at the city of Carræ. Ignatius called to the ſenti- 


nels upon the walls, and when they anſwered, bade 
them go to Coponius, who commanded in the place, 
and tell him that Craſſus had fought a great battle 
with the Parthians; and without ſaying any more, or 
letting them know who he was, he puſhed on with all 
poſſible expedition to the bridge Craſſus had laid 
over the Euphrates, and ſaved his troops by that 

means. 
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means. But he was very much blamed for having 
abandoned his general. | | 
However, the meſſage he had ſent to Coponius by 
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_ thoſe guards, was of great ſervice to Craſſus. For 


that governor, wiſely conjecturing from the manner 
in which the unknown perſon had given him that in- 
telligence, that it implied ſome diſaſter, gave orders 
immediately for the garriſon to ſtand to their arms. 
And when he was informed of the way Craſſus had 
taken he marched out to meet him, and conducted 
him and his army into the city. The Parthians, though 
well informed of his flight, would not purſue him in 
the dark. But the next day early entered the camp, 
and put all the wounded, who had been left there, to 
the number of four thouſand, to the ſword; and their 
cavalry being diſperſed over the plain after thoſe who 
fled, took abundance of them, whom they found ſtrag- 
gling on all ſides. | | 

One of Craſſus's lieutenants, named Vargunteius, 
having ſeparated in the night from the grols of the 
army with four cohorts, miſſed his way, and was found 
the next morning upon a ſmall eminence by the Bar- 
barians, who attacked him. He defended himſelf 
with great valour, but was at length overpowered by 
multitudes, and all his ſoldiers killed, except twenty, 
who, with ſword in hand, fell on the enemy in 
deſpair, in order to open themlelves a paſſage through 
them, The Barbarians were ſo much aſtoniſhed ac 
their bravery, that out of admiration-of it, they 
opened, and gave them a paſſage, They arrived ſafe at 
Carre. - | 

At the ſame time Surena received falſe advice, 
that Craſſus had eſcaped with the beſt of his troops, 
and that thoſe who had retired to Carre, were only a 
milicia, that were not worth the trouble of purſuing. 
Surena, believing the reward of his victory loſt, but 
{till uncertain whether it were or not, delired to be 
better informed, in order to his reſolving either to 
beſiege Carrz, if Craſſus was there, or to purſue him 
if he had quitted it. He therefore diſpatched one 9 
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his interpreters, who ſpoke both languages perfectly 
well, with orders to approach the walls of Carre, and 
in the Roman language to deſire to ſpeak with Craſſus 
himſelf or Caffius, and to ſay, That Surena demanded a 
conference with them. | 


The interpreter having executed his orders, Craſſus 


accepted the propoſal with joy. Soon after ſome Ara- 
bian ſoldiers came from the Barbarians, who knew 
Craſſus and Caſſius by 1 5 from having ſeen them 
in the camp before the battle. Thoſe ſoldiers ap- 
proached the place, and ſeeing Caſſius __ the walls, 
they told him, that Surena was inclined to treat with 
them, and permit them to retire, upon condition 
that they would continue in amity with the king his 
maſter, and abandon Meſopotamia to him : that this 
was more advantageous for both parties, than to pro- 
ceed to the laſt extremities. Y 

Caſſius came into this, and demanded that the time 
and place for an interview between Surena and Caſ- 
ſius ſhould immediately be fixed. The Arabians 
aſſured him, that they would go and do their utmoſt to 
that effect, and withdrew. 

Surena, overjoyed with keeping his prey in a 
place from whence it could not eſcape, marched 
thither the next day with his Parthians, who talked 
at firſt with extreme haughtineſs, and declared, that 
if the Romans expected any favourable terms from 
them, they muſt previouſly deliver up Craſſus and 
Caſſius bound hand and foot into their hands. The 
Romans, enraged at ſuch exceeding deceit, told 
Craſſus, that it was neceſſary to renounce all remote 
and vain hopes of aid from the Armenians, and fly 
that very night, without loſing a moment's time. It 
was highly important, that not one of the inhabitants 
of Carrz ſhould know this deſign, till the inſtant of 
its execution. But Andromachvs, one of the citizens, 
was informed of it firſt, and by Craſſus himſelf, who 
confided it to him, and choſe him for his guide, relying 
very injudiciouſly upon his fidelity, | 
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The Parthians in conſequence were not long before 


they were fully appriſed of the whole plan, by the 
means of that traitor. But as it was not their cuſtom 
to engage in the night, the impoſtor, to prevent 


Craſſus from getting ſo much ground as might make 


it impoſſible for the Parthians to come up with him, 
led the Romans ſometimes by one way, ſometimes by 
another, and at length brought them into deep marſhy 
grounds, and places abounding with great ditches, 


where it was very dithcult to march, and neceſſary to 
make a great many turnings and windings to extricate 


themſelves out of that labyrinth. 


There were ſome who, ſuſpecting that it was with 


no good deſign Andromachus made them. go back- 
wards and forwards in that manner, refuſed at laſt to 
follow him, and Caſſius himſelf returned towards 
Carre. By haſty marches he eſcaped into Syria with 
five hundred horſe, Moſt of the reſt, who had truſty 
guides, gained the paſs of the mountains, called Sinnacchi, 
and were in a place of ſafety before the break of day. 


The latter might be about five thouland men, under 


the command of Octavius. 

As for Craſſus, the day overtook him, ſtill em- 
barraſſed by the contrivance of the perfidious Andro- 
machus in thoſe marſhy and difficult places. He had 
with him four cohorts of foot armed with round 
bucklers, a few horſe, and five lictors who carried the 
faſces before him. He at length came into the main 
road, after abundance of trouble and difficulty, 
when the enemy were almoſt upon him, and he had 
no more than twelve ſtadia ro make, before he joined 
the troops under Octavius. All he could do, was to 
gain as ſoon as poſſible another ſummit of thoſe 


mountains, leſs impracticable to the horſe, and in 


conſequence not ſo ſecure. This was under that of 
the Sinnacchi, to which it was joined by a long chain 
of mountains, that filled up all the ſpace between 
them. Octavius therefore ſaw plainly the danger 
that threatened Craſſus, and 9 n firſt himſelf 
from thole eminences, with a ſmall number of ſol- 
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diers, to his aid. But he was ſoon followed by all the reſt, 
who, reproaching themſelves for their cowardice, flew 
to his aſſiſtance, Upon their arrival they charged the 
Barbarians ſo rudely, that they obliged them to aban- 
don the hill. After that they placed Craſſus in the 
midſt of them, and forming a kind of rampart for 
him with their bucklers, they declared fiercely, that 
not an arrow of the enemy ſhould approach their ge- 
neral's body, till they were all dead round him, fight- 
ing in his defence, 


Surena, ſecing that the Parthians, already repulſed, 
went on with leſs vigour to the attack, and if the 


night came on, and the Romans ſhould make the 
mountains, that it would be impoſſible for him to 
take them, he had again recourſe to ſtratagem to 
amuſe Craſſus. He gave ſecret orders, that ſome pri- 
ſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty, after having poſted a 
number of his ſoldiers around them, who, ſeeming 
in diſcourſe together, ſaid, as the general report of 
the army, that the king was much averſe to continu- 
ing war with the Romans; that, on the contrary, his 
deſign was to cultivate their amity, and to give them 
proofs of his favourable inclinations, by treating 
Craſſus with great humanity. And that the effects 
might agree with their expreſſions, as ſoon as the 
priſoners were relealed, the Barbarians retired from 
the fight, and Surena, advancing peaceably with his 
principal officers towards the hill, with his bow 
unſtrung, and arms extended, invited Craſſus to come 
down and treat of an accommodation, He ſaid with 
a loud voice; That, contrary to the king his maſter's 
will, and through the neceſſity of a juſt defence, 
he had made them experience the force and power 
of the Parthian arms; and that at preſent he was diſ- 
poſed to treat them with mildnets and favour, by 
granting them peace, and giving them liberty to retire 
with entire ſecurity on his part, We have obſerved 
on more than one occaſion, that the peculiar characte- 
riſtick of theſe Barbarians, was to promote the ſucceſs 
of their deſigns by fraud and treachery, and to make 
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no ſcruple of breaking through their engagements 
upon ſuch occaſions, ©; 

The troops of Craſſus lent a willing ear to this 
diſcourſe of Surena's, and expreſſed exceeding joy at 
it: but Craſſus, who had experienced nothing but 
deceit and perfidy from the Barbarians, and to whom 
ſo ſudden a change was very ſuſpicious, did not 
eaſily give into it, and deliberated with his friends. 
The ſoldiers began to call out to him, and to urge him 
to accept the interview, From thence they proceeded 
to outrage and reproaches ; and went ſo far as to accuſe 
him of cowardice ; charging him with expoſing them 
to be ſlaughtered by enemies, with whom he had not 
fo much as the courage to ſpeak, when they appeared 
unarmed before him. YES 

Craſſus at firſt had recourſe to entreaties, and re- 
monſtrated to them, that by maintaining their ground, 
for the reſt of the day, upon the eminences and 
difficult places, where they then were, they might 
ealily ſave themſelves when night came on: he 
even ſhowed them the way, and exhorted them not 
to fruſtrate ſuch hopes of their approaching ſafety. 
But ſeeing they grew outrageous, that they were 
ready to mutiny, and by ſtriking their ſwords upon 
their ſhields, even menaced him; apprehending that 
commotion, he began to deſcend, and turning abour, 
he only faid theſe few words: Octavius, and you 
« Petronius, with all the officers and captains here 
<< preſent, you ſee the neceſſity l am under of tak- 
ing a ſtep I would willingly avoid, and are wit- 
s neſles of the indignities and violence I ſuffer. But 
] beg you, when you have retired in ſafety, that 
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* you will tell all the world, for the honour of Rome 


our common mother, that Craſſus periſhed, de- 
% ceived by the enemy, and not abandoned by his 
« citizens.” Octavius and Petronius could not reſolve 
to let him go alone, but went down the hill with him, 
when Craſſus diſmiſſed his lictors, who would have 
followed him. | | 
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The firſt perſons the Barbarians ſent to him were 
two Greeks, who, diſmounting from their horſes, 
ſaluted him with profound reſpect, and told him in 
the Greek tongue; that he had only to ſend ſome of 
his attendants, and Surena would ſatisfy him, that 
himſelf, and thoſe with him, came without arms, and 
with all the fidelity and good intentions poſſible, 
Craſſus replied, that had he ſet the leait value upon his 
life, he ſhould not have come to have put himſelf into 


their hands; and ſent two brothers, named Roſcius, to 


know only upon what foot they ſhould treat, and in 
what number. 

Surena cauſed thoſe two brothers to be ſeiſed and 
kept priſoners, and advancing on horſeback, followed 
by the principal officers of his army, as ſoon as he 
perceived Craſſus, Mat do I ſee! laid he. What ! the 
general of the Romans on ſoot, and we on borſeback ! 
Let an horſe be brought for him immediately. He ima- 
gined that Craſſus appeared in that manner before 


him out of reſpect. Craſſus replied, That there was 


no reaſon to be ſurprized that they came to an interview, 
each after the * cuſtom of his own country. Very good, 
returned Surena, from henceforth let there be a treaty of 
peace between king Orodes and the Romans: but we muſt 
go to prepare and ſign the articles of it upon the banks of 
the Euphrates. For you Romans, added he, do not al- 


ways remember your | conventions. At the ſame time 


he held out his hand to him. Craſſus would have 
ſent for an horſe ; but Surena told him, there was no 
occaſion for it, and that the king made him a preſent 

of that. | 
A horſe was immediately preſented to him, which 
had a golden bit; and the king's officers, taking him 
round the middle, ſet him upon it, ſurrounded him, 
and began to ſtrike the horſe to make him go for- 
wards taſt, Octavius was the firſt, who, offended at 
| ſuch 


® Amongſt the Romans the conſul always marched on foot, at the head of 
the gantry. rn 
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ſach behaviour, took the horſe by the bridle. Pe- 
tronius ſeconded him, and afterwards all the reſt of 
his attendants, who came round him, and endeavoured 
to ſtop the horſe, and to make thoſe, retire by force, 
who preſſed Craſſus forwards. At firſt they puſhed 
againſt each other with great tumult and diſorder, 
and afterwards came to blows. Octavius, drawing 
his ſword, killed a groom of one of thoſe Barbarians. 
At the ſame time another of them gave Octavius a 
great wound with his ſword behind, which laid him 
dead upon the ſpot. Petronius, who had no ſhield, 
received a ſtroke upon his cuiraſs, and leaped from 
his horſe without being wounded. Craſſus at the 
| ſame moment was killed by a Parthian. Of thoſe 
that were preſent, ſome were killed fighting a- 
round Craſſus, and others retired in good time to the 
hill. | 

The Parthians ſoon followed them thither, and told 
them, that Craſſus had ſuffered the puniſhment due 
to his treachery; but for them, that Surena let 
them know they had only to come down with con- 
fidence, and gave them his word that they ſhould 
ſuffer no ill treatment. Upon his promiſe ſome went 
down, and put themſelves into the hands of the enemy; 
others took the advantage of the night, and diſ- 
perſed on all ſides. But of the latter very few eſcaped 
all the reſt were purſued the next day by the 
Arabians, who came up with them and put them to 
the ſword. 

The loſs of this battle was the moſt terrible blow 
the Romans had reccived from the battle of Cannæ. 
They had twenty thouſand men killed in it, and ten 
thouſand taken priſoners. The reſt made their eſcape 
by different ways into Armenia, Cilicia, and Syria ; 
and out of thele wrecks another army was afterwards 
formed in Syria, of which Caſſius rook upon him the 
command, and with it prevented that country from 
falling into the hands of the victor. 

This defeat ought in one ſenſe to have been more 
affecting to them than that of the battle of Cann, 
E 3 becauſe 
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becauſe they had leſs reaſon to expect it. When 
Hannibal was victorious at Cannæ, Rome was in a 
ſtate of humiliation. She had already loſt man 

battles, and had no thought but of defending herſelf, 
and repulſing the enemy. At this time Rome was 
triumphant, reſpected, and formidable to all nations : 
She was miſtreſs of the moſt potent kingdoms of 
Europe, Alia, and Africa, lately victorious over one 
of the moſt powerful enemies ſhe ever had ; yet in the 
moſt exalted height of her greatneſs, ſhe ſaw her 
glory ſuddenly tall to the ground, in an attack upon 
a people, formed out of the aſſemblage of the eaſtern 


nations, whole valour ſhe deſpiſed, and whom ſhe 


reckoned already amongſt her conqueſts. So com- 
plete a victory ſhowed thoſe haughty conquerors of 
the world a rival remote people, capable of mak- 
ing head againſt, and diſputing the empire of the 
univerſe with them; and not only of ſetting bounds 
to their ambitious projects, but of making them ap- 
prehend for their own ſafety. It ſhowed that the 
Romans might be overthrown in a pitched battle, 
and fighting with all their forces; that that power, 
which till then, like the inundation of a mighty ſea, 
had overflowed all the countries in its way, might at 
length receive bounds, and be reſtrained for the future 
within them, 


The check received by Craiſus from the Parthians, * 


was a blot on the Roman name, which the victories 
gained ſome time after by Ventidius were not ca- 
pable of effacing, The ſtandards of the vanquiſhed 
legions were always ſhown by them as ſights. The“ 
priſoners taken in that fatal day were kept there in 
captivity, and the Romans, citizens or allics, contracted 

igno- 


* Mileſne Craſſi conjuge barbara 
Turpis maritus vixit ? Et hoſtium 
(Proh Curia, inverſique mores !) 
Conſenuit ſocerorum in armis 
Sub rege Medo, Marſus & Appulus, 
Anciliorum, nominis, & togæ 
Qblitus, #ternzque Veſtæ, 
| Incolumi Jove, & urbe Roma? 
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ignominious marriages to the ſhame of Rome, as 
Horace emphatically deſcribes it, and grew old in 
tranquillity, upon the lands, and under the ſtandard 
of the Barbarians. It was not till thirty years after, 
in the reign of Auguſtus, that the king of the 
Parthians, without being compelled to it by arms, 
conſented to reſtore their ſtandards and priſoners to 
the Romans; which was looked upon by Auguſtus, 
and the whoie empire, as a moſt glorious triumph; ſo 
much were the Romans humbled by the remembrance 
of that defeat, and ſo much did they believe it in- 
cumbent on them to efface ir, if poſſible, to the 
leaſt trace! For themſelves they never could forget 
it. Cæſar was upon the point of ſetting out againſt 
the Parthians, to avenge the affront Rome had re- 
ceived from them, when he was killed. Anthony 
formed the ſame deſign, which turned to his dil- 
grace. The Romans, from that time, always regarded 
the war with the Parthians as the moſt important of 
their wars. It was the object of the application 
of their moſt warlike emperors, Trajan, Septimus, 
Severus, &c. The ſurname of . Parthicus was the 
title of which they were fondeſt, and moſt ſenſibly 
flattered their ambition. If the Romans ſometimes 
paſſed the Euphrates to extend their conqueſts be- 
yond it, the Parthians in their turn did the ſame, to 
carry their arms and devaſtations into Syria, and even 
into Paleſtine. In a word, the Romans could never 
ſubject the Parthians to their yoke, and that nation was 
like a wall of braſs, which with impregnable force re- 
ſiſted the moſt violent attacks of their power. 

When the battle of Carrz was fought, Orodes was 
in Armenia, where he had lately concluded a peace 
with Artabaſus. The latter, upon the return of the 
expreſſes he had ſent to Craſſus, perceiving, by the 
falſe meaſures he took, that the Romans were infal- 
libly loſt, treated an accommodation with Orodes, 
and by giving one of his daughters to Pacorus, the 
ſon of the Parthian king, he cemented by that alli- 
ance the treaty he had lately made. Whillt they were 
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celebrating the nuptials, the head and hand of Craſſus 
were brought to them, which Surena had cauſed to be 
cut off, and ſent the king as a proof of his victory. 
Their joy was exceedingly augmented by that fight, 
and it was ſaid that orders were given to pour molten 
gold into the mouth of that head, to reproach the 
——_ thirſt which Craſſus always had for that 
metal. | 


Surena did not long enjoy the pleaſure of his vic- 


tory. His maſter, jealous of his glory, and of the 


credit it gave him, cauſed him to be put to death 
ſoon after. There are princes, near whom too ſhining 
qualities are dangerous, who 'take umbrage at the 
virtues they are forced to admire, and cannot bear 
to be ſerved by ſuperior talents, capable of eclipſing 
their own. Orodes was of this character. He“ per- 
ceived, as Tacitus obſerves of Tiberius, that with all 
his power he could not ſufficiently repay the ſervice 
his general had lately done him. Now, when a 
benefit is above all- return, ingratitude and hatred 
take place, inſtead of acknowledgement and affection. 
Surena was a general of extraordinary merit. He 
was of conſummate ability at thirty years of age, 
and ſurpaſſed all men of his times in valour. He 
was, belides that, perfectly well made, and of the 
moſt advantageous ſtature, For riches, credit, and 
authority, he had alſo more than any man, and was, 
undoubtedly, the greateſt ſubject the king of Parthia 
had. His birth gave him the privilege of putting 
the crown upon the king's head at his coronation, 
and that right had appertained to his family from the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the empire. When he travelled, 
he had always a thouſand camels to carry his baggage, 
two hundred chariots for his wives and concubines, 
and for his guard, a thouſand horſe completely armed, 
beſides a great number of light-armed troops, and 


domeſticks, 


* Deſtruit per haxc fortunam exſolvi poſſe z ubi multum anteve- 
ſuem Cztiar, imparemque tanto nere, pro gratia odium redditur, 
merito rebatur, Nam beneficia Tacit. Annal. I. iv. c. 18. 
. eo uſque læta funt dum videntur ; 
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domeſticks, which in all did not amount to leſs than 
ten thouſand men. | 

The Parthians expecting, after the defeat of the 
Roman army, to find Syria without defence, marched 


to conquer it. But Caſſius, who had formed an 


army out of the ruins of the other, received them with 
ſo much vigour, that they were obliged to repaſs the 
Euphrates ſhamefully, without effecting any thing. 
The next (a) year the conſuls, M. Calpurnius' Bi- 
bulus and M. Tullius Cicero, were aſſigned the pro- 
vinces of Syria and Cilicia. Cicero repaired immedi- 
ately to the latter, which had been allotted him; 
but Bibulus amuſing himſelf at Rome, Caſſius con- 


tinued to command in Syria. And that was much to 


the advantage of the Romans; for the affairs of that 
country required a man of a quite different capacity 
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to Bibulus. Pacorus, ſon of Orodes king of the Par- 


thians, had paſſed the Euphrates in the beginning of 
the ſpring, at the head of a numerons army, and 
had entered Syria, He was too young to command 
alone, and was therefore accompanied by Orſaces, 
an old general, who diſpoſed of every thing. He 
marched directly to Antioch, which he beſieged. 
Caſſius. had ſhut himſelf up in that place with all 
his troops. Cicero, who had received advice of his 
condition in his province, by the means of Antio- 
chus king of Comagena, aſſembled all his forces, 
and marched to the caſtern frontier of his province, 
which bordered upon Armenia, to oppole an invaſion 
on that ſide, ſhould the Armenians attempt it, and 
at the ſame time to be at hand to ſupport Caſſius 
in caſe of need. He ſent another body of troops to- 
wards the mountain Amanus, with the ſame view. 
That detachment fell in with a great detachment of 
the Parthian cavalry, which had entered Cilicia, 
and entirely defeated it, ſo that not a ſingle man 
eſcaped. 5 

The news of this defeat, and that of Cicero's ap- 
15 preach 
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proach to Antioch, extremely encouraged Caſſius and 


his troops to make a good defence, and fo much 
abated the ardour of the Parthians, that deſpairing 


to carry the place, they raiſed the ſiege, and went 


to form that of Antigonia, which was not far from 
thence. But they were ſo little ſkilled in attacking 
towns, that they miſcarried again before this, and 
were reduced to retire. That was no wonder; the 
- Parthians made their principal force conſiſt in cavalry, 
and applied themſelves moſt to field- battle, which 
ſuired their genius beſt. Caſſius, who was appriſed 
of the rout they would take, laid an ambuſcade for 
them, which they did not fail to fall into. He de- 
feated them entirely, and killed a great number of 
them, amongſt whom was their general Orſaces. The 
remains of their army repaſſed the Euphrates. 

When Cicero ſaw the Parthians removed, and An- 
tioch out of danger, he. turned his arms againſt the 
inhabitants of mount Amanus, who being ſituate be- 
tween Syria and Cilicia, were independent of, and at 


war with both thoſe provinces. They made continual ” 


incurſions into them, and gave them great trouble. 
Cicero entirely ſubjected thoſe mountaineers, and 
took and demoliſhed all their caſtles and forts. He 
afterwards marched againſt another barbarous nation, 
a kind of ſavages, who called themſelves (5) free Ci- 
licians, and pretended to have never been ſubjected to 
the empire of any of the kings, who had been maſters 
of the countries round about. He took all their cities, 
and made ſuch diſpoſitions in the country, as very much 


pleaſed all their neighbours, whom they perpetually * 


harraſſed. 


It is Cicero himſelf, who relates theſe circumſtances 
in ſeveral of his letters. There ate two among the 
reſt, which may be looked uporftas perfect models 
of the manner in which a general, or commander, 
ought to give a prince, or his miniſtry, an account of 
a military expedition; with ſuch ſimplicity, perſpi- 
cuity, and preciſion, in which the proper character of 

writings 
(b) Eluthero Cilices, 
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writings and relations of this kind conſiſts, are they 
' expreſſed. The firſt is addreſſed to the ſenate and 
people of Rome, and to the principal magiſtrates ; it 
is the ſecond of his fifteenth book of familiar epiſtles ; 
the other is wrote particularly to Cato, This laſt is 
a maſter-piece, wherein Cicero, who paſſionately de- 
fired the . of a triumph for his military expedi- 
tions, employs all the art and addreſs of eloquence 
to engage that grave ſenator in his favour. Plutarch 
tells us (c), that after his return to Rome, the ſenate 
offered him a triumph, and that he refuſed it, upon 
account of the civil war then ready to break out be- 
tween Czſar and Pompey ; not believing that it be- 
came him to celebrate a ſolemnity which breathed 
nothing but joy, at a time when the ſtate was upon 
the point of falling into the greateſt calamites. His 
refuſal to triumph in the midſt of the apprehenſions 
and diſorders of a bloody civil war, argues in Cicero 
a great love for the publick good and his country, and 
does him much more honour than a triumph itſelf 
could have done. 

During the civil war between Pompey and Czar, 
and thoſe that followed, the Parthians, declaring 


ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for the other party,. 


made ſeveral irruptions into Syria and Paleſtine., Bur 
thoſe are events, which particularly relate to the Ro- 
man or Jewiſh hiſtories, and therefore do not enter into 
my plan. 

I ſhall conclude this abridgement of that of the 
Parthians, with the deaths of Pacorus 2 Orodes 
his father. Ventidius, who commanded the Roman 
armies, under che authority of Anthony the triumvir, 
did not a little contribute to the re-eſtabliſhing the 
honour of the nation. He was a ſoldier of fortune, 


who, from the lowelt condition of (d) life, had raiſed. 


himſelf by his merit to the higheſt dignities of the 
republick. In the war againſt the allies of Rome; 
who attempted to extort the freedom ot the city 


force, 


(c) Plut. in Cie. p. 879. (4) Vell. Patere. I. ii. c. 65. Valer. 
Max. I. vi c. 9. Aul. Gell. I. xv. c. 4. | 
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force, he was taken an infant, with his mother, in 
Aſculum, the capital of the Picenians, by Strabo, 
the father of Pompey the Great, and led in triumph 
before that general. Supported by the credit of C. 
Cæſar, under whom he had ſerved in Gaul, and paſ- 
ſed through all the degrees of the army, he became 
prætor and conſul. He was the only perſon, that tri- 
umphed for his exploits againſt the Parthians, and ob- 
tained that honour, after having been led in a triumph 
himſelf. | | 

I have ſaid, that Ventidius contributed very much 
to make the Romans amends for the affront they had 
received at the battle of Catræ. He had began to re- 
venge the defeat of Craſſus and his army, by two ſuc- 
ceſſive victories gained over thoſe terrible enemies. A 
third, ſtill greater than the former, completed the 
work, and was obtained in this manner. 

That (e) general, apprehending the Parthians, whoſe 
preparations were much advanced, would prevent him, 
and paſs the Euphrates before he had time to draw all 
his troops together out of their different quarters, 
had recourſe to this ſtratagem. There was a petty 
eaſtern prince in his camp, under the name of an ally, 
whom he knew to be entirely in the intereſts of the 
Parthians, and that he held ſecret intelligence with 
them, and gave them advice of all the deſigns of the 
Romans, which he could diſcover. He reſolvd to 
make this man's treachery the means to draw the Par- 
thians into a ſnare he had laid for them. 

With that view he had contracted a more than or- 
dinary intimacy with this traitor. He converſed fre- 
quently with him upon the operations of the cam- 
paign. Affecting at length to open himſelf to him 
with great confidence, he obſerved, that he was much 
afraid, from advices he had received, that the Par- 
thians did not deſign to pals the Euphrates at Zeugma, 
as uſual, but a great way lower. For, ſaid he, if they 
paſs at Zeugma, the country on this ſide is ſo moun- 

tainous, 


(e) Joſeph. Antiq. J. xiv. c. 24. Plut. in Anton. p. 931. Appian. in 
Parih. p. 156. Dion. Call, 1, xlix. p. 403, 404. Juſtin, 1, xhi, c. 4. 
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tainous, that the cavalry, in which the whole force of 


their army conſiſts, can do us no great hurt. But 


if they paſs below, there are nothing but plains, 


where they have all manner of advantages againſt us, 


and it will be impoſſible for us to make head againſt 
them. As ſoon as he had imparted this ſecret to him, 
the ſpy did not fail, as Ventidius had rightly foreſeen, 


to communicate it to the Parthians, with whom it had 


all the effect he could deſire. Pacorus, inſtead of go- 
ing to Zeugma, immediately took the other rout, loſt 
abundance of time in the great compaſs he was ob- 
liged to take, and in the preparations neceſſary for 
paſſing the river there. Ventidius got forty days by 
this means, which he employed in making Silon of 
Judæa join him, with the legions quartered. on the 
other ſide of the mount Taurus, and found himſelf in 
a condition to give the Parthians a good reception 
when then entered Syria. | | 

As they ſaw that they had not been attacked either 
in paſſing the river, or afterwards, they attributed that 
inactivity to terror and cowardice, and marched di- 
rectly to charge the enemy in their camp, though ſitu- 
ated very advantageouſly upon an eminence, not 
doubting but they ſhould ſoon make themſelves ma- 
ſters of it, and that without much reſiſtance. They 
were miſtaken, The Romans quitted their camp, fell 
on them with impetuolity, and puſhed them with the 
utmoſt vigour upon the declivity ; and as they had 
the advantage of the ground, and their light-armed 
troops poured ſhowers of darts upon the Parthians, 
they ſoon put them into diſorder, notwithſtanding the 
vigorous refiſtance they made at firſt, The laughter 
was very great, Pacorus was killed in the battle, and 
his death was followed immediately with the flight of 
his whole army. The vanquiſhed made haſte to re- 
gain the bridge, in order to return into. their own 
country; but the Romans prevented them, and cut 
the greateſt part of them in pieces. Some few eſcap- 
ing by flight, retired to Antiochus king of Comagena. 
Hiſtory obſerves, that this celebrated battle, which ſo 
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well revenged the defeat of Craſſus, was fought ex- 
actly on the ſame day with the battle of Carræ fourteen 
years before. 

* Orodes was fo ſtruck with the loſs of this battle, 
and the death of his fon, that he was almoſt out of 
his ſenſes. For ſeveral days he neither opened his 
mouth, nor took any nouriſhment. When the excels 
of his grief was a little abated, and would permit 
him to ſpeak, nothing was heard from him but the 


name of Pacorus. He imagined that he ſaw him, and 


called to him ; he ſeemed to diſcourſe with him, and 
as if he were living, to ſpeak to him, and hear him 
ſpeak. At other times he remembered that he was 
dead, and ſhed a torrent of tears, 

Never was grief more juſt. This was the moſt 
fatal blow for the Parthian monarchy it had ever re- 
ceived; nor was the loſs of the prince leſs than that 
of the army itſelf, For he was the moſt excellent 
perſon the houſe of the Arſacides had ever produced, 
for juſtice, clemency, valour, and all the qualities 
which conſtitute the truly great prince, He had made 
himſelf ſo much beloved in Syria, during the little 
time he reſided there, that never did the people expreſs 
more affection for any of their native ſovercigns, than 
for the perſon of this foreign prince. 

When Orodes had a little recovered the dejection, 
into which the death of his dear ſon Pacorus had 
thrown him, he found himſelf extremely embarraſſed 
about the choice of his ſucceſſor out of his other 
children. He had thirty by different women, each of 
whom ſollicited him in favour of her own, and made 
uſe of all the aſcendancy ſhe had over a ſpirit im- 
paired by age and affliftion. At laſt he determined 
however to follow the order of birth, and nominated 

| PRHRAAT ES, 


* Orodes, repente filii morte & lor vocem laxaverat, nihil aliud 
ezercitus clade audita, ex dolore quam Pacorum vocabat. Pacorus 
in furorem vertitur. Multis diebus illi videri, Pacorus audiri videba- 
non alloqui quenquam, non cibum tur: cum illo loqui, cum illo con- 
ſumere, non vocem mittere, ita ſiſtere, Interdum quaſi amiſfum 
ut etiam mutus factus yideretur, flebiliter dolebat, Juſtin, 

Poſt multos deinde dies, ubi do- 
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pax AArESs, the eldeſt and moſt vicious of them all. 
He had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of the throne, when he 
cauſed all his brothers, whom his father had by the 
daughter of Antiochus Euſebes, king of Syria, to 
be murthered, and that only becauſe their mother 
was of a better family than his, and they had more 
merit than himſelf. The father, who was ſtill alive, 
not being able to avoid profeſſing extreme diſpleaſure 
upon that occaſion, that unnatural ſon ordered him 
alſo to be put to death. He treated the reſt of his 
brothers in the ſame manner, and did not ſpare his 
own ſon, from the apprehenſion that the people would 
ſet him upon the throne in his ſtead. It was this 
prince, ſo cruel in regard to all his own family, that 


treated Hyrcanus, king of the Jews, with particular 
favour and clemency. 


ARTICLE II. 


Abridgement of the hiſtory of the kings of Cappadocia, from 
the foundation of that kingdom to the time when it 
became a province of the Roman empire. 


12 ſpoken in ſeveral parts of this hiſtory of the 
kings of Cappadocia, according as I had occaſion, 
but without mentioning either their beginning or ſuc- 


ceſſion. I ſhall here unite in one point of view all 
that relates ro that kingdom. 


Cappadocia is a great country (a) of Aſia Minor. 
The Perſians, under whom it was at firſt, had divided 
it into two parts, and eſtabliſhed two ſatrapies or 
governments 1n it. The Macedonians, into whoſe 
poſſeſſion it fell, ſuffered thoſe two governments to 
be changed into kingdoms, The one extended to- 
wards mount Taurus, and was properly called Cap- 
padocia, or Cappadocia Major, the other towards 
Pontus, and was called Cappadocia Pontica, or Cap- 
E Minor; they were at length united into one 

ingdom. 


8 Strabo 
(4) Strabo, 1. xii. p. 533, $344 
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Strabo ſays, that Ariarathes was the firſt king of 
Cappadocia, but does not mention at what time he 


began to reign. It is probable, that it was about the 


time Philip, father of Alexander the Great, began ro 
reign in Macedonia, and Ochus in Perlia ; admitting 
that the kingdom of Cappadocia continued three 
hundred threeſcore and fixteen years, before ic was 


reduced into a province of the Roman empire under 


Tiberius. 


It was governed at firſt by a long ſucceſſion of kings 


named Ariarathes, then by kings called Ariobarzanes, 
who did not exceed the third generation ; and at length 
by the laſt, Archelaus. Accord ding to Diodorus Si- 
culus, there were many kings of Cappadocia before 
Ariarathes ; but as their hiſtory is almoſt entirely un- 
known, I ſhall make no mention of it in this place. 

ARIARATHESs I. He reigned jointly with his 
brother Holophernes, for whom he had a particular 
affection. | 

Having joined the Perſians in the expedition againſt 
Egypt, he acquired great glory, and returned home 
laden with honours by king Ochus. 

AkIABRATRES II. fon of the former, (5) had lived 


Ant. J. c. at peace in his dominions, during the wars of Alex- 


336. 


ander the Great, who out of impatience to come to 
blows with Darius, was unwilling to be delayed for 
the conqueſt of Cappadocia, and had contented him- 
ſelf with ſome inſtances of ſubmiſſion. 

After that prince's death, Cappadocia, in the par- 
tition made of the provinces of his empire by his ge- 
nerals, fell to Eumenes. Perdiccas, to put him into 
poſſeſſion of it, conducted him thither at the head of 
2 powerful army. Ariarathes on his ſide prepared 
for a vigorous defence. He had thirty thouſand foot, 
and a numerous cavalry, They came to a battle. 
Ariarathes was defeated and taken priſoner. Per- 
diccas cauſed him, with his principal officers, to be 
cruciſied, and put Eumenes into poſſeſſion of his do- 
minions. 

AkI- 
(09 Plut. in Eumen. p. 548. Diod. I. xvii. p. 599. 
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ARIARATRHES III. after the death of his father, 
eſcaped into Armenia. ; 

As ſoon as he was appriſed of the death of Perdic- 
cas and Eumenes, and the employment the other wars 
gave Antigonus and Seleucus, he entered Cappadocia 
with troops, lent him by Ardoates king of Armenia. 
He defeated Amyntas, general of the Macedonians, 
drove him out of the country, and re-aſcended the 
throne of his anceſtors. | 

ARIAMNES his eldeſt ſon ſucceeded him. He entered 
into an alliance with Antiochus Theos king of Syria, 
and married his eldeſt ſon to Stratonice, the daughter 
of the fame Antiochus. He had ſo great an affec- 
tion for this ſon, that he made him his colleague in the 
kingdom. | | 

ARIARATHES IV, having reigned alone after the 
death of his father, left his dominions, when he died, 
to his ſon of the ſame name with himſelf, who was at 
that time very young. 

' ARIARATHES V. He married Antiochis, daughter 
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of Antiochus the Great, an artful princeſs, who 3814. 


finding herſelf barren, had recourſe to impoſture. She 3 C. 
"et 


deceived her huſband, and made him believe that ſhe 
had two ſons, one of whom was called Ariarathes, and 
the other * Holophernes. Her barrenneſs ceaſing ſome 
time after, ſhe had two daughters, and then one fon, 
who was named Mithridates. She confeſſed the fraud 
to her huſband, and ſent one of the ſuppoſed children 
to be brought up at Rome, with a ſmall train, and 
the other into Ionia, The true ſon took the name 
of Ariarathes, and was educated afrer the manner of 
the Greeks. 

- ARIARATHES V. ſupplied his father-in-law, Anti- 
ochus king of Syria, with troops, in the war which 
he undertook againſt the Romans. Antiochus having 
been defeated, Ariarathes ſent (c) ambaſſadors to 
Rome, to aſk the ſenate's pardon, for having been 
obliged to declare againſt the Romans in favour of his 

Vol. VII. . father. 


(c) Liv. I. xxxvii. n. 40. I. xxxviii. n. 37, & 39. 
* He is called ſo by Polybius, and Qrophernes by Diadorus Siculus, 
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father-in-law. This was granted him, but not till 
after he had been condemned to pay, by way of 
expiation of his fault, two hundred talents, that is to 
ſay, two hundred thouſand crowns. The ſenate after- 
wards abated him half that ſum, at the requeſt of 
Eumenes king of Pergamus, who had lately married 
his daughter. 

Ariarathes afterwards entered into an alliance with 
his ſon-in-law Eumenes, againſt Pharnaces king of 
Pontus. The Romans, who had rendered themſelves 
arbicers of the kings of the Eaſt, ſent ambaſſadors to 
tranſact a treaty between. thoſe three princes : but 
Pharnaces rejected their mediation. However two 

rs after, he was obliged to treat with Eumenes 

and Ariarathes upon conditions ſufficiently hard. 

The latter had a ſon of his own. name, who loved 
him in the moſt tender manner, which occaſioned 
his being ſurnamed Philopator, and for whom he had 
no leſs affection. He deſired to give him the proofs 
of it, in reſigning the kingdom to him, and placing 
him upon the throne during his life. The ſon, who 
had all poſſible affection and reſpect for a father who 
ſo well deſerved both, could not reſolve to accept 
an offer ſo advantageous in the vulgar opinion of 
men, but a mortal wound to ſo. good a heart as. his; 
and repreſented to his father, that he was not one 
of thoſe who could conſent to reign during the life 
of him to whom he owed his being. Such ex- 
amples of moderation, generoſity, diſintereſtedneſs, 
and ſincere affection for a father, are the moſt extra- 
ordinary, and were the more admired, as in the times 
of which we are now relating the hiſtory, inordinate 
ambition reſpected nothing, and boldly violated the 
moſt ſacred: ties of nature and religion. 

ARIARATHES VI. ſurnamed Philopator, reigned 
after his father's death, and was an excellent prince, 
As ſoon (d) as he afcended the throne, he ſent an 
embaſly to Rome, to renew the alliance his father 
had contracted with the Romans, which he found no 

| diffi- 


(4) Diod. in Eclog. I, xxxi. p. 863. 
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difficulty to obtain. He applied himſelf very cloſely 
to the ſtudy of philoſophy, from whence Cappadocia, 
which, till then, had been unknown to the Greeks, 
became the reſidence of many learned men. 
Demetrius, king of Syria, had a ſiſter, whom Ari- 
arathes refuſed to eſpouſe, leſt that alliance ſhould 
give offence to the Romans. That refuſal extremely 
prejudiced Demetrius againſt the king of Cappadocia. 
He ſoo found an occaſion to be revenged, by ſup- 
plying Holophernes with troops, who pretended: him- 
ſelf the brother of (e) Ariarathes, expelled him from 
the throne, and after that violence reigned tyrannical- 
ly. He put many to death, confiſcated: the eſtates of 
the greateſt lords, and even plundered a temple of 
Jupiter, which had been reverenced by the people 
from time immemorial, and had never ſuffered ſuch 
a violence before. Apprehending a revolution, which 
his cruelty gave him reaſon to expect, he depoſitedꝰ 
four hundred talents with the inhabitants of Priene, 
a city of Ionia, Ariarathes had taken refuge at 
Rome, to implore aid of the Romans. The uſurper 
ſent his deputies thither alſo. The ſenate, according 
to the uſual motives. of their policy, decreed that the 
kingdom ſhould be divided between the two brothers. 
Ariarathes found a more immediate and more effec- 
tual protector, in the perſon of Attalus king of Per- 
gamus, who ſignaliſed the beginning. of his reign 
by re-eſtabliſhing this unfortunate prince upon the 
throne of his anceſtors: Ariarathes, to revenge him- 
ſelf on the uſurper, was for obliging the inhabitants 
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of Priene to deliver into his hands the four hundred 


talents: Hvlophernes had left with them. They op- 
poſed that demand, with pleading the inviolable faith 
of depoſits, which would not admit their giving up 
that ſum to any one whatſoever, during the life of 
the perſon who had confided it to their keeping; 
Ariarathes had no regard to ſo juſt a repreſentat:on, 
and laid waſte their lands without mercy, notwith- 

F 2 i ſtanding 
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ſanding which, ſo conſiderable a loſs did not induce 


them to violate the fidelity they thought themſelves. 


obliged to obſerve in regard to him, who had confided 
that depoſit with them. | 
Holophernes had (f) retired] to Antioch, where he 
joined in a conſpiracy with the inhabitants of that 
city againſt Demetrius his benefactor, whoſe place he 
had conceived hopes of ſupplying. The conſpiracy 
was diſcovered, and Holophernes impriſoned. De- 
metrius would have put him to death directly, if he 
had not judged it more adviſeable to reſerve him, in 
order to make uſe of him afterwards in the preten- 
ſions he had upon Cappadocia, and the deſign he had 
formed of dethroning and deſtroying Ariarathes: but 
he was prevented by the plot contrived againſt him 
by the three kings of Egypt, Pergamus, and Cap- 
piers who ſet Alexander Bala upon the throne in 
is ſtead. 


Ariarathes aided the Romans againſt Ariſtonicus, who 


Ant. J. C. (g) had poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom of Pergamus, 
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and periſhed in that war. 

He left fix children, whom he had by Laodice. 
The Romans, in gratitude for the father's ſervices, 
added Lycaonia and Cilicia tro their dominions. 
Laodice, who was regent during the minority of 
thoſe ſix princes, apprehending the lols of her autho- 
rity when they ſhould be at age to reign, poiſoned 
five of them the ſame year their father died. She 
had treared the fixth in the ſame manner, if the vigi- 
lance of relations had not removed him from the 
fury of that unnatural mother. The people ſet him 
upon the throne, after having deſtroyed that cruel 
murthereſs of her children. 

ARlaRATHES VII. (Y) He married another Laodice, 
ſiſter of Mithridates Eupator, and had two ſons by 
ber, ARIARATHES VIII. and ARIARATRHES IX. His 
brother-in-law cauſed him to be murthered by Gor- 
dius, one of his ſubjects. Laodice afterwards married 

Nico- 


(/) Juſtin, I. xxxv. c. 1. (g) Ibid. I. xxxvii. c. 1. 
(5) Ibid, I. xxxviii. c. 1. | 
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Nicomedes king of Bithynia, who immediately took 
poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, Mithridates ſent an army 
thither, drove out the garriſons of Nicomedes, and 
reſtored the kingdom to his nephew, the ſon of the 
ſame Ariarathes, whom he had cauſed to be aſſaſſi- 
nated. | | 

ARIARATHES VIII. had ſcarce aſcended the throne, 
when Mithridates prefſed him to recall Gordius from 
baniſhment, with deſign to rid himſelf of the ſon by 
the ſame aſſaſſin who had killed the father. That 
young prince ſhuddered at the propoſal, and raiſed an 
army to oppoſe the violence of his uncle. Mithridates 
being unwilling to decide his meaſures by the hazard 
of a battle, choſe rather to draw Ariarathes to a con- 
terence, in which he aſſaſſinated him with a dagger 
concealed for that purpoſe in the view of the two 
armies. He ſet his own fon of only eight years old 
in his place, cauſed him to be called Ariarathes, and 
gave him Gordius for his governor (i). The. * 
docians, not being able to bear the vexations of the 
lieutenants of Mithridates, roſe in arms, called in 
Ariarathes, the late king's brother, from Aſia, and 
placed him upon the throne. | 

ARIARATHES IX. Soon after his return, Mithridates 
attacked, overthrew, and expelled him the kingdom. 
That young prince's grief brought a diſtemper on him, 
of which he died ſoon after. Mithridates had re-eſta- 
bliſhed his ſon upon the throne. 

Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, apprehending that 
Michridates, being in poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, might 
fall upon his dominions, ſet up an infant of eight 
years old, to whom he alſo gave the name of Ari- 
arathes, and fent deputies to the Romans to demand 
the kingdom of his father in his name. Queen 
Laodice his wife went expreſsly to Rome to ſupport 
the impoſture, and to teſtify, that ſhe had three ſons 
by ARIARATHES VII. of whom this, which ſhe pro- 
duced, was the laſt. Mithridates, on his fide, ven- 
tured to have aſſurances made by Gordius, that this 
F. 2 ſon, 
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ſon, whom he had placed upon the throne, was the 


fon of that Ariarathes who had been killed in the war 


againſt Ariſtonicus. What times were theſe! what 
a ſeries is here of frauds and impoſtures! The Ro- 
man people ſaw through them; and, not to ſupport 
them on either fide, decreed that Mithridates ſhould 
renounce Cappadocia, which for the future ſhould 
enjoy its liberty, and govern itſelf as it thought 
proper. But the Cappadocians ſent to Rome to de- 
clare that liberty was inſupportable to them, and 


to demand a king. We may juſtly be aſtoniſhed 


at the taſte of a people, who could prefer ſlavery 
to liberty] but there are capricious and corrupt na- 
tions, to which the monarchical is better adapted 


than the republican government; and there are few 


people, who are wile enough to make a moderate 
uſe of perfect and entire liberty. The Cappadocians 
elected, or rather received from the Romans, Ario- 
barzanes for their King, whoſe family was extinct at 
the third generation, 

ARIOBARZANES I. (4) This new prince did not 
enjoy his dignity in peace. Mithraas and Bagoas, 
generals of Tigranes, drove him out of Cappadocia, 
and re · inſtated Ariarathes, fon of Mithridates. The 
Romans cauſed Ariobarzanes to be re- inſtated. He 
was expelled ſome time after by an army ſent by Mi- 
thridates into Cappadocia in favour of his fon. Sylla, 
having obtained great advantages over Mithridates, 
compelled him to abandon Cappadocia. Some time 
after, at the inſtigation of that prince, Tigranes in- 
vaded that kingdom, and carried off three hundred 
thouſand men, to whom he gave lands in Armenia. 
Ariobarzanes, who had eſcaped to Rome before the 
invaſion, was not reſtored till Pompey had put an end 
to the war with Mithridates. 


AR10BARZANES II. Pompey had conſiderably en- 


JC. larged the dominions of Ariobarzanes, when he re- 


placed him upon the throne of Cappadocia, His 


ſon 
(a) Appian. in Mithrid. p. 176, Kc. Juſtin, 1, xxxviii, c. 3. Plut, 
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ſon ſucceeded to all that great inheritance, but did 
not keep it long. He was killed ſome time before 
Cicero went to command in Cilicia. The prince who 
reigned at that time was ArroBazzanes III. grand- 
ſon of ARITOBARZANES I. 

ARIOBARZANES III. Cicero (3), upon quitting A. M. 
Rome, had received orders to favour and protect N 
Ariobarzanes with all poſſible care, as a prince whoſe 5 _ ? 
welfare was dear to the ſenate and people: a glorious 
teſtimonial, which had never before been granted to 
any king. Cicero punctually executed the order of 
the ſenate. When he arrived in Cilicia, Ariobar- 
zanes was menaced with being killed, as his father 
had been. A conſpiracy was on foot againſt him, 
in favour of his brother Ariarathes. The latter de- 
clared to Cicero, that he had no part in that plot; 
that indeed he had been earneſtly ſollicited to accept 
the kingdom, but that he had always been infinitely 
averſe to ſuch thoughts, during the life of his 
brother, who had no iſſue. Cicero employed the 
authority of his office, and all the credit his high re- 
putation gave him, to diſpel the ſtorm with which 
the king was threatened, His * endeavours were ſuc- 
ceſsful; he ſaved the king's life and crown by his 
conſtancy, and a generous diſintereſtedneſs, which 
rendered him inacceſſible to all the attempts that were 
made to corrupt his integrity, and to make him 
change ſides. The greateſt danger came from the 
high-prieft of Comana, There were two principal 

cities of that name, the one in Cappadocia, and the 
other in the kingdom of Pontus (c). They were con- 
ſecrated to Bellona, and obſerved almoft the ſame ce- 
remonies in the worſhip of that goddefs. The one 
was formed —_ the model. of the other; that of 
Pontus upon that of Cappadocia. It is of the latter 


4 „ 
(b) Cic. Epilt. 2 and 4+ I. XV. ad Famil. & Epiſt. 20. I. v. ad Attic. 
i 6-ot (e) Strabo. I. xii, p. 535, & 1 55 
riobarzanes ra mea vi- ele, i, 0 s 
vit, regnat 'E» de confilio & numque ri. Cic, EM. 25 
auQtoritate, & quod proditeribus I. v. ad Aitice 
ejus angie ws, non modd 
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we ſpeak in this place, The temple of that goddeſs 
was endowed with great eſtates, and ſerved by a 
vaſt number of perſons, under the authority of a 
pontiff, a man of great credit, and ſo conſiderable, 
that only the king was his ſuperior : he was generally 


of the blood royal. His dignity was for life. 


Strabo ſays, that in his time there were above fix 
thouſand perſons conſecrated to the ſervice of this 
temple. From hence the high-prieſt was ſo power- 
ful; and“ in the time of which we ſpeak, might 
have occaſioned a very dangerous war, and involved 


Ariobarzanes in great difficulties had he thought 


proper to defend himſelf by force of arms, as it was 
believed he would; for he had troops, both horſe 
and foot, ready to take the field, with great funds 
to pay and ſubſiſt them, But Cicero, by his  pru- 
dence, prevailed upon him to retire out of the king- 
dom, and to leave Ariobarzanes in the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. 

During the civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, 
Ariobarzanes marched with ſome troops to the Jatter, 
who were preſent at the battle of Pharſalia. This, 
no doubt, was the reaſon that Cæſar laid Ariobar- 
zanes under contribution. It is certain that he exacted 
very conſiderable ſums of money from him (4); 
for that prince repreſented to him, that it would 


be impoſſible for him to pay them, if , Pharnaces 


continued to plunder Cappadocia, Cæſar was then 
in Egypt, from whence he ſet out to reduce Pharnaces 
to reaſon. He paſſed through Cappadocia, and made 
ſuch regulations there, as imply that Ariobarzanes and 
his brother were in no very good underſtanding, 
and entirely ſubjected. the latter to the authority of 
the former, After Cæſar had conquered Pharna- 

| ces, 


(4) Cæſar de Bell. Civ. I. iii. Hiſt. de Bell. Alex. 


Cum magnum bellum in Cap- bant, perfeci ut e regno ille diſ- 
padocia coucitaretur, fi ſacerdos cederet ; rexque fine tumultu ac 
armis ſe (quod fafturus putabatur) fine armis, omni auctoritate aulæ 
defenderet, adoleſcens & equitatu cbmmunita, regnum cum dignt- 
& peditatu & pecunia paratus, & tate obtineret. Cic. Yi. 4. 
tato, iis qui novari aliquid vole- lib. xv. ad Famil. 
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ces (e), he gave part of Cilicia and Armenia to Ario- 

barzanes. | | 
This good treatment /] gave the murtherers of A. N. 

Cæſar reaſon to believe, that the king of Cappadocia an? 1. c. 

would not favour their party. He did not openly 4. 

declare againſt them; but he refuſed to enter into 

their alliance. This conduct gave them a juſt 

diffidence of him, ſo that Caſſius thought it in- 

cumbent upon him not to ſpare him. He attacked 

him, and having taken him priſoner, put him to 

death, | 
ARIARATHES. X. By the death of Ariobarzanes, 

the kingdom of Cappadocia remained to his brother 

Ariarathes. The poſſeſſion of it was diſputed with 

him by Siſinna, the eldeſt ſon of Glaphyra, wife ot 

Archelaus, high-prieſt of Bellona, at Comana in Cap- 

padocia. This Archelaus was the grandſon of Arche- 

laus, a Cappadocian by nation, and general of an 

army in Greece for Mithridates againſt Sylla. He 

abandoned the party of Mithridates in the ſecond 

war, as we ſhall relate in the twenty-ſecond book (g), 

and joined the Romans. He left one ſon, named 

alſo Archelaus, who married Berenice, queen of Egypt, 

and was killed ſix months after in a battle. He ob- 

tained a very honourable dignity of Pampey, which 

was the high-prieſthood of, Comana in Cappadocia. 

His ſon Archelaus poſſeſſed it after him. He married 

Glaphyra, a lady of extraordinary beauty, and had 

two ſons by her, Siſinna and Archelaus. (5) The firſt A. M. 

diſputed the kingdom of Cappadocia with Ariarathes, 22 

who poſſeſſed it. Mark Anthony was the judge of vY 

this difference, and determined it in favour of Silinna. 

What became of him is not known; hiſtory only 

tells us, that Ariarathes re-aſcended the throne. Five 

or ſix years after, Mark Anthony expelled him (i), 

and ſet Archelaus, the ſecond ſon of Glaphyra, upon A. N. 

the throne. | | Pq, 

ARCHELAUS.” 36. 


) Diod. I. xlii. p. 183. Diod, I. xlvii. Strab ; 
(e) Di xlii. p. 183 Di xlvii > 


= 9 . = id + 
2 ——1 — hs 
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1. xii. p. 558. Diod. I. xxxix. p. 116. b) A 
J. v. p. 635] (i) Diod. I. xlix. 0 411. r 
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A.M. 


3971. 
nt. 


33 


A. M. 
3984. 


Ant. J. C. 


A. M. 
3988. 


Ant. J. C. 


J. c. 


ARcuELavs. (&) That prince became very power- 
ful. He expreſſed his gratitude to Mark Anthony, 


by joining him with good troops at the battle of 


Actium. He was fortunate, notwithſtanding that 
conduct, to eſcape the refentment of Auguſtus. 
He was ſuffered to keep pofſeflion of Cappadocia, 
and was almoſt the only one treated with ſo much 
favour. 

He aſſiſted Tiberius (7) to re-eſtabliſh Tigranes in 
Armenia, and obtained of Auguſtus, Armenia Minor, 
and a great part of Cilicia. Tiberius rendered him 
great ſervices with Auguſtus, eſpecially when his ſub- 
jects brought accuſations againſt him before that 
prince, He pleaded his cauſe himſelf, and was the 
occafion of his gaining it. Archelaus fixed his reſi- 
dence in the iſland of Eleuſis near the coaſt of Ci- 
licia, and having married Pythodoris, the widow of 
Polemon king of Pontus, he conſiderably augmented 
his power. For as the ſons of Polemon were in- 
fants at that time, he had undoubtedly the adminiftra- 
tion of their kingdom jointly with their mother. 

His reign was very long and happy : () but his 
latter years were unfortunate, in effect of Tiberius's 

enge. That prince, who ſaw with pain, that 
Caivs and Lucius, the ſons of Agrippa, grandſons of 
Auguſtus, and his ſons by adoption, were raiſed by 
degrees above him; * to avoid giving umbrage to 
the two young Cæſars, and to ſpare himſelf the morti- 
fication of being witneſs to their aggrandiſement, 
demanded and obtained permiſſion to retire to Rhodes, 
under pretext that he had occaſion ro withdraw from 
bufineſs and the hurry of Rome for the re-eſtabliſh- 


ment of his health. is retreat was conſidered as a 
real baniſhment, and people began to negle& him 
as 


(#) Phat. in Anton. p. 44. (0) Joſeph. Antiq. I. xv. c. 5. Diod. 
I. liv. p. 526. Sueton. in Tib: c. viii. Diod. I. Ivii. p. 614. Strab. 
I. xiv. p. 671. & |. xii, p. 556. (m) Diod. in Excerpt. p. 662, 
Sueton. in Tib. c. x. Vell. Paterc. I. ii. c. 99. 

* Ne fulgor ſuus orientium ju- ſocero atque eodem vitrico acqui- 
venum obſtaret initiis, diſſimulata eſcendi a continuatione laborum 
cauſa conſilii ſui, commeatum ab petiit, Paterc. I. ii. c. 99. 
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as a perſon in diſgrace, and did not believe it ſafe 
10 appear his friends. During his ſtay at Rhodes, 
king Archelaus, who was not very remote from thence, 
reſiding generally at + Eleuſis, paid him no honours, 
forgetting the great obligations he had to him. Tr 
was not, ſays Tacitus, out of pride or haughtineſs, 
but by the advice of Auguſtus's principal friends, 
who believed the amity of Tiberius dangerous at 
that time. On the contrary, when young Caius Cæſar, A. N. 
appointed governor of the Eaft, was ſent into Ar- , 42% c 
menia by Auguſtus, to appeaſe the troubles of that +; * 
country, Archelaus, who looked upon him as the 
future ſucceſſor to the empire, paid him all kind of 
honours, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the zeal with 
which he paid his court to him. Politicians are 
ofren miſtaken in their conjectures, for want of a 
clear inſight into futurity. It had been more conſiſt- 
ent with prudence and wiſdom in Archelaus to have 
- obſerved ſuch a conduct as had been agreeable to 
each of the princes, who might both arrive at the em- 
pire. Something of this nature is obſerved of Pom- 
ponius | Atticus, who during the diviſions, with 
which the republick was torn at different times, 
always knew how to render himſelf agreeable to 
both parties. | 
Tiberius never forgot the injurious preference that 
had been given to his rival, which was the more of- 
fenſive to him, as it argued an ungrateful diſpoſition 
in Archelaus. He made him highly ſenGble of this A. M. 
when he became maſter, Archelaus was cited to , 77 


75 


An. Dom. 
c 16. 


* Rex Archelaus quinquageſi- 
mum annum — 2 
tur, inviſus Tiberio, quod eum 
Rhodi agentem nullo officio coluiſ- 
ſet, Nec id Archelaus per ſuper- 
biam omiſerat, ſed ab intimis Au- 

uſti monitus; quia florente Caio 
fare, miſſoque ad res Orientis, 
intuta Tiberii amicitia credebatur. 
TP s WAS eagues diſ- 
w_ from Rhodes, Strab. 1. — 
3 51. 


. Attic, C. XX. 


Hoc quale fit, facilius exiſti- 
mabit is, qui judicare quante ſit 
ſapientiæ, eorum retinere uſum be- 
nevolentiamque inter quos maxi- 
marum rerum non ſolum æmula- 
tio, ſed obtrectatio tanta interce- 
debat, quantum fuit incidere ne- 
ceſſe inter Cæſarem atque Antoni- 
um, cum ſe uterque principem non 
ſolum urbis Romanz ied or bis ter- 


rarum eſſe cuperet, Corn. Nep. in 
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Rome, as having endeavoured to excite troubles in 
the province. Livia wrote to him, and, without diſ- 
ſembling the emperor's anger, gave him hopes of 

rdon, provided he came in perſon to demand it. 

his was a ſnare laid for drawing him out of his 
kingdom: The“ king of Cappadocia either did not 

rceive it, or dared not act as if he did. He ſet 
dut for Rome, was very ill received by Tiberius, and 
faw himſelf proceeded againſt as a criminal. Dion 
aſſures us, that Archelaus, deprefſed with age, was 
generally believed to have loſt his reaſon; but that in 
reality he was perfectly in his ſenſes, and counterfeited 
the madman, becauſe he ſaw no other means of ſav- 
ing his life. The ſenate paſſed no ſentence againft 
him; but age, the gout, and, more than thoſe, the 
indignity of the treatment he was made to ſuffer, 
faon occaſioned his death. - He had reigned two-and- 
fifty years. After his death Cappadocia was reduced 
into a province of the Roman empire. 

This kingdom was very powerful. The revenues 
of Cappadocia were ſo conſiderable when Archelaus 
died, that Tiberius thought himſelf able, from his new 
acquiſition, to abate the half of a tax he had cauſed 
to be levied. He even gave that province ſome re- 
lief, and would not exact from it all the duties it had 
paid the laſt king. y 

The kings of Cappadocia generally reſided at Ma- 
zaca (u), a city ſituate upon the mountain Argea, 
and was governed by the laws of + Charondas. This 
city was built upon the river Melas, which empties 
itſelf into the Euphrates. A king of Cappadocia, 
whom Strabo only calls Ariarathes without mention- 
ing the time when he lived, having filled up the 

| | mouths 


(») Strab, I. xit. p. 337, $39- 


Ille ignarus doli, vel, f in- 
telligere videretur, vim metuens, 
in urbem properat : exceptuſque 
immiti a principe, & mox accuſa- 
tus a ſenatu; non ob crimina, que 
fingebantur, ſed angore, ſimul 
fellas ſenio, & quia regibus qua, 


nedum infima, infolita ſunt, finem 
vite ſponte an fato implevit. 
Tacit. Annal. I. ii. c. 42: 

+ This Charondas was a cele- 
brated legiſlator of Grecia Major 
of whom mention has been made, 
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mouths of this river, it overflowed all the neighbour- 
ing country ; after which he cauſed ſmall iſlands to 
be made in it, after the manner of the Cyclades, 
where he paſſed part of his life in puerile diver- 
fions. The river broke the dams of its mouths, 
and the waters returned into their channel. The 
Euphrates having received them, overflowed, and 
did incredible damages in Cappadocia, The Ga- 
latians, who inhabited Phrygia, ſuffered alſo great 
loſſes by that torrent, for which they inſiſted upon 
being made amends. They demanded three hundred 
talents of the king of Cappadocia, and made the 
Romans their judges. 

Cappadocia abounded with horſes, aſſes (o), and 
mules, It was from thence the horſes were brought 
ſo particularly allotted for the uſe of the emperors, 
that the conſuls themſelves were forbid to have any 
of them. It furniſhed alſo a great number of “ ſlaves 
and falſe witneſſes. The Cappadocians were reported 
to accuſtom themſelves to the bearing of torments 
from their infancy, and to put one another to the 
queſtion by the rack and other methods of torture, 
in order to inure themſelves againſt the pains their 
falſe witneſs might one day expoſe them to ſuffer. 
This people exceeded the Greek nation in per- 
jury (p), though the latter had carried that vice to a 
great height, if we may believe Cicero, who aſcribes 
to them the having made this manner of ſpeaking com- 
mon amongſt them; Lend me your evidence (q), and PI 
pay you with mine. 

Cappadocia, generally ſpeaking, was far from be- 
ing a country of great geniuſſes and learned men. 
It has produced however ſome very celebrated au- 
thors. Strabo and Pauſanias are of that number. Ir 
was believed eſpecially, that the Cappadocians were 
very unfit for the profeſſion of orators; and 'it be- 


came 


(a) Boch. Phaleg. I. iii. c. 11. Schol. Perſii. (p) Cic. pro Flac. n. g. 10. 
(q) Da mihi teſlimonium mutuum 
#* Mancipiis locuples eget æris Cappadonum rex, Horat, 
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came a proverb, that a * rhetorician of that country 
was as hard to be found as a white raven or a flying 
tortoiſe. S. Baſil and S. Gregory Nazianzen are ex- 
ceptions to that rule 
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T HIS twenty-firſt Book contains the concluſion 


I 


of the hiſtory of Syracuſe. It may be di- 
vided into three - parts. The firſt, includes 
the long reign of Hizzo II. The ſecond, the ſhort 
reign of his grandſon, Hizzownymus, the troubles of 
Syracuſe conſequential of it, with the fiege and taking 
of that city by MarctLLus. The third is an exact 
abridgement of the hiſtory of ' Syracuſe, with ſome re- 
flexions on the government and character of the Sy- 
racuſans, and on Ax CHIMEDES. | 


ARTICLE. I 


Secr. I. Hitro the Second choſen captain general by the 
Syracuſans, and ſoon after appointed ring. He makes 
an alliance with the Romans in the beginning of the firſt 
Punick war. 


(a) IERO II. was deſcended from the family of A. M. 


Gelon, who had formerly reigned in Syra- Ze. 


cuſe. As his mother was of flaviſh extraction, his 
father Hierocles, according to the barbarous cuſtom 


of thoſe times, cauſed him to be expoled ſoon after 


his birth; believing that the infant diſhonoured the 
nobility of his race. If Juſtin's fabulous account may 
be believed, the bees nouriſhed him feveral days with 
their honey. The oracle declaring, that ſo ſingular an 
event was a certain preſage of his future greatneſs, 
Hierocles cauſed him to be brought back ro his houſe, 
and took all poſſible care of his education. Th 
e 


(a) Juſtin. 1. Xxxiii. c. 4. 


t. 
39+» 
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The child improved as much from the pains taken 


to form him as could be expected. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf early from all thoſe of his years, by his ad- 7 
dreſs in military exerciſes, and his courage in battle. of 
He acquired the eſteem of Pyrrhus, and received ſe- had 
veral rewards from his own hands. He was of a turk 
beautiful aſpect, large ſtature, and robuſt complexion. con 
In his converſation * he was humane and polite, in the) 
buſineſs juſt, and moderate in command]; ſo that he con 
wanted nothing royal except the throne. | whe 
(b) Diſcord having ariſen between the citizens of Sy- the 
racuſe andtheir troops, the latter, who were in the neigh- ther 
bourhood, raiſed Artemedorus and Hiero to the ſu- atte 
preme command, which comprehended all authority com 
civil and military. The latter was at that time thirty tery 
years old, but of a prudence and maturity, that pro- amo 
miſed a great king. Honoured with this command, by the 
the help of ſome friends he entered the city, and having vok. 
found means to bring over the adverſe party, who were to tl 
intent upon nothing but raiſing diſorders, he behaved min: 
with ſo much wiſdom and greatneſs of mind, that the rebe 
Syracuſans, though highly diſſatisfied with the liberty and 
aſſumed by the ſoldiers of making ſuch an election with- by a 
out any right, were however unanimous in conferring and 
upon him the title and power of ſupreme commander. dano 
From his firſt meaſures it was eaſy to judge, that thou 
the new magiſtrate aſpired at ſomething more than coun 
that office, In effect obſerving that the troops no crue 
ſooner quitted the city, than Syracuſe was involved racte 
in new troubles by ſeditious ſpirits and lovers of no- him 
velty, he perceived how important it was in the ab- the 
ſence of himſelf and the army, to have ſomebody Man 
upon whom he might rely for keeping the citizens my, 
within the bounds of their duty. Leptinus ſeemed ſide 
very fit for that purpoſe, he had abundance of per- on t 
ſons devoted to his intereſts, and was in very great ſelf 
credit with the people. Hiero attached him to him- tack, 
ſelf for ever, by eſpouſing his daughter, and'by the V. 
ſame alliance ſecured the publick tranquillity, 2 1 
| rne | 
(6b) Polyb. I. i. p. 8, 9. — 4 


In alloquio blandu in nego- prorius ut nihil ei regium deeſſe, 
tio juſtus, in imperio moderatus ; præter regnum, videretur. Juſ in. 


OF SYRACUSE. 
the time he ſhould be obliged to remove from Syra- 
cuſe, and march at the head of the armies. 
Another much bolder, though far leſs juſt, ſtroke 
of policy, eſtabliſhed his ſecurity and repoſe. He 
had every thing to fear from the foreign ſoldiers, 
turbulent malignant men, void of reſpect, for | their 
commanders, and of affection for a ftate of which 
they made no part, ſolely actuated by the deſire of 
command and lucre, and always ready for a revolt; 
who having been bold enough to aſſume a right in 
the election of magiſtrates, which did not belong to 
them, were capable, upon the leaſt diſcontent, of 
attempting any thing againſt himſelf. He bn 
comprehended, that he ſhould never have the maſ- 
tery over them, from their being too well united 
amoneſt themſelves; that if he undertook to puniſh 
the moſt criminal, their chaſtiſement would only pro- 
voke the reſt; and that the only means to put an end 
to the troubles they occaſioned, was utterly to exter- 
minate the factious militia, whoſe licentiouſneſs and 
rebellious diſpoſition ' were only fit to corrupt others, 
and incline them to pernicious exceſſes. ' Deceived 
by a falſe zeal and blind love for the publick good, 
and ſenſibly affected allo with the proſpect of the 
dangers to which he was perpetually expoſed, he 
thought it incumbent on him, for the ſafety of his 
country and ſecurity of his perſon, to proceed to a 
cruel and fad extremity, equally contrary to his cha- 
rafter and juſtice, but which ſeemed neceſſary to 
him in the preſent conjuncture. He therefore took 
the field under the pretext of marching againſt the * 
Mamertines. When he came within view of the ene- 
my, he divided his army into two parts : on the one 
fide he poſted ſuch of the ſoldiers as were Syracuſans: 
on the other, thoſe who were not ſo. He put him- 
ſelf at the head of the firſt, as if he inrended an at- 
tack, and left the others expoſed to the Mamertines, 
Vol. VII. G who 


as They were originally Campani- wards ſeiſed Meffina, having firfl 
an troops, whom Agathocles had put the principal inhabitauts to the 
taken into his pay, atd who ajter- fword. 
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who cut them in pieces: after which he returned th 
quietly to the city with the Syracuſan troops, = q 
The army being thus purged of all who might oy 
| excite. diſorders and ſedition, he raiſed a ſufficient all 
| number cf new troops, and afterwards diſcharged the nei 
| duties of his function in peace. The Mamertines, ne> 
| elate with their ſucceſs, advancing into the country, thi! 
| . he marched againſt them with the Syracuſan troops, pa 
| whom he had armed and diſciplined well, and gave 
| 4.M, them battle in the plain of Myla. A great part of the hay 
-736- enemies were left upon the place, and their generals con 
Aut. Fo Co : | 7 1 
| e. made priſoners. At his return he was declared king in 
by all the citizens of Syracuſe, and afterwards by all Th 
| the allies. This happened feven years after his being and 
raiſed to the ſupreme authority. his 
It would be difficult to juſtify the manner in which to 
he attained that eminence. Whether he put the The 
foreign ſoldiers in motion himſelf, which ſeems pro- bur 
bable enough, or only to lend himſelf to their zeal, ir was 
was a Criminal infidelity to his country, and the publick Clat 
authority, to which his example gave a mortal wound. Cart 
It is true, the irregularity of his entrance upon office was to t 
tome what amended, by the conſent which the people and beſic 
allies afterwards gave to it. But can we ſuppoſe, in 7 
ſuch a conjuncture, that their conſent was perfectly rivec 
tree? As to his being elected king, there was nothing mak 
forced in that: if his ſecret ambition had any part new 
in it, that fault was well atoned for, by his wiſe and Otac 
diſintereſted conduct through the long duration of his Sicil 
reign and life. and 
The loſs of the battle we have ſpoken of entirely T 
diſconcerted the affairs of the Mamertines. Some and 
of them had recourſe to the Carthaginians, to whom - ceive 
they ſurrendered their citadel; others reſolved to That 
abandon the city to the Romans, and ſent to deſire mon 
their aid. Hence aroſe the firſt Punick war, as I have Rom 
explained more at large“ elſewhere. renot 
(ad) Appius Claudius the conſul put to ſea, in order poſſe 


to aid the Mamertines. Not being able to paſs 
- (4) Frontin. Stratag. I. i. c. 4. * Vol. I. Hiſtory of the Carthaginians. 
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the ſtrait of Meſſina, of which the Carthaginians had 
poſſeſſed themſelves, he made a feint of abandoning 
that enterpriſe, and of returning towards Rome with 
all the troops he had on board his fleet. Upon this 
news the enemy, who blocked up Meſſina on the ſide 
next the fea, having retired, as it there had been no- 
thing further to apprehend, Appius tacked about, and 
paſſed the ſtrait without danger. 

(e) The Mamertines, between menaces and ſurpriſe, 
having driven the officer out of the citadel, who 
commanded in it for the Carthaginians, they called 
in Appius, and opened the gates of their city to him. 
The Carthaginians ſoon after formed the ſiege of it, 
and made a treaty of alliance with Hiero, who joined 


his troops to theirs. The Roman conſul thought fit _ 


to venture a battle, and attacked the Syracuſans firſt, 
The fight was rude. Hiero ſhowed all poſſible courage, 
but could not reſiſt the valour of the Romans, and 
was obliged to give way, and retire to Syracuſe. 
Claudius, having obtained a like victory over the 
Carthaginians, ſaw himſelf maſter of the field, advanced 


to the walls of Syracuſe and even deſigned to have 
beſieged it. 


(f) When the news of Appius's good ſucceſs ar- A. M. 


rived at Rome, it occaſioned great joy. In order to 
make the moſt of it, it was thought proper to uſe 
new efforts. The two conſuls lately elected, Manius 
Otacilius and Manius Valerius, were ordered into 
Sicily. Upon their arrival ſeveral of the Carthaginian 
and Syracuſan cities ſurrendered at diſcretion. 

The conſternation of Sicily, joined to the number 
and force of the Roman legions, made Hiero coa- 
ceive what event this new war was likely to have. 
That prince was ſenſible, that he might rely upon a 
more faithful and conſtant. amity on the ſide of the 
Romans. He knew that the Carthaginians had not 
renounced the deſign they had anciently formed, of 
poſſeſſing themſelves of all Sicily; and if they made 

"WY them- 
(e) Polyb. I. i. p. 10, 11. (/) Ibid, p. 15, 16. 
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themſelves maſters of Meſſina, he rightly judged his 
power would be very inſecure in the neighbourhood 


of ſuch dangerous and formidable enemies. He ſaw 
no other expedient for the preſervation of his king- 
dom, than to leave the Carthaginians engaged with 
the Romans; well aſſured that the war would be long 
and obſtinate between theſe two republicks equal in 
their forces, and that as long as they ſhould be at 


' blows, he ſhould have no reaſon to apprehend being 


diſtreſſed either by the one or the other. He there- 
fore ſent ambaſſadors to the conſuls to treat of peace 
and alliance. They were far from refuſing thoſe 
offers. They were too much afraid, that the Cartha- 
ginians, maſters at ſea, might cut off all paſſage 
tor proviſions; which fear was the better founded, 
as the troops, who had firſt paſſed the ſtrait, had 
ſuffered extremely by famine. An alliance with 
Hiero ſecured the legions in that reſpect, and was 
immediately concluded. The conditions were, that 
the king ſhould reſtore to the Romans, without ran- 
ſom, all the priſoners he had taken from them, and 
pay them an hundred * talents in money. 

From thenceforth Hiero ſaw no war in his domini- 
ons, nor had any other ſhare in it, than of ſending 
ſupplies to the Romans upon occaſion. In other re- 
ſpects he reigned as a king who had no view nor am- 
bition but the eſteem and love of his people. No 
prince was ever more ſucceſsful in that point, nor 
longer enjoyed the fruits of his wiſdom and prudence. 
During more than fifty years that he lived after be- 
ing elected king, whilſt all things were in flames 
around him, occaſioned by the cruel] wars which the 
to moſt potent ſtates of the world made againſt 
each other, he was ſo prudent and happy to be no 
more than a ſpectator of them, and only to hear 
the noiſe of thoſe arms, which ſhook all the neigh- 
bouring regions; himſelf and his people retained a 
profound PEACE. 

(g) The Romans perceived on more than one oc- 

| caſion, 


(s) Polyb. I. i. p. 18. An Fanudred thouſand crowns, 
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caſion, during the firſt Punick war, and eſpecially at 
the ſiege of Agrigentum, with which it was in a man- 
ner opened, the importance of their alliance with 
Hiero, who abundantly ſupplied them with proviſions 
at times when the Roman army, without his aid, had 
been expoſed to exceſlive famine. | 

The interval between the end of the firſt Punick 
war, and the commencement of the ſecond, which 
was about five-and twenty years, was a time of peace 
and tranquillity to Hiero, in which the actions of that 
prince are little ſpoken of. 

(b) Polybius only informs us, that the Carthagini- A., M- 

ans, in the unhappy war they were obliged to ſup- "Eo TC. 
port againſt the ſtrangers or mercenaries, which was 241. 
called the African war, finding themſelves extremely 
preſſed had recourſe to their allies, and eſpecially to 
king Hicro, who granted them all they aſked of him. 
That prince conceived, that to ſupport himſelf in 
Sicily, it was neceſſary that the Carthaginians ſhould 
overcome in this war; leſt the ſtrangers, who had al- 
ready obtained many advantages over the Carthagi- 
nians, in caſe of entire ſucceſs, ſhould find no further 
obſtacles to their projects, and ſhould form deſigns of 
bringing their victorious arms into Sicily. - Perhaps 
alſo, as he was an excellent politician, he thought it 
incumbent on him to be upon his guard againſt the 
too great power of the Romans, who would become 
abſolute maſters, if the Carthaginians ſhould be entire- 
ly ruined in the war againſt the revolters. 

Hiere's ſole application during this long interval 
of peace; was to make his ſubjects happy, and to re- 
dreſs the evils, which the unjuſt government of 
Agathocles, who preceded him tome years, and the 
inteſtine diviſions conſequential of them, had occaſi- 
oned: an employment worthy of a king. There was 
a levity and inconſtancy in the character of the Syra- 
cuſans, which often inclined them to exceflive and 
violent reſolutions; but at bottom they were humane 
and equitable, and no enemies to a juſt and reaſon- 

: We G 3 . + _— 
(5) Polyb, I. i. p. 34. | 
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able obedience. The proof of which is, that when 
they were governed with wiſdom and moderation, 
as by Timoleon, they reſpected the authority of 
the laws and magiſtrates, and obeyed them with 
oy. 8 
g Hiero was no ſooner entered upon office, and had 
the ſupreme authority confided to him, than he ſhowed 
his deteſtation for the wretched policy of the tyrants ; 
who, conſidering the citizens as their enemies, had 
no other thoughts than to weaken and intimidate 
them, and repoſed their whole confidence in the foreign 
ſoldiers, by whom they were perpetually ſurrounded. 
He began by- putting arms into the hands of the citi- 
zens, tormed them with care in the exerciſes of war, 
and employed them in preference to all others. 


Sect. II. Hitro's pacifick reign. He particularly fa- 
vcurſ agriculture. He applies the abilities of ARCH.“ 
MEDES his relation to tbe ſervice of the publick, and 
cauſes him to make an infinite number of machines for 
the defence of a befieged place. He dies very old, and 
much regretted by the people. | 


HEN Hiero attained the ſovereign authority, 


his great application was to convince his ſub- 
jects, leſs by his words than his actions, that he was 
infinitely remote from intending any thing to the 
prejudice of their fortunes or liberty, He was not 
intent upon being feared, but upon being loved, 
He looked upon himſelf leſs as their maſter, than as 


their protector and father. Before his reign the ſtate 


had been divided by two factions, that of the citizens, 
and that of the ſoldiers ; whole differences, ſupported 
on both ſides with great animoſity, had occaſioned 
infinite misfortunes. He uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to extinguiſh all remains of this diviſion, and to era- 
dicate from their minds all feeds of diſcord and miſ- 
underſtanding, He ſeems to have ſucceeded wonder- 
fully in that reſpect, as during a reign of more 2 
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fifty years, no ſedition or revolt diſturbed the tranquil- 
lity of Syracuſe. | 

What contributed moſt, without doubt, to this 
happy. calm, was the particular care taken by Hiero, 
to keep his ſubjects employed; to baniſh luxury and 
idleneſs, the parents of all vices, the ſource of 'all 
ſeditions, from his dommions; to ſupport and im- 
prove the natural fertility of his country; and to 
place agriculture in honour, which he looked upan 
as the certain means to render his people happy, and 
to diffuſe abundance throughout his kingdom. 
cultivation of lands indeed, beſides employing an in- 
finity of hands, which would otherwiſe remain idle and 
unprofitable, draws into a country, by the exporta- 
tion of grain, the riches - of the neigbouring nations, 
and turns their current into the houſes of the people, 
by a commerce renewing every year the deſerved fruit 
of their labour and induftry. This is, and we cannot 
repeat it too often, what ought to be the peculiar at- 
tention of a wiſe government, as one of the moſt eſſen- 
tial parts of wiſe and ſalutary policy, though unhap- 
pily roo much neglected. had 

Hiero applied himſelf entrrely to this end. He did 
not think it unworthy of the ſovereignty to ſtudy 
and be ſkilful in all the rules of agriculture. (i) He 
even gave himſelf the trouble to compoſe books up- 
on that ſubject, of which we ought much to regret 
the loſs. But he conſidered that object of his en- 
quiries in a manner tit more worthy of a king. 
The principal riches of the ſtate, and the moſt 
certain fund of the prince's revenue conſiſted in 
corn. He therefore believed it of the higheſt conſe- 
quence, and what demanded his utmoſt care and ap 
plication, to eſtabliſh good order in that traffick, to 

render the condition of the huſbandman, of whom 
the greateſt part of the people were compoled, ſafe 
and happy; to aſcertain the prince's dues, whoſe 
principal revenue roſe from them; to obviate ſuch 
diforders as might get ground, to the prejudice of 
| G 4 his 

(i) Polyb. 1, xviii. e. 3. 
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his inſtitutions: and to prevent the unjuſt vexations, 


which endeavours might poſſibly be uſed to obtrude 
in the. ſequel. To anſwer all theſe purpoſes, Hiero 
made regulations ſo wile, reaſonable, equitable, , and 
at the lame time comformable to the people's and 
prince's intereſts, that they became in a manner the 
tundamental laws of the country, and were always 
obſerved. as ſacred and. inviolable, not only in his 
reign but in all ſucceeding times. When the Ro- 
mans had ſubjected the city and dominions of Syra- 
cuſe, they impoſed no new tributes, and decreed, * 
that. all 9 — ſhould be diſpoſed according to the 
laws of Hiero; in order that the Syracuſans, in chang- 
ing their maſters, might have the conſolation not 
to change their laws; and ſee themſelves in ſome 
meaſure ſtill governed by a prince, whoſe name alone 
was always dear to them, and rendered thoſe laws ex- 


, I, have obſerved, that in Sicily the prince's prin- 


cipal revenue conſiſted in corn; the tenth being paid 


him. It was therefore his intereſt that the country 
ſhould be well cultivated, that eſtimates ſhould be 
made of the value of the lands, and that they ſhould 


produce abundantly, as his revenue augmented in 
proportion to their fertility. The collectors of this 


tenth for the prince, which was paid in kind and not 


in money, were called Decumani, that is to ſay, far- 
mers of the tenths. Hiero, in the regulations he made 


upon this head, did not neglect his own intereſts, 
which argues him. a wiſe prince, and good cecono- 
miſt. tie knew very well, there was reaſon to ap- 
prehend, that the country-people, who conſider the 
moſt legal and moderate impoſts as intolerable bur- 
thens, might be tempted to defraud the prince of his 


dues. To ſpare them this temptation, he took ſuch + 


* Decumas lege Hieronica ſem- 
er vendendas cenſuerunt, ut 11s 
jucundior eſſet muneris illius func- 
tio, ſi ejus regis, qui Siculis* carif- 
ſimus fuit, non ſolum inſtituta, 
commutato imperio, verum etiam 


juſt 
nomen remaneret. Cic. Orat. in 
Ver. de frum. n, 15. 

+ Hieronica lex omnibus cuſ- 
todiis ſubjectum aratorem - decu- 
mano tradit, ut neque in ſegeti- 
bus, neque in areis, neque in hor- 
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juſt and exact precautions, that whether the corn 
were in the ear, on the floor to be threſhed, laid u 
in barns, or laden for carriage, it was not poſſible 


for the huſbandman to. ſecrete any part of it, or 


to defraud the collector of a ſingle grain, without ex- 
poling himſelf to a ſevere penalty. But he adds 
alſo, that Hiero had taken the ſame precautions 
againſt the avidity of the collectors, to whom it was 
equally impoſſible to extort any thing from the huſ- 
bandmen beyond the tenth. Hiero ſeems to have 
been very much againſt the  huſbandman's quitting 


99 


his home upon any pretext whatſoever, Cicero ſays 


accordingly, inveighing againſt Verres, who gave 
them great trouble, by frequent and painful journies; 
it is very hard and afflicting to the poor huſbandmen, 
to be brought from their country to the city, from 
their plow to the bar, and the care of tilling their 
lands to that of proſecuting law-ſuits. (&) Miſerum 
atque iniquum ex agro homines traduct in forum, ab 
aratro ad ſubſellia, ab uſu rerum ruſticarum ad in- 
ſolitam litem atque judicium. And beſides, can they 
flatter themſelves, let their cauſe be ever ſo juſt, that 
they ſhall carry it to the prejudice of the collectors? 

udicio ut arator decumanum proſequatur ! | 

Can there be any thing more to a king's praiſe 
than what we have now ſaid? Hiero might undertake 
wars, for he did not want valour, gain battles, make 
conqueſts, and extend the bounds of his dominions, 
and upon theſe accounts might pals for a hero in the 
ſenſe of the generality of men. But with how many 
taxes mult he have charged his people! How many 
huſbandmen muſt he have torn from their lands! 
How much blood would the gaining of thoſe victories 
have colt him! And of what emolument would they 
have been to the ſtate! Hiero, who knew wherein 
true glory conſiſts, placed his in governing his * 

Wit 


(4) Cic. Orat. in Ver. de frum. n. 14. 


reis, neque in amovendo, neque pcena, fraudare decumanum. Cic. 
in aſportando frumento, grano Orat, in Jer. de frum. n. 20. 
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with wiſdom, and in making them happy. Inſtead 

of conquering new countries by the force of arms, he 

endeavoured to multiply his own in a manner 5 the 
e 


cultivation of lands, by rendering them more fertile 
than they were, and in actually multiplying his people, 
wherein the true force and riches of a ſtate con- 
fiſts; and which can never fail to happen when the 
people of a country reap a ſeaſonable advantage from 
their labour, | 

(I) It was in the ſecond Punick war, that Hiero 
gave diſtinguiſhed proofs of his attachment to the 
Romans. As ſoon as he received advice of Hanni- 
bal's arrival in Italy, he went with his fleet well 
equipped to meet Tiberius Sempronius, who was ar- 
rived at Meſſina, to offer that conſul his ſervices, and 
to aſſure him that advanced in age as he was, he 
would ſhow the ſame zeal for the Roman people, as 
he had formerly done in his youth, in the firſt war 
againſt the Carthaginians. He took upon him to 
ſupply the conſul's legions, and the troops of the 
allies, with corn and clothes at his own expence. 
Upon the news received the ſame inſtant, of the ad- 
vantage gained by the Roman over the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, the conſul thanked the king for his advan- 
tageous offers, and made no uſe of them at that 
time. 

(m) Hiero's inviolable fidelity for the Romans, 
which is very remarkable in his character, appears 
{ill more, conſpicuouſly after their defeat near the lake 
of Thraſymene. They had already loft three battles 
againſt Hannibal, each more unfortunate and more 
bloody than the other. Hiero, in that mournful con- 
juncture, ſent a fleet laden with proviſions to the port 
of Oftia, The Syracuſan ambaſſadors, upon their 
being introduced to the ſenate, told them, That 
« Hiero, their maſter, had been as ſenſibly afflicted 
<« on their laſt diſgrace, as if he had ſuffered it - in his 
% own perſon. That though he well knew, that the 
„ orandeur of the Roman people was almoſt me 

cc ad- 

(0 Liv. I. xxi. n. $0, 51. (m) Ibid, I. xxii, n. 37, 38. 
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admirable in times of adverſity, than after the 


+ moſt ſignal ſucceſſes; he had ſent them all the 


aid, that could be expected from a good and 
faithful ally, and earneſtly deſired the ſenate would 
not refuſe to accept it. That they had particular- 
ly brought a victory of gold, that weighed three 
hundred pounds, which the king hoped they 
would vouchſafe to receive as a favourable augury, 


and a pledge of the vows which he made for their 


proſperity. That they had alſo three hundred 
thouſand buſhels of wheat, and two hundred thou- 
ſand of barley; and that if the Roman people de- 
ſired a greater quantity, Hiero would cauſe as much 
as they pleaſed to be tranſported to whatever 
places they ſhould appoint. That he knew the 

Roman people employed none in their armies but 
citizens and allies ; but that he had ſeen light-armed 
ſtrangers in their camp. That he had therefore 
ſent them a thouſand archers and flingers, who 
might be oppoſed ſucceſsfully to the Baleares and 


* Moors of Hannibal's army.” They added to this 
aid a very ſalutary piece of counſel, which was, that 
the prætor, who ſhould be ſent to command in Sicily, 
might diſpatch a fleet to Africa, in order to find the 
Carthaginians ſuch employment in their own country, 


as might put it out of their power by that diverſion to 
ſend any ſuccours to Hannibal. 


The ſenate. anſwered the king's ambaſſadors in 


very obliging and honourable terms, That Hiero 
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acted like a very generous prince, and a moſt 
faithful ally: that from the time he had contraſted 
an alliance with the Romans, his attachment for 
them had been conſtant and unalterable; in fine, 
that in all times and places he had powerfully and 
magnificently ſupported them: that the people had 
a due ſenſe of ſuch generoſity : that ſome cities of 
Italy had already preſented the Roman people 
with gold, who, after having expreſſed their grati- 
tude, had not thought fit to accept it; that the 
victory was too favourable an augury not to be 


re- 
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« received: that they would place herin the Capitol, 
&« that is to ſay, in the temple of the moſt high 
£« Jupiter, in order that ſhe might eſtabliſh there her 
« fixed and laſting abode.” All the corn and barley 
on board the ſhips, with the archers and lingers, were 
ſent to the conſuls. 

Valerius Maximus * obſerves here, upon the noble 
and prudent liberality of Hiero; firſt in the generous 


deſign. he forms, of preſenting the Romans three 


hundred and twenty pounds weight of gold; then 
in the induſtrious precaution he uſes, to prevent 
their refuſal to accept it. He does not offer them 
that gold in ſpecie; he knew the exceeding delicacy 
of the Roman people too well for that; but under 
the form of a victory, which they dared not refule, 
upon account of the good omen it ſeemed to bring 
along with it. | 

Ic is extraordinary to ſee a prince, whoſe domini- 
ons were ſituate as Syracuſe was in regard to Carthage, 
from which it had every. thing to fear, at a time 
when Rome ſeemed near her ruin, continue unalte— 
rably faithful, and declare openly for her intereſts, 
notwithſtanding all the dangers to which fo daring a 
conduct expoled him. A more prudent politician, to 
ſpeak the uſual language, would perhaps have waited 
the event of a new action, and not have been ſo haſty 
to declare himſelf without neceſſity, and at his extreme 
peril. Such examples are the more eſtimable, for be- 
ing rare and almoſt unparalleled. 

I do not know, however, whether, even in 
policy, Hiero ought not to have acted as he did. 
It wculd have been the greateſt of all misfortunes 
for Syracuſe, had the Carthaginians entirely ruined, 
or even weakened the Romans too much. That city 
would have diner felt all the weight of Car- 

thage; 


* Trecenta millia die tri- 
tici, & ducenta millia hordei, au- 
rique ducenta & quadraginta pondo 
urbi noſtræ muneri miſit. Neque 
ignarus verecundiæ majorum noſ- 
trorum, quòd nollet aceipere, in 


habitum id victotriæ formavit, ut 
eos religione motos, munificentiz 
ſua uti cogeret: voluntate mit- 
tendi priùs, iterum providentia 
cavendi ne remitteretur, liberalis. 
Val, Max, I, iv. C. 8. 
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thage; as it was ſituated over againſt it, and lay highly 
N convenient tor ſtrengthening its commerce, ſecuring 
it the empire of the ſea, and eſtabliſhing it en- 
tirely in Sicily, by the poſſeſſion of the whole iſland. 
It had therefore been imprudent to ſuffer ſuch allies 
to be ruined by the Carthaginians; who would 
not have been the better friends to the Syracuſans 
for their having renounced the Romans by force. 
It was therefore a deciſive point, to fly immediate- 
ly to the aid of the Romans; and as Syracuſe would 
neceſſarily fall after Rome, it was abſolutely requiſite 
to hazard every thing, either to ſave Rome, or fall 
with her. 

If che facts, which hiſtory has préſerved of fo long 
and happy a reign, are few, they do not give us the 
leſs idea of this priace, and ought to make us ex- 
ceedingly regret the want of a more particular infor- 
mation concerning his actions. 

(1) The ſum of an hundred talents (an hundred 
thouſand crowns) which he tent to the Rhodians, and 
thepreſents he made them after the great earthquake, 
which laid waſte their iſland, and threw down their 
Coloſſus, are illuſtrious inſtances of his liberality 
and magnificence. The modeſty, with which his 
preſents v were attended, infinitely exalts the value of 
them. He cauſed two ſtatues to be erected in the 
Publick Place at Rhodes, repreſenting the people of 
Syracuſe placing a crown upon the head of the Rhodi- 
ans; as if, ſays Polybius, Hiero, after having made 
that people magnificent preſents, far from aſſuming 
any vanity from his munificence, believed himſelf 
their debtor upon that very account. And indeed, 
the liberality and beneficence of a prince to ſtrangers 
is rewarded with intereſt, in the pleaſure they give 
himſelf, and the glory he acquires by them. 

There is a paſtoral of Theocritus (L. 16.) named 
afrer the king we ſpeak of, wherein the poet ſeems 
to reproach that prince tacitly, with paying very ill 
for che verſes made in honour of him. But the mean 


manner 


(2) Polyb. I. v. p. 429. 
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manner in which he claims, as it were, a reward 


for the verſes he meditates, leaves room to con- 
clude, that the imputation of avarice falls with more 
Juſtice upon the poet than upon the prince, dil- 
tinguiſhed and eſteemed, as we have ſcen, from his 
liberality. | 

(o) It is to Hiero's juſt taſte, and ſingular atten- 
tion to every thing that affected the publick good, 
that Syracuſe was indebted for thoſe amazing ma- 
chines of war, of which we ſhall ſoon ſce it make ſo 
oreat an uſe, when beſieged by the Romans. Though 
that prince ſeemed to devote his cares entirely to the 
tranquillity and domeſtick affairs of the kingdom, he 
did not neglect thoſe of war; convinced, that the 
ſureſt means to preſerve the peace of his dominions, 
was to hold himſelf always in readineſs to make war 
upon unjuſt neighbours, who ſhould attempt to dil- 
turb it. He knew how to ule the advantage of hav- 
ing ia his dominion the moſt learned geometrician 
the world had ever produced; it is plain J mean 
Archimedes. He was illuſtrious, not only by his 
great ability in geometry, but his birth, as he was 
Hiero's relation. Senſible alone to the pleaſures of 
the mind, and highly averſe to the hurry and tumult 
of buſineſs and government, he devoted himſelf 
ſolely ro the ſtudy of a ſcience, whole ſublime ſpecu- 
lations of truths purely intellectual and ſpiritual, and 
entirely diſtinct from matter, have ſuch attraction 
with the learned of the firſt rank, as ſcarce leaves 
them at liberty to apply themſelves to any other 
objects. 

Hiero had, however, ſufficient power with Archi- 
medes, o engage him ro deſcend from thoſe lofty 
ſpeculations to the practice of the mechanicks, which 
depend on the hand, bur are diſpoſed and directed by 
the head. He preſſed him continually, not to em- 
ploy his art always in ſoaring after immaterial and in- 
tellectual objects, but to bring it down to ſenſible and 
corporeal things, and to render his realonings in ſome 

meaſure 
(o) Plut. in Marcel. p. 305, 306. 
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meaſure more evident and familiar to the generality of 
mankind, by joining them experimentally with things 
of uſe. 

Archimedes frequently converſed with the king, 
who always heard him with great attention and ex- 
treme pleaſure. One day, when he was explaining 
to him the wonderful effects of the power of motion, 
he proceeded to demonſtrate, That with a certain given 
power any weight whatſoever might be moved. And 
applauding himſelf afterwards on the force of his de- 
monſtration, he ventured to boaſt, that if there were 
another world beſides this we inhabit, by going to 
that he could remove this at pleaſure. The king, 
ſurpriſed and delighted, deſired him to put his poſi- 
tion in execution, by removing ſome great weight with 
a ſmall force. 

Archimedes preparing to ſatisfy the juſt and rati- 
onal curioſity of his kinſman and friend, he choſe 
one of the galleys in that port, cauſed it to be drawn 
on ſhore with great labour, and by abundance of men. 
He then ordered its uſual lading to be put on board, 
and beſides that, as many men, as it could hold. 
Afterwards placed himſelf at ſome diſtance, and ſit- 
ting at his eaſe, without trouble, or exerting his 
ſtrength in the leaſt, by only moving with his hand 
the end of a machine, which he had provided with 
cords and pullies, he drew the galley to him upon 
the land, with as much eaſe, and as upright, as if it 
had ſwam upon the water. 

The king, upon the ſight of ſo prodigious an effect 
of the power of motion, was entirely aſtoniſhed 
and judged from that experiment the efficacy of the 
art, he earneſtly ſollicited Archimedes to make feve- 
ral ſorts of machines and battering engines for ſicges 
and attacks, as well for the detence as aſſault of 
Places, 

It has been ſometimes aſked, whether the ſublime 
knowledge, of which we ſpeak, be neceſſary to a 
king; and if the ſtudy of arts and ſciences ought 

to be a part of the education of a young 1 
ö at 
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What we read here demonſtrates their utility. If 
king Hiero had wanted taſte and curioſity, and em- 
ployed himſelf ſolely in his pleaſures, Archimedes had 
remained inactive in his cloſet, and all his extraordinary 
fcience been of no advantage to his country. What 
treaſures of uſeful knowledge lie buried in obſcurity, 
and in a manner hid under the earth, becauſe princes 
ſet no value upon learned men, and conſider them as 
perſons uſeleſs to the ſtate ! But when, in their youth, 
they have imbibed ſome ſmall tincture of arts and 
ſciences, for the ſtudy of princes ought to extend no 
farther in that point, they eſteem ſuch as diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by learning, ſometimes converſe with them, 
and place them in honour, and by fo glorious a 
rotection, make way for valuable diſcoveries, of 
which the ſtate ſoon reaps the advantage. Syra- 
cuſe had this obligation to Hiero; which, without 
doubt, was the effect of his excellent education; 
for he had been bred with uncommon care and at- 
tention. 

What has been ſaid hitherto of Archimedes, and 
what we ſhall preſently add upon the admirable ma- 
chines of war, which were uſed during the ſiege of 
Syracuſe, ſhows how wrong it is to deſpiſe thoſe ſub- 
lime and ſpeculative ſciences, whoſe only objects are 
ſimple and abſtract ideas. It is true, that all mere 
geometrical or algebraical ſpeculations do not relate 
to uſeful things. But it is alſo as true, that moſt of 
thoſe, which have not that relation, conduct or refer 
to thole that have, They may appear unprofitable, 
as long as they do not derive from this real intellec- 
tual world ; but the mixed mathematicks, which de- 
ſcend to matter, and conſider the motions of the 
itars, the perfect knowledge of the navigation, the 
art of drawing remote objects near by the aſſiſtance 
of teleſcopes, the increale of the powers of motion, 
the nice exactitude of the balance, and other the like 
objects, become more ealy of acceſs, and in a man- 
ner familiariſe themſelves with the vulgar. The 
labour of Archimedes was long obſcure, and perhaps 
: con- 
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tdfitemned, becauſe he confined himſelf to ſimple 
and barren ſpeculations. Ought we therefore to con- 
clude, that it was uſeleſs and unprofitable ? It was 
from that very ſource of knowledge, buried till 
theri in obſcurity, from which ſhot forth thoſe wing 
lights, and wonderful diſcoveries, which diſplaye 

from their birth a ſenſible and manifeſt utility, and 
pave the Romans aſtoniſhment and deſpait when they 

ſieged Syracuſe. wad 

Hiero was great and magnificent in all things, 
in building palaces, arſenals, and temples. He cauſe 
an infinite number of ſhips of all burthens to be built 
for the exportation of corn; a commerce, in which 
almoſt the whole wealth of the iſland conſiſted. 
(p) We are told of a galley built by his ofder, under 
the direction of Archimedes, which was reckoned 
one of the moſt famous ſtructures of antiquity. It 
was a whole year in building. Hiero paſſed whole 
days amovgit the workmen, to animate them by his 
preſence. 

This ſhip had twenty benches of oars. The enor- 
mous pile was faſtened together on all ſides with 
huge nails of copper, which weighed each ten pounds 
and upwards. : 

The inſide had in it three galleries or corridores, the 
loweſt of which led to the hold by a deſcent of airs, 
the ſecond to apartments, and the firſt to ſoldiers 
lodgings. | 

On the right and left fide of the middle gallery, 
there were to the number of thirty apartments; in 
each of which were four beds for men. The apart- 
ment for the officers and feamen had fifteen beds, and 
three great rooms for eating; the laſt of which, that 
was at the poop, ſerved for a kitchen. All the floots 
of theſe apartments were inlaid with ſmall ſtories in 
different colours, takeri from the Iliad of Homer. 
The ceilings, windows, and all the other parts, were 
finiſhed with wonderful art, and embelliſſied with all 
kinds of ornaments, | 

Vor. VII. H IM 
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In the uppermoſt gallery, there was a, gymna- 
ſium, or place of exerciſe, and walks proportionate 
to the magnitude of the hip. In them were gardens 


and plants of all kinds, diſpoſed in wonderful order. | 


Pipes, ſome of hardened clay, and others of lead, 
conveyed water all around to refreſh them. There 
were alſo arbours of ivy and vines, that had their 
roots in great veſſels filled with earth. Theſe veſſels 


ere watered in the ſame manner as the gardens, The 


arbours ſerved to ſhade the walks. 

After theſe came the apartment of Venus with 
three beds. This was floored with agates and other 
precious ſtones, the fineſt that could be found in the 
iſland. The walls and roof were of cypreſs wood. 
The windows were adorned with ivory, paintings, 
and ſmall ſtatues. In another apartment was a library, 
at the top of which, on the outſide, was fixed a 
ſun- dial. 

There was alſo an apartment with three beds for a 
bath, in which were three great coppers, and a bathing 
veſſel, made of a ſingle ſtone of various colours. This 
veſſel contained two hundred and fifty quarts. At the 
ſhip's head was a great reſervoir of water, which held 
an hundred thouſand quarts. 

All round the ſhip on the outſide were Atlaſſes 
of ſix cubits, or nine feet, in height, which ſupported 
the ſides of the ſhip; theſe Atlaſſes were at equal 
diſtances from each other. The ſhip was adorned on all 
ſides with paintings, and had eight towers proportioned 
to its bigneſs; two at the head, two at the ſtern, 
and four in the middle, of equal dimenſions. Upon 
theſe towers were parapets, from which ſtones might 
be diſcharged upon the ſhips of an enemy, that 
ſhould approach roo near. Each tower was guarded 
by four young men completely armed, and two 
archers. The inſide of them was filled with ſtones 
and arrows. 

Upon the fide of the veſſel, well ſtrengthened with 
planks, was a kind of rampart, on which, was an en- 
gine to diſcharge ſtones, made by Archimedes a it 
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hrew a ſtone of three hundred weight, and an 
arrow of twelve cubits (cighteen feet) tne diſtance 
of a ſtadium, or an hundred and twenty-five paces 
—_— 

The ſhip had three maſts, at each of which were 
two machines to diſcharge ſtones. There alſo were 
the hooks and lumps of lead to throw upon ſuch as 
approached. The whole ſhip was ſurrounded with 
a rampart of iron to keep off thoſe who ſhould at- 
tempt to board it, All around were iron grap- 
plings (corvi) which, being thrown, by machines, 
grappled the veſlels of the enemy, and drew them cloſe 
to the ſhip, from whence it was eaſy to deſtroy them. 
On each of the ſides were ſixty young men completely 
armed, and as many about the maſts, and at the ma- 
chines for throwing ſtones. 

Though the hold of this ſhip was extremely deep, 
one man ſufficed for clearing it of all water, with a 
machine, made in the nature of a ſcrew, invented by 
Archimedes. An Athenian poet of that name made 
an epigram upon this ſuperb veſſel, for which he was 
well paid. Hiero ſent him a thouſand medimni of 
corn as a reward, and cauſed them to be carricd to 
the port Pyrzeum. The medimnus, according to 
father Montfaucon, is a meaſure, that contains fix 
buſhels. This epigram is come down to us, 
The value of verſe was known at, that time in 
Syracuſe. | 5 

Hiero having found that there was no port in Sicily 
capable of containing this veſſel, except ſome, where 
it could not lie at anchor without danger, reſolved to 
make a preſent of it to king * Ptolemy, and ſent it to 
Alexandria. There was at that time a great dearth of 
corn throughout all Egypt. | 

Several other veſlels of leſs burthen attended this 
great ſhip. Three hundred thouſand quarters of 
corn were put on board them, with ten rhouſand 
great earthen jars of ſalted fiſh, twenty thouſand 
quintals (or two millions of pounds) of ſalt meat, 

H 2 twenty 
# There is reaſon ts believe this was Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
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twenty thouſand bundles of different clothes, with- 
out including the proviſions for the ſhips crews and 
officers. 

To avoid too much prolixity, I have retrenched 
ſome part of the deſcription Athenzus has left us of 
this great ſhip. I ſhould have been glad, that, to have 
given us a better idea of it, he had mentioned the 
exact dimenſions of it. Had he added a word upon 
the benches of oars, it would have cleared up and de- 
termined a queſtion, which without it muſt for ever re- 
main doubtful and obſcure. 

Hiero's faith was put to a very ſevere trial, after 
the bloody defeat of the Romans in the battle of 


4 
N 


Cannæ, which was followed by an almoſt univerſal 


defection of their allies. But the waſting of his domi- 
nions by the Carthaginian troops, which their fleet 
had landed in Sicily, was not capable of changing 
him. (p) He was only afflicted to ſee that the con- 
tagion had ſpread even to his own family. He had a 
ſon named Gelon, who married Nereis the daughter 
of Pyrrhus, by whom he had ſeveral children, and 
amongſt others Hieronymus, of whom we ſhall ſoon 
ſpeak. -Gelon, deſpiſing his father's great age, and 
ſetting no value on the alliance of the Romans, after 
their laſt diſgrace at Cannæ, had declared openly for 
the Carthaginians. He had already armed the multi- 
tude, and ſollicited the allies of Syracuſe to join him; 
and would * perhaps have occaſioned great troubles in 
Sicily, if a ſudden and unexpected death had not inter- 


vened. It happened fo opportunely, that his father 


was ſuſpected of having promoted it. He did not 
' ſurvive his ſon long, and died at the age of fourſcore 
and ten years, infinitely regretted by his people, after 
having reigned fifty-four years. 


(p) Liv. I. xxxiii. n. 30. 
* Moviſletque in Sicilia res, niſi mantem eum multitudinem, ſolli- 


more, adeo opportuna ut patrem citantemque ſocios, abſumpſiſſet. 
quoque ſuſpicione ad{pergeret, ar- Liv. 
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Sect. I. Hizronymus, grandſon of HixRO, ſucceeds , 
bim, and cauſes him to be regretted by his vices and 
cruelty. He is killed in a conſpiracy. Barbarous mur- | 
ther of the princeſſes. HieeocraTes and Eericypes 
poſſeſs themſelyes of the government of Syracuſe, 
and declare for the Carthaginians, as HitRonyMus | 
had done. 


ME death of Hiero occaſioned great revolutions 
in Sicily. The kingdom was fallen into the 
hands of Hieronymus his grandion, a young * prince, 
incapable of making a wiſe uſe of his independency, 
and far from reſiſting the ſeducing impreſſions of ſo- 
vereign power. Hiero's apprehenſions, that the 
flouriſhing condition in which he left his kingdom 
would ſoon change under an infant king, ſuggeſted 
to him the thought and deſire of reſtoring their liberty 
to the Syracuſans. But his two daughters oppoſed 
that deſign with rheir whole credit; from the hope, 
that the young prince would have only the title of 
king, and that they ſhould have all the authority, in 
conj unction with their huſbands, Andranadorus and 
Zoippus, who held the firſt rank amongſt his guardi- 
ans T. It was not eaſy for an old man of ninety, to 
hold out againſt the careſſes and arts of thoſe 
two women, who beſieged him day and night, 
to preſerve the freedom of his mind againſt their 
preſſing and aſſiduous inſinuations, and to facrifice 
with courage the intereſts of his family to thoſe of the 
publick, \ 
To prevent as far as poſſible the evils he foreſaw, 
he appointed him fifteen guardians, who were to form 
his counſel ; and earneſtly deſired them, at his death, 
never to depart from the alliance with the Romans, 
to which he had inviolably adhered for fifty years, 


H 3 and 


* Puerum, vix dum libertatem, jam agenti annum, circumſeſſo dies 
nedum dominationem, modice la- nocteſque muliebribus blanditiis, 
turum. Lip. liberare animum, & conrertere 

+ Non facile erat nonageſimum ad publicam privata curam. Liv. 
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and to teach the young prince to tread in his ſteps, 
and to follow the principles in which he had been edu- 


cated till then. 


The king, dying after theſe diſpoſitions, the guar- 
dians he had appointed his grandſon immediately ſum- 
moned the aſſembly, preſented the young prince to 


the people, and cauſed the 


will to be read. A ſmall 


number of people, expreſsly placed to applaud it, 
clapped their hands, and raiſed acclamations of joy. 


All the reſt, in a conſternation equal to that of. a 
family who have lately loſt a good father, kept a 


mournful ſilence, which ſufficiently expreſſed their 
grief for their loſs, and their 5 * of what 
was to come. His“ funeral was afterwards ſolemnized, 
and more honoured by the ſorrow and tears of his 


ſubjects, than the care and regard of his relations for 


his memory. 


Andranadorus's firſt care was to remove all the 


other guardians, by U 
was of age to govern for 


them roundly, the prince 
imſelf. 


He was at that time near fifteen years old. So that 
Andranadorus, being the firſt to renounce the guardi- 
anſnip held by him in common with many colleagues, 
united in his own perſon all their power. The 
diſpoſitions, made by the wileſt princes at their 
deuths, are often little regarded, and ſeldom executed 


afterwards. 


5 


The beſt and moſt moderate prince in the world, 
ſucceeding a king ſo well beloved by his ſubjects, as 
Hiero had been, would have found it very difficulr 
to conſole them for the loſs they had ſuſtained. But 
Hieronymus, as if he had ſtrove by his vices to 
make him ſtill more regretted, no ſooner aſcended the 
throne, than he made the people ſenſible how much 


all things were altered. 


* Funus fit regium, magis a-- 
more civium & caritate, quam cura 
ſuorum celebre Liv. 

+ Vix quidem ulli bono mode- 
ratoque regi facilis erat favor apud 
dy racuſanos, ſuccedenti tantæ ca- 
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Neither king Hiero, nor 


Gelon 


ritati Hieronis. Verum enimvero 
Hieronymus, velut ſuis vitiis de- 
ſiderabilem efficere vellet avum, 
primo ſtatim conſpectu, omnia 
quam diſparia eſſent oſtendit. Liv» 
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Gelon his ſon, during ſo many years, had ever diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves from the other citizens by their 
habits, or, any other ornaments intimating pride. 
Hieronymus was preſently ſeen in a purple robe, with 
a diadem on his head, and ſurrounded by a troop 
of armed guards. Sometimes he affected to imitate 
Dionyſius the tyrant, - in coming out of his palace, 
in a chariot drawn by four white horſes. All the “ reſt 
of his conduct was ſuitable to this equipage : a viſible 
contempt for all the world, haughty and diſdainful, 
in hearing, and affectation of ſaying, diſobliging things, 
ſo difficult of acceſs, that not only ſtrangers, but 
even his guardians, could ſcarce approach him; a 
refinement of taſte in diſcovering new methods of 
debauch ; a cruelty ſo exceſſive, as to exſtinguiſh all 
ſenſe of humanity in him: this odious diſpoſition 
of the young king terrified the people to ſuch a de- 
gree, that even ſome of his guardians, to eſcape his 
cruelty, either put themſelves to death, or condemned 
themſelves to voluntary baniſhment. | 
Only three men, Andranadorus and Zoippus, both 
Hiero's ſons-1n-law, and 'Thrafo, had a great freedom 
of acceſs to the young king. He liſtened a little more 
to them than to the others; but as the two firſt openly 
declared for the Carthaginians, and the latter for the 
Romans, that difference of ſentiments, and very warm 
diſputes frequently the conſequence of it, drew upon 
them that prince's attention. | 
About this time a conſpiracy againſt the life of 
Hieronymus happened to be diſcovered. One of the 
principal conſpirators, named Theodotus, was accuſed: 
Being put to the queſtion, he confeſſed the crime as 
to himſelf ; but all the violence of the moſt cruel 
torments could not make him betray his  accomplices. 
At length, as if no longer able to ſupport the pains 
inflicted on him, he accuſed the king's” beſt friends, 
| H 4 160 though 


* Hunc tam ſuperbum appara- melioſa diftaz rari aditus, & 
tum babitumque convenientes ſe- alienis modd ſed tutoribus etis | 
quebantur contemptus omnium 'liberdines novæ, inhumana cx 
hominum, ſuperbæ aures, contu- litas. Liv. 
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| though innocent, amongſt whom he named Thraſo, 
as the ringleader of the whole enterpriſe z; adding, 
that they ſhould never have engaged in it, if a man 
of his credit had.not been at their head. The zeal he 
had always expreſſed for the Roman intereſts, render- 


2 — . TS Y OR OE, 


ed the evidence probable; and he was accordingly ha! 
put to death. Not one of the accomplices, during ſid 
their companions being tortured, either fled or con- 
; cealed himſelf ; ſo much they relied upon the fidelity he 
of Theodotus, who had the fortitude ta keep the ſecret un 
inviolable. | ſp 
The death of Thraſo, who was the ſole ſupport of ha 
the alliance with the Romans, left the field open to tic 
the partiſans of Carthage. Hieronymus diſpatched Li 
ambaſſadors to Hannibal, who ſent back a young th 
Carthaginian officer of illuſtrious birth, named alſo 
Hannibal, with Hippocrates and Epicydes, natives of a 
Carthage, but deſcended from the Syracuſans by their ar 
father. After the treaty with Hieronymus was con- ric 
cluded, the young officer returned to his general; th 
the two others continued with the king by Hannibal's gc 
permiſſion. The conditions of the treaty were, That th 
after having driven the Romans out of Sicily, of th 
which they fully aſſured themſelves, the river Himera, H 
which almoſt divides the iſland, ſhould be the el 
boundary of their reſpective dominions. Hieronymus, H 
blown up by the praiſes of his flatterers, demanded, El 
even ſome time after, that all Sicily ſhould be given up al 
| to him, leaving the Carthaginians Italy for their part. al 


The propoſal appeared idle and raſh, but Hannibal 
gave very little attention to it, having no other view 
at that time, than of drawing off the young king from 
the party of the Romans, 

Upon the firſt rumour of this treaty, Appius, præ- 
tor of Sicily, ſent ambaſſadours to Hieronymus, to re- 
new the alliance made by his grandfather with the 
Romaps. That proud prince received them with 
great contempt; aſking them, with an air of raillery 
and inſult, what had paſſed at the battle of Cannæ; 
that Hannibal's ambaſſadors had related incredible 

: things 


things of it; that it was eaſy to know the truth from 
their mouths, and thence to determine upon the 


choice of his allies. The Romans made anſwer, that 


they would return to him, when he had learnt to 
treat ambaſſadors ſeriouſly and with reaſon; and, after 
having cautioned rather than deſired him not to change 
ſides too raſhly, they withdrew. 

At length his cruelty, and the other vices to which 
he blindly abandoned himſelf, drew upon him an 
unfortunate end. Thoſe, who had formed the con- 
ſpiracy mentioned before, purſued their ſcheme; and, 
having found a favourable opportunity for the execu- 
tion of their enterpriſe, killed him in the city of the 


Leontines, on a journey he made from Syracuſe into 


the country. 


Here is a ſenſible inſtance of the difference between 


a king and a tyrant; and that it is not in guards or 
arms the ſecurity of a prince conſiſts, but the affec- 
tion of his ſubjects. Hiero, from being convinced, 
that thoſe who have the laws in their hands for the 
government of the people, ought always to govern 
themſelves by the laws, behaved in ſuch a manner, 
that it might be ſaid, the law and not Hiero reigned. 
He believed himſelf rich and powerful for no other 
end, than to do good, and to render others happy. 
He had no eccaſion to take precautions for the ſe- 
eurity of his life: he had always the ſureſt guard 


about him, the love of his people; and Syracuſe was 


afraid of nothing ſo much as of loſing him. Hence 
he was lamented at his death as the common father of 
his. country. Not only their mouths but hearts were 
long after filled with his name, and inceſſantly bleſſed 
his memory. Hieronymus, on the contrary, who 
had no other rule of conduct but violence, regarded 
all other men as born ſolely for himſelf, and valued 
himſelf upon governing them not as ſubjects but 
faves, led the wretchedeſt life in the world, if to live 
were to paſs his days in continual apprehenſion and 
terrour. As he truſted nobody, nobody placed any 
confidence in him. Thoſe who were neareſt his 4 
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ſon, were the moſt expoſed to his ſuſpicions and 
cruelty, and thought they had no other ſecurity for 
their own lives, than by putting an end to his. Thus 
ended a reign of ſhort duration, but abounding with 
diſorders, injuſtice, and oppreſſion. 

(7) Appius, who foreſaw the conſequence of his 
death, gave the ſenate advice of all that had paſſed, 
and took the neceſſary precautions to preſerve that 
part of Sicily, which belonged to the Romans. They, 
on their ſide, perceiving the war in Sicily was likely 
to become important, ſent Marcellus thither, who had 
been appointed conſul with Fabius, in the beginning 
of the fifth year of the ſecond Punick war, and had 


diſtinguiſned himſelf gloriouſly by his ſucceſſes againſt 


Hannibal. 


When Hieronymus was killed, the ſoldiers, leſs 


out of affection for him, than a certain natural re- 
ſpect for their kings, had thoughts at firſt of aveng- 
ing his death upon the conſpirators. But the grate- 


ful name of the liberty, by which they were flattered, 


and the hope that was given them of the diviſion of 
the tyrant's treaſures. amongſt them, and of addi- 
tional pay, with the recital of his horrid crimes and 
mameful exceſſes, all together appeaſed their firſt 
heat, and changed their diſpoſition. in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they left the prince's body without inter- 
ment, for whom they had juſt before expreſſed ſo 
Warm àa regret. | gi) ; 
As ſoon as the death of Hieronymus was known at 
Syracuſe, Andranadorus: ſeiſed the iſle, which was 
part of the city, with the citadel, and ſuch other 
places, as were moſt proper for his defence. in it; 
putting good garriſons. into them. Theodorus and 
Solis, heads of the conſpiracy, having left their ac- 
complices with the army, to keep the ſoldiers quiet, 
arrived ſoon after at the city. They made themſclves 
maſters of the quarter Achradina, where, by ſhowing 
the tyrant's bloody robe, with his diadem, to the 
people, and exhorting them to take arms for * de- 
| | ence 


(r) Liv. I. xxiv. n. 2135. 
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fence of their liberty, they ſoon ſaw themſelves at the 
head of a numerous body. | 
The whole city was in confuſion, The next day, 
at ſun-riſe, all the people, armed and unarmed, ran 
to the quarter Achradina, where the ſenate was aſ- 
ſembled, which had neither ſate, nor been conſulted 
upon any affair, from Hiero's death. Polyznus, one 
of the ſenators, ſpoke to the people with great free- 
dom and moderation. He repreſented, © that hav- 
&© ing experienced the indignities and miſeries of 
&« ſlavery, they were moſt ſenſibly affected with them; 
„but that as to the evils occaſioned by civil diſcord, 
* they had rather heard them ſpoken of by their fa- 
e thers, than been acquainted with them themſelves : 
* that he commended. their readineſs in taking arms, 
and ſhould praiſe them ſtill more, if they did 
not proceed to uſe them till the laſt extremity: 
that at preſent ir was his advice to ſend depu- 
ties to Andranadorus, and to let him know he 
muſt ſubmit to the ſenate, open the gates of the 
iſle, and withdraw his garriſons :” that if he per- 
ſiſted in his uſurpation, it would be neceſſary to 
treat him with more rigour than Hieronymus had 
* experienced.“ Wn | 
This deputation at firſt made ſome impreſſion upon 
him; whether he ſtill.retained a reſpect for the ſenate, 
and was moved with the unanimous concurrence of 
the citizens; or, becauſe the beſt fortified part of 
the iſle having been taken from him by treachery, 
and ſurrendered to the Syracuſans; that loſs gave him 
juſt apprehenſions. But“ his wife Demarata, Hiero's 
daughter, an haughty and ambitious princeſs, having 
taken him aſide, put him in mind of the famous ſay- 
ing of Dionyſius the tyrant, That it was never pro- 
te per to quit the ſaddle (i. e. the tyranny) till pulled off 
« the horſe by the heels: that a great fortune might 
* be renounced in a moment; but that it would . 
cc n- 


* Sed evocatum eum ab legatis patæ Dionyſii tyranni vocis : quæ, 
Demarata uxor, filia Hieronis, in- pedibus tractum, non inſidentem 
flata adhũc regiis animis ac mulie- equo, relinquere tyrannidem dix- 
bri ſpiritu, admonet ſæpe uſur- exit debere. | 
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« abundance of time and pains to attain it: that it 


« was therefore neceſſary to endeavour to gain time; 


and whilſt he amuſed the ſenate by ambiguous an- 
cc ſwers, to treat privately with the ſoldiers at Leon- 
« tium, whom it was eaſy to bring over to his in- 
<« tereſt, by the attraction of the king's treaſures in 
* his poſſeſſion.” _ 

Andranadorus did not entirely reje& this counſel, 


nor think proper to give into it without reſerve. He 


choſe a mean between both. He promiſed to ſubmit 
to the ſenate, in expectation of a more favourable op- 
portunity; and the next day having thrown open the 
gates of the iſle, repaired to the quarter Achradina; 
and there, after having excuſed his delay and reſiſt- 
ance, from the tear he had been in of being involved in 
the tyrant's puniſhment, as his uncle, he declared, 
that he was come to put his perſon and intereſts into 
the hands of the ſenate, Then turning towards the 
tytant's murtherers, and addreſſing himſelf to Theodo- 
tus and Soſis; Lou have done,” ſaid he, a memo- 
s rable action. But believe me your glory is only 
„ begun, and has not yet attained the height of 
« which it is capable, It you- do not take care to 
< eſtabliſh peace and union amongſt the citizens, the 
« ſtate is in great danger of expiring, and of being 
* deſtroyed at the very moment ſhe begins to taſte 
the bleflings of liberty.” After this diſcourſe, he 
laid the keys of the iſle and of the king's treaſures at 
their feet. The whole city was highly rejoiced on this 


occaſion, and the temples were thronged during the 


reſt of the day with infinite numbers of people, who 
went thither to return thanks to the gods for ſo happy 
a change of affairs. 

The next day the ſenate being aſſembled accordin 
to the ancient cuſtom, magiſtrates were pointes, 
amongſt the principal of whom Andranadorus was 
elected, with Theodotus and Soſis, and ſome others of 
the conſpirators who were abſent. 

On the other ſide, Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
whom Hieronymus had ſent at the head of two thou- 
| land 
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ſand men, to endeavour to excite troubles in the cities 
which continued to adhere to the Romans, ſeeing 
themſelves, upon the news of the tyrant's death, aban- 
doned by the ſoldiers under their command, returned 
to Syracuſe, where they demanded to be eſcorted in 
ſafety to Hannibal, having no longer any buſineſs in 
Sicily after the death of him, to whom they had 
been ſent by that general. The Syracuſans were not 
ſorry to part with thoſe two ſtrangers, who were of 
a turbulent factious diſpoſition, and well experienced 
in military affairs. There is in moſt affairs a deciſive 
moment, which never returns after having been once 
let flip. The negligence in aſſigning the time for 
their departure, gave them opportunity to inſinuate 
themſelves into the favour of the ſoldiers who eſteemed 
them upon account of their abilities, and to give them 
a diſguſt for the ſenate, and the better inclined part of 
the citizens, | 
Andranadorus, whoſe wife's ambition would never 
let him reſt, and who, till then, had covered his de- 
ſigns with ſmooth diſſimulation, believing it a proper 
time for diſcloſing them, conſpired with Themiſtus, 
Gelon's ſon-in-law, to ſeiſe the — — He com- 
municated his views to a comedian named Ariſton, 
from whom he kept nothing ſecret. That profeſſion 
was not at all diſhonourable among the Greeks, and 
was exerciſed by perſons of no ignoble condition. Ari- 
ſton, believing it his duty, as it really was, to ſacri- 
fice his friend to his country, diſcovered the con- 
ſpiracy. Andranadorus and Themiſtus were immedi- 
arely killed by order of the other magiſtrates, as they 
entered the ſenate. The people roſe, and threatened to 


revenge their deaths; but were deterred from it, by the 


ſight of the dead bodies of the two conſpirators which 
were thrown out of the ſenate-houſe. They were 
then informed of their pernicious deſigns; to which 
all the misfortunes of Sicily were aicribed, rather 
than to the wickedneſs of Hieronymus, who being 
only a youth, had acted entirely by their counſels. 
They inſinuated, that his guardians and tutors had 
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reigned in his name : that they ought to have been 


cut off before Hieronymus, or at leaſt with him: 
that impunity had carried them on to commit new 
crimes, and to aſpire to the tyranny : that not being 
able to ſucceed in their deſign by force, they had em- 
ployed diſſimulation and perfidy. That neither fa- 
vours and honours had been capable to overcome the 
wicked diſpoſition of Andranadorus; nor the electing 
him one of the ſupreme magiſtrates amongſt the de- 
liverers of their.country, him, who was the declared 
enemy of liberty: that as to the reſt, they had been 
inſpired with their ambition of reigning by the prin- 
ceſſes of the blood royal, whom they had married, the 
one Hiero's, the other Gelon's daughter. 

At thoſe words the whole aſſembly cried out, that 
not one of them ought to be ſuffered to live, and 
that it was neceſſary to extirpate entirely the race of 
the tyrants, without any reſerve or exception. * Such 
is the nature of the multitude. It either abjectly 
abandons itſelf to ſlavery, or lords it with inſolence. 
But with regard to liberty, which holds the mean 
betwixt thoſe extremes, it neither knows how to 
be without it, or to uſe it; and has always too many 
flatterers ready to enter into its paſſions, enflame its 
rage, and hurry it on to exceſſive violences, and the 
moſt inhuman cruelties, to which it is but too much 


inclined of itſelf; as was the caſe at this time. At 


the requeſt of the magiſtrates, which was almoſt ſooner 


accepted than propoſed, they decreed that the royal 


family ſhould be entirely deſtroyed. 

Demarata Hiero's, and Harmonia Gelon's daughter, 
the firit married to Andranadorus, and the other to 
Themiſtus, were killed firſt. From thence they went 
to the houſe of Heraclea, wife of Zoippus; who 
having been ſent on an embaſſy to Prolemy king of 


Egypt, 


* Hzc natura multitudinis eſt; ſunt irarum indulgentes miniſtri, 
aut ſervit humiliter, aut ſuperbe qui avidos atque intemperantes 
dominatur : libertatem, quz me- plebeiorum animos ad ſanguinem & 
dia eſt, nec ſpernere modicè, nec cædes uritent, Liu. 
habere ſciunt, Et non fermè de- * 
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avoid being witneſs of the miſeries of his country. 
Having been apprized, that they were coming to her, 
that unfortunate princeſs had taken refuge with her 
two daughters in the moſt remote part Y her  houle, 
near her houſehold gods. When the aſſaſſins arrived 
there, with her hair looſe and diſordered, her face 
bathed in tears, and in a condition moſt proper to 
excite compaſſion. ſhe conjured them, in a faultering 
voice, interrupted with ſighs, in the name of Hiero 
her father, and Gelon her brother, Not to involve 
% an innocent princeſs in the guilt and misfortunes 
e of Hieronymus. She repreſented to them, that her 
& huſband's baniſhment had been to her the ſole fruit 
« of that reign: that not having had any ſhare in 

the fortunes and deſigns of her filter Demarata, ſhe 
ought to have none in her puniſhment, Beſides, 
what was there to fear either trom her, in the for- 
« lorn condition and almoſt widowhood to which 
ſhe was reduced, or from her daughters, unhappy 
orphans, without credit or ſupport ? That if the 
royal family were become ſo odious to Syracuſe, 
that it could not bear the ſight of them, they 
might be baniſhed to Alexandria, the wife to her 
* huſband, the daughters to their father.” When 
Aſhe ſaw them inflexible to her remonſtrances, forget- 
ting herſelf, ſhe implored them at leaſt to ſave the 
lives of the princeſſes her daughters, both of an age 
to inſpire the moſt inveterate and furious enemies 
with compaſſion : but her diſcourſe made no impreſ- 
ſion upon the minds of thoſe Barbarians, Having 
torn her in a manner from the arms of her houſehold 
gods, they ſtabbed. her to death in the ſight of her 
two daughters, and ſoon after cut their throats, already 
ſtained, and covered with the blood of their mother. 
What was ſtill more deplorable in their deſtiny was, 
that. immediately after their death, an order of the 
people's came for ſparing their lives. = 

From , compaſſion, the people in a moment 


ceeded to rage and fury againſt thoſe, who had been 
- | 10 
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ſo haſty in the execution, and had not left them time 
for reflection or repentance, They demanded that 
magiſtrates ſhould be nominated in the room of An- 
dranadorus and Themiſtus. They were a long time 
in ſuſpenſe upon this choice. Ar length, ſomebody 
in the crowd of the people happened to name Epi- 
cydes, another immediately meritioned Hippocrates. 
Thoſe two perſons were demanded with fo much ar- 
dour by the multitude, which conſiſted of citizens and 
ſoldiers, that the ſenate could not prevent their being 
created. | 

The new magiſtrates did not immediately diſcover 
the deſign they had, of re-inflating Syracuſe in the in- 
tereſts of Hannibal. But they had ſeen with pain the 
meaſures, which had been taken before they were in 
office. For immediately after the re- eſtabliſhment of 
liberty, ambaſſadors had been ſent to Appius, to pro- 

ſe renewing the alliance, broken by Hieronymus. 

e had referred them to Marcellus, who was lately ar- 
rived in Sicily, with an authority ſuperior to his own. 
Marcellus, in his turn, ſent deputies to the magiſtrates 
of Syracuſe, to treat of peace. 

Upon arriving there, they found the ſtate of affairs 
much altered. Hippocrates and Epicydes, at firſt by 
ſecret practices, and afterwards by open complaints, 
had inſpired every body with great averſion for the 
Romans; giving out, that defions were formed for 
putting . Syracuſe into their hands. The behaviour 
of Appius, who had approached the entrance of the 
port with his fleet, to encourage the party in the 
Roman intereſt, ſtrengthened thoſe ſuſpicions and ac- 
cuſations ſo much, that the people ran tumultuouſly 
to prevent the Romans from landing, in caſe they 
ſhould have that deſign. 

In this trouble and- confuſion it was thought pro- 
per to ſummon the aſſembly of the people. Opinions 
differed very much in it; and the heat of debates 
giving reaſon to fear ſome ſedition, Apollonides, one 
of the principal ſenators, made a diſcourie very ſvita- 
ble to the conjuncture. He intimated, that never 
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ce city was nearer its deſtruction or preſervation than 
« Syracuſe actually was at that time: that if they 
« all with unanimous conſent ſhould join either the 
4 Romans or Carthaginians, their conditions would 
« be happy: that if they were divided, the war 
« would neither be more warm nor more dangerous 
„between the Romans and Carthaginians, than be- 
„ tween the Syracuſans themſelves againſt each other, 
as both parties muſt neceſſarily have, within the 
« circumference of their own walls, their own troops, 
„ armies, and generals: that it was therefore ab- 
ſolutely requiſite. to make their agreement and 
„ union amongſt themſelves their ſole care and appli- 
© cation; and that to know which of the two alli- 
* ances was to be preferred, was not now the moſt 
important queſtion : that for the reſt, the authority 
% of Hiero, in his opinion, ought to carry it againſt that 
% of Hieronymus, and that the amity of the Romans, 
<*< happily experienced for fifty years together, ſeemed 
<« preterable to that of the Carthaginians, upon 
* which they could. not much rely for the preſent, 
and with which they had as little reaſon to be ſa- 
<* tisfied with regard to the paſt. He added a laſt 
„ motive of no mean force, which was, that in de- 
„ claring againſt the Romans, they would have 
<« the war immediately upon their hands; whereas, 
<< on the ſide of Carthage, the danger was more re- 
„ mote,” 

The leſs paſſionate this diſcourſe appeared, the 
more effect it had. It induced them to deſire the opi- 
nion of the ſeveral bodies of the ſtate; and the prin- 
cipal officers of the troops, as well natives as foreign- 
ers, were requeſted to confer together. The affair 
was long diſcuſſed with great warmth. At length, 
as it appeared that there was no preſent means for 
ſupporting the war againſt the Romans, a peace 
with them was reſolved, and ambaſſadors ſent to 
conclude it. 
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defence of their frontiers. This deputation ſeemed 
to come very ſeaſonably for diſcharging the city of a 
turbulent unruly multitude, and removing their no 
leſs dangerous leaders. Four thouſand men were or- 
dered to march under the command of Hippocrates 
of whom they were glad to be rid, and who was not 
ſorry himſelf for the occaſion they gave him to em- 
broil affairs. For he no ſooner arrived upon the 
frontier of the Roman province, than he —— 
it, and cut in pieces a body of troops ſent by Appius 
to its defence. Marcellus complained to the Syra- 
cuſans of this act of hoſtility, and demanded, that 
this ſtranger ſhould be baniſhed from Sicily with his 
brother Epicydes; who having repaired about the ſame 
time to Leontium, had endeavoured to embroil the in- 
habitants with the people of Syracuſe, by exhorting 
them to reſume their liberty as well as the Syracuſans. 
The city of the Leontines was dependent on Syracuſe 
but pretended at this time to throw off the yoke, and 
to act independently of the Syracuſans, as an entirely 
free city. Hence, when the Syracuſans ſent to com- 
plain of the hoſtilities committed againſt the Romans, 
and to demand the expulſion of the two Carthaginian 
brothers, the Leontines replied, that they had not em- 
powered the Syracuſans to make peace for them with 
the Romans. 

The deputies of Syracuſe related to Marcellus this 
anſwer from the Leontines, who were no longer at 
the diſpoſal of their city, and left him at liberty to de- 
clare war againſt them, without any infraction - of che 
treaty made with them, He marched immediately to 
Leontium, and made himſelf maſter of it at the firſt 
attack, Hippocrates and Epicydes fled, All the de- 
ſerters found in the place, to the number of two 
thouland, were put to the (word; but as ſoon as the 
city was taken, all che Leontines and other ſoldiers 
were ſpared, and eyen every thing taken from them 
was reſtored, except what was loſt in the firſt tumult 
of a city carried by ſtorm. 

Eight thouſand troops, ſent by the magiſtrates af 

4 . ©. Syraculg 
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OF SYRACUSE. 
Syracuſe to the aid of Marcellus, met a man on their 
march, who gave them a falſe account of what had 
paſſed at the taking of Leontium; exaggerating with 
artful malice the cruelty of the Romans, who, 
he falſely affirmed, had put all the inhabitants to 
the ſword, as well as the troops ſent thither by the 
Syracuſans. N 5 
This artful falſehood, which they ſwallowed without 
ſuſpicion, inſpired them with compaſſion for their 
companions. They expreſſed their indignation by 
their murmurs. Hippocrates and Epicydes, who were 
before well known to theſe troops, appeared at the 
very inſtant of this trouble and tumult, and put 
themſelves under their protection, not having any 
other reſource. They were received with joy and 
acclamations. The report ſoon reached the rear of 
the army, were the commanders Dinomenes and 
Soſis were. When they were informed of the cauſe 
of the tumult, they advanced haſtily, blamed the ſol- 
diers for having received Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
the enemies of their country, and gave orders for their 
being ſeiſed and bound. The ſoldiers oppoſed this 
with great menaces; and the two generals ſent ex- 
2 to Syracuſe, to inform the ſenate of what had 
ed. 

y The army however continued its march towards 
Mzgara, and upon the way met a courier prepared 
by Hippocrates, who was charged with a letter, which 
ſeemed to be written by the magiſtrates of Syracuſe 
to Marcellus. They praiſed him for the ſlaughter hs 
had made at Leontium, and exhorted him to treat 
all the mercenary ſoldiers in the fame manner, in or- 
der that Syracuſe might at length be reſtored to its 
liberty. The reading of this forged letter enraged 
the mercenaries, of whom the body of troops was al- 
moſt entirely compoſed. They were for falling upon 
the few Syracuſans amongſt them, but were prevented 
from that violence by Hippocrates and Epicydes; 
not from the motives of pity or humanity, but that 
they might not entirely Joſe their hopes of re-entering 
I 2 Syracule, 
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Syracuſe. They ſent a man thither, whom he had 
gained by bribes, who related the ſtorming of Leon- 
tium conformable to the firſt account. Thoſe re- 


ports were favourably received by the multitude, 


who cried out, that the gates ſhould be ſhut againſt 
the Romans. Hippocrates and Epicydes arrived 
about the ſame time before the city, which they en- 
tered, partly by force, and partly by the intelligence 
they had within it. They killed the magiſtrates, and 
took poſſeſſion of the city. The next day the ſlaves 
were ſet at liberty, the priſoners made free, and Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes elected into the higheſt offices, 
in a tumultuous aſſembly, . Syracuſe, in this manner, 
after a ſhort irradiation of liberty, funk again into its 
former ſlavery. 


Sect. II. The conſul MarctiLus beſieges Syracuſe. 
The conſiderable loſſes of men and ſhips, occaſioned by 
the dreadful machines of ARCHIMEDES, oblige Max- 
CELLUS 70 change the ſiege into a blockade, He takes 
the city at length by means of his intelligence within it. 
Death of AxchIMEDESs, killed by a ſoldier who did 


net know him, 


A.M. (5) FFAIRS being in this ſtate, Marcellus 
Ant. J.C. X thought proper to quit the country of the 
214. Leontines, and advance towards Syracule, When 
he was near it, he ſent deputies to let the inhabitants 
know, that he came to reſtore liberty to the Syracu- 

fans, and not with intent to make war upon them, 

They were not permitted to enter the city. Hippo- 

crates and Epicydes went out to meet them; and 
having heard their propoſals, replied haughtily, that 

if the Romans intended to beſiege their city, they 
ſhould ſoon be made ſenſible of the difference be- 
tween attacking Syracuſe and attacking Leontium. 


Marcellus therefore determined to beſiege the place 
| * by 


(-) Liv. I. XXIV. n. 33» 34» Plut. in Marcel. P · 305-307. Polyb 
J. viii, p. 315318. 
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| OF SYRACUSE. 
by ſea and land“; by land on the ſide of Hexapyla; 
and by ſea, on that of the quarter Achradina, the 
walls of which were waſhed by the waves. 
He gave Appius the command of the land- forces, 
and reſerved that of the fleet to himſelf. It conſiſted 
of ſixty gallies of five benches of oars, which were 
full of ſoldiers armed with bows, flings, and darts, 
to ſcour the walls. There were a great number of 
veſſels, laden with all forts of machines, uſed in at- 
tacking places. El 

The Romans carrying on their attacks at two dif- 
ferent places, Syracuſe was in great conſternation, 
and apprehended, that nothing could oppoſe ſo ter- 
rible a power, and ſuch mighty efforts. And it had 
indeed been impoſſible to have reſiſted them, without 
the aſſiſtance of a ſingle man, whoſe wonderful in- 
duſtry was every thing to the Syracuſans: this was 
Archimedes. He had taken care to ſupply the walls 
with all things neceſſary to a good defence. As ſoon 
as his machines began to play on the land- ſide, they 
diſcharged upon the infantry all ſorts of darts, and 
ſtones of enormous weight, which flew with ſo much 
noiſe, force, and rapidity, that nothing could oppoſe 
their ſhock. They beat down and daſhed to pieces all 
before them, and occaſioned a terrible diſorder in the 
ranks of the beſiegers. 

Marcellus ſucceeded no better on the fide of the 
ſea, Archimedes had diſpoſed his machines in ſuch 
a manner, as to throw darts to any diſtance. Though 
the enemy lay far from the city, he reached them 
with his larger and more forcible baliſtæ and cata- 

ultz. When they overſhot their mark, he had 
maller, proportioned to the diſtance; which put the 
Romans into ſuch contuſion, as made them incapable 
of attempting any thing. 

This was not the greateſt danger. Archimedes 
had placed lofty and ſtrong machines behind the walls, 
whick ſuddenly letting fall vaſt beams, with an immenſe 
weight at the end of — upon the ſhips, ſunk them 

3 to 


* Thedeſcription of Syracuſe may be ſeen in Vol. III. p. 197. 
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to the bottom. Beſides this, he cauſed an iron 
grapple to be let out by a chain; the perſon who 
guided the machine, having catched hold of the head 
of a ſhip with this hook, by the · means of a weight let 
down within the walls, it was lifted up, and ſet upon 
its ſtern, and held ſo for ſome time; then by let- 
ting go the chain, either by a wheel or a pulley, it 
was let fall again with its whole: weight either on its 
head or ſide, and often entirely ſunk. At other 
times the machines dragging the ſhip towards the 
ſhore by -cordage and hooks, after having made it 
whirl about a great while, daſhed it to pieces againſt 
the points of the rocks, which projected under the 
walls, and thereby deſtroyed all within it. Gallies, 
frequently ſeiſed and ſuſpended in the air, were 
 whirled about with rapidity, exhibiting a dreadful 
ſight to the ſpectators, after which they were let fall 
into the ſea, and ſunk to the bottom, with all who 
were in them. 

Marcellus had prepared, at great expence, ma- 
chines called /ambuce, from their reſemblance to a 
muſical inſtrument of that name, He appointed 
eight gallies of five benches for that uſe, from which 
the oars were removed, from half on the right, and 
from the other half on the left ſide. Theſe were 
Joined together, two and two, on the ſides without oars. 
This machine conſiſted of a ladder of the breadth of 
four feet, which when erect was of equal height with 
the walls. It was laid at length upon the ſides of 
two gallies joined together, and extended conſider- 
ably beyond their beaks; upon the maſts of theſe 
veſſels were affixed cords and pullies. When it was 
to work, the cords were made faſt to the extremity 
of the machine, and men upon the poop drew it up 
by the help of the pullies; others at the head al- 
fitted in railing it with levers. The gallies after- 
wards being thruſt forward to the foot of the walls, 
the machines were applicd to them. The bridge of 
the ſambuce was then let down (no doubt after the 

manner 
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manner of a drawbridge) upon which the beſiegers paſ- 
ſed to the walls of the place beſieged. | 

This machine had not the expected effect. Whilſt 
it was at a conſiderable diſtance from the walls, Archi- 
medes diſcharged a vaſt ſtone upon it that weighed 
ten * quintals, then a ſecond, and immediately after 
a third; all which ſtriking againſt it with dreadful 
force and noiſe, beat down and broke its ſupports, and 
gave the gallies upon which it ſtood ſuch a ſhock, that 
they parted from each other, | 

Marcellus, almoſt diſcouraged, and at a loſs what 
to do, retired as faſt as poſſible with his gallies, and 
fent orders to his land-forces to do the ſame. He 
called alſo a council of war, in which it was reſolved 
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the next day, before ſun-riſe, to endeavour to approach 
the walls. They were in hopes, by this means, to 
ſhelter themſelves from the machines, which, for want 


of a diſtance proportioned to their force, would be 
rendered ineffectual. 1015 


But Archimedes had provided againſt all contin- 


gencies. He had prepared machines long before, as 


we have already obſerved, that carried to all diſtances 
a proportionate quantity of darts, and ends of beams, 
which being very ſhort, required leſs time for pre- 
paring them, and in conſequence were more fre- 
quently diſcharged. He had beſides made ſmall chaſms 
or loop- hools in the walls at little diſtances, where he 


had placed + ſcorpions, which not carrying far, wounded 


thoſe who approached, without being perceived but by 
that effect. 1898 | 
When the Romans, according to their deſign, had 
gained the foot of the walls, and thought themſelves 
very well covered, they found themſelves expoſed 
either to an infinity of darts, or overwhelmed with 
ſtones, which fell directly upon their* heads; there 


I 4 being 


. ® The quintal, abhich the Greeks. + The ſcorpions were machines in 
called ra)avro, was of ſeveral kinds. the nature of croſs-bowws, aich the 
The leaft weighed an hundred and ancients uſed in diſcharging darts aud 
twenty-five pounds ; the largeſi more ſiones. 
than twelve bundrid. 
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being no part of the wall which did not continually 
pour that mortal hail upon them. This obliged them 
to retire. But they were no ſooner removed, than a 
new diſcharge of darts overtook them in their retreat; 
ſo that they loſt great numbers of men, and almoſt 
all their gallies were diſabled or beat to pieces, with- 
out being able to revenge their loſs in the leaſt upon 
their enemies. For Archimedes had planted moſt 
of his machines in ſecurity behind the walls; and 
the Romans, ſays Plutarch, repulſed by an infi- 
nity of wounds, without ſeeing the place or hand 
from which they came, ſeemed to fight in reality with 
the gods. | 

Marcellus, though at a loſs what to do, and not 
knowing how to oppoſe the machines of Archimedes, 
could not, however, forbear pleaſantries upon them. 
« Shall we perſiſt,” ſaid he to his workmen and en- 
gineers, “ in making war with this Briareus of a geo- 
* metrician, who treats my gallies and ſambucas ſo 
« rudely? He infinitely exceeds the fabled giants 
with their hundred hands, in his perpetual and 
ſurpriſing diſcharges upon us.” Marcellus had rea- 
fan for referring to Archimedes only. For the Syra- 
cuſans were really no more. than members of the 
engines and machines of that great. geometrician, 

who was himſelf the foul of all their powers and opera- 
tions, All other arms were unemployed, for the city 


at that time made uſe of none, either defenſive or offen- 
| ſive, but thoſe of Archimedes. 


Marcellus at length perceiving the Romans ſo, 


much intimidated, that if they ſaw upon the walls 
only a {mall cord, or the, leaſt piece of wood, they 
would immediately! fly, crying out, that Archimedes 
was going to ditcharge ſome dreadtul machine upon 
them; he renounced his hopes of being able to 
make a breach in the place, gave over his attacks, 
and turned the ſiege into a blockade, The Romans 
conceived, they had no other reſource than to reduce 
the great number of people in the city by famine, in 
cutting off all proviſions that might be _— to 

them 
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them either by ſea or land. During the eight months 

in which they belieged the city, there were no kind of 
ſtratagems which they did not invent, nor any actions 
of valour left untried, almoſt to the affault, which 
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they never dared to attempt more. So much force, 


upon ſome occaſions, have a ſingle man and a ſingle 
ſcience, when -rightly applied. Deprive Syracuſe of 
only one old man, the great ſtrength of the Roman 
arms muſt inevitably take the city; his ſole preſence 
arreſts and diſconcerts all their deſigns. 


We here fee, - which I cannot repeat too often, 


how much intereſt princes have in protecting arts, fa- 


vouring the learned, encouraging academies of ſcience 
by honourable diſtinctions and actual rewards, which 
never ruin or impoveriſh a ſtate, I ſay nothing in 
this place of the birth and nobility of Archimedes ; 
he was not indebted to them for the happineſs of his 
genius, and profound knowledge: I conſider him 
only as a learned man, and an excellent geometri- 


cian. What a loſs had Syracule ſuſtained, if co have 


ſaved a ſmall expence and penſion, ſuch a man had 
been abandoned to inaction and obſcurity! Hiero 
was far from ſuch a conduct. He knew all the value 
of our geometrician; and it is no vulgar merit in a 
prince to underſtand that of other men. He placed 
it in honour, he made ir uſeful; and did not ſtay, 
till occaſion or neceſſity obliged him to do ſo; which 
would have been too late. By a wiſe foreſight, the 
true character of a great prince and a great miniſter, 
in the very ® arms of peace he provided all that was 
neceſſary. for ſupporting a ſiege, and making war with 
ſucceſs; though at that time there was no appearance 
of any thing to be apprehended from the Romans, 
with whom Syracuſe was allied in the ſtricteſt manner, 
Hence were ſeen to ariſe in an inſtant, as out of the 
earth, an incredible number of machines of every kind 
and ſize, the very ſight of which were ſufficient to 
ſtrike armies with terror and confuſion. 

There 


In pace, ut ſapiens, aptarit idonea bello. Horat. 
And wiſe in peace, prepared the arms of war, 
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There is, amongſt theſe machines, of which we 
can ſcarce conceive the effects, what might tempt us 
to call their reality in queſtion, if it were allowable 
to doubt the evidence of writers, ſuch, for inſtance, 
as Polybius, an almoſt contemporary author, who ' 
treated facts entirely recent, and ſuch as were well 
known to all the world. But how can we refuſe our 
conſent to the united authority of Greek and Roman 
hiſtorians, in regard to circumſtances, of which whole 
armies were witneſſes, in experiencing the effects, and 
which had ſo great an influence in the events of the war? 
What paſſed in this ſiege of Syracuſe, ſhows how 
high the ancients had carried their genius and art 
in beſieging and ſupporting ſieges. Our artillery, - 
which ſo perfectly imitates thunder, has not more 
effect than the engines of Archimedes, if they have 
ſo much. | 
A burning-glaſs is ſpoken of, by the means of which 
Archimedes is ſaid to have burnt part of the Roman 
fleet. That muſt have been an extraordinary inven- 
tion; but as no ancient author mentions it, it is no 
doubt a modern tradition without any foundation, 
Burning-glafſes were known to antiquity, but not of 
that kind, which indeed ſeem impracticable. 
() After Marcellus had reſolved to confine himſelf - 
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to the blockade of Syracuſe, he left Appius before the 


place with two thirds of the army, advanced with the 
other into the iſland, and brought over ſome cities to 
the Roman intereſt. 

At the ſame time Himilcon, general of the Carthagi- 
nians arrived in Sicily with a great army, in hopes of 
reconquering it, and expelling the Romans. 

Hippocrates left Syracuſe with ten thouſand foot: 
and five hundred horſe to join him, and carry on 
the war in concert againſt Marcellus. Epicydes re- 
mained in the city, to command there during the 
blockade, X 

The fleets of the two ſtates appeared at the ſame 
time on the coaſt of Sicily; but that of the Carthagi- 

| nians, 
(t) Liv. I. xxiv. n, 35, 36. 
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nians, ſeeing itſelf weaker than the other, was afraid to 


venture a battle, and ſoon failed back for Carthage. 
Marcellus had continued eight months before Syra- 
cuſe with Appius, according to Polybius, when the 
year of his conſulſhip expired. Livy places the ex- 
pedition of Marcellus in Sicily, and his victory over 
Hippocrates, in this year, which muſt have been the 
ſecond year of the ſiege. And indeed Livy has 
given us no account of this ſecond year, becauſe he 
had aſcribed to the firſt what paſſed in the ſecond. 
For it is highly improbable, that nothing memo- 
rable happened in it. This is the conjecture of 
Mr. Crevier, profeſſor of rhetorick in the college 
of Beauvais, who publiſhed a new edition of Livy, 
with remarks, and with which I am convinced the 
publick were well pleaſed. The firſt volume of 
the ſaid work contains a long preface, which is well 
worth reading. 

Marcellus therefore employed a great part of the 
ſecond year of the ſiege in ſeveral expeditions into Sicily. 
In his return from Agrigentum, upon which he had 
made an effectual attempt, he came up with the army 
of Hippocrates, which he defeated, and killed above 
eight thouſand men. This advantage kept thoſe in 
their duty, who had entertained thoughts of going 
over to the Carthaginians. After the gaining of this 
victory; he returned againſt Syracuſe, and having 
diſmiſſed Appius for Rome, who went thither to 
demand the conſulſhip, he put Criſpinus into his 
place. ; 

n (a) In the beginning of the third campaign, Mar- 


cellus, almoſt abſolutely deſpairing of being able to , 


take Syracuſe, either by force, becauſe Archimedes 
continually oppoſed him with invincible obſtacles, or 
famine, as the Carthaginian fleet, which was returned 
more numerous than before, eaſily threw in convoys, 
deliberated whether he ſhould continue before Syra- 
cuſe to puſh the ſiege, or turn his endeavours againſt 
Agrigentum. But before he came to a final deter- 
| mination, 
Liv. I. xxv. n. 23. 31. Plut. in Marcel. p. 309, 309, 
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mination, he thought it * to try whether he 


could not not make himſelf maſter of Syracuſe by ſome 
ſecret intelligence. There were many Syracuſans in 
his camp, who had taken refuge there in the begin- 
ning of the troubles. A ſlave of one of theſe ſe- 
cretly carried on an intrigue, in which fourſcore of 
the principal perſons of the city, engaged, who came 
in companies to conſult with him in his camp, con- 
cealed in barks under the nets of fiſhermen. The con- 
{piracy was on the point of taking effect, when a per- 
ſon named Attalus, in reſentment for not having been 
admitted into it, diſcovered the whole to Epicydes, 
who put all the conſpirators to death. | 

This enterpriſe * miſcarried in this manner, 
Marcellus found himſelf in new difficulties. Nothing 
employed his thoughts but the grief and ſhame of 
raiſing a ſiege, after having conſumed ſo much time, 
and ſuſtained the Jols of ſo many men and ſhips in 


it. An accident ſupplied him with a reſource, and 


gave new life to his hopes. Some Roman veſſels had 
taken one Damippus, whom Epicydes had ſent to ne- 
goriare with Philip king of Macedon: The 'Syracu- 
ans expreſſed a great deſire to ranſom this man, and 
Marcellus was not averſe to it. A place near the 
port Trogilus was agreed on for the conferences con- 
cerning the ranſom of the priſoner. As the deputies 
went thither ſeveral times, it came into a Roman ſol- 
dier's thought to conſider the wall with attention, 
After having counted the ſtones, and examined with' 
his eye the meaſure of each of them, upon a calcu- 
lation of the height of the wall, he found it to be 
much lower than it was believed, and concluded, 
that with ladders of a moderate ſize it might be 
eaſily ſcaled. Without loſs of time he related the 
whole to Marcellus. The general is not always the 
only wiſe man in an army; 2 private ſoldier may 
ſometimes furniſh him with important hints. Mar- 
cellus did not neglect this advice, and afſured himſelf 
of its reality with his own eyes. Having cauſed lad- 
ders to be prepared, he took the opportunity of a 

feſtival, 
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feſtival, that the Syracuſans celebrated for three days 
in honour of Diana, during which the inhabitants 
gave themſelves up entirely to rejoicing and good 
cheer. At the time of night when he conceived 
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that the Syracuſans, after their debauch, began to 


grow drowly and fall aſleep, he made a thouſand 
choſen troops, in profound ſilence, advance with their 
ladders to the wall. When the firſt got to the top 
without noiſe or tumult, the others followed, encou- 
raged "by the boldneſs and ſucceſs of their leaders. 
Theſe thouſand ſoldiers, taking the advantage of the 
enemy's ſtillneſs, who were either drunk or aſleep, 


ſoon, ſcaled the wall. Having thrown down the 


gate of Hexapylum, they took the quarter of the city 
called Epipolis. | 
It was then no longer time to deceive, but terrify, 
the enemy. The Syracuſans, awakened by the noiſe, 
began to rouſe, and to prepare for action. Marcel- 
lus made all his trumpets ſound together, which ſo 
frightened and alarmed them, that all the inhabitants 
fled, believing every quarter of the city in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the enemy, The ſtrongeſt and beſt part, 
however, called Achradina, was not yet taken, be- 
cauſe ſeparated by its walls from the reſt of the city. 
Marcellus at day-break entered * Villanova, or the 
new city, by the quarter called Tycha. Epicydes, 
having immediately drawn up ſome troops, which 
he had in the iſland adjoining to Achradina, marched 
againſt Marcellus: but finding him ſtronger and better 
attended than he expected, after a ſlight ſkirmiſh, he 
ſhut himſelf up in the quarter Achradina. 
All the captains and officers with Marcellus con- 
ratulated him upon this extraordinary ſucceſs. For 
Fimſclf, when he had conſidered from an eminence 


the loftineſs, beauty, and extent of that city, he is 
ſaid to have ſhed tears, and to have deplored the 


unhappy condition it was upon the point of experi- 


encing. He called to mind the two powerful Athe- 
nian 


* 
* The new city, or Neapolis, was times bad been taken into the city and 
called Epipolis, and in the latter ſurrounded with walls, 
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nian fleets which had been ſunk before this city, and 


the two numerous armies cut in pieces, with the il- 
luſtrious generals who commanded them : the many 
wars ſuſtained with ſo much valour againſt the Car- 


thaginians: the many famous tyrants and potent 


kings, Hiero particularly, whoſe memory was till re- 
cent, who had ſignalized himſelf by ſo many royal 
virtues, and (till more, by the important ſervices he 
had rendered the Roman people, whoſe intereſts had 
always been as dear to him as his own. Moved. by 
hat reflexion, he believed it incumbent upon him, 
efore he attacked Achradina, to ſend to the beſieged, 
to exhort them to ſurrender voluntarily, and prevent 
the ruin of their city, His remonſtrances and exhorta- 
tions had no effect. | | 
To prevent interruption by his rear, he then at- 


tacked a fort called Eurylaus, which lay at the bottom 


of the new town, and commanded the whole country 
on the land fide, After having carried it, he turned 
all his efforts againſt Achradina. 

During theſe tranſactions, Hippocrates and Himib- 
con arrived, The firſt with the Sicilians having 
placed and fortified his camp near the great gate, and 
giving the ſignal to thoſe who were in poſſeſſion of 
Achradina, attacked the old camp of the Romans, in 
which Criſpinus commanded : Epicydes, at the ſame 
time made a fally upon the poſts of Marcellus. 
Neither of theſe enterpriſes was ſucceſsful. Hippo- 
crates was vigorouſly repulſed by Criſpinus, who pur- 
ſued him as far as his entrenchments, and Marcel- 
Jus obliged Epicydes to ſhut himſelf up in Achra- 
dina, As it was then autumn, there happened a 
plague, which killed great numbers in the city, and 
{till more in the Roman and Carthagiman camps. 


The diſtemper was not exceſſive at firſt, and pro- 


ceeded only from the bad air and ſeaſon : But after- 
wards the communication with the infected, and even 
the care taken of them, diſperſed the contagion ; 
from whence it happened, that ſome, neglected and 
abſolutely abandoned, died of the violence of the 

| malady, 
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malady, and others received help, which became fatal 
to thoſe who brought it. Death, and the fight of 
ſuch as were buried, continually preſented a mourn- 
ful object to the eyes of the living. Nothing were 
heard night and day but groans-and lamentations. At 
length, the being accuſtomed to the evil had hardened 
their hearts to ſuch a degree, and fo far extinguiſhed 
all ſenſe of compaſſion in them, that they not only 
ceaſed to grieve for the dead, but left them without 
interment. Nothing was to be ſeen every where but 
dead bodies, expoſed to the view of thoſe who ex- 
pected the ſame fate. The Carthaginians ſuffered 
much more from it than the others. As they had no 
place to retire to, they almoſt all periſhed with their 
generals Hippocrates and Himilcon. Marcellus, from 
the breaking out of the diſeaſe, had brought his 
ſoldiers into the city, where the roofs and ſhade was 
of great relief to them; he Joſt, however, no incon- 
ſiderable number of men. y 

Bomilcar, notwithſtanding, who commanded the 
Carthaginian fleet, and had made a ſecond voyage 
to Carthage to bring a new ſupply, returned with an 
hundred and thirty ſhips, and ſeven hundred tranſ- 
ports. He was prevented by contrary_ winds from 
doubling the cape of Pacymus. Epicydes, who was 
afraid that if thoſe winds continued, this fleet might 
be diſcouraged and return to Africa, left Achradina 
to the care of the generals of the mercenary troops, 
and went to Bomilcar, whom he perſuaded to try the 
event of a naval battle. Marcellus, ſeeing the troops 
of the Sicilians encreaſed every day, and that if he 
ſtayed, and ſuffered himſelf to be ſhut up in Syra- 
cuſe, he ſhould be very much preſſed ar the ſame 
time both by ſea and land, reſolved, though not ſo 
ſtrong in ſhips, to oppoſe the paſſage of the Cartha- 
ginian fleet. As ſoon as the high winds abated, 
Bomilcar ſtood to ſea in order to double the cape: 
But when he ſaw the Roman ſhips advance towards 
him in good order, on a ſudden, for what reaſon is 
not ſaid, he took to flight, ſent orders to the tranf- 
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ports to regain Africa, and retired to Tarentum, Epi- 
cydes, who had been diſappointed in ſuch great hopes, 
and was apprehenſive of returning into a city already 


half taken, made fail for Agrigentum, rather with de- 


ſign to wait the event of the ſiege in that place, than 


to make any new attempt from thence. 

When it was known in the camp of the Sicilians, 
that Epicydes had quitted Syracuſe, and the Cartha- 
ginians Sicily, they ſent deputies to Marcellus, after 


having ſounded the diſpoſitions of the beſieged, to 


treat upon the conditions Syracuſe ſhould ſurrender. 
It was agreed with unanimity enough on both ſides, 
that what had appertained to the kings ſhould apper- 
tain to the Romans; that the Sicilians ſhould retain 
all the reſt with their laws and liberty. After theſe 

reliminaries, they demanded a conference with thoſe 
— had charged with the government in his ab- 
ſence. They told them, they had been ſent by the 
army to Marcellus and the inhabitants of Syracuſe, 
in order that all the Sicilians, as well within as with- 
out the city, might have the ſame fate, and that no 
ſeparate convention might be made. Having been 
permitted to enter the city, and to confer with their 
friends and relations, after having informed them of 
what they had already agreed with Marcellus, and 
giving them aſſurances, that their lives would be ſafe, 
they perſuaded them to begin, by removing the three 
governors Epicydes had left in his place, which was 
immediately put in execution. 

After which, having aſſembled the people, they 
repreſented, That for whatever miſeries they had 
ſuffered till then, or ſhould ſuffer from thenceforth, 
they ought not to accuſe fortune, as it depended 
* upon themſelves alone to put an end to them: 
% That if the Romans had undertaken the fiege of 
« Syracuſe, it was out of affection not enmity to the 
«© Syracuſans : that it was not till after they had 
been appriſed of the oppreſſions they ſuffered from 
* Hippocrates and Epicydes, thoſe ambitious agents 
of Hannibal, and afterwards of Hieronymus, = 

they 
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& they had taken arms and begun the ſiege of the 
© city, not to ruin it, but to deſtroy its tyrants : 
© That as Hippocrates was dead, Epicydes no 
© longer in Syracuſe, his lieutenants ſlain, and the 
« Carthaginians diſpoſſeſſed of Sicily, both by ſea 
* and land, what reaſon could the Romans now have 
« for not inclining as much to preſerve Syracuſe, as 
“ if Hiero, the ſole example of faith to them, were 
« ſtill alive? That neither the city nor the inhabi- 
te tants had any thing to fear but from themſelves, 
if they let flip the occaſion of renewing their amity 
* with the Romans: that they never had fo favour- 
„ able an opportunity as the preſent, when they were 
* juſt delivered from the violent government of their 
e tyrants; and that the firſt uſe they ought to make of 
their liberty, was to return to their duty.“ 

This diſcourſe was perfectly well received by every 


body. It was however judged proper to create new 


magiſtrates before the nomination of deputies ; the 
latter of whom were choſen out of the former. The 
- deputy who ſpoke in their name, and who was in- 
ſtructed ſolely to uſe his utmoſt endeavours that 
Syracuſe might not be deſtroyed, addreſſed himſelf 
to Marcellus to this effect: It was not the people 
© of Syracuſe, who firſt broke the alliance, and de- 
% clared war againſt you, but Hieronymus, leſs cri- 
* minal ſtill ro Rome than to his country: and 
* afterwards, when the peace was reſtored by his 
death, it was not any Syracuſan that infringed it, 
<« but the tyrant's inſtruments, Hippocrates and Epi- 
* cydes. They were the enemies who have made 
* war againſt you, after having made us ſlaves, either 
* by violence, or fraud and perfidy; and it cannot 
* be ſaid that we have had any times of hberty that 
have not allo been times of peace with you. At 
<« preſent, as ſoon as we are become maſters of our- 
e ſelves by the death of thoſe who held Sicily in 
« ſubjeftion, we come the very inſtant to deliver up 
* to you our arms, our perſons, our walls, and 'our 
city, determined not to refuſe any conditions you 
Vor. VII. K « ſhall 
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&« ſhall think fit to impoſe. For the reſt,” continued 
he, addreſſing himſelf always to Marcellus, your 
“ intereſt is as much concerned as ours. The gods 
« have granted you the glory of having taken the 
« fineſt and molt illuſtrious city poſſeſſed by the 
« Greeks. All we have ever atchieved of memorable, 


« either by ſea or land, augments and adorns your 


te triumph. Fame is not a ſufficiently faithful 
* chronicle to make known the greatneſs and 

ſtrength of the city you have taken ; poſterity can 
only judge of them by its own eyes. It is neceſ- 
ſary that we ſhould ſhow to all travellers, from 
whatever part of the univerle they come, ſome: 
times the trophies we have obtained from the 
Athenians and Carthaginians, and ſometimes thoſe 
you have acquired from us; and that Syracule, 
thus placed for ever under the protection of Mar- 
cellus, may be a laſting, and erernal monument of 
the valour and clemency of him, who took and 
„ preſerved it. It is unjuſt that the. remembrance 
% of Hieronymus ſhould have more weight with you 
than that of Hiero. The latter was much longer 
“ your friend than the former your enemy. Permit 

me to ſay you have experienced the amity of Hiero: 
“ But. the ſenſeleſs enterpriſes of Hieronymus have 
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 * fallen ſolely upon his own head.” 


in the iſle. The tumult being at length appeaſed, 


The difficulty was not to obtain what they de- 
manded from Marcellus, but to preſerve tranquillity 
and union amongſt thoſe in the city. The delerters, 
convinced that they ſhould be delivered up to the 
Romans, inſpired the foreign ſoldiers with the ſame 
tear. Both the one and the other having therefore 
taken arms, whilſt the deputies were {till in the 
cainp of Marcellus, they began, by cutting the throars 
of the magiſtrates newly elected; and diſperſing, 
themſelves on all ſides, they put all to the ſword they 
mer, and plundered whatever fell in their way, That 
they might not be without leaders, they appointed fix 
officers, three ro command in Achradina, and three 


the 
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the foreign troops were informed from all hands, it 
was concluded with the Romans, that their cauſe 
ſhould be entirely diſtinct from that of the deſer- 
ters. At the ſame inſtanc, the deputics ſent to Mar- 
cellus arrived, ho fully undeceived them. 

Amongſt thoſe who commanded in Syracuſe, there 
was a Spaniard named Mericus: him means was 
found to corrupt. He gave up the gate near the 
fountain Arethuſa to ſoldiers, ſent by Marcellus in 
the night to take poſſeſſion of it. At day-break' the 
next morning, Marcellus made a falſe attack at 
Achradina, to draw all the forces of the citadel, and 
the iſle adjoining to it, to that fide, and to facilitate 
the throwing ſome troops into the ifle, which would 
be unguarded, by ſome veſſels he had prepared. 
Every thing ſucceeded according to his plan. The 
ſoldiers, whom thoſe veſſels had landed in the iſle, 

finding almoſt all the poſts abandoned, and the gates 
by which the garriſon of the citade] had marched 
out againſt Marcellus ſtill open, they took poſſeſſion 
of them after a ſlight encounter. Marcellus having 
received advice that he was maſter of the iſle, and of 
part of Achradina, and that Mericus, with the body 
under his command, had joined his troops, ordered a 
retreat to be ſounded, that the treaſures of the kings 
might not be plundered. They did not riſe ſo high in 
their amount as was imagined. 

The deſerters having eſcaped, a paſſage being ex- 
preſsly left open for them, the Syracuſans opened all- 
their gates to Marcellus, and ſent deputies to him 
with inſtructions to demand nothing further from him, 
than the preſervation of the lives of themſelves and 
their children. Marcellus having affembled his 
council, and ſome Syracuſans who were in his camp, 
gave his anſwer to the deputies in their preſence : 
* That Hiero, for fifty years, had not done the 
* Roman people more good, than thoſe who had 
* been maſters of Syracuſe ſome years paſt, had in- 
* tended to do them harm; but that their ill- 
* will had fallen upon their own heads, and they had 
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“ puniſhed themſelves for their violation of treaties 
„ in a more ſevere manner, than the Romans could 


* have deſired: that he had befieged Syracuſe 


during three years, not that the Roman people might 
reduce it into ſlavery, but to prevent the chiefs of 
<* the revolters from continuing it under oppreſſion: 
<* that he had undergone many fatigues and dangers 
« in ſo long a ſiege; but that he thought he had 
made himſelf ample amends by the glory of hav- 
ing taken that city, and the ſatisfaction of havi 

„ ſaved it from the entire ruin it ſeemed to deſerve.” 
After having placed a guard upon the treaſury, and 
ſafe-guards in the houſes of the Syracuſans, who had 
withdrawn into his camp, he abandoned the city to 
be plundered by the troops. Ir is reported, that the 
riches which were pillaged in Syracuſe at this time, 
exceeded all that could have been expected at the 
taking of Carthage itſclf. 

An unhappy accident interrupted the joy of Mar- 
cellus, and gave him a very ſenſible affliction.  Ar- 
chimedes, at a time when all things were in this con- 
fuſion at Syracuſe, ſhut up in his cloſet like a man 
of another world, who had no regard for what paſſed 
in this, was intent upon the ſtudy of ſome geo- 


- metrical figure, and not only his eyes, but the whole 


faculties of his foul, were ſo engaged in this con- 
templation, that he had neither heard the tumult of 
the Romans, univerſally buly in plundering, nor the 
report of the city's being taken. A ſoldier on a ſud- 
den comes in upon him, and bids him follow him to 
Marcellus. Archimedes defired him to ſtay a mo- 
ment, till he had ſolved his problem, and finiſhed the 
demonſtration of it. The ſoldier, who regarded 
neither his problem nor demonſtration, enraged at 
this delay, drew his ſword and killed him. Marcel- 
lus was exceedingly afflicted when he heard the news 
of his death. Not being able to reſtore him to life, 
of which he would have been very glad, he applied 
himſelf to honour his memory to the utmoſt of his 
power. He made a diligent ſearch after all his rela- 


tions, 
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tions, treated them with great diſtinction, and granted 
them peculiar privileges. As for Archimedes, he 


239 


cauſed his funeral to be celebrated in the moſt tolemn . 


manner, and erected him a monument amongſt the 
great perſons who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt 
at Syracuſe. 


— . 
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ARTICLE III. 


Szer. I. Tomb of ARCHIMEDES diſcovered by CickRo. 


RCHIMEDES, by his will, had deſired his 
A relations and friends to put no other epitaph on 
his tomb, after his death, but a cylinder circum- 
{cribed by a ſphere; that is to ſay, a globe or ſpheri- 
cal figure; and to ſet down at the bottom the relation 
thoſe two ſolids, the containing 'and the contained, 
have to each other. He might have filled up the 
baſes of the columns of his tomb with relievoes, 
whereon the whole hiſtory of the ſiege of Syracuſe 
might have been carved, and himſelf appeared like 
another Jupiter thundering upon the' Romans. But 
he ſet an infinitely higher value upon a diſcovery, a 
geometrical demonſtration, than upon all the ſo- much 
celebrated machines of his invention. 

Hence he choſe rather to do himſelf honour with 
poſterity, by the diſcovery he had made of the rela- 
tion of a ſphere to a cylinder of the ſame baſe and 
height; which is as two to three. | 

The Syracuſans, who had been in former times fo 
fond of the ſciences, did not long retain the eſteem 


and gratitude they owed a man, who had done ſo 


much honour to their city. Leſs than an hundred 
and forty years after, Archimedes was ſo perfectly 
forgot by his citizens, notwithſtanding the great ſer- 
vices he had done them, that they denied his having 
been buried ar Syracuſe. It is from Cicero we have 
this circumſtance. 
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(a) At the time he was quæſtor in Sicily, his curio- 
ſity induced him to make a ſearch after the tomb of 
Archimedes; a curiolity that became a man of Ci- 
cero's genius, and which merits the imitation of all 
who travel, The Syracuſans afſured him, that his 
ſearch would be to no purpoſe, and that there was 
no ſuch monument amongſt them. Cicero pitied 
their ignorance, which only ſerved to increaſe his de- 
fire of making that diſcovery, At length, after ſe- 
veral fruitleſs attempts, he perceived, without the gate 
of the city facing Agrigentum, amongſt a great 
number of tombs in that place, a pillar almoſt intirely 
covered with thorns and brambles, through which 
he could diſcern the figure of a ſphere and cylinder. 
Thoſe, who have any taſte for antiquities, may eaſily 
conceive the joy of Cicero upon this occaſion. He 
cried out, that le found what be had looked for. 
The place was immediately ordered to be cleared, 
when they ſaw the inſcription ſtill legible, though 
part of the lines were obliterated by time. J So that, 
lays Cicero, in concluding his account, the greateſt 
city of Greece, and moſt flouriſhing of old in the 
ſtudies of ſcience, would not have known the treaſure 
it poſſeſſed, if a man, born in a country it conſidered 
almoſt as barbarous, had not diſcovered for it the 
tomb of its citizen, ſo highly diſtinguiſhed by force 
and penetration of mind. 

We are obliged to Cicero for having left us this 
curious and elegant account: but we cannot eafily 
pardon him the contemptuous manner in which he 
ipeaks at firſt of Archimedes. It is in the beginning, 
where intending to compare the unhappy life of 
Dionyſus the tyrant with the felicity of one paſſed in 
ſober virtue, and abounding with wiſdom, he ſays Þ : 

(a) Cic. Tuſc, Quæſt. I. v. n. 64, 66. 


* Eyp14 in verb. Archim. 
+ Ita nobiliſima Græciæ civi- 
tas, quondam vero etiam doctiſ- 


1 Non ergo jam cum hujus vita, 
qua tetrius, miſerius, deteſtabi- 
ius excogitare nihil poſſum, Ila- 


ſima, ſui civis unius acutiſſimi tonis aut Architz vitam com- 
doctorum homirum & 
plane ſapicntum. Ex cadem urbe 
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monumentum ig noraſſet, niſi ab parabo, 
homine Arpinete didiciſſct. 
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% J will not compare the lives of a Plato or an 
« Architas, perſons of conſummate learning and 
« wiſdom, with that of Dionyſius, the moſt horrid, 
« the moſt miſerable, and the moſt deteſtable that 
e can be imagined. I ſhould have recourſe to a 
man of his own city, A LITTLE OBSCURE PERSON, 
« who lived many years after him. I ſhould pro- 
te duce him from his || duſt, and bring him upon the 
« ſtage with his rule and compaſſes in his hand.” 
Not to mention the birth of Archimedes, whoſe great- 
neſs was of a different claſs, the greateſt geometrician 
of antiquity, - whoſe ſublime diſcoveries have in all 
ages been the admiration of the learned, ſhould Cicero 
have treated this man as little and obſcure as a com- 
mon artificer, employed in making machines ? unleſs 
it be, perhaps, becauſe the Romans, with whom a 
taſte for geometry and ſuch ſpeculative ſciences never 
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gained much ground, eſteemed nothirg great but 


what related to goyernment and policy, 


Orabunt cauſas melius, cœlique meatus 

Diſcribent radio, & ſurgentia ſidera dicent : 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 
W VI CII. En. 6. 


Let others better mould the running maſs 

Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs | 

And ſoften into fleſh a marble face; 

Plead better at th? bar, deſcribe the ſkies, 

And when the ftars deſcend and when they riſe ; 

But, Rome, tis thine alone with aweful ſway 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey ; 

Diſpaſing peace and war, thy own majeſtick way, 
DRrpx. 


(2) This is the Abbe Fraguier's reflexion in the 


ſhort diſſertation he has left us upon this paſſage of 
Cicero, . 


(b) Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions, Vol. IT. 


HUuMIiLEM HOMUNCIONEM à pul- || He means the duft uſed by geo - 


vere & radio excitabo, qui multis metricians, 
annis poſt fuit, Archimedem, 


9 Sxer. 
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Srer. II. Summary of the biftory of Syracuſe... 


HE iſland of Sicily, with the greateſt part of 
Italy, extending between the two ſeas, com- 
poſed what was called Græcia Major, in oppoſition to 
Greece properly ſo called, which had peopled all 
thoſe countries by its colonies. 

Syracuſe was the moſt conſiderable city of Sicily, 
and one of the moſt powerful of all Greece. It was 
founded by Achitas the Corinthian, in the third year 
of the ſeventeenth Olympiad. 

The two firſt ages of its hiſtory are very obſcure, 
and therefore we are ſilent upon them. It does not 
begin to be known till after the reign of Gelon, and 
turniſhes in the ſequel many great events, for the ſpace 
of more than two hundred years. During all that 
time it exhibits a perpetual alternative of ſlavery under 
the tyrants, and liberty under a popular government; 
till Syracuſe is at length ſubjected to the Romans, and 
makes part of their empire. 

I have treated all theſe events, except the laſt, in 
the order of time. But as they are cut into different 
ſections, and diſperſed into different books, we thought 
proper to unite them here in one point of view, that 


their ſeries and connexion might be the more evi- . 


dent, from their being ſhown together and in general, 
and the places pointed out, where they are treated 
with due extent. 

GeLon. The Carthaginians, in concert with Xer- 
xes, having attacked the Greeks who inhabited Sicily, 
whilſt that prince was employed in making an irrup- 
tion into Greece; Gelon, who made himſelf maſter 
of Syracuſe, obtained a celebrated victory over the 
Carthaginians, the very day of the battle of Ther- 
mopylæ. Amilcar, their general, was killed in this 
battle. Hiſtorians ſpeak differently of his death, 
which had occaſioned my falling into a contradic- 
tion. For on one fide 1 ſuppoſe, with“ Diodorus 
Siculus, that he was killed by the Sicilians in the battle; 


and 


* In the hiflory of the Carthaginians. 
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and on the other I ſay, after Herodotus, that to avoid 
the ſhame of ſurviving his defeat, he threw him- 
ſelf into the pile, in which he had ſacrificed human 
victims. 

Gelon, upon returning from his victory, repaired 
to the aſſembly without arms or guards, to give the 

ople an account of his conduct. He was choſen 
Ling unanimouſly. He reigned five or fix years ſole- 
ly employed in the truely royal care of making his 
Pye happy. Vol. I. p. 144, &c. Vol. III. p. 

706; | 
4 I. Hiero, the eldeſt of Gelon's brothers, 
ſucceeded him. The beginning of his reign was wor- 
thy of great praiſe. Simonides and Pindar celebrated 
him in emulation of each other. The latter part of 
ir did not anſwer the former. He reigned eleven years. 
Vol. III. p. 79, &c. 

THaHRASI1BULUS., Thraſibulus his brother ſucceeded 
him. He rendered himſelf odious to all his ſubjects, 
by his vices and cruelty. They expelled him the 
throne and city, after a reign of one year. Vol. III. 


p-. 85. 
Times of liberty. 
After this expulſion, Syracuſe and all Sicily enjoyed 
their liberty for the ſpace of almoſt ſixty years. 


An annual feſtival was inſtituted to celebrate the day 
upon which their liberty was re-eſtabliſhed. 


Syracuſe attacked by the Athenians. 


During this interval, the Athenians, anignated by 
the warm exhortations of Alcibiades, turfed their 
arms againſt Syracuſe ; this was in the ſixth year of 
the Peloponneſian war. How fatal the event of this 
war was to the Athenians, may be ſeen, Vol. III. 
p. 183, &c. 8 

Dioxvsius the elder. The reign of this prince is 
famous for its length of thirty-eight years; and ſtill 
more for the extraordinary events with which it was 
attended. Vol, I. p. 148, &c. Vol. IV. p. 4, &c. 
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Dionyſius the younger. Dionyſius, ſon of the elder 
Diony ſius, ſucceeded him. He contracts a particular 
intimacy with Plato, and has frequent converſations 
with him; who comes to his court at the requeſt of 
Dion, the near relation of Dionyſius. He did not 
long improve from the wiſe precepts of that philoſo- 
pher, and ſoon abandoned himſelf to all the vices and 
exceſſes which attend tyranny. 


Beſieged by Dion, he eſcapes from Sicily, and re- 
tires into Italy. 


Dion's excellent * He is aſſaſſinated in his 
own houle by Callippus. 

Thirteen months after the death of Dion, Hippa- 
rinus, brother of Dionyſius the younger, expels Cal. 
lippus, and eſtabliſhes himſelf in Syracuſe. During 
the two years of his reign, Sicily is agitated by great 
commotions. 

Dionyſius the younger taking advantage of thoſe 
troubles, re-aſcends the throne ten years after having 
quitred it. 

Ar laſt, reduced by Timoleon, he retires to Corinth. 
Vol. I. p. 156, &c. Vol. IV. p. 47. 


Times of Liberty. 


Timoleon reſtores liberty to Syracuſe. He paſſes 
| the reſt of his life there in a glorious retirement, be- 
loved and honoured by all the citizens and ſtrangers. 
Vol. IV. 97, &c. 

This interval of liberty was of no long duration. 

AcaTaocLes, Agatbocles, in a ſhort time, makes 
himſelf tyrant of Syracuſe. Vol. I. p. 161, &c. 

He commits unparalleled cruelties. 

He forms one of the boldeſt deſigns hd] in 
hiſtory z; carries the war into Africa ; makes himſelf 
maſter of the ſtrongeſt places, and ravages the whole 


country, 


After various events he periſhes miſerably. He 
reigned about twenty-eight years. 
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Times of Liberty. 


Syracuſe took new life again for ſome time, and A. M. 
taſted with joy the ſweets of liberty. Vw 
But ſhe ſuffered much from the Carthaginians, who 
diſturbed her tranquillity by continual wars. 

She called in Pyrrhus to her aid. The rapid ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms, at firſt, gave him great hopes, which 
ſoon vaniſhed. Pyrrhus, by a ſudden retreat, plunged 
the Syracuſans into new misfortunes, Vol. I. p. 172, 
&c. Vol. V. p. 328, &c. | | 

Hi1zro II. They were not happy and in tranquil- 
lity till the reign of Hiero II. which was very long, 
and almoſt always pacifick. 

HikERONVYMus. He ſcarce reigned one year. His 
death was followed with great troubles, and the taking 
of Syracuſe by Marcellus. 

After that period, what paſſed in Sicily to its total 
reduction is little remarkable. There were ſtill ſome 
remains of war fomented in it by the partiſans of 
tyranny, and the Carthaginians who ſupported them : 
But thoſe wars had no conſequence, and Rome was 
ſoon abſolute miſtreſs of all Sicily. Half the iſland 
had been a Roman province from the treaty which 
put an end to the firſt Punick war. By that treaty 
Sicily was divided 1nto two parts; the one continued 
in the poſſeſſion of the Romans, and the other un- 
der the government of Hiero ; which laſt part, 


after the ſurrender of Syracuſe, fell alſo into their 
hands. | 


Sect. III. Reflefiions upon the government and charac- 
ter of the Syracuſans, and upon ARCHIMEDES. 


Y the taking of Syracuſe all Sicily became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire: but it was not 
treated as the Spaniards and Carthaginians were after- 
wards, upon whom a certain tribute was impoſed as 
the reward of the vitory, and puniſhment of the 
vanquiſhed ; Qpafi viclorie premium, ac pana belli. 
Sicily, 
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Sicily, in ſubmitting to the“ Roman people, retained 
all her ancient rights and cuſtoms, obeyed them 
upon the ſame conditions ſhe had obeyed her kings. 
And ſhe certainly well deſerved that privilege and' 
diſtinction. Þ She was the firſt of all the foreign na- 
tions that had entered into alliance and amity with 
the Romans; the firſt conqueſt their arms had the 
glory to make out of Italy; and the firſt country that 
had given them the grateful experience of command- 


ing a foreign people. The greateſt part of the Sici- 


lian cities had expreſſed an unexampled attachment, 


fidelity, and affection for the Romans. The iſland was 
afterwards a kind of paſs for their troops into Africa 
and Rome would not ſo eaſily have reduced the 
formidable power of the Carthaginians, if Sicily had 


not ſerved it as a magazine, abounding with pro- 


viſions, and a ſecure retreat for their fleets. Hence 
after the taking and ruin of Carthage, Scipio Afri- 
canus thought himſelf obliged to adorn the cities of 
Sicily with a great number of excellent paintings and 
curious ſtatues; in order that a people, who were ſo 
highly ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of the Roman arms, 
might be ſenſible of its effects, and retain illuſtrious 
monuments of their victories amongſt them. | 
Sicily would have been happy in being governe 
by the Romans, if they had always given her ſuch. 
magiſtrates as Cicero, knowing like him in the obliga- 
tions of his function, and like him intent vpon the due 
diſcharge of it. It is highly pleaſing to hear him ex- 


\ 

®* Siciliz civitates fic in amici- 
tiam recepimus, ut eodem jure, 
eſſent, quo fuiſſent; eadem con- 
ditione populo R. parerent qua 
ſuis antea paruiſſent. Cic. 

+ Omnium nationum extera- 
rum princeps Sicilia fe ad amici- 
tiam fidemque populi R. appli- 
cuit : prima omnium, id quod or- 
namentum imperii eſt, provincia 
eſt appellata: prima docuit ma- 
jcres noſtros, quam præclarum 
eſſet exteris gentibus imperare— 
Iiaque majoribus noſtiis in Afri- 


plain 


cam ex hac provincia gradus 
imperii factus eſt. Neque enim 
tam facilè opes Carthaginis tantæ 
concidiffent, niſi illud, & rei fru- 
mentariæ ſubſidium, & recepta- 
culum claſſibus noſtris pateret. 
uare P. Africanus, Carthagine 
deleta, Siculorum ur bes ſignis mo- 
numentiſque pulcherrimis exorna- 
vit; ut, quos victoria populi 
R. lætari arbitrabatur, apud eos- 
monumenta victociæ plurima col- 
locaret, Ci Verr. 3. n. 2, 3+ 
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plain himſelf upon the ſubject; which he does in his 
defence of Sicily againſt Verres. 
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After having invoked the gods as witneſſes of the 


ſincerity of what he is going to expoſe, he ſays: 


In all “the employments with which the Roman 
people have honoured me to this day, I have ever 
thought myſelf obliged, by the moſt ſacred ties of 
religion, worthily to diſcharge the duties of them. 
When I was made quæſtor, I looked upon that 
dignity not as a gratuity conferred upon me for 
my particular uſe, but as a depoſit confided to 
my vigilance and fidelity. When I was afterwards 
ſent to act in that office, I thought all eyes were 
turned upon me, and that my perſon and admini- 
ſtration were in a manner exhibited as a ſpectacle 
to the view of all the world; and in this thought 
I not only denied myſelf all pleaſures of an extra- 
ordinary kind, but even thole that are authoriſed 
by nature and neceſſity. I am now intended for 
ædile. I call the gods to witneſs, that how 
honourable ſoever this dignity ſeems to me, I 
have too juſt a ſenſe of its weight, not to have 
more ſollicitude and diſquiet, than joy and plea- 
ſure from it; ſo much I deſire to make it ap- 


* pear, that it was not beſtowed on me by chance, 


or the neceſſity of being filled up; but con- 
5 fided 


O dii immortales——Ita mihi 
meam voluntatem ſpemque reli- 
que vitz veſtra populique R. 
exiſtimatio comprobet, ut ego 
quos adhuc mihi magiſtratus 
populos R. mandavit, fic eos 
accepi, ut me omnium officiorum 
obſtringi religione arbitrarer. Ita 
quæſtor ſum factus, ut mihi ho- 
norem illum non tam datum quam 
creditum ac commiſſum putarem. 
Sic obtinui quæſturam in pro- 
vincia, ut omnium oculos in me 
unum conjectos arbitrarer; ut me 
quæſturamque meam quaſi in ali- 
quo orbis terre theatro verſari 
exiſtimarem; ut omnia ſemper, 


que jucunda videntur eſſe, nan 
modo his extraordinariis cupidi- 
tatibus, ſed etiam ipſi nature ac 
neceſſitati denegarem. Nunc ſum 
deſignatus — mihi deos 
omnes propitios eſſe velim, ut 
tametſi mihi jucundiſſimus eſt ho- 
nos populi, tamen nequaquam 
tantum capio voluptatis, quantum 
ſollicitudinis & laboris, ut hæc 
ipſa ædilitas, non quia neceſſe 
uit alicui candidato data, ſed 
* ſic oportuerit rectè collocata, 

judicio populi digno in loco 
poſita eſſe videatur. 


Cic. Verr. 7. 
n. 3 37. 
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« fided deſervedly by the choice and diſcernment of 


« my country.” 505 
All the Roman governors were far from being of 


this character; and Sicily, above all other provinces, 


experienced, as Cicero ſome lines after reproaches 
Verres, that they were almoſt all of them like ſo 
many tyrants, who believed themſelves only attended 
by the faſces and axes, and inveſted with the au- 
thority of the Roman empire, to exerciſe in their 


province an open robbery of the publick with im- 


punity, and to break through all the barriers of 
juſtice and ſhame in ſuch a manner, that no man's 
eſtate, life, houſe, or even honour, were ſafe from 
their violence. | 

Syracuſe, from all we have ſeen of it, ought to 
appear like a theatre, on which many different and 


ſurpriſing ſcenes have been exhibited ; or rather like 


a fea, ſometimes calm and untroubled, but oftener 
violently agitated by winds and ſtorms, always ready 
to overwhelm it entirely. We have ſeen in no other 
republick, ſuch ſudden, frequent, violent, and va- 
rious revolutions : ſometimes enſlaved by the moſt 
cruel tyrants, at others under the government of the 
wiſeſt kings; ſometimes abandoned to the capricious 
will of a 9 — without either government or re- 
ſtriction; ſometimes perfectly docile and ſubmiſſive 
to the authority of law, and the empire of reaſon, it 
paſſed alternately from the moſt inſupportable ſla- 
very to the moſt grateful liberty, from a kind of 
convulſions and frantick emotions, to a wiſe, peaceable, 
and regular conduct. The reader will eaſily call to 
mind, on the one fide, Dionyſius the father and ſon, 
Agathocles and Hieronymus, whoſe cruelties made 
them the objects of the publick hatred and deteſ- 


tation; 


* Nunquam tibi venit in mentem, res; ut omnium bona 


non tibi idcirco faſces & ſecures, & 
tantam imperii vim, tantamque 
ornamentorum omnium dignita- 
tem datam; ut earum rerum vi 
& auctoritate omnia repagula 
juris, pudoris, & ofticii perfringe- 


prædam 
tuam duceres; nullius res tuta, 
nullius domus clauſa, nullius vita 
ſepta, nullius pudicitia munita, 
contra tuam cupiditatem & auda- 
ciam poſſet eſſe. Cic. Verr. n. 39. 
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tation; on the other, Gelon, Dion, Timoleon, the 
two Hieroes, ancient and modern, univerſally beloved 
and revered by the people. | 

To what are fuch oppoſite extremes and viciſſitudes 
ſo contrary to be attributed? Undoubtedly, I think, 
the levity and inconſtancy of the Syracuſans, which 
was their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtick, had a great 
ſhare in them; but what I am convinced conduced the 


I'45 


moſt to them, was the very form of their govern- 


ment, compounded of the ariſtocratick and demo- 
cratick, that is to ſay, divided between the ſenate or 
elders, and the people. As there was no counter- 
poile in Syracule to ſupport a right balance between 
thoſe two bodies, when authority inclined either to 
the one {ide or the other, the government preſently 
changed either into a violent and cruel tyranny, or 
an unbridled liberty, without order or regulation. 
The ſudden confuſion at ſuch times of all orders of 
the ſtate, made the way to ſovereign power eaſy 
to the moſt ambitious of the citizens: to attract the 
affection of their country, and ſoften the yoke to 


their fellow-citizens, ſome exerciſed that power with 


lenity, wiſdom, equity, and popular behaviour; and 
others, by nature leſs virtuouſly inclined, carried it 
to the laſt excels of the moſt abſolute and cruel deſ- 
potiſm, under pretext of ſupporting themſelves againſt 
the attempts of their citizens, who, jealous of their 
liberty, thought every means for the recovery of it 
legitimate and laudable. 

There were beſides other reaſons that rendered 
the government of Syracuſe difficult, and thereby 
made way for the frequent changes it underwent. 
That city did not forget the ſignal victories it had 
obtained againſt the formidable power of Africa, and 
that it — carried victorious arms and terror even to 
the walls of Carthage; and that not once only, as 
after wards againſt the Athenians, but during ſeveral 
ages. The kigh idea its fleets and numerous troops 
ſuggeſted of its maritime power, at the time of the 
uruption of the Perſians. into Greece, occaſioned 

| its 
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its pretending to equal Athens in that reſpect, 


or at leaſt to divide the empire of the ſea with that 


ſtate, | 

Beſides which, riches, the natural effect of com- 
merce, had rendered the Syracuſans proud, haughty, 
and imperious, and at the ſame. time had plunged 
them into a ſloth and luxury, that inſpired them with 
a diſguſt for all fatigue and application. They gene- 
rally abandoned themſelves blindly to their orators, 
who had acquired an abſolute aſcendant over them. In 
order to make them obey, it was neceſſary either to 
flatter or reproach them. | 

They had naturally a fund of equity, humanity, 
and good nature; and yet when influenced by the ſedi- 
tious diſcourſes of the orators, they would proceed to 
exceſſive violence and cruelties, which they imme- 
diately after repented. 

When they were left to themſelves, their, liberty, 
which at that time knew no bounds, ſoon degenerated 
into caprice, fury, violence, and I might fay even 

hrenzy. On the contrary, when they were ſub— 
jected to the yoke, they became baſe, timorous, 
ſubmiſſive, and creeping like ſlaves. But as this 
condition was violent, and directly contrary to the 
character and diſpoſition of the Greek nation, born 
and nurtured in liberty, the ſenſe of which was 
not wholly extinguiſhed in them, and only lulled 
aſleep; they waked from time to time from their 
lethargy, broke their chains, and made uſe of them, 
it 1 may be admitted to uſe the expreſſion, to beat 
down and deſtroy the unjuſt maſters who had impoſed 
them. 

With a ſmall attention to the whole ſeries of the 
hiſtory of the Syraculans, it may eaſily be perceived, 
(as Galba afterwards ſaid of the Romans) that“ they 
were equally incapable of bearing either entire liberty 
or entire ſervitude. So that the ability and policy of 
thoſe who governed them, conſiſted in keeping the 

| people 
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people to a wiſe medium between theſe two ex- 
tremes, by ſeeming to leave them an entire free- 
dom in their reſolutions, and reſerving only to them- 
ſelves the care of explaining the utility, and faci- 
litating the execution of good meaſures. And in 
this the magiſtrates and kings we have ſpoken of 
were wonderfully ſucceſsful, under whoſe government 
the Syracuſans always enjoyed peace and tranquillity, 
were obedient to their princes, and perfectly ſubmiſſive 
to the laws. And this induces me to conclude, that 
the revolutions of Syracuſe were leſs the effect of 
the people's levity, than the fault of thoſe that go- 
verned them, who had not the art of managing their 
paſſions, and engaging their affection, which is pro- 
perly the ſcience of kings, and of all who command 
Others. 8 1 
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Srer. I, MiTaripaTEs, at twelve years old, aſcends 
the throne of Pontus. He ſeiſes Cappadocia and Bi- 
thynia, having firſt expelled their kings. The Romans 
re-eſtabliſh them. Me cauſes all the Romans in Aſia Mi- 
nor to be put to the ſword in one day. Firſt war of the 
Romans with MirnR DATES, who had made himſelf 
maſter of Afia Minor and Greece, where he had taken 
Athens. SYLLA is charged with this war. He beſieges 
and re-takes Athens. He gains three great battles 
againſt the generals of MirRRIDATES. He grants that 
prince peace in the fourth year of the war. Library of 
Alhens, in which were the works of ARISTOTLE, SYL- 


LA cauſes it to be carried to Rome. 
VI hiſtory we are now beginning, and who 

rendered himſelf ſo famous by the war he 
ſupported, during almoſt thirty years, againſt the 
Romans, was ſurnamed Eupator. He deſcended from 
a houſe, which had given a long ſucceſſion of kings 
to the kingdom of Pontus. The firſt, according to 
fome hiſtorians, was Artabaſus, one of the ſeven 
princes that ſlew the Magi, and ſet the crown of Perſia 
upon 


ITHRIDATES, king of Pontus, whoſe 


or P.D N.T.U'S. 


tipon the bead of Darius Hyſtaſpes, who rewarded 
him with the kingdom of Pontus. But beſides that 
we do not find the name of Artabaſus amongſt thoſe 
Perſians, many reaſons induce us to believe, that 
the prince of whom we ſpeak, was the ſon of Darius, 
the ſame who is called Artabarzanes, who was com- 
petitor with Xerxes for the throne of Perſia, and was 
made king of -Pontus either by his father or his 
brother, to conſole him for the -preference given to 
Xerxes. His poſterity. enjoyed that kingdom dur- 
ing ſeventern generations. Mithridates Eupator, of 
whom we ſhall treat in this place, was the ſixteenth g 


from him. 

He was but twelve years of age when he began to A» 
reign. His father, before his death, had appointed * J. c. 
him his ſucceſſor, and had given Dim his mother for 241. 
guardian, who was to govern jointly with him. 

(x) He began his reign by putting his mother and 
brother to death; and the ſequel anſwered but too 

well to ſuch a beginning of it. ) Nothing is ſaid of 

the firſt years of his reign, except that one of the Ro- 

man generals, whom he had corrupted with money, 
having ſurrendered, and put him into poſſeſſion of 
Phrygia, it was ſoon after taken from him by the Ro- 
mans, which gave birth to his enmity tor them. 

Ariarathes king of Cappadocia being dead, Mithri- A. M. 
dates cauſed the two fons he had left behind him Ant. J. C. 
to be put to death, though their mother Laodice was 91. 
his own ſiſter, and placed one of his own ſons, at 
that time very young, upon the throne, giving him f 
the name of Ariarathes, and appointing, Gordius his 
guardian and regent. Nicodemes king of g e 
who apprehended this increaſe of power would 
Mithridates into a condition to poſſeſs himſelf alſo If 
his dominions in time, thought proper to ſet up a 
certain young man (who ſeemed very fit for ſuch a 
part) as third fon of Ariarathes. He engaged Laodice, 
whom he had eſpouſed after the death of her firſt 

12 huſband, 


(x) Memnon in Excerptis Photii, c. xxxii. 
O) Appian. in NMichrid. p. 177, 178. 
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huſband, to acknowledge him as ſuch, and ſent her 
to Rome, to aſſiſt and ſupport. by her preſence the 
claim of his pretended ſon, whom ſhe carried thither 
along with her. The cauſe being brought before 
the ſenare, both parties were condemned, and a 
decree paſſed, by which the Cappadocians were de- 
clared free. But they ſaid they could not be with- 
out a king. The ſenate permitted them to chooſe 
whom they thought fit. They elected Ariobarzanes, 
a nobleman of their nation. Sylla, upon his quitting 


the office of prætor, was charged with the com- 


miſſion of eſtabliſhing him upon the throne. That 
was the pretext for this expedition; but the real mo- 
tive of it was, to check the enterpriſes of Mithridates, 
whoſe power daily augmenting, gave umbrage to the 


„Romans. Sylla executed his commiſſion the follow- 
ing year; and after having defeated a great number 


of Cappadocians, and a much greater of Armenians, 
who came to their aid, he expelled Gordius, with the 


pretended Ariarathes, and fet Ariobarzanes in his 


lace. h 
Whilſt Sylla was encamped upon the banks of the 
Euphrates, a Perſian, named Orobaſus, arrived at his 


camp from king Arſaces*, to demand the alliance 
and amity of the Romans. Sylla received him at 


his audience, cauſed three ſeats to be placed in his 


tent, one for Ariobarzanes, who was preſent, another 
for Orobaſus, and that in the midſt for himſelf. The 
Parthian king afterwards, offended at his deputy, 
for having acquieſced in this inſtance of the Ro- 
man pride, cauſed him to be put to death. This 
3s the firſt time the Parthians had any commerce with 

the Romans. | | 
Mithridates did not dare at that time to oppoſe 
the eſtabliſhment of Ariobarzanes ; but diſſembling 
the mortification that conduct of the Romans gave 
him, reſolved to take an opportunity of being re- 
venged upon them. In the mean while, he applied 
himſelf in cultivating god alliances for the augmenta- 
N | tion 

* This was Mithridates II. 


OF PONT US. 
tion of his ſtrength, and began with Tigranes king 
of Armenia, a very powerful prince. (3) Armenia 
had at firſt appertained to the Perſians; it came un- 
der the Matedonians afterwards, and upon the death 
of Alexander, made part of the kingdom of Syria, 
Under Antiochus the Great, two of his generals, 
| Artaxius and Zadriadres with that prince's permiſſion, 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in this province, of which it is 
probable they were before governors. After the de- 
feat of Antiochus they adhered to the Romans, who 
acknowledged them as kings. They had divided 
Armenia into two parts: Tigranes, of whom we 
now ſpeak, deſcended from Artaxius. He poſſeſſed 
himſelf of all Armenia, ſubjected ſeveral neighbour- 
ing countries by his arms, and thereby formed a 
very powerful kingdom. Mithridates gave him his 
daughter Cleopatra in marriage, and engaged him to 
enter ſo far into his project againſt the Romans, that 
they agreed Mithridates ſhould have the cities and 
countries they ſhould' conquer for his ſhare, and 


Tigranes the people, with all the effects capable of 
being carried away. 


Their firſt enterpriſe and act of hoſtility was com- A. M. 


mitted by Tigranes, who deprived Ariobarzanes of 


Cappadocia, of which the Romans had put him into An J. E. 


poſſeſſion, and re-eſtabliſhed Ariarathes, the ſon of 
Mithridates, in it. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 
happened to die about this time: his eldeſt ſon, 
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3915» 
7 39. 


called alſo Nicomedes, ought naturally to have ſuc- 


ceeded him, and was accordingly proclaimed king. 
Bur Mithridates ſet up his younger brother Socrates 
againſt him, who deprived him of the throne by force 
of arms. The two dethroned kings went to Rome, to 
implore aid of the ſenate, who decreed their re- eſtabliſh- 
ment, and ſent Manius Aquilius and M. Altinius to 
ut that decree in execution. | 
They were both re- inſtated. The Romans adviſed 
them to make irruptions into the lands of Mithri- 
dates, promiſing them _ ſupport z but neither 


3 ; the 
(a) Strab. I. xi. p. 53, 32. 
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the one nor the other dared to attack ſo powerful a 
prince ſo near home. At length, however, Nico- 
medes, at the joint inſtances of the ambaſſadors, to 
whom he had promiſed great ſums for his re-eftabliſh- 
ment, and of his creditors, Roman citizens ſettled in 
Aſia, who bad lent him very conſiderably for the 
ſame effects, could no longer reſiſt their ſollicitations. 
He made incurſions upon the lands of Mithridates, 
ravaged all the flat country as far as the city Amaſ- 
tris, and returned home laden with booty, which he 
applicd in diſcharging part of his debts. 

Mithridates was not ignorant by whoſe advice Ni- 
comedes had commirted this irruption. He might 
eaſily have repulſed him, having a great number of 
good troops on foot; but he did not take the field. 
He was glad to place the wrong on the ſide of the 


Romans, and to have a juſt cauſe for declaring war 


againſt them. He began by making remonſtrances 
to their generals and ambaſſadors. Pelopidas was 
at the head of this embaſly. He complained of the 
various contraventions of the Romans to the treaty of 
alliance ſubſiſting between them. and Mithridates, 
and in particular, of the protection granted by them 
to Nicomedes, his declared enemy. The ambaſſa- 
dors of the Jatter replied with complaints on their 
ide of Mithridates, The Romans, who were un- 
willing to declare themſelves openly at preſent; gave 
them an anſwer in looſe and general terms; that the 
Roman people had no intention that Mithridates and 
Nicomedes ſhould injure eh other, 

Mithridates, who was not ſatisfied with this anſwer, 
made his troops march immediately into Cappadocia, 
expelied Ariobarzanes again, and ſet his fon Ari- 
arathes upon the throne, as he had done before. At 
the ſame time, he ſent his ambaſſador to the Ro- 
man generals to make his apology, and to complain 
of them again. Pelopidas declared to them, that his 
maſter was contented the Roman people ſhould judge 
in the affair, and added, that he. had already ſent 
his ambaſſadors to Rome, He exhorted them _ to 
= vw . . . . » 5 un els 


OF PONT US. 
undertake any thing, till they had received the ſenate's 


orders; nor engage raſhly in a war, that might be 
a 


attended with fatal conſequences. For the reſt, he 
gave them to underſtand, that Mithridates, in caſe 
Juſtice were refuſed him, was in a condition to right 
himſelf. The Romans, highly offended at ſo haughty a 
declaration, made anſwer, that Mithridates had orders 
immediately to withdraw his troops from Cappadocia, 
and not continue to diſturb Nicomedes or Ariobar- 


zanes. They ordered Pelopidas to quit the camp 


that moment, and not return, unleſs his maſter obeyed. 


The other ambaſſadors were no better received at 


Rome. | 

The rupture was then inevitable, and the Roman 
generals did not wait till the orders of the ſenate and 
people arrived ; which was what Mithridates had de- 
manded. The deſign he had long formed of de- 
. claring war againſt the Romans, had occaſioned his 
having made many alliances, and engaged many na- 
tions in his intereſts Twenty-two languages, of as 
many different people, were reckoned amongſt his 
troops, all which Mithridates himſelf ſpoke with fa- 
cility. His army conſiſted of two hundred and fifty 
thouſand foot, and forty thouſand horſe ; without in- 
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_— an hundred and thirty armed chariots, and . 


fleet of four hundred ſhips, 

(e) Before he proceeded to action, he thought it 
neceſſary to prepare his troops for it, and made them 
a long diſcourſe to animate them againſt the Ro- 
mans. He repreſented to them,“ That there was 
„ no room for examining whether war or peace were 
eto be preferred; that the Romans, by attacking 
„ them firſt, had ſpared them that enquiry : that 
& their buſineſs was to fight and conquer: that he 
“ aſſured himſelf of ſucceſs, if the troops perſiſted 
* to act with the ſame valour they had already ſhown 

L 4 * upon 

(e) Juſtin. I. xxxviii. c. 3—7. 
* I have abridged this diſcourſe tomiſer. The diſcourſe is a ſpecimen 
extremely, which Juſlin repeats at of that excellent hiftorian's flile, and 


length, as it flood in 1 7 Pom- ought to make us very much regret 
peius, of whom he is only the epi- the loſs of his wwritngs, 
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TRE HISTORY. 
upon ſo many occaſions, and lately againſt the 
ſame enemies, whom they had put to flight, and 
cut to pieces in Bithynia and Cappadocia : that 
there could not be a more favourable opportunity 
than the preſent, when the Marſi infeſted and ra- 
vaged the heart itfelf of Italy; when Rome was 
torn in pieces by civil wars, and an innumerable 
army of the Cimbri from Germany over-ran all 
Italy: that the time was come for humbling thoſe 
proud Republicens, who had the ſame view with 
regard to the royal dignity, and had ſworn to pull 
down all the thrones of the univerſe : that for 
the reſtè, the war his ſoldiers were now entering 
upon, was highly different from that they had ſuſ- 
tained with ſo much valour in the horrid deſerts, 
and frozen regions of Scythia: that he ſhould 
lead them into the moſt fruitful ard temperate 
country of the world, abounding with rich and 
opulent cities, which ſeemed to offer themſelves an 
ealy prey: that Aſia, abandoned to be devoured 
by the inſatiable avarice of the proconſuls, the in- 
exorable cruelty of tax-farmers, and the crying 
inj uſtice of corrupt judges, had the name of Ro- 
man in horrour, and impatiently expected them as 
her deliverers: that .they tollowed him not fo 
much to a war, as to aſſured victory and certain 
* ſpoils.” The army anſwered this diſcourſe with 
univerſal ſhouts of joy, and re-iterated proteſtations of 
ſervice and fidelity, 
The Romans had formed three armies out of their 

| troops 


® Nunc fe diverſam belli con- tin———$efio publicanorum 12 
ditionem ingredi. Nam neque this pofſage properly fignifies the 
cœlo Aſiz elle temperatius aliud, forcible ſuale of the goods of thoſe, 
nec ſolo fertilius, nec urbium mul- % for default of payment of 
titudine amæenius; magnamque fakes and impoſis, had their eflates 
temporis pattem, non ut militiam, ard feds ſeifer! on and fold by the 
led ut feſtam diem, acturos, bello publicans. Caiumnizx litium are 
dubium facili magis an uberi— the urjuft quirks and chicanery, 
tantumque fe avida'expettat Aſia, which jerved as pretexts for de- 
ut etiam vocibus vocet: adeo illis preving ibe rich of = their Mutes, 
odium Romanorum incuflit rapa- ether upon acceunt of taxei, or under 
citas proconſulum, ſectio publi- ſore other colbur, a 
canorum, calumniæ litium, 7/8 3 
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traops in the ſeveral parts of Ans a great treaſure 
was commanded by Caſſius, who re jt. Cleopatra 
of the province of Pergamus; the ſecwhen ſhe un- 
Aquilius; the third by Q. Opptus procd. athyrus. 
province of Pamphylia. Each of them baſents, 
thouſand men, including the cavalry. Beſides ein 
troops, Nicomedes had fifty thouſand foot, and 11. 
thouſand horſe. * They began the war, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, without waiting orders from Rome, 
and carried it on with ſo much negligence and ſo 
little conduct, that they were all three defeated on 
different cccaſions, and their armies ruined. Aquilius 
and Oppius themſelves were taken priſoners, and 
treated with all kinds of infults. Michridates, con- 
ſidering Aquilius as the principal author of the war, 
treated him with the higheſt indignites. He made 
him paſs'm review before the troops, and preſented 
him as a light to the people mounted on an aſs, 
obliging him to cry out with a loud voice, that he 
was Manus Aquilius. At other times he obliged 
him to walk on foot with his hands faſtened by a 
chain to a horſe, that drew him along. At laſt he 
made him ſwallow molten lead, and put him to death 
with the moſt exquiſite rorments. The people of 
Mitylene had treacherouſly delivered him up to Mi- 
thridates, at a time when he was ſick, and had retired 
to their city for the recovery of his health. 

(f) Mithridates, who was deſirous of gaining the 
fund hearts by his reputation for clemency, ſent 
ome all the Grecks he had taken priſoners, and ſup- 
plied them with proviſions for their journey. That 
inſtance of his goodneſs and lenity opened the gates 
of all the cities to him. The people came out to 
meet him every where with acclamations - of joy. 
They gave him exceflive praiſes, called him the pre- 
ſerver, the father of the people, the deliverer of 
Afia, with all the other names aicribed to Bacchus, to 
which he had a juſt title, for he paſſed for the prince 


(f) Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ, p- 461. Athen. | v. p. 213. Cic. Orat, 
pro Flacco, n. 60. 


ſame enemies, 


the reſt“, 


country of the world, 


her deliverers: 
ſpoils.“ 


ſervice and fidelity. 


® Nunc fe diverſam belli con- 
ditionem ingredi. Nam neque 
cœlo Alix elle temperatius aliud, 
nec ſolo fertilius, nec urbiutn 3 
titudine amęenius; magnamque 
temporis partem, non ut militiam, 
fed ut feſtam diem, acturos, bello 
dubium facili magis an ubert— 
tantumque fe avida expectat Aſia, 
ut etiam vocibus vocet: adeo i!1is 
odium Romanorum incuſſit rapa- 
citas proconſulum, ſectjio publi- 
canorum, calumniæ litium, 7/8 


TRE HISTORY. 
upon ſo many occaſions, and lately againſt the 
whom they had put to flight, and 
cut to pieces in Bithynia and Cappadocia: that 
there could not be a more favourable opportunity 
than the preſent, when the Marſi infeſted and ra- 
vaged the heart itfelf of Italy; when Rome was 
torn in pieces by civil wars, and an innumerable 
army of the Cimbri from Germany over-ran all 
Iraly : that the time was come for humbling thoſe 
proud Republicens, who had the ſame view with 
regard to the royal dignity, and had ſworn to pull 
down all the thrones of the univerſe : that for 
the war his ſoldiers were now entering 
upon, was highly different from that they had ſuſ— 
tained with ſo much valour in the horrid deſerts, 
and frozen regions of Scythia : that he ſhould 
lead them into the moſt fruitful and temperate 


abounding with rich and 


opulent cities, which ſeemed to offer themſelves an 
ealy prey: that Alia, abandoned to be devoured 
by the inſatiable avarice of the proconſuls, the in- 
exorable cruelty of tax-farmers, 
in uſtice of corrupt judges, had the name of Ro- 
man in horrour, and impatiently expected them as 
that they followed him not ſo 
much to a war, as to aſſured victory and certain 
The army anſwered this diſcourſe with 
univerſal ſhouts of j Joy, and re-iterated proteſtations of 


and the crying 


The Romans had formed three armies out of their 


troops 


tin dectio publicanorum i 
this poſſage properly fignifies the 
Jorcible © ſale of the goods of thoſe, 
who for default of payment | of 
taxes and impoſis, had their eflates 
and efeas feifed on and fold by the 
publicans. Calumniz litium are 
the ' unjuſt quirks and chicanery, 
which ſerved as pretexts for de- 
priving the rich of = their "after, 
ether upon acchunt of taxes, or under 
ſome other colour. 


res. 
traops in the ſeveral parts of Aſia Minor. The firſt 
was commanded by Caſſius, who had the government 
of the province of Pergamus; the ſecond by Manius 
Aquilius z the third by Q. Opptus proconſul, in the 
province of Pamphylia. Each of them had forty 
thouſand men, including the cavalry. Beſides theſe 
troops, Nicomedes had fifty thouſand foot, and fix 
thouſand horſe. They began the war, as I have al- 
ready obterved, without waiting orders from Rome, 
and carried it on with ſo much negligence and ſo 
little conduct, that they were all three defeated on 
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different occaſions, and their armies ruined. Aquilius . 


and Oppius themſelves were taken priſoners, and 
treated with all kinds of inſults. Mithridates, con- 
ſidering Aquilius as the principal author of the war, 
treated him with the higheſt indignites. He made 
him pais'in review before the troops, and preſented 
him as a ſight to the people mounted on an aſs, 
obliging him to cry out with a loud voice, that he 
was Manws Aquilius. At other times he obliged 
him to walk on foot with his hands faſtened by a 
chain to a horſe, that drew him along. At laſt he 
made him ſwallow molten lead, and put him to death 
with the moſt exquilite torments. The people of 
Mitylene had treacherouſly delivered him up to Mi- 
"thridates, at a time when he was lick, and had retired 
to their city for the recovery of his health. 

(/) Mithridates, who was deſirous of gaining the 
people's hearts by his reputation for clemency, ſent 
. all the Grecks he had taken priſoners, and ſup- 
plied them with proviſions for their journey. That 
inſtance of his goodneſs and lenity opened the gates 
of all the cities to him, The people came out to 
meet him every where with acclamations of joy. 


They gave him exceflive praiſes, called him the pre- 


ſerver, the father of the people, the deliverer of 
Afia, with all the other names atcribed to Bacchus, to 
which he had a juſt title, for he paſſed for the prince 

* 44 | | of 


(f) Diod. in Excerpt. valeſ. p. 461. Athen. | v. p. 213. Cic. Orat, 
pro Flacco, n. bo. | 
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of his times, (g) who could drink moſt without bein 
diſordered; a quality he valued himſelf upon, an 
thought much to his honour. 

The fruits of his firſt victories were the conqueſt 
of all Bithynia, from which Nicomedes was driven; 
of Phrygia and Myſia, lately made Roman provinces ; 
of Lycia, Pamphylia, Paphlagonia, and ſeveral other 
countries, 

Having found at Stratonicea a young maid of ex- 
quiſite beauty, named Monima, he took her along 
with him in his train. 

(hb) Mithridates conſidering that the Romans, and 
all the Italians in general, who were at that time in 


Aſia Minor upon different affairs, carried on ſecret 


intrigues much to the prejudice of his intereſts, he 
ſent private orders from Epheſus, where he then was, 
to the governors of the provinces, and magiſtrates 
of the cities of Aſia Minor, to maſſacre them all up- 
on a day fixed “. The women, children, and do: 
meſticks, were included in this proſcription. To 
theſe orders was annexed a prohibition, to give 1n- 
terment to thoſe who ſhould be killed. Their eſtates 
and effects were to be confiſcated for the uſe of the 
king, and the murtherers. A ſevere fine was laid 
upon ſuch as ſhould conceal the living, or bury the 
dead; and a reward appointed for whoever diſcovered 
thoſe who were hid. Liberty was given to the 
ſlaves, who killed their maſters; and debtors for- 
given halt their debts, for killing their creditors. 
The repetition only of this horrid order, is enough 
to make one tremble with horrour. What then muſt 
have been the deſolation in all thoſe provinces 
when it was put in execution! Fourſcore thouſand 
Romans and Italians were butchered in conſequence of 
it. Some make the ſlain amount to almoſt twice that 
number. | 
Being 
(g) Plut. Sympoſ. I. i. p. 624. 
(0 Appian. p. 185. Cic. in Orat. pro lege Manil, n. 7. 


* Is uno die, tota Aſia, tot in manos necandos trucidandoſqug 
civitatibus, uno nuntio, atque una denotavit, Cc. 
literaum ſignihcatione, cives Ro- 
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(i) Being informed that there was a great treaſure 
at Cos, he ſent people thither to ſeiſe it. Cleopatra 
queen of Egypt had depoſited it there, when ſhe un- 
dertook the war in Phœnicia againſt her ſon Lathyrus. 
Beſides this treaſure, they found eight hundred talents, 
{eight hundred thouſand crowns) which the Jews in 
Aſia Minor had depoſited there, when they ſaw the 
war ready to break out. 

(e) All thoſe, who had found means to eſcape this 
general ſlaughter in Alia, had taken refuge in Rhodes, 
which received them with joy, and afforded them a ſe- 
cret retreat. Mithridates laid ſiege to that city inef- 
fectually, which he. was ſoon obliged to raiſe, after 
having been in danger of being taken himſelf in a ſea- 
fight, wherein he loſt many of his ſhips. 

(1) When he had made himſelf maſter of Aſia Minor, 
Mithridates ſent Archelaus, one of his generals, with 
an army of an hundred and twenty thouſand men 
into Greece. That general took Athens, and choſe 
it for his reſidence, giving all orders from thence, in 
regard to the war on that fide. ' During his ſtay 
there, he engaged moſt of the cities and ſtates, of 
Greece in the intereſts of his maſter. He reduced 
Delos by force, which had revolted from the Atheni- 
ans, and re-inſtated them in the poſſeſſion of it. He 
ſent them the ſacred treaſure, kept in that iſland by 
Ariſtion, to whom he gave two thouſand men as a 
guard for the money. Ariſtion was an Athenian phi- 
loſopher, of the ſect of Epicurus. He employed the 
two thouſand men under his command to ſeiſe all au- 
thority at Athens, where he exerciſed a moſt cruel 
tyranny, putting many of the citizens to death, and 
tending many to Mithridates, upon pretence that they 
were of the Roman faction. | 
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Such was the ſtate of affairs when Sylla was A.M, 
charged with the war againſt Mithridates. He ſet out , 3977. 


immediately for Greece with five legions, and ſome 


cohorts 
(i) Appian. p. 186. Joſeph, Antiq. I. xiv. c. 12. (4) Apaian. Þ. 
186—188. Diod. in Excerpt. p. 402. (7) Plut. in Sylla, 9 | 
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cohorts and cavalry, Mithridates was at that time at 
Pergamus, where he diſtributed riches, governments, 
and other rewards to his friends. 

Upon Sylla's arrival, all the cities opened their 

gates to him, except Athens, which, ſubjected to the 
tyrant Ariſtion's yoke, was obliged unwillingly to op- 
pole him. The Roman general, having entered At- 
tica, divided his troops into two bodies, the one of 
which he ſent to beſiege Ariſtion in the city of Athens, 
and with the other he marched in perſon to the port 
Pyræeus, which was a kind of ſecond city, where 
Archelaus had. ſhut himſelf up, felying upon - the 
ſtrength of the place,. the walls being almoſt ſixty 
feet high, and entirely of hewn ſtone. The work was 
indeed very (trong, and had been raiſed by the order 
of Pericles in the Peloponneſian war, when the hopes 
of victory depending ſolely upon this port, he had 
fortified it to the utmoſt of his power. 
The height of the walls did not amaze Sylla, He 
employed all forts of engines in battering it, and 
made continual aſſaults, If he would have waited a 
little, he might have taken the higher city without 
ſtriking a blow, which was reduced by famine to 
the lait extremity. - But being in haſte to return ta 
Rome, and apprehending the changes that might hap- 
pen there in his abſence, he ſpared neither danger, 
attacks, nor expence, in order to haſten the con- 
cluſion of that war. Without enumerating the reſt 
of the warlike ſtores and equipage, twenty thouſand 
mules were perpetually employed in working the ma- 
chines oaly. Wood happening to fall ſhort, from 
the great conſumption made of it in. the machines, 
which were often either broke and ſpoiled by the 
vaſt weight they carried, or burnt by the enemy, 
groves, He cut down 
the trees in the walks of the Academy and Lyceum, 
which were the fineſt and beſt planted in the ſuburbs, 
and cauſed the high walls that joined the port to the city 
10 be demoliſhed, in order to.make uſe of the ruins in 
erecting his works, and carrying on his approaches. 
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As he had occaſion for abundance of money in 
this war, and deſired to attach the ſoldiers to his in- 
tereſts, and to animate them by great rewards, he 
had recourſe to the inviolable treaſures of the temples, 


and cauſed the fineſt and moſt precious gifts, conſe- 


crated at Epidaurus and Olympia, to be brought 
from thence, He wrote to the Amphyctions aſ- 
ſembled at Delphos, © That they would act wiſely 
« in ſending him the treaſures of the god, becauſe 
« they OY; be more ſecure in his hands; and if he 
“ ſhould be obliged to make uſe of them, he would 
« return the value after the war,” At the ſame time 
he ſent one of his friends, named Caphis, a native 
of Phocis, to Delphos, to receive all thoſe treaſures 
by weight, | 
When Caphis arrived at Delphos, he was afraid, 
out ef reverence for the god, to meddle with the 
gifts conſecrated to him, and wept, in the preſence of 
the Amphyctions, the neceſſity impoſed upon him. 
Upon which, ſome perſon there having ſaid, that he 
heard the ſound of A pollo's lyre from the inſide of 
the ſanctuary, Caphis, whether he really believed it, 
or was for taking that occaſion to ſtrike Sylla with a 
religious awe, he wrote him an account of what hap- 
pened. Sylla, deriding his ſimplicity, replied, © That 
„ he was ſurpriſed he. ſhould not comprehend, that 
e ſinging was a ſign of joy, and by no means of anger 
« and, reſentment; and therefore he had nothing to 
do but to take the treaſures boldly, and be aſſured, 
« that the god ſaw him do fo with pleaſure, and gave 
e them to him himſelf.” | 
Plutarch, on this occaſion, obſerves upon the dif- 
ference between the ancient Roman generals, and 
thoſe of the times we now ſpeak of, The former, 
whom merit. alone had raiſed to office, and who had 
no views from employments but the publick good, 
knew how to make the ſoldiers reſpe&t and obey 
them, without deſcending to uſe low and unworthy 
methods for that purpoſe. They commanded troops, 
that were wiſe, diſciplined, and well inured to exe- 
cute 
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cute the orders of their generals without reply or de- 
lay. Truely kings, ſays Plutarch, in the grandeur 
and nobility of their ſentiments, but ſimple and mo- 
deſt private perſons in their train and equipage, they 
put the ſtate to no other expence in the diſcharge of 
their offices, than what was reaſonable and neceſſary, 
conceiving it more ſhameful in a captain to flatter 
his ſoldiers, than to fear his enemies. Things were 
much chapged in the times we now ſpeak of. The 
Roman generals, abandoned to inſatiable ambition 
and luxury, were obliged to make themſelves ſlaves 
to their ſoldiers, and to buy their ſervices by gifts pro- 
portioned to their avidity, and often by the toleration 
and impunity of the greateſt crimes. 

Sylla, in conſequence, was perpetually in extreme 
want of money to ſatisfy his troops, and then more 
than ever for carrying on the ſiege he had engaged 
in, the ſucceſs of which ſeemed to him of the higheſt 
importance, both to his honour and ſafety. He was for 
depriving Mithridates of the only city he had left it 
Greece, and which, by preventing the Romans from 
paſſing into Aſia, made all hopes of conquering that 
prince vain, and would oblige Sylla to return ſhame- 
fully into Italy, where he would have found more ter- 
rible enemies in Marius and his faction. He was 
beſides ſenſibly galled by the offenſive raillery 
Ariſtion vented every day againſt himſelf and his wite 
Metella. 

It is not eaſy to ſay whether the attack or de- 
fence were conducted with moſt vigour; for both ſides 
behaved with incredible courage and reſolution. The 
ſallies were frequent, and attended with almoſt battles 
in form, in which the ſlaughter was great, and the 
loſs generally not very unequal. The beſieged would 
not have been in a condition to have made ſo vigorous 
a defence, if they had not received ſeveral conſiderable 
re-inforcements by ſea. 

What hurt them moſt, was the ſecret treachery 
of two Athenian ſlaves who were in the Pirzeus. Thoſe 

a ſlaves, 
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ſlaves, whether out of affection to the Roman party, 
or deſirous of, providing for their own ſafety, in caſe 
the place was taken, wrote upon leaden balls all that 
paſſed within, and threw them with ſlings to the Ro- 
mans. So that whatever wiſe meaſures Archelaus 
took, who defended the Piræeus, whilſt Ariſtion com- 
manded in the city, nothing ſucceeded. He reſolved 
to make a general ſally; the traitors ſlung a leaden 
ball with this intelligence upon it: To-morrow, at 
ſuch an hour, the foot will attack your works, and the 
horſe your camp. Sylla laid ambuſhes, and repulſed 
the beſieged with Jols. A convoy of proviſions was 
in the night to have been thrown into the city which was 
in want of all things. Upon advice of the ſame kind 
the convoy was intercepted, 

Notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvantages, the Athe- 
nians defended themſelves like lions. They found 
means either to burn moſt of the machines erected 
againſt the wall, or by undermining them to throw 
them down and break them to pieces. 

The Romans, on their ſide, behaved with no leſs 
vigour. By the help of mines alſo they made a way 
to the bottom of the walls, under which they hol- 
lowed the ground, and having propt the foundation 
with beams of wood, they afterwards ſet fire to the 
props with a great quantity of pitch, ſulphur, and 
tow, When thoſe beams were burnt, part of the 
wall fell down with an horrible noiſe, and a large 
breach was opened, through which the Romans ad- 
vanced to the aſſault. The battle continued a great 
while with equal ardour on both ſides, but the Ro- 
mans were at Jength obliged to retire, The next da 
they renewed the Fattack. The beſieged had built a 
new wall during the night in the form of a creſcent, in 
the place where the other had fallen; and the Romans 
found it impoſſible to force it. 

Sylla, diſcouraged by ſo obſtinate a defence, re- 
ſolved to attack the Pirzeus no longer, and confined 
himſelf to reduce the place by famine. The city, on 
the other ſide, was at the laſt extremity, A buſhel 


of 
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of barley had been ſold in it for a thouſand drachmas 
(about five-and-twenty pounds fterling.) "The inha-. 


bitants did not only eat the graſs and roots, which 
they found about the citadel, but the fleſh ot horſes, 
and their leather ſhoes, which they boiled ſoft: In the 
midſt of the publick miſery, the tyrant paſted his 
days and nights in debauch. The ſenators and prieſts 
went to throw themſelves at his feet, conjuring him 
to have pity on the city, and to obtain a capitula- 
tion from Sylla: He diſperſed them with arrow- 


ſhot, and in that manner drove them from his pre- 


fence. 
He did not demand a ceflation of arms, nor ſend 
depuries to Sylla, till reduced to the laſt extremity. 


As thoſe deputies made no propoſals, and aſked no- 


thing of him to the purpoſe, but ran on in prailing 
and extolling Theſeus, Eumolpus, and the exploits 
of the Athenians againſt the Medes; Sylla was tired 
with their diſcourſe, and interrupted them, by ſaying, 
« Gentlemen haranguers, you may go back again, 
* and keep your rhetorical flouriſhes for yourſclves. 
% For my part, I was not ſent to Athens to be in- 
formed of your ancient proweſs, but to chaſtiſe your 
„ modern revolt.“ 

During this audience, ſome ſpies having entered 
the city, overheard by chance ſome old mea talking 
of the quarter called * Ceramicus, and blaming the 
tyrant exceedingly for not guarding a certain part of 
the wall, that was the only place by which the ene- 
my might eaſily ſcale the walls. Ar their return into 
the camp, they related what they had heard to Sylla. 
The parley had been to no purpoſe. Sylla did not 
neglect the intelligence given him. The next night 
he went in perſon to take a view of the place, and 
finding the wall actually acceſſible, he ordered lad- 
ders to be raiſed againſt it, began the attack there, 
and having made himſelf maſter of the wall after a 
weak reſiſtance, entered the city. He would not ſuffer 
it to be ſet on fire, but abandoned it to be plundered 

| 6 by 
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by the ſoldiers, who in ' ſeveral houſes found hu- 
man fleſh, which had been dreſſed” to be eaten. A 
dreadful laughter enſued. The next day all the 
ſlaves were fold by auction, and liberty was granted 
to the citizens who had eſcaped the ſwords of the 
ſoldiers, who were a very ſmall number. He be- 
ſieged the citadel the ſame day, where Ariſtion, and 
thoſe who had taken refuge there, were ſoon ſo much 
reduced by famine, that they were forced to ſur- 
render themſelves. The tyrant, his guards, and 
all who had been in any office under him, were put 
to death. 9254 

Some few days after, Sylla made himſelf maſter of 
the Piræeus, and burnt all its fortifications, eſpecially 
the arſenal, which had been built by Philo, the cele- 
brated architect, and was a wonderful fabrick. Ar- 
chelaus, by the help of his fleet, had retired to Muni- 
chia, another port of Attica. 

This year was fatal to the arms of Mithridates, 
Taxilus one of his generals arrived in Greece from 
Thrace and Macedonia, with an army of a hundred 
thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe, with fourſcore 
and ten chariots armed with ſcythes. Archelaus, 


that general's brother, was at that time in the pore 


of Munichia; and would neither remove from the 
ſea, nor come to a battle with the Romans; but he 
endeavoured to protract the war, and cut off their 
roviſions. This was very wiſe conduct, for Sylla 
egan to be in want of them; ſo that famine obliged 
him to quit Attica, and to enter the fruitful plains 
of Bœotia, where Hortenſius joined him. Their troops 
being united, they took poſſeſſion of a fertile emi- 
nence in the midſt of the plains of Elatea, at the 
foot of which ran a rivulet. When they had formed 
their camp, the enemies could diſcover at a view their 
ſmall number, which amounted to only fifteen thouſand 
foot, and fifteen hundred horſe. This induced Ar- 
chelaus's generals to preſs him in the warmeſt manner 
to proceed to action. They did not obtain his con- 
ſent without great difficulty. They immediately began 
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to move, and covered the whole plain with horſes, 


chariots, and their innumerable troops. For when 
the two brothers were joined, their army was very 


formidable. The noiſe and cries of ſo many nations, 


and ſo many thouſands of men preparing for battle, 
the pomp and magnificence of their array, were 
equally terrible. The. brightneſs of their arms 


' magnificeatly adorned with gold and ſilver, and the 
lively colours of the Median and Scythian coats of 


arms, mingled with the glitter of braſs and ſteel, re- 
fleted a kind of rays, which, whilſt it dazzled the 
ſight, filled the foul with terrour. 

The Romans, ſeiſed with dread, kept cloſe with- 
in their entrenchments. Sylla not being able by his 
diſcourſe and remonſtrances to remove their fear, and 
pot being willing to force them to fight in their pre- 
ſent univerſal diſcouragement, was obliged to lie till, 
and ſuffer, though with great impatience, the bra- 
vadoes and inſylting deriſion of the Barbarians, They 
conceived ſo great a contempt for him in conſequence 
that they neglected to obſerve any diſcipline. Few of 
them kept within their entrenchments; the reſt, for 
the ſake of plunder, diſperſed in great troops, and re- 
moved confiderably, even ſeveral days journey from 
the camp. They plundered and ruined ſome cities in 
the neighbourhood. | 
 Sylla was in the laſt deſpair, when he ſaw the cities 
of the allies deſtroyed before his eyes, for want of 
power to make his army fight. He at laſt thought 
of a ſtratagem, which was to give the troops no re- 
poſe, and to keep them inceſſantly at work in turning 
the little river Cephiſus, which was near the camp, 
and in digging deep and large foſſẽs, under pretence 
of their better ſecurity, but in effect, that when they 
ſhould be tired of ſuch great fatigues, they might 
prefer the hazard of a battle to the continuance of 
their labour. His ſtratagem was ſucceſsful. After 
having worked without intermiſſion three days, as 
Sylla, according to cuſtom, was taking a view of their 
progreſs, they cried out to him with one voice to lead 


them 
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them againſt the enemy. Sylla ſuffered himſelf to be 


exceedingly intreated, and did not comply for ſome 


time: But when he ſaw their ardour increaſe from his 
oppoſitions, he made them ſtand to their arms, and 
marched againſt the enemy. 
The battle was fought near Cheronæa. The enemy 
had poſſeſſed themſelves with a great body of troops 
of a very advantageous poſt, called Thurium: It was 
the ridge of a ſteep mountain, which extended itſelf 
upon the left flank of the Romans, and was very proper 
to check their motions. Two men of Cheronæa 


came to Sylla, and promiſed him to drive the ene- 


my from this poſt, if he would.give them a ſmall 


number of choſen troops; which he did. In the 
mean time he drew up his army in battle; divided his 
horſe between the two wings, taking the right him- 
ſelf, and giving the left to Murena. Galba and 
Hortenſius formed a ſecond line. Hortenſius, on 
the left of it, ſupported Murena, whilſt Galba, on the 
right, did the ſame for Sylla. The Barbarians had 
already begun to extend the horſe, and light- armed 
foot, in a large compaſs, with deſign to ſurround the 
ſecond line, and charge it in the rear. 

At that inſtant the two men of Cheronæa, having 
gained the top of Thurium with their ſmall troop, 
without being perceived by the enemy, ſhowed them- 


ſelves on a ſudden. The Barbarians, ſurpriſed and 


terrified, immediately took to flight. Preſſing againſt 
each other upon the declivity of the mountain, they 
ran precipitately down before the enemy, who charged 
and purſued them down the hill with their ſwords at 
their backs; ſo that about three thouſand men were 
killed upon the mountain. Of thoſe who eſcaped, 
ſome fell into the hands of Murena, who had juſt 
before formed himſelf in battle. Having marched 
againſt them, he intercepted, and made a great 
ſlaughter of them: The reſt; who endeavoured to re- 


gain their eamp, fell in upon the main body of cheir 


troops with fo much precipitation, that they threw 


the whole army into terrour and confuſion, and 
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made their generals loſe much time in reſtoring 
order; which was one of the principal cauſes of their 
defeat. | 2 

Sylla, to take advantage of this diſorder, marched 
againſt . them with ſo much vigour, and paſſed the 
ſpace between the two armies with ſuch rapidity, 
* he prevented the effect of their chariots armed 
with ſcythes. The force of theſe chariots depended 
upon the length of their courſe, which gave impetu- 
oſity and violence to their motion; inſtead of which, 
a ſhort ſpace that did not leave room for their career, 
rendered them uſeleſs and ineffectual. This the Bar- 
barians experienced at this time. The firſt chariots 
came on ſo ſlowly, and with ſo little effect, that 
the Romans eaſily puſhing them back, with great 
noiſe and loud laughter called for more, as was 
cuſtomary at Rome in the chariot-races of the 
Circus. 

After thoſe chariots were removed, the two armies 
came to blows. The Barbarians preſented their long 
pikes, and kept cloſe order with their bucklers joined, 
ſo that they could not be broke; and the Romans 
threw down their javelins, and, with ſword in hand, 
removed the enemies pikes, in order to join and 
charge them with great fury, What increaſed their 
animoſity, was the ſight of fifteen thouſand ſlaves, 
whom the king's generals had ſpirited from them by 
the promiſe of their liberty, and poſted them amongft 
the heavy-armed foot. Thoſe flaves had ſo much 
reſolution and bravery, that they ſuſtained the ſhock 


of the Roman foot without giving way. Their battle 


was ſo deep and ſo well cloſed, that the Romans 
could neither break nor move them, till the light- 
armed foot of the ſecond line had put them into diſ- 
order, by the diſcharge of their arrows; and an hail 


of ſtones from their ſlings, which forced them to give 


ground. 

Archelaus having made his right wing advance to 
ſurtound the left of the Romans, Hortenſius led on 
the troops under his command to take him in flank; 


which 
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which Archelaus ſecing, he ordered two thouſand 
horſe to wheel about. Hortenſius, upon the point 
of being overpowered by that great body of horſe, 
retired by degrees towards the mountains, perceiving 
himſelf too far from the main body, and upon the 
point of being ſurrounded by the enemy. Sylla, 
with great part of his right wing, which had not yet 
engaged, marched” to his relief. From the duſt raiſed 
by thoſe troops, Archelaus judged what they were, 
and leaving Hortenſius, he turned about towards 
the place Sylla had quitted, in hopes he ſhould find 
no difficulty in defcating the right wing without its 
general. | 

Taxilus, at the ſame time, led on his foot, armed 
with brazen ſhields, againſt * Murena ; whilſt each 
fide raiſed great cries, which made the neighbouring 
hills reſound. Sylla halted on that noiſe, not know- 


ing well to which ſide he ſhould haſten. Ar length, 
he thought it moſt expedient to return to his former 


ſt, and ſupport his right wing. He therefore ſent 
ortenſius to aſſiſt Murena with four cohorts, and 
taking the fifth with him, he flew to his right wing, 
which he found engaged in battle with Archelaus, 
neither ſide having the advantage. But as ſoon 
as he appeared, that wing taking new. courage 
from the preſence of their general, opened their 
way through the troops of Archelaus, put them to 
flight, and purſued them vigorouſly for a conſiderable 

time. 
After this great ſucceſs, without loſing a moment, 
he marched to the aid of Murena. Finding him alſo 
victorious, and that he had defeated Taxilus, he joined 
him in the purſuit of the vanquiſhed. A great number 
of the Barbarians were killed in the plain, and a much 
greater cut to pieces, in endeavouring to gain their 
camp; ſo that, of many thouſand men, only ten thou- 
ſand eſcaped, who fled to the city of Chalcis. Sylla 
wrote in his memoirs, that only fourteen of his men were 
miſſing, and that two of them returned the ſame evening. 
M 3 | 9 
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A. M. To celebrate fo great à victory, he gave the Mu- 
Ant. 5. C. fick- games at Thebes, and cauſed judges to come 
3;. from the neighbouring Grecian cities to diſtribute 
the prizes; for he had an implacable averſion for the 
Thebans. He even deprived them of half their terri- 
tory, which he conſecrated to Apollo Pythius, and 
Jupiter Olympius, and decreed, that the money he had 
taken out of the temples of thoſe gods ſhould be re- 
paid out of their revenues. | 
Theſe games were no ſooner over, than he received 
advice, that L. Valerius Flaccus of the adverſe party 
(for at this time the diviſions between Marius and 
Sylla were at the higheſt) had been elected conſul, 
and had already croſſed the Ionian fea with an army, 
in appearance againſt Mithridates, but in reality 
againſt himſelf. For this reaſon he began his march 
to Theſſaly, as with deſign to meet him. But being 
arrived“ at the city of Melitea, news came to him 
from all ſides, that all the places he had left in his 
rear were plundered by another of the king's armies, 
nog and more numerous, than the firſt. For 
Dorylaus was arrived at Chalcis with a great fleet, 
on board of which were fourſcore thouſand men, the 
beſt equipped, the moſt warlike and diſciplined of 
all Mithridates's troops, and had thrown himſelf into 
Bceotia, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole country, 
in order to bring Sylla to a battle. Archelaus would 
have diverted him from that deſign, by giving him 
an exact acount of the battle he had ſo lately loſt; 
but his counſel and remonſtrances had no effect. He 
ſoon knew, that the advice he had given him, was 
highly reaſonable and judicious. : | 
He choſe the plain of Orchomenus for the field of 
battle. Sylla cauſed foflts to be dug on each fide 
of the plain, to deprive the enemy of the advantage 
of an open country, and to remove them towards the 
marſhes, The Barbarians fell furiouſly on the work- 
- men, diſperſed them, and put to flight the troops 
that ſupported them. Sylla, ſeeing his army flying 
f | in 
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in this manner, quitted his horſe immediately, and 
ſeiſing one of his enſigns, he pnſhed forwards to- 
wards the enemy through thoſe that fled, crying to 
them, For me, Romans, I think it glorious to 45 Bert. 
But for you, when you ſhall be aſked where you aban- 
doned your general, remember to ſay it was at Orchomenus. 
They could not ſuffer thoſe reproaches, and returned 
to the charge with ſuch fury, that they made Arche- 
laus's troops turn their backs. The Barbarians came on 
again. in better order than before, and were again re- 
pulſed. with greater loſs. _ 

The next day, at ſun-riſe, Sylla led back his troops 
towards the enemy's camp, to continue his trenches; 
and falling upon thofe who were detached to ſkirmiſh 
and drive away the workmen, he charged them ſg 
rudely, that he put them to flight. Thefe threw the 
troops, who had continued in the camp, into ſuch ter- 
ror, that they were afraid to ſtay to defend it. Sylla 
entered it pell-mell with thoſe who fled, and made 
himſelf maſter of it. The marſhes, in a moment, 
were dyed with blood, and the dike filled with dead 
bodies. The enemies, in different artacks, loſt the 
greateſt part of their troops. Archelaus continue 
a great while hid in the marſhes, and eſcaped at laſſ 
to Chalcis. | 
The news of all thefe defeats threw Mirhridates 
into great conſternation, However, as that prince 
was by nature fruirful in refources, he did not loſe 
courage, and applied himſelf to repair his loſſes by 
making new levies. But from the fear, that his 


ill ſucceſs might give birth to ſome revolt or con- 


ſpirac ainſt his - perſon, as had already hap 
nb ke wok the bloody precaution of — 5 
ie ſuſpected to death, without ſparing even his beſt 
friends. | 
(se) He was not more ſucceſsful in Aſia himſelf, 
than his generals had been in Greece. Fimbria, who 
commanded a Roman army there, beat the I 
M4: 4 TY 


(o) Plut in Sylla, p. 466463, Id. in Lucul. p. 493: Appian. p. 
204-210, . 
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of his beſt troops. He purſued the "vanquiſhed. ag 
far as the gates of Pergamus, where Mithridates re- 
ſided, and obliged him to quit that place himſelf, 


and retire, to Pitane, a maritime place of Troas. 


Fimbria purſued him thither, and inveſted him by 
land. But as he had no fleet to do the ſame by ſea, 
he ſent to Lucullus, who cruiſed in the neighbouring 
ſeas with the Roman fleet, and repreſented to him, 
that he might acquire immortal glory, by ſeiſing the 
perſon of Mithridates, who could not eſcape him, 
and by putting an end to ſo important a war. Fim- 


bria and Lucullus were of two different factions. 


The latter would not be concerned in the affairs of 
the other. So that Mithridates eſcaped by ſea to Mi- 
N and extricated himielf out of the hands of 
the Romans. This fault coſt them very dear, and is 
not extraordinary in ſtates, where miſunderſtandings 


ſubſiſt between the miniſters and generals of the army, 
which make them neglect the publick good, leſt they 


ſhould contribute to the glory of their rivals. 
Lucullus afterwards beat Mithridates's fleet twice, 
and gained two great victories over him. This 
happy ſucceſs was the more ſurpriſing, as it was not 
expected from Lucullus to diſtinguiſh himſelf by mi- 
litary exploits. He had paſſed his youth in the 
{ſtudies of the bar; and during his being quæſtor in 


Aſia the province had always enjoyed peace, But 


ſo happy a genius as his did not want to be taught 
by experience, which is not to be acquired by leſſons, 
and is generally the growth of many years, He ſup- 
plied that defect in ſome meaſure, by employing the 
whole time of his journey, by land and fea, partly in 
aſking queſtions of perſons experienced in the art of 
war, and partly in inſtructing hin:ſelf by the read- 
ing of hiſtory. So that he arrived in Aſia a complete 
eneral, though he left Rome with only a moderate 
Lowndes in the art of war“. Let your young 
| warriors 
'* Ad Mithridaticum bellum onem vicit omnium quæ de vir- 
wiſſus a ſenatu, non modo opini- tute ejus erat, ſed etiam eehte 
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warriors conſider this with due attention, and ob- 


ſerve in what manner the great form them 


ſelves. 

Whilſt Sylla was very ſucceſsful in Greece, the 
faction that oppoſed him, and at that time engroſſed 
all power at Rome, had declared him an enemy of 
the commonwealth. Cinna and Carbo treated the 
nobleſt and moſt conſiderable perſons with every kind 
of cruelty and injuſtice, Moſt of theſe, to avoid 
this inſupportable tyranny, had choſen to retire to 


Sylla's camp, as to a port of ſafety; ſo that in a 


ſmall time Sylla had a little ſenate about him. His 


wife Metella, having eſcaped with great difficulty 
with her children, brought him an account that his 


enemies had burnt his houſe, and ruined his lands, 
and brgged him to depart immediately to the relief 
of thoſe, who remained in Rome, and were upon 
the point of being made victims of the ſame fury. 
Sylla was in the greateſt perplexity. On the one 
fide, the miſerable condition to which his country 
was reduced, inclined him to march directly to its 
relief; on the other, he could not reſolve to leave 
impertect ſo great and important an affair as the war 
with Mithridates. Whilſt he was under this cruel 


dilemma, a merchant came to him, to treat with him 


in ſecret from general Archelaus, and to make him 
tome propoſals of an accommodation. He was ſo ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced when this man had explained his 
commiſſion, that he made all poſſible halte to have a 

conference with that general. 
They had an interview upon the banks of the ſea, 
near the little city of Delium, Archelaus, who did 
| 7 not 


ſuperiorum. Tdque eo fuit mira» plinam. Ttaque cum totum iter 
bilius, quod ab co laus imperatoria & navigationem conſumpſiſſet, 


non expectabgfur, qui adoleſcen- 
tiam in forenſi opera, quæſtura di- 
uturnum tempus, Murena bellum 
in Ponto gererte, in Aſiæ pace 
conſumplerat, Sed inersdibilis 

uzdam ingenii magnitudo non 
Lfderavit in indocilem us as diſci- 


partim in pereontando à peritis, 
artim in rebus geſtis legendis; 
in Aſiam factus imperator venit, 
cum eſſet Roma profectus rei mili- 
W rudis. Os Academ. Weſt 
. Vi, N. 2. 
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not know how important it was to Sylla, to have it in 
his power to repaſs into Italy, propoſed to him the 
uniting his intereſt with thoſe of Mithridates ; and 
added that his maſter would ſupply him with money, 
troops, and ſhips, for a war againſt the faction of 
Cinna and Marius. 
Sylla, without ſeeming offended at firſt with ſuch 
opoſals, exhorted him on his ſide to withdraw 
imſelf from the ſlavery in which he lived, under 
an imperious and cruel prince. He added, that he 
might take upon him the title of king in his govern- 
ment, and offered. to have him declared the ally and 
friend of the Roman people, if he would deliver up 
to him Mithridates's fleet under his command. Ar- 
chelaus rejected that propoſal with indignation, and 
even expreſſed to the Roman general, how much he 
thought himſelf injured by the ſuppoſition of his 
being capable of ſuch a treaſon. Upon which Sylla, 
aſſuming the air of grandeur and dignity ſo natural 
to the Romans, ſaid to him: If being only a ſlave, 
and at beſt but an officer of a Barbarian king, 
„ you. look upon it as a baſeneſs to quit the ſervice 
- « of your maſter, how dared you to propoſe the aban- 
“ doning the intereſts of the republick to ſuch a Ro- 
* man as me? Do you imagine our condition and 
affairs to be equal? Have you forgot my victories ? 
Do you not remember, that you are the ſame 
« Archelaus I have defeated in two battles, and 
« forced in the laſt to hide himſelf in the marſhes of 
1% Orchomenus ?”? | 
Archelaus, confounded by ſo haughty an anſwer, 
fuſtained himſelf no longer in the ſequel of the ne- 
gociation. Sylla got the aſcendant entirely, and, dic- 
rating the law as victor, propoſed the following con- 
ditions: © That Mithridates ſhould renounce Aſia 
* and Paphlagonia : that he ſhould reſtore Bithynia 
« to Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes : 
< that he ſhould pay the Romans two thouſand 
<* talents (about three hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling) for the expences of the war, and ſeventy 
| armed 
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* armed gallies, with their whole equipage; and 
that $ylla, on his ſide, ſhould fecure to Mithri- 
* dates the reſt of his dominions, and cauſe him to 
* be declared the friend and ally of the Roman 
* people.” Archelaus ſeemed to approve thoſe con- 
ditions ; and diſpatched a courier immediately to com- 
municate them to Mithridates. Sylla ſet out for the. 
Helleſpont, carrying Archelaus with him, whom he 
treated with great honours, | 

He received Mithridates's ambaſſadors at Lariſſa, 
who came to declare to him, that their maſter ac- 
cepted and ratified all the other articles, but- that he 
deſired he would not deprive - him of Paphlagonia 
and that as to the ſeventy gallies, he could by no means 
comply with that article. Sylla, offended at this 
refuſal, anſwered them in an angry tone: What 
% ſay you? Would Mithridates keep poſſeſſion of 
% Paphlagonija, and does he refuſe me the gallies I 
« demanded? I expected to have ſeen him return 
% me thanks upon his knees, for having only left 
* him the hand with which he butchered an hundred 
* thouſand Romans. He will change his note when 
* I go over to Aſia; though at preſent. in the midſt 
* of the court at Pergamus, he meditates plans for a 
« war he never ſaw.” Such was the lofiy ſtile of 
Sylla, who gave Mithridates to underſtand at the 
ſame time that he would not talk ſuch language, had 
he been preſent at the paſt battles. 

The ambaſſadors, terrified with this anſwer, made 
no reply, Archelaus endeavoured to ſoften Sylla, 
and promiſed him, that Mithridates ſhould conſent ta 
all the articles. He ſet out for that purpoſe, and 
Sylla, after having laid waſte the country, returned 
into Macedonia. 

Archelaus upon his return joined him at the city of 
Philippi, and informed him, that Mithridates would 
accept the propoſed conditions ; but that he exceed- 
ingly deſired to have a conference with him. What 
made him earneſt for this interview was his fear of 
Fimbria, who having killed Flaccus, of whom men- 

| | tion 
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tion is made before, and put himſelf at the head of 
that conſul's army, advanced by great marches againſt 
Mithridates; which determined that prince to make 
peace with Sylla. They had an interview at Dar- 
dania, a city of Troas, Mithridates had with him 
two hundred gallies, twenty thouſand foot, ſix thou- 
ſand horſe, and a great number of chariots armed 
with ſcythes: And Sylla had only four cohorts, and 
two hundred horſe in his company. When Mithri- 
dates advanced to meet him, and offered him his 
hand, Sylla aſked him, whether he accepted the pro- 
poſed conditions? As the king kept ſilence, Sylla 
continued, © Do you not know, Mithridates, that it 
& 15 for ſuppliants to ſpeak, and for the victorious, to 
« hear and be ſilent?” Upon this Mithridates began 
a long apology, endeavouring to aſcribe the cauſe 
of the war, partly to the gods, and partly to the Ro- 
mans. Sylla interrupted him, and after having made 
a long derail of the violences and inhumanities he 
had committed, he demanded of him a ſecond time, 
whether he would ratify the conditions Archelaus 
had laid before him. Mithridates, ſurpriſed at the 
haughtineſs and ſteady air. of the Roman general, 
having anſwered in the affirmative, Sylla then received 
his embraces ; and. afterwards preſenting the kings, 
Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes, to him, he reconciled 
them to each other. Mithridates, after the delivery of 
the ſeventy gallies entirely equipped, and five hundred 
archers, re-embarked, 

Sylla ſaw plainly, that this treaty of peace was 
highly diſagreeable to his troops. They could not 
bear that a prince, who of all kings was the moſt 
mortal enemy to Rome, and who in one day had 
cauſed an hundred thouſand Roman citizens diſperſed 
in Aſia to be put to the ſword, ſhould be treated 
with ſo much favour, and even honour, and declared 
the friend and ally of the Romans almoſt ſtill reek- 
ing with their blood. Sylla, to juſtify his conduct, 
gave them to underſtand, that if he had rejected his 
propoſals of peace, Mithridates, on his refuſal, would 

not 
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hot have failed to treat with Fimbria; and that, if 
thoſe two enemies had joined their forces, they would 
have obliged him either ro abandon his conqueſts, or 
hazard 'a battle againſt troops, ſuperior in number, 
under the command of two great captains, who in one 
day might have deprived him of the fruit of all his 
victories, OY 
Thus ended the firſt war with Mithridates, which 
had laſted four years, and in which Sylla had de- 
ſtroyed more than an hundred and ſixty thouſand of 
the enemy; recovered Greece, Macedonia, Ionia, 
Aſia, and many other provinces, of which Mithri- 
dates had poſſeſſed himſelf; and having deprived 
him of a great part of his fleet, obliged him to con- 
fine himſelf within the bounds of his hereditary domi- 
nions. But what is moſt to be admired in Sylla is, 
that during three years, whilſt the factions of Marius 
and Cinna had enſlaved Italy, he did not diſſemble 
his intending to turn his arms againſt them, and yet 
continued the war he had begun, convinced that it 
was neceſſary to conquer the foreign enemy before 
he reduced and puniſhed thoſe at home. He was alſo 
highly laudable for his conſtancy in not hearken- 
ing to any propoſals from Mithridates, who offered 
him conſiderable aid againſt his enemies, till that 
prince had accepted the conditions of peace he pre- | 
ſcribed him. | 
Some days after, Sylla began his march againſt | 
Fimbria, who was encamped under the walls of 
Thyatria, in Lydia, and having marked out a'cam 
near his, he began his intrenchments. Fimbria's ſoldi- | 
ers, who came unarmed, ran out to ſalute and embrace 
thoſe of Sylla, and aſſiſted them with great pleaſure 
in forming their lines. Fimbria, ſeeing this Star. 
in his troops, and fearing Sylla as an irreconcileable 


enemy j 


*Vix quidquam in Syllæ operibus omiſit; exiſtimavitque ante fran- 
clarius — quam quod, cum 2 hoſtem, yum ulcilcen- 
per triennium Cinnanæ Marianz dum civem ; repulſoque externo 
partes Italiam obſiderent, neque metu, ubi quod alienum eſſet vi- 
. allaturum ſe bellum iis Simla. eiſſet, ſuperaret quod erat domeſ- 
vit, nec quod erat in manibus ticum. Yell, Paterc, I. ii. c. 4. 
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enemy from whom he could expect no mercy, after 
2 attempted in vain to get him aſſaſſinated, killed 
himſelf. 

Sylla condemned Aſia in general to pay twenty 
thouſand * talents, and beſides that, rifled particulars 
exceedingly, by abandoning their houſes to the in- 
ſolence and rapaciouſneſs of his troops whom he 
quartered upon them, and who lived at diſcretion as 
in conquered cities. For he gave orders that every 
hoſt ſhould pay each ſoldier quartered upon him 
four + drachmas a day, and entertain at table himſelf, 
and as many of his friends as he ſhould think fit to 
invite; that each captain ſhould have fifty  drachmas, 
and beſides that a robe for the houſe, and another when 
he went abroad. 

(4) After having puniſhed Aſla, he ſet out from 
Epheſus with all his ſhips, and arrived the third day 
at Piræeus. Having been initiated in the great myſte- 
ries, he took for his own uſe the library of Apelli- 
con, in which were the works of Ariſtotle. That 
2 her, at his death, had left his writings to 

heophraſtus, one of his moſt illuſtrious diſciples. 
The latter had transferred them to Neleus of Scepſis, 
a city in the neighbourhood of Pergamus in Aſia; 
after whoſe death thoſe works fell into the hands of 
his heirs, ignorant perſons, who kept them ſhut up 
in a cheſt. When the kings of Pergamus began to 
collect induftriouſly all forts of books tor their library, 
as the city of Scepſis was in their dependance, thoſe 
heirs, apprehending theſe works would be taken 
from them, they thought proper to hide them in a 
vault under ground, where they remained almoſt an 
hundred and thirty years; till the heirs of Neleus's 
family, which after ſeveral generations were fallen 
into extreme poverty, brought them out to ſell to 
Apellicon, a rich Athenian, who ſought every where 


after 
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after the moſt curious books for his library. As they 
were very much damaged by the length of time, and 
the damp place where they had lain, Apellicon had 
copies immediately taken of them, in which there were 
many chaſms ; becauſe the originals were either rot- 
ted in many places, or worm-caten, and obliterated. 
Theſe blanks, words, and letters, were filled as 
well as they could be by conjecture, and that in == 
places with ſufficient want of judgement. From hence 
aroſe the many difficulties in thoſe works, which have 
ever ſince divided the learned world. Apellicon being 
dead ſome ſmall time before Sylla's arrival at Athens, 
he ſeiſed upon his library, and with theſe works of 
Ariſtotle, which he found in it, enriched his own at 
Rome. A famous grammarian of thoſe times, named 
Tyrannion, who lived then at Rome, having a great 
deſire for theſe works of Ariſtotle, obtained permiſſion 
from Sylla's librariaa to take a copy of them. 
That copy was communicated to Andronicus the 
Rhodian, who afterwards imparted it to the publick : 
The world is obliged to him for the works of that 
great philoſopher. 


SecT. II. Second war again} Mirnkibarzs, ander 
MuRENA, of only three years duration. MirRRI- 
DATES Prepares 10 renew the war. He concludes a 
treaty with SERTORIUS, - Third war with M1Ta«1- 
DATES. LucuLLus conſul ſent againſt him. He 
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obliges him to raiſe the ſiege of Cyzicum, and defeats 


his troops. He gains a complete victory over bim, 
and reduces him to fly into Pontus. Tragical end of 
the ſiſters aud wives of MrnRI DATES. He endea - 
vours to retire to TIORANES bis ſon-in-law, LucUL- 
Lus regulates the affairs of Afia. 


(O LL A, on ſetting out for Rome, had left 

— the government of Aſia to Murena, with 
the two legions that had ſerved under Fimbria, to 
keep the province in obedience. This Murena is the 


father 
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father of him, for whom Cicero made the fine oration, 
which bears his name. His fon at this time made his 
firſt campaigns under him. lg | 
After Sylla's departure, Mithridates, being returned 
into Pontus, marched his army againft the people of 
Colchis and the Boſphorus, who had revolted againſt 
him. The firſt demanded his fon Mithridates for 
their king, and having obtained him, immediate]; 
returned to their duty, The king, imagining thei 


conduct to proceed from his ſon's intrigues, took 
umbrage at it, and having cauſed him to come to 


him, he ordered him to be bound with chains of 
gold, and ſoon after put him to death. That ſon 
had done him great ſervices in the war againſt Fim- 
bria. We ſee here a new inſtance of the jealouſy, 
which the exceſſive love of power is apt to incite, 
and to what an height the prince, who abandons him- 
ſelf to it, is capable of carrying his ſuſpicions againſt 


his own blood; always ready to proceed to the moſt 


fatal extremities, and to ſacrifice whatever is deareſt to 
him to the ſlighteſt diſtruſt. As for the inhabitants 


of the Boſphorus, he prepared a great fleet and a 


numerous army, which gave reaſon to believe, his de- 
ſigns were againſt the Romans. He had not indeed 
reſtored all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, but reſerved 
part of it in his own hatids, and he began to ſuſpe& 

rchelaus, as having engaged him in a peace equally 
ſhameful and diſadvantageous. - | 

When Archelavs perceived it, well knowing the 
maſter he had to deal with, he took refuge with Mu- 
rena, and ſollicited him warmly to turn his arms 


againſt Mithridates. Murena, who 3 de- 


ſired to obtain the honour of a triumph, ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be cafily perſuaded, He made an irruption into 
Cappadocia, and made himſelf maſter of Comana, 
the moſt powerful city of that kingdom. Mithridates 
ſent ambaſſadors to him to complain of his violating 
the treaty the Romans had made with him. Murena 


replied, that he knew of no treaty made with their 


maſter, There was, in reality, nothing reduced to 


writing 
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writing on Sylla's part, the whole having paſſed by 
verbal agreement. In conſequence he continued to 
ravage the country, and took up his winter-quarters 
init. Mithridates ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to make 
his complaints to Sylla and the ſenate. 

There came a commiſſioner from Rome, but with- , I. 
out a decree of the ſenate, who publickly ordered 3922. 
Murena not to moleſt the king of Pontus. But as 2 a 
they conferred: together in private, this was looked 
upon as a mere colluſion. * And indeed Murena per- 
ſiſted in ravaging his country. Mithridates therefore 
took the field, and having paſſed the river Halys, 
gave Murena battle, defeated him, and obliged him 
to retire into Phrygia with very great loſs. 

Sylla, who had been appointed dictator, not being A. M. 
able to ſuffer any longer that Mithridates, contrary 3923. 
to the treaty he had granted him, ſhould be diſ- * 3 
quieted, ſent Gabinius to Murena to order him in 
earneſt to deſiſt from making war with that prince, 
and to reconcile him with Ariobarzanes. He obeyed. 
Mithridates, having put one of his ſons of only four 
years old into the hands of Ariobarzanes as an 
hoſtage, under that pretext retained the cities, in 
which he had garriſons, promiling no doubt to re- 
ſtore them in time. He then gave a feaſt, in which 
he promiſed prizes for ſuch as ſhould excel the reſt 
in drinking, eating, ſinging, and rallying: fit ob- 
Je& of emulation! Gabinius was the only one, who 
did not think proper to enter theſe liſts, Thus ended 
the ſecond war with Mithridates, which laſted only 
three years. Murena, at his return to Rome, received 
the honour of a triumph, to which his pretenſions were 
but indifferent. 

Mithridates at length reſtored Cappadocia to Ario- A. N. 
barzanes, forced by Sylla, who died the ſame year. Ane . C. 
But he contrived a ſtratagem to depri ve him entirely 38. 
of it. Tigranes had lately built a great city in Ar- 
menia, which, from his own name, he called Ti- 
granocerta. Mithridates perſuaded his ſon-in-law to 
conquer Cappadocia, and to tranſport the inhabitants 

Vor. VII. we into 
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into the new city, and the other parts of his domi- 
nions, that were not well peopled. He did ſo, and 
took away three hundred thouſand ſouls. From 
thenceforth, wherever he carried his victorious arms, 
he acted in the ſame manner for the better peopling of 
his own dominions. | 

A.M. (x) Theextraordinary reputation of Sertorius, who 
Ant.). C had given the Romans terrible employment in Spain, 
-5, made Mirhridates conceive the thought of ſending an 
embaſſy to him, in order to engage him to join 
forces againſt the common enemy. The flatterers, 
who compared him to Pyrrhus, and Sertorius to Han- 
nibal, infinuated, that the Romans, attacked at the 
ſame time on different ſides, could never be able to 
oppoſe two ſuch formidable powers, when the moſt 
able and experienced of generals ſhould a& in con- | 
cert with the greateſt of kings. He therefore ſent 
ambaſſadors to Spain, with letters and inſtructions 
for treating with Sertorius, to whom they offered, in 
] his name, a fleet and money to carry on the war, upon 
« condition that he would ſuffer that prince to recover 
k the provinces of Aſia, which the neceſſity of his affairs 
had reduced him to abandon, by the treaty he had 

made with Sylla. 
As ſoon as thoſe ambaſſadors arrived in Spain, and 
] had opened their commiſſion to Sertorius, he aſſembled 
| his council, which he called the ſenate, They were 
* unanimouſly of opinion, to accept that prince's offers 
with joy, and the rather, becauſe ſo immediate and 
an effective an aid, as the offered fleet and money, 
would coſt him only a vain conſent to an enterpriſe, 
which it did not in any manner depend upon him to 
prevent. But Sertorius, with-a truely Roman great- 
neſs of ſoul, proteſted, that he would never conſent 
to any treaty, injurious to the glory or intereſt of 
his country; and that he could deſire no victory 
from his own enemies, that was not acquired by 
juſto and honourable methods. And having made E: 
Mithridates's ambaſſadors come into the aſſembly, he | 


(x) Appian. p. 216, 245, Plut. in Sertor, p. 580, 581. 
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. declared to them, that he would ſuffer -his maſter to 
keep Bithynia and Cappadocia, which were accuſ- 
tomed to be governed by kings, and of which the 
Romans could pretend to no juſt right to diſpoſe ; 
but he would never confent- he ſhould have any 
footing in Aſia Minor, which appertained to the 

republick, and which he had renounced by a ſolemm 

treaty. 5 p 13 . 

When this anſwer was related to Mithridates, it 
ſtruck him with amazement ; and he is affirmed to 
have ſaid to his friends, What orders may we not 
expect from Sertorius, when he ſhall ſit in the 
© ſenate in the midſt of Rome; who, even now, 
« confined upon the coaſt of the. Atlantick ocean, 
« dictates bounds to our dominions, and declares 
« war againſt us, if we undertake any thing againſt 
« Aſia? A treaty was however concluded, and 
ſworn between them to this effect: that Mithridates 
ſhould have Bithynia and Cappadocia; that Sertorius 
ſhould ſend his troops for that purpoſe, and one of 
his. captains to command them; and that Mithridates, 
on his ſide, ſhould pay Sertorius * three thouſand ta- 
lents down, and give him forty gallies. 

The captain ſent by Sertorius into Aſia was a 
baniſhed ſenator of Rome, who had taken refuge with 
him, named Marcus Marius, to whom Mithridates 
paid great honours. For when Marius entered 
the cities, preceded by the faſces and axes, Mithri- 
dates followed him, well ſatisfied with- the ſecond 
place, and with only making the figure of a power- 
ful, but inferior, ally, in this proconſul's company. 
Such was at that time the Roman greatneſs, that the 
name alone of that potent republick obſcured the 
ſplendour and power of the greateſt kings. Mithri- 
dates, however, found his intereſt in this conduct. 
Marius, as authoriſed by the Roman people and 
ſenate, diſcharged moſt of the cities from paying the 
exorbitant taxes Sylla had impoſed on them; expreisly 
declared, that it was from Sertorius they received, 

| M 3 and 
* About four hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
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and to whom they were indebted for that favour. 80 

moderate and politick a conduct opened the gates of 

the cities to him without the help of arms, and the 

| name of Sertorius alone made more conqueſts than all 
the forces of Mithridates. 

A. M. 00) Nicomedes; king of Bithynia, died this year, 

Ae made the Roman people his heirs. His country 

_ became thereby, as I have obſerved elſewhere, a pro- 

vince of the Roman empire. Mithridates immedi- 

ately formed a reſolution to renew the war againſt 

them upon this occaſion, and employed the greateſt 


for carrying it on with vigour. He believed, that after 
1 the death of Sylla, and during the troubles with which 
the republick was agitated, the conjuncture was fa- 

vourable for re-entering upon the conqueſts he had 
given up. | 
(z) Inſtructed by his misfortunes and experience, 
ll he baniſhed from his army all armour adorned with 


1 allurement of the victor, and not as the ſtrength of 
| | thoſe who wore them. He cauſed ſwords to be forged 
after the Roman faſhion, with ſolid and weighty 
bucklers; he collected horſes, rather well made and 
broke, than magnificently adorned : aſſembled an 
hundred and twenty thouſand foot, armed and diſ- 
ciplined like the Roman infantry, and ſixteen thou- 
ſand horſe well equipped for ſervice, beſides an hun- 
dred chariots armed with long ſcythes, and drawn 
by four horſes. He alſo fitted out a conſiderable 
number of gallies, which glittered no longer, as 
before with gilt pavilions, but were filled with all 
' ſorts of arms offenſive and defenſive, and well pro- 
vided with ſums of money for the pay and ſubſiſtence 
of the troops. 
Mithridates had begun by ſeiſing Paphlagonia and 
Bithynia. The province of Aſia, which found itſelf 
' exhauſted by the exaction of the Roman tax-fatmers 


" (3) Apptan. de Bello Mithrid. p. 175, 
(x) Plut, in Lucul. p. 469. 


part of the year in making the neceſſary preparations 


0 gold and jewels, which he began to conſider as the 
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and uſurers, to deliver themſelves. from their op- 
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reſſion, declared a ſecond time for him. Such was 


the cauſe of the third Mithridatick war which ſub- 
ſiſted almoſt twelve years. n 


The two conſuls, Lucullus and Cotta, were ſent A. M. 


ainſt him, each of them with an army under him. 2 7. 
N. 
7 


Lucullus had Aſia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia for his pro- 
vince; the other Bithynia and Propontis. * 

' Whilſt Lucullus was employed in reforming the 
rapaciouſneſs and violence of the farmers and uſurers, 
and in reconciling the people of the countries, through 
which he paſſed, by giving them good hopes for 
the time to come; Cotta, who was already arrived, 


thought he had a favourable opportunity, in the ab- 


ſence of his colleague, to ſignaliſe himſelf by ſome 
eat exploit. He therefote prepared to give Mithri- 
n battle. The more he was told, that Lucullus 
approached, that he was already in Phrygia, and 
would ſoon arrive, the greater haſte he made to fight; 

believing himſelf abel 
deſirous of preventing his colleague from having any 
ſhare in it. But he was beaten by ſea and land. In 
the naval battle he loſt ſixty of his ſhips with their 
whole complements ; and in that by land he had four 
thouſand of his beſt troops killed, and was obliged 
to ſhut himſelf up in the city of Chalcedon, with no 
other hope of any other relief but what his colleague 
ſhould think fit to give him. All the officers of his 
army, enraged at Cotta's raſh and preſumptuous con- 
duct, endeavoured to perſuade Lucullus to enter Pon- 
tus, which Mithridates had left without troops, and 
where he might aſſure himſelf of finding the people 
inclined to revolt He anſwered generouſly, that he 
would always eſteem it more glorious to preſerve a 
Roman citizen, than to poſſeſs himſelf of the whole 
dominions of an enemy; and without reſentment againſt 
his colleague, he marched to aſſiſt him with all the Tuc- 
ceſs he could have hoped. This was the firſt action 
by which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and which ought to 
do him more honour than the moſt ſplendid victories. 
N 3 Mlithri- 


4+ 


y afſured of a triumph, and 


A. M. 
3931 
Ant. J. C. 
74+ 


of this place, he would have opened himſelf a paſ- 


and by ſea with four hundred ſhips. Lucullus ſoon 
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(3) Mithridates, encouraged by the double advan». 
tage he had gained, undertook the ſiege of Cyzicum, 
a city of Propontis, which ſtrenuouſly ' ſupported the 
Roman party in this war. In making himſelt maſter. 


ſage from Bithynia into Aſia Minor, which would 
have been very advantageous, in giving him au op- 
portunity of carrying the war thither with all poſſible 
eaſe and ſecurity. It was for this reaſon he deſired to 
take it. In order to ſucceed, he inveſted it by land 
with three hundred thouſand men, divided in ten camps; 


followed him thither, and began, by ſeiſing a, poſk 
upon an eminence of the laſt importance to him, 
becauſe it facilitated his receiving convoys,” and gave 
bim the means of cutting off the enemy's he 4, | 
He had only thirty thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
five hundred horſe. The ſuperiority of the enemy in 
number, far from diſmaying, encouraged him; for he 
was convinced, that fo innumerable a multitude would 
ſoon be in want of proviſions. Hence, in haranguing 
his troops, he promiſed them in a few days a victory, 
that. would not coſt them a ſingle drop of blood, It 
was in that he placed his glory; for the lives of the 
ſoldiers were dear to him. | 
The ſiege was long, and carried on with extreme 
vigour, Mithridates battered the place on all ſides 
with innumerable; machines. The defence was no 
leſs vigorous. The beſieged did prodigies of valour, 
and employed all means, that the moſt induſtrious 
capacity could invent, to repulſe the enemy's attacks, 
either by burning their machines, or rendering them 
uſeleſs by a thouſand obſtacles they oppoſed to them. 
What inſpired them with ſo much courage, was their 
exceeding confidence in Lucullus, who had. let 
them know, that if they continued to defend them- 
ſelves with the ſame yalour, the place would not be 
taken. » | | 
Lucullus was indeed ſo well poſted, that without 
coming 
(*) Plut. in Lucul. p. 47-499. Appian. p. 219—222. 
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coming to à general action, which he always care- 
fully avoided, he made , Mithridates's army ſuffer in- 
finitely, by intercepting - his convoys, charging his 
foraging parties with advantage, and beating the de- 
tachments he ſent out from time to time. In a word, 
he knew ſo well how to improve all occaſions that 
offered, he weakened the army of the beſiegers ſo 
much, and uſed ſuch addreſs in cutting off their pro- 
viſions, having ſhut up all avenues by which they 
might be ſupplied, that he reduced them to extreme 
famine. The ſoldiers could find no other food but 
the herbage, and ſome went ſo far, as to ſupport 


themſelves upon human 


fleſh. Mithridates *, who 4. M. i 
paſſed for the moſt artful captain of his times, in ant. 
deſpair, that a general, who could not have had much 51. 


experience, ſhould ſo often put the change upon him 
by falſe marches, and feigned movements, and had 
defeated him without drawing his ſword, was at 
length obliged to raiſe the ſiege ſhamefully, after 
having ſpent almoſt two years before the place. He 
fled by ſea, and his lieutenants retired with his army 
by land to Nicomedia. Lucullus purſued them, and 
having come up with them near the Granicus, he 


killed twenty thouſand of them upon the ſpot, and 


took an infinite number of priſoners. It was ſaid, 
that in this war there periſhed almoſt three hundred 
thouſand men, ſoldiers, and ſervants, with other fol- 


lowers of the army. 


After this new ſucceſs, Lucullus returned to Cyzi- 
cum, entered the city, and after having enjoyed for 
ſome days the pleaſure of having preſerved ir, and the 
honours conſequential of that ſucceſs, he made a ſwift 


tour upon the coaſts of the 
and form a fleet. 


Cum totius impetus belli ad 
Cyzicenorum meœnia conſtitiſſet, 
eamque urbem ſibi Mithridates 
Aſiæ januam fore putaviſſet, qua 
effracta & revulſa tota pateret pro - 
vincia ; perfecta ab Lucullo hzc 


Helleſpont, to collect ſhips 
N 4 Mithri- 


ſunt omnia, ut urbs fideliſſimorum 
ſociorum defenderetur, ut omnes 
copiæ regis diuturnitate obſidionis 
conſumerentur. Cic. in Orat. pro 
Mur. n. 33. | & 


campaign wherein he had been treated ſo roughly. 
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Mithridates, after having raiſed the ſiege of Cyzi- 
cum, repaired. to Nicomedia, from whence he paſſed 
by ſea into Pontus. He left part of his fleet, and ten 
thouſand men of his beſt troops, in the Helleſpont, 
under three of his moſt able generals. Lucul- 
lus, with the Roman fleet “, beat them twice; 
the firſt time at Tenedos, and the other at Lem- 
nos, when the enemy thought of nothing leſs than 
making ſail for Italy, and of alarming and plunder- 
ing the coaſts of Rome itſelf. He killed almoſt all 
their men in theſe two engagements; and in the 
laſt took M. Marius the Roman ſenator, whom 
Sertorius had ſent from Spain to the aid of Mi- 
thridates. Lucullus ordered him to be put to 
death, becauſe it was not conſiſtent with the Roman 
dignity, that a ſenator of Rome ſhould be led in 
triumph. One of the two others poiſoned himſelf; 


and the third was reſerved for the triumph. After 


having cleared the coaſts by theſe two victories, Lu- 
cullus turned his arms towards the continent: re- 
duced Bithynia firſt, then Paphlagonia; marched after- 


wards into Pontus, and carried the war into the heart 
of Mithridates's dominions | 


He ſuffered at firſt ſo great a want of proviſions 
in this expedition, that he was obliged. to make thirty 
thouſand Galatians follow the army,, each with a 


quantity of wheat upon his ſnoulders. But upon his 


advancing into the country, and ſubjecting the cities 
and provinces, he found ſuch abundance of all things, 


that an ox ſold for + only one drachma, and a ſlave for 
no more than four. 


Mithridates had ſuffered almoſt as much by the 
tempeſt, in his paſſage on the Euxine fea, as in the 


He 


Ab eodem imperatore elaſſem ad Tenedem, cum tanto concur- 
magnam & ornatam, quæ ducibus ſua acerrimis ducibus, hoſtium 
Serterianis ad Italiam ſtudio in- claſſis Italiam ſpe atque animis in- 
flammato raperetur, ſuperatam eſſe flata peteret, mediocri certsmine 
atque depreſſam. Cic fro lege & parva dimicatione commiſſam 


Manil. n. 21. arbtraris? Id pro Muræna. n. 33 
Quid? Iliam pugnam navalem + Ten pence, 
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He loſt in it almoſt all the remainder of his fleet, 
and the troops he had brought thither for the defence 
of his ancient dominions. When Lucullus arrived, 
he was making new levies with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, to defend himſelf 8 that nme nich he 
had foreſeen. 
Lucullus, upon arriving in Pont, chen Jofs 
of time beſieged Amiſus and Eupatoria, two of the 
principal cities in the country, very near each other, 
The latter, which had been very lately built, was 
called Rupatoria, from the ſurname of Eupator, given 
to Mithridates; this place was his uſual reſidence, 
and he deſigned to make it the capital of his domi- 
nions. Not contented with theſe two ſieges at once, 
he ſent à detachment of his army to form that ef 
Themiſcyra, upon the river Thermoden, which Place 
was not leſs conſiderable than the two others. 

The officers of Lucullus's army complained, that 
their general amuſed himſelf too long in ſieges, whieh 
were not worth his trouble, and that in the mean 
time he gave Mithridates opportunity to augment his 
army, and gather ſtrength. To which he anſwered 
in his juſtification:“ That is directly what J want. 
« act in this manner for no other purpoſe,” in order 
that our enemy may take new courage, and a 
« ſemble fo numerous an army, as may embolden 
« him to _—_ us in the field, and fly no longer 
„ before us. on not abate; that he has be- 
“ hind him Owns ſolitudes and infinite deſerts, in 
* which it will be impoſſible for us either to come 
„ up with or 10 him? Armenia is but a few 
« days march from theſe deſerts. There Tigranes 
keeps his court, that king of kings, whoſe power 
“js fo great, that he ſubdues the Parthians, tranſ- 
ports whole cities of Greeks into the heart of 
„ Media, has made himſelf maſter of Syria and 
* Paleſtine, extirminated the kings deſcended from 
Seleucus, and carried their wives and daughters 
into captivity. This powerful prince is the ally 
and ſon-in-law of Mithridates. Do you think, 
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« when be has him in his palace as a ſuppliant, 


„ that he will abandon him, and not make War 


« againſt us? Hence in haſtening to drive away 
« Mithridates,' We, ſhall be in great danger of draw. 
<« ing Tigranes upon our hands, who has long ſought 
« for pretexts for declaring againſt us, and who can 
never find one more * legitimate, and 
% honourable, than that of aſſiſting his father - in- law, 
and à king reduced to the laſt extremity. Why 
6 —— ſerve Mithridates againſt our- 
* ſelves, or ſhow him to whom he: ſhould, have re- 
« courſe: for the means of ſupporting the war with 
«. us, by puſhing him, againſt his will, and at a time 
« perhaps when he looks upon ſuch a ſtep as un- 
« worthy his: valour and greatneſs, into the arms and 
4 protection of Tigranes? Is it not infinitely better, 
« by giving him time to take courage, and ſtrengthen 
„ himſelf- with his own forces, to have only upon 
„% our hands the troops of Colchis, the Tibarenians, 
and Cappadocians, whom we have ſo often defeat- 
« ed, than to expoſe ourſelves to have the additi- 
4 onal force of the Armenians and Medes to contend 
&« with?“ | bath L087 =: by | 
-- Whilſt the Romans attacked the three places we 
have mentioned, Mithridates, who had already formed 
a new army, took the field very early in the ſpring. 
Lucullus left the command of the ſieges of Amiſus 
and Eupatoria to Murena, the ſon of him we have 
ſpoken of before, whom Cicero repreſents in a very 
favourable light. He went into Aſia, a province 
« abounding with. riches and pleaſures, where he left 
„behind no traces either of avarice or luxury. He 
« behaved in ſuch a- manner in this important war, 
* that he did many great actions without the gene- 
« ral, the general none without him,” Lucullus 
marched againſt Mithridates, who lay encamped - 
t 


* Afiam iſtam refertam & ean- bello ſic eſt verſatus, ut hic multas 
dem delicatam, fic obiit, ut in ea res & magnas ſine imperatore geſ- 
neque avaritiæ, neque luxuriæ ſerit, nullam fine hoc imperator. 
veſtigium reliquerit, Maximo in Cic. pro Murena. n. 20, 
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the plains of Cabiræ. The latter had the advantage 
in two actions, but was entirely defeated in the third, 
and obliged to fly without either ſervant or equerry 
to attend him, or à ſingle horſe of his ſtable. It was 
not till very late, that one of his eunuchs, ſeeing him 
on foot in the midſt of the flying crowd, got from his 
horſe and gave it him. The Romans were ſo near him, 
that they almoſt had him in their hands, and it was 
owing entirely to themſelves that they did not take 
him. The avarice only of the ſoldiers loſt them a 
prey, which they had purſued ſo long, through ſo many 
toils, dangers, and battles, and deprived Lucullus 
of the ſole reward of all his victories. Mithridates, 
ſays Cicero, artfully imitated the manner in which 
Medea eſcaped the purſuit of her father, in the ſame 
kingdom of Pontus. That princeſs is ſaid to have 
cut the body of Abſyrtus her brother in pieces, and 
to have ſcattered his limbs in the places through 
which her father purſued her; in order that his care 
in taking up thoſe diſperſed members, and the grief 
ſo. ſad, a ſpectacle would give him, might ſtop. the 
rapidity. of his purſuit. Mithridates, in like manner, 
as he fled, left upon the way a great quantity of gold, 
ſilver, and precious effects, which had either deſcended 
to him from his | anceſtors, .. or had been amaſſed by 
himſelf in the preceding war: and whilſt the ſoldiers 
employed themſelves in gathering thoſe treaſures too 
attentively, the king eſcaped their hands. So that the 
father of Medea was ſtopped in his purſuit by ſorrow, 
but the Romans by joy. — | 
After this defeat of the enemy, Lucullus took the 


city 


Ex ſuo regno fic Mithridates rumque rerum omnium, quas & i 
profugit, ut ex eodem Ponto Me- majoribus acceperat, & ipſe bello 
dea ill quondam profugiſſe dici- ſuperiore ex totà Afia direptas in 
tur: quam prædicant, in fuga, ſuum regnum congeſſerat in Ponto, 
fratris ſui membra in iis locis, omnem reliquit. Hzc dum noſtri 

ua ſe parens perſequeretur, diſ- colligunt omnia diligentius, rex 
deavifte, ut eorum collectio diſ- ipſe & manibus effugit. Ita illum 
perſa, marorque patrius celerita- in perſequendi ſtudio mœror, hos 
tem perſequendi retardaret. Sic letitia retardavit. Cic. de leg. Ma- 
Mithridates fugiens maximam vim mil. n. 22. 
auri atque argentas pulcherrima- 
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city of Cabirz, with ſeveral other places and caſtles, 
in which he found great riches. He found alfo the 
priſons full of Greeks, and princes nearly related to 
the king, who were confined in them. As thoſe un- 


happy perſons had long given themſelves over for 


dead, the liberty they received from Lucullus ſeemed 
leſs a deliverance, than new life to them. In one of 
theſe caſtles a ſiſter of the king's, named Nyſfa, was 
alſo taken, which was a great inſtance of her good 
fortune. For the other filters of that prince, with 
his wives, who had been ſent farther from the 
danger, and who believed themſelves in ſafety and 
repoſe, all died miſerably, Mithridates on his flight 
— ſent them orders to die by Bacchidas the 
eunuch. | 225 nne 
Among the other ſiſters of the king were Rox- 
ana and Statira, both 'unmarried, and .about forty 
ears of age, with two of his wives, Berenice and 
onima, both of Ionia. All Greece ſpoke much of 
the latter, whom they admired more for her wiſdom 
than beauty, though exquiſite. The king having fal- 
len deſperately in love with her, had forgot no- 
thing that might incline her to favour his paſſion : He 
ſent her at once fifteen thouſand pieces of gold. She 
was always averſe to him, and refuſed his preſents, 
till he gave her the quality of wife and queen, and 
ſent her the royal tiara or diadem, an eſſential cere- 
mony in the marriage of the kings of thoſe nations. 


Nor did ſhe then comply without extreme regret, and 


in compliance with her family, dazzled with the 
ſplendour of a crown, and the power of Mithridates, 
who was at that time victorious, and at the height 
of his glory. From her marriage to the inſtant of 
which we are now ſpeaking, that unfortunate princeſs 
had paſſed her life in continual ſadneſs and affliction, 
lamenting her fatal beauty, which inſtead of a huſband 
had given her a maſter, and of procuring her an 
honourable abode, and the endearments of conjugal 
ſociety, had confined her in a cloſe priſon, under a 
guard of Barbarians; where far removed from the 

delight- 
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delightful regions of Greece, ſhe had only enjoyed a 
dream of the happineſs with which ſhe had been flat- 
tered, and had really loſt that ſolid and eſſential good 
ſhe poſſeſſed in her own beloved country, 

When Bacchidas arrived, and had ſignified to the 
princeſſes the order of Mithridates, which favoured 
them no further, than to leave them at liberty to 
chooſe the kind of death they ſhould think moſt gentle 
and immediate; Monima, taking the diadem from 
her head, tied it round her neck, and hung herſelf 
up by it. But that wreath not being ſtrong enough, 
and breaking, ſhe cried out; Ab fatal trifle, you 
might at leaſt do me this mournful office ! Then throw- 
ing it away with indignation, ſhe ' preſented her neck 
to Bacchidas. 

As for Berenice ſhe took a cup of poiſon, and as 
ſhe was going to drink it, her mother, who was pre- 
ſent, deſired to ſhare it with her. They accordingly 
drank both together. The half of that cup ſufficed 
to carry off the mother, worn out and feeble with 
age; but was not enough to ſurmount the ſtrength 
and youth of Berenice. That princeſs ſtruggled long 
with death in the moſt violent agonies, till Bacchi- 
das, tired with waiting the effects of the poiſon, or- 
dered her to be ſtrangled 

Of the two ſiſters, Roxana is ſaid to have ſwallowed 
poiſon, venting a thouſand reproaches and impreca- 
tions againſt Mithridates. Statira, on the contrary, 
was pleaſed with her brother, and thanked him, that 
being in ſo great danger for his own perſon, he had 
not forgot them, and taken care to ſupply them with 
the means of dying free, and of withdrawing from 
the indignities their enemies might elſe have made 
them ſuffer, 

Their deaths extremely afflicted Lucullus, who 
was of a gentle and humane diſpoſition. He con- 
tinued his march in purſuit of Mithridates : but have- 
ing received advice, that he was four days journey 
before him, and had taken the rout of Armenia, to 
retire to his ſon-in-law, he returned directly, and after 


having 
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having ſubjected ſome countries, and taken ſome cities 
in the neighbourhood, he ſent Appius Clodius to 
Tigranes to demand Mithridates of him; and in the 
mean time returned againſt Amiſus, which place was 
not yet taken. Callimachus, who commanded in it, 
and was the moſt able engineer of his times, had 
alone prolonged the ſiege. When he ſaw. that he 
could hold out no longer, he ſet fire to the city, and 
eſcaped in a ſhip that waited for him. Lucullus did 
his utmoſt to extinguiſh the flames but in vain; and, 
to increaſe his concern, ſaw himſelf obliged to aban- 
don the city to be plundered by the ſoldiers, from 
whom the place had as much to fear as from the flames 
themſelves. His troops were inſatiable for booty, and 
he not capable of reſtraining them. A rain then ha 
pening to fall preſerved a great number of buildings, 
and Lucullus, before his departure, cauſed - thoſe 
which had been burnt to be rebuilt. This city was 
an ancient colony of the Athenians, Such of the 
Athenians, during Ariſtion's being maſter of Athens, 
as deſired to fly from his tyranny, had retired thither, 
and enjoyed there the ſame rights and privileges with 
the natives. | 

Lucullus, when he left Amiſus, directed his march 
towards the cities of Aſia, whom the avarice and 
cruelty of the uſurers and tax-farmers, held under the 
moſt dreadful oppreſſion; inſomuch that thoſe poor 
people were obliged to fell their children of both 
lexes, and even {et up to auction the paintings and 
ſtatues conſecrated to the gods. And when theſe 
would not ſuffice to pay the duties, taxes, and intereſt 
unpaid, they were given up without mercy to their 
creditors, and often expoſed to ſuch barbarous tor- 
tures, that ſlavery, in compariſon with their miſeries, 
ſeemed a kind of redreſs and tranquillity to them. 

Theſe immenſe debts of the province aroſe from 
the fine of twenty thouſand * talents, which Sylla 
had impoſed on it. They had already paid the ſum 
twice over: but thoſe inſatiable uſurers, by heapin 
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intereſt upon intereſt, had run it up to an hundred 
and twenty thouſand “ talents; ſo that they ſtill owed 
tripple the ſums they had already paid. 
Tacitus + had reaſon to ſay, that uſury was one of 
the moſt ancient evils of the Roman commonwealth, 
and the | moſt frequent cauſe of ſedition; but at the 


time we now ſpeak of, it was carried to an exceſs not 


eaſy to comprehend, | | | 

The intereſt of money amongſt the Romans was 
paid every month, and was one per cent. hence it was 
called aſura centemi/a, or unciarum fenis; becauſe in 
reckoning the twelve months, twelve per cent. was 
paid: Unica is the twelfth part of an whole. 

(e) The ꝗ law of the twelve tables prohibited the 
raiſing intereſt to above twelve per cent. This law 
was revived by the two tribunes of the people, in the 
396th year of Rome. 75 

(f) Ten years after, intereſt was reduced to half 
that ſum, in the 4o6th year of Rome; ſemunciarum 
fenus. | 


(g) At length in the 411th year of Rome, all in- 
tereſt was prohibited by decree: Ne fænerari liceret. 

All theſe decrees were ineffectual. F Avarice was 
always too ſtrqng for the laws : and whatever regula- 
tions were made to ſuppreſs it, either in the. time of 
the republick, or under the emperors, it always found 
means to elude them. Nor has it paid more regard 
to the laws of the church, which has never entered 


into any compoſition in this point, and ſeverely con- 


demns all uſury, even the moſt moderate; be- 


cauſe, God having forbade any, ſne never believed 


ſhe had a right to permit it in the leaſt, It is remark- 


able, that uſury has always occaſioned the ruin of the 
ſtates where it has been tolerated; and it was this diſ- 


| order 
(e) Tacit. Annal. A Vi. C, 16, Liv. Il, Vil. n. 16. 
Y Liv. I. vii. n. 7. (8) Ibid. n. 44. 

About tighteen millions flerling. plius exerceto. N 
+ San vetus urbi fœnebre ma- Multis plebiſcitis obviam itant 
lum, & ſeditionem diſcordiarum- fraudibus: quæ toties repreſſa 
que creberrima cauſa, Tacit An- miras per artes rurſum oribantur, 
nal. I. vi. c. 16. T.acit. ibid. 8 c 
t Nequis unciario fœnore am- f 
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order which contributed very much to ſubvert the 
conſtitution of the Roman commonwealth, and gave 


birth to the greateſt calamities in all the provinces of 


that empire. in 

Lucullus, at this time, applied himſelf in giving 
the provinces of Aſia ſome relaxation; which he could 
only effect by putting a ſtop to the injuſtice and cru- 
elty of the uſurers and tax-farmers. The latter, find- 
ing themſelves deprived by Lucullus of the immenſe 
gain they made, raiſed a great outcry, as if they had 
been exceſſively injured, and by the force of money ani- 
mated many orators againſt him; particularly confiding 
in having moſt of thoſe who governed the republick 


in their debt, which gave them a very extenſive and 


almoſt unbounded influence. But Lucullus deſpiſed 
their clamours with a conſtancy the more admirable, 
from its being very uncommon. | 


Srer. III. Locutus cauſes war to be declared with 


T1GRANES, and marches againſt him. Vanity and 
ridiculous ſelf-ſufficiency of that prince. He loſes a 
great battle. LocuLLus takes Tigranocerta, capital 
of Armenia. He gains a ſecond vittory over the joint 
forces of Tic6xangs and MiTarIDaTEs, Mutiny 
and revolt in tbe army of Lucullus. 


(b) IGRANES, to. whom Lucullus had ſent 

T an ambaſiador, though of no great power 
in the beginning of his reign, had enlarged it ſo much 
by a ſeries of ſucceſſes, of which there are few exam- 


ples, that he was commonly ſurnamed the king of 


kings. After having overthrown, and almoſt ruined 
the family of the kings, ſucceſſors of Seleucus the 


Great; after having very often humbled the pride of 
the Parthians, tranſported whole cities of Greeks into 
Media, conquered all Syria and Paleſtine, and given 


laws to the Arabians, called Scænites; he reigned 
with an authority reſpected by all princes of Aſia. 
The people paid him honours, after the manner of 

| e the 


() Plut. in Lucul. p. 504-512. Memn. c. xlvili-lxii. Appian. 
in Mithrid, p. 228—232. | 
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the Eaſt, even to adoration. His pride was inflamed 
and ſuppotted by the immenſe riches he poſſeſſed, by 
the exceſſive and continual praiſes of his flatterers, and 
by a proſperity that had never known any irruption. 

Appius Clodius' was introduced to an audience of 
this prince, who appeared with all the ſplendour he 
could diſplay, in order to give the ambaſſador an 
higher idea of the royal dignity ; who, on his fide, 
uniting the haughtineſs of his diſpoſition with that 
which particularly characteriſed his republick, per- 
fectly ſupported the dignity of a Roman ambaſſador. 

After having explained, in a few words, the ſub- 
jects of complaint which the Romans had againſt 
Mithridates, and that prince's breach of faith in 
breaking the peace, without ſo much as attempting 
to give any reaſon or colour for it; he told Tigranes, 
that he came to demand his being delivered up to 
him, as due by every ſort of title to Lucullus's tri- 
umph; that he did not believe, as a friend to the 
Romans, which he had been till then, that he would 
make any difficulty in giving up Mithridates ; and 
that in caſe of his refuſal, he was inſtructed to declare 
war againſt him. 

That prince, who had never been contradicted, and 
who knew no other law nor rule but his own will and 
pleaſure, was extremely offended at this Roman free- 
dom. But he was much more fo with Lucullus's let- 
ter, when it was delivered to him. The title of king 
only, which it gave him, did not fatisfy him. He 
had aſſumed that of king of kings, of which he was 
very fond, and had carried his pride in that reſpect fo 
far, as to cauſe himſelf to be ſerved by crowned heads. 
He never appeared in publick without having four 
kings attending him; two on foot, on each fide of 
his horſe, when he went abroad : at table, in his cham- 
ber, in ſhort, every where he had always ſome of them 
to do the loweſt offices for him ; but eſpecially when 
he gave audience to ambaſſadors. For at that time, 
to give ſtrangers a greater idea of his glory and power, 
he made them all ſtand in two ranks, one on each ſide 

Vor. VII. O of 
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of his throne, where they appeared in the habit and 


poſture of common ſlaves. A pride ſo full of ab- 


ſurdity offends all the world, One more refined 
ſhocks leſs, though much the ſame at bottom. Ne 
It is not ſurpriſing that a prince of chis character 
ſhould bear the manner in which Clodius ſpoke to him 
with impatience. It was the firſt free and ſincere ſpeech 
be had heard, during the five - and- twenty years he 
had governed his ſubjects, or rather tyrannized over 
them with exceſſive infolence. He anſwered, that 
Mithridates was the father of Cleopatra his wife; 
that the union between them was of too ſtrict a na- 
ture to admit his delivering him up for the triumph 
of Lucullus; and that if the Romans were unjuſt 
enough to make war againſt him, he knew how to de- 
fend himſelf, and co make them repent it. To ex- 
preſs his reſentment by his anſwer, he directed it only 
to Lucullus, without adding the uſual title of Impe- 
rator, or any others commonly given to the Roman 
enerals. | 
Lucullus, when Clodius reported his commiſſion, 
and that war had been declared againſt Tigranes, re- 
turned with the utmoſt diligence into Pontus to begin 
it. The enterpriſe ſeemed raſh, and the terrible 
ower of the king aſtoniſhed all thoſe, who relied 
ſs upon the valour of the troops and the conduct of 
the general, than upon a multitude of ſoldiers. After 
having made himſelf maſter of Sinobe, he gave that 
place its liberty, as he did alſo ro Amiſus, and made 
them both free and independent cities. (i) Cotta did 
not treat Heraclea, which he took after a long ſiege by 
treachery, in the ſame manner. He enriched himſelf 


out of its ſpoils, treated the inhabitants with exceſſive 


cruelty, and burnt almoſt the whole city. On his re- 
turn to Rome, he was at firſt well received by the 
ſenate,” and honoured with the ſurname of Ponticus, 
upon account of taking that place. But ſoon after, 
when the Heracleans had laid their, complaints before 
the ſenate, and repreſented, in a manner capable of 
. e 
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moving the hardeſt hearts, the miſeries Cotta's ava- 
rice and cruelty had made them ſuffer, the ſenate con- 
tented themſelves with depriving him of the /atus 
clauus, which was the robe worn by the ſenators, a 
puniſhment in no wiſe proportioned to the crying ex- 
ceſſes proved upon him. 

Lucullus left Sornatius, one of his generals, in 
Pontus, with ſix thouſand men, and marched with the 
reſt, which amounted only to twelve thouſand foor, 
and three thouſand horſe, through Cappadocia to the 
Euphrates. He paſſed that river in the midſt of 
winter, and afterwards the Tigris, and came before 
Tigranocerta, which was at ſome ſmall diſtance, to 
attack Tigranes 1n his capital, where he had lately ar- 
rived from Syria. Nobody dared ſpeak to that prince 
of Lucullus and his march, after his cruel treatment 
of the perſon who brought him the firſt news of it, 
whom he put to death in reward for ſo important a 
ſervice. He liſtened to nothing but the diſcourſes of 
flatterers, who told him Lucullus muſt be a great cap- 
tain, if he only dared wait for him at Epheſus, and 
did not betake himſelf to flight and abandon Aſia, 
when he ſaw the many thouſands, of which his army 
was compoſed. So true it is, ſays Plutarch, that as 
all conſtitutions are not capable of bearing much wine, 
all minds are not ſuited to bearing great fortunes with- 
out loſs of reaſon and infatuation. | | 

Tigranes, at firſt, had not deigned ſo much as to 
ſee or ſpeak to Mithridates, though his father-in-law, 
but treated him with the utmoſt contempt and arro- 
gance, kept him at a diſtance. and placed a guard 
over him as a priſonerwf ſtate, in marſhy unwholeſome 
places. But after Clodius's embaſſy, he had ordered 
him to be brought to court with all poſſible honours Ant. f. c. 
and marks of reſpect. In a private converſation which 
they had together without witneſſes, they cured them- 
ſelves of their mutual ſuſpicions, to the great misfor- 
tune of their friends, upon whom they calt all the 
blanie. le 2 
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In the number of thoſe unfortunates was Metro- 
dorus, of the city of Scepſis, a man of extraordinary 
merit, who had ſo much credit with the king, that he 
was called the king's father. That prince had ſent 
him on an embaſly to Tigranes, to deſire aid againſt 
the Romans. When he had explained the occaſion of 
his journey, Tigranes aſked him; And for you, Metro- 
dorus, what would you adviſe me to do, in regard to your 
maſter's demands? Upon which Metrodorus replied, 
out of an exceis of ill- timed fincerity: As an ambaſ- 
ſador, I adviſe yeu to do what Mithridates demands of 
you ; but as your counſel, not to do it. This was a cri- 
minal prevarication, and a kind of treaſon, It coſt 
bim his life, when Mithridates had been apprized of 
it by Tigranes. 

Lucullus continually advanced againſt that prince, 
and was already in a manner at the gates of his palace, 
without his either knowing or believing any thing of 
the matter, ſo much was he blinded by his preſump- 
tion. Mithrobarzanes, one of his favourites, ven- 
tured to carry him that news. The reward he had 
for it, was to be charged with a commiſſion, to go 
immediately with fome troops, and bring Lucullus 
priſoner; as if the queſtion had been only to arreſt 
one of the king's ſubjects. The favourite, with the 
greateſt part of the troops given him, loſt their lives, 
in endeavouring to execute that dangerous commiſſion. 
This ill ſucceſs opened the eyes of Tigranes, and 
made him recover from his infatuation. Mithridates 
had been ſent back into Pontus with ten thouſand 
horſe, to raiſe troops there, and to return and join 
Tigranes, in caſe Lucullus entered Armenia. For 
himſelf, he had choſen to continue at Tigranocerta, 
in order to give the neceſſary orders for railing troops 
throughout his whole dominions. After this check he 
began to be afraid of Lucullus, quitted Tigranocerta, 
retired to mount Taurus, and gave orders for all his 
troops to repair thither to him. 

Lucullus marched directly to Tigranocerta, took 
up his quarters around the place, and formed the 


ſiege 
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ſiege of it. This city was full of all ſorts of riches; 


the inhabitants of all orders and conditions having 


emulated each other in contributing to its embelliſh- 
ment and magnificence, in order to make their court 
to the king: for this reaſon Lucullus preſſed the 
ſiege with the utmoſt vigour; believing that Tigranes 
would never ſuffer it to be taken, and that he would 
come on in a tranſport of fury to offer him battle, and 


oblige him to raiſe the ſiege. And he was not miſtaken 


in his conjecture. Mithridates ſent every day couriers 
to Tigranes, and wrote him letters, to adviſe him, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, not to hazard a battle, and onl 
to make uſe of his cavalry in cutting off Lucullus's 
proviſions. Taxilus himſelf was ſent by him with the 
ſame ioſtructions, who ſtaying with him in his camp, 
made earneſt inſtances to him, every day, not to attack 
the Roman armies, as they were excellently diſciplined, 
veteran ſoldiers, and almoſt invincible, 

At firſt he hearkened to this advice with patience 
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enough. But when his troops, conſiſting of a great-, 


number of different nations, were aſſembled, not only 
the king's feaſts, but his councils reſounded with no- 
thing but vain bravadoes, full of inſolence, pride, 
and barbarian menaces. Taxilus was in danger of 
being killed, for having ventured to oppoſe the advice 
of thoſe who were for a battle ; and Mithridates him- 
ſelf was openly accuſed of oppoſing it, only out of envy, 
to deprive his ſon-in-law of the glory of ſo great a ſucceſs, 
In this conceit Tigranes determined to wait no 
longer, leſt Mithridates ſhould arrive, and ſhare with 
him in the honour of the victory. He therefore 
marched with all his forces, telling his friends, that be 
was only forry on one account, and that was, his havin 
to do with Lucullus alone, and not with all the Roman 
generals together. He meaſured his hopes of ſucceſs 
by the number of his troops. He had about twen 
thouſand archers and lingers, fifty-five thouſand horſe, 
ſeventeen thouſand of which were heavy-armed ca- 
valry, an hundred and fifty thouſand foot, divided in- 
to companies and battalions, beſides workmen to clear 
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the roads, build bridges, cleanſe and turn the courfe 

of rivers, with other labourers neceſſary in armies, to 

the number of thirty-five thouſand; who, drawn. up 

in battle behind the combatants, made the army ap- 

75 ſtill more numerous, and augmented its force and 
is confidence. u 

When he had paſſed mount Taurus, and all his 
troops appeared together in the plains, the ſight alone 
of his army was ſufficient to ſtrike terrour into the moſt 
daring enemy. Lucullus, always intrepid, divided his 
troops. He left Murena with ſix thouſand foot before 
the place, and with all the reſt of his infantry, con- 
ſiſting of twenty-four cohorts, which together did not 
amount to more than ten or twelve thouſand men, all 
his horſe, and about a thouſand archers and lingers, 
marched againſt Tigranes, and encamped in the plain, 
with a large river in his front. 

This handful of men made Tigranes laugh, and 
ſupplied his flatterers with great matter for pleaſantry. 
Some openly jeſted upon them; others, by way of di- 
verſion, drew lots for their ſpoils; and of all Tigranes's 
generals, and the kings in his army, there was not 
one who did not intreat him to give the charge of that 
affair to him alone, and content himſelf with bei 
only a ſpectator of the action. Tigranes himſelf, to 
appear agreeable, and a fine rallier, uſed an expreſſion, 
which has been much admired; F they come as ambaſ- 
ſadors, they are a great many; but if as enemies, very 
few. Thus the firſt day paſſed in jeſting and raillery. 

The next morning, at ſun-riſe, Lucullus made his 
army march out of their entrenchments. That of 
the Barbarians was on the other ſide of the river to- 
wards the Eaſt, and the river ran in ſuch a manner, 
that a little below it turned off to the left towards the 
Weſt, where it was eaſily fordable. Lucullus, in 
leading his army to this ford, inclined alſo to the left, 
towards the lower part of the river, haſtening his 
march. Tigranes, who ſaw him, believed he fled; 
and calling for TaxiJus, told him with a contemptu- 
ous laugh —— De you ſee thoſe invincible Roman le- 

| | n gions ? 
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ions ? You ſee they can run away. Taxilus replied, 7 
wiſh your majeſty's good fortune may this day do a miracle in 
your favour ;, but the arms and march of thoſe legions do 
not argue people running away. 2 

Taxilus was ſtill ſpeaking, when he ſaw the eagle 
of the firſt legions move on a ſudden to the right 
about, by the command of Lucullus, followed by all 
the cohorts, in order to paſs the river. Tigranes, re- 
covering then with difficulty, Hike one that had been 
long drunk, cried out two or three times, How ! Are 
thoſe people coming to us? They came on fo faft, that 
his -numerous troops did not poſt themſelves, nor 
draw up in battle without abundance of diforder and 
confuſion. Tigranes placed himfelf in the centre; 
gave the left wing to the king of the Adiabenians, 
and the right to the king of the Medes. The greateſt 
part of the heavy-armed horſe covered the front of the 
right wing. 

As Lucullus was preparing to paſs the river, ſome 
of his general-officers adviſed him not to engage upon 
that day, becauſe one of thoſe unfortunate days, 
which the Romans called act days. For it was the 
fame upon which the army of Cepio had been de- 
feated in the battle with the Cimbri. Lucullus made 
them this anſwer, which afterwards became ſo famous: 
And for me, I will make this an Pappy day for the Ro- 
mans. It was the ſixth day of October (the day be- 
fore the nones of October.) | 

After having made that reply, and exhorted them 
not be diſcouraged, he paſſed the river, and marched 
foremoſt againit the enemy. He was armed with a 
ſteel cuiraſs, made in the form of ſcales, which glit- 
tered ſurptifingly, under which was his coat of arms 
bordered all around with a fringe. He carried his 
naked ſword ſhining in his hand, to intimate to his 
troops, that it was neceſſary to join an enemy imme- 
diately, accuſtomed to fight only at a diſtance with 
their arrows; and to deprive them, by the ſwiftneſs 

O 4 and 
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and impetuoliry of the attack, of the ſpace required 
for the uſe of them. | 

Perceiving that the heavy-armed cavalry, upon 
whom the enemy very much relied, were drawn up at 
the foot of a little hill, of which the ſummit was flat 
and level, and the declivity of not above five hundred 
paces, neither much broken, nor very difficult, he 
ſaw at firſt what view he had to make of it. He 
commanded his Thracian and Galatian horſe to charge 
that body of the enemy's cavalry in flank, with orders 
only to turn aſide their lances with their ſwords. For 
the principal, or rather whole force of thoſe heavy- 
armed horle, conſiſted in their lances, which when 
they had not room to uſe, they could do nothing 
either againſt the enemy, or for themſelves; their 
arms being ſo heavy, ſtiff, and cumberſome, that they 
2 not turn themſelves, and were almoſt immove- 
able. 

Whilſt his cavalry marched to execute his orders, 
he took two cohorts of foot, and went to gain the 
eminence, The infantry followed courageouſly, ex- 
cited by the example of their general, whom the 
ſaw marching foremoſt on foot, and aſcending the hill. 
When he was at the top, he ſhowed himſelf from the 
higheſt part of it, and ſeeing from thence the whole 
order of the enemy's battle, he cried out, The victory 
7s ours, fellow-ſoldiers, the victory is ours. At the ſame 
time, with his two cohorts he advanced againſt that 
heavy-armed cavalry, and ordered his troops not to 
make uſe of their pikes, but join thoſe horſe ſword in 
hand, and ſtrike upon their legs and thighs, which 
were the only unarmed parts about them. But his 
ſoldiers had not ſo much trouble with them, That 
cavalry did nor ſtay their coming on, but ſhamefully 
took to flight; and howling as they fled, fell with 
their heavy unwieldy horſes into the ranks of their 
foor, without joining battle at all, or ſo much as 
making a ſingle thruſt with their lances. The flaugh- 
ter did not begin until they began to fly, or rather to 
endeavour it; for they could not do ſo, being pre- 
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vented by their own battalions, whole ranks were ſo 
cloſe and deep, that they could not break their way 
through them. Tigranes, that king ſo lofty and 
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brave in words, had taken to flight from the begin- 


ning with a few followersz and ſeeing his ſon, the 
companion of his fortune, he took off his diadem, 
weeping, and giving it him, exhorted him to fave 
himſelf as well as he could by another route. That 
young prince was afraid to put the diadem upon his 
head, which would have been a dangerous ornament at 
ſuch a time, and gave it into the hands of one of the 
moſt faithful of his ſervants, who was taken a mo- 
ment after, and carried to Lucullus. | 

It is ſaid, that in this defeat more than an hundred 
thouſand of the enemy's foot periſhed, and that very 
few of their horſe eſcaped: on the fide of the Ro- 
mans only five were killed, and an hundred wounded. 
They had never engaged in a pitched battle ſo great a 
number of enemies with ſo few troops; for * 
tors did not amount to the twentieth part of the van- 
quiſhed, The greateſt and moſt able Roman gene- 
rals, who had ſeen moſt wars and battles, gave Lu- 
cullus particular praiſes, for having defeated two of 
the greateſt and moſt powerful kings in the world, by 
two entirely different methods, delay and expedition. 
For by protraction and ſpinning out the war, he ex- 
hauſted Mithridates when he was ſtrongeſt and moſt 
formidable; and ruined Tigranes, by making haſte, 
and not giving him time to look about him. It has 
been remarked, that few captains have known how, 
like him, to make ſlowneſs active, and haſte ſure. 

It was this latter conduct that prevented Mithri- 
dates from being preſent in the battle. He imagined 
Lucullus would uſe the ſame precaution and protrac- 
tion againſt Tigranes, as he had done againſt himſelf. 
So that he marched but ſlowly, and by ſmall days jour- 
nies to join Tigranes. But having met ſome Armeni- 
ans upon the way, who fled with the utmoſt terror and 
conſternation, he ſuſpected what had happened; and 
afterwards meeting a much greater number, was fully 
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informed of the defeat, and went in ſearch of Ti- 
granes. He found him at length, abandoned by all 
the world, and in a very deplorable condition. Far 
from returning his ungenerous treatment, and inſult- 
ing Tigraties in his misfortunes, as he had done him, 


he quitted his horſe, lamented their common diſgraces, 


ave him the guard that attended, and the officers who 
erved him, conſoled, encouraged him, and revived 
his hopes: ſo that Mithridates, upon this occaſion, 
ſhowed himſelf not entirely void of humanity. Both 
together applied ro raiſing new troops on all ſides. 

In the mean time a futious ſedition arofe in Tigra- 
nocerta; the Greeks having mutinied againſt the Bar- 
barians, and determined at all events to' deliver the 


city to Lucullus. That ſedition was at the higheſt 


when he arrived there. He took advantage of the 


occaſion, ordered the aſſault to be given, took the 


Veity, and after having ſeiſed all the King's treaſures, 


abandoned it to be plundered by the ſoldiers; who, 


beſides other riches, found in it eight thouſand talents 


of coined filver (about one million two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling). Beſides this plunder, he gave 
each ſoldier eight hundred drachmas, which, with 
all the booty they had taken, did not ſuffice to ſatisfy 
their infatiable avidity. | | 

(1) As this city had been peopled by colonies, which 
had been carried away by force from Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, and other places, Lucullus permitted them 
all to return into their native countries. They re- 
ceived that permiſſion with extreme joy, and quitted it 
in ſo great a number, that from one of the greateſt 
cities in the world, Tigranocerta became in an inſtant 
almoſt a defart. | | 

(n) If Lucullus had purſued Tigranes after his 
victory, without giving him time to raife new troops, 
he would either have taken or driven him out of the 
country, and the war had been at an end. His having 
failed to do ſo, was very ill taken both in the army 


and - 


(1) strab. I. xi. p. 532. & 1. xii:p. 539. (u) Dion. Caf, I. xxxv. p. 1. 
* About twenty pounds. . 
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i= and at Rome, and he was accuſed, not of negligence, 
I but of having intended by ſuch conduct to make him- 
ar ſelf neceſſary, and to retain the command longer in 
t- his own hands. This was one of the reaſons that pre- 
, judiced the generality againſt him, and induced them 
5, to think of giving him a ſucceſſor, as we ſhall fee in 
0 the ſequel. . 3 

d After the great victory he had gained over Ti- 
, granes, ſeveral nations came to make their ſubmiſſions 
h to hits. He received alſo an embaſſy from the king 


of the Parthians, who demanded the amity and alli- 
arice of the Romans. Lucullus received this propoſal 
favourably, and ſent alſo ambaſſadors to him, who, 
being arrived at the Parthian court, difcovered, that 
the king; uncertain whith ſide to take, wavered be- 
rween the Romans and Tigranes, and had fecretly de- 
manded Meſopotamia of the latter, as the price of 
the aid he offered him. Lucullus, informed of this 
ſecret intrigue, reſolved to leave Mithridates and Ti- 
nes, and turn his artns againft the king of the Par- 
thians ; flatrered with the grateful thought, that nothing 
could be more glorious for him, than to have entirely 
reduced, in one expedition, the three moſt powerful 
princes under the tun. But the oppoſition this pro- 
poſal met with from the troops, obliged him to re- 
nounce his enterptiſe againſt the Parthians, and to 
confine himſelf to purſuing Tigranes. 5 
PDiuring this delay, Mithridates and Tigranes had 
been indefatigable in raiſing new troops. They had ſent 
to implore aid of the neighbouring nations, and eſpe- 
cially of the Parthians, who were the nitareſt, and at 
the ſame time in the beſt condition to aſſiſt them in 
the preſent emergency of their affairs. Mithridates 
wrote a letter to theit King, which Salluſt has pre- 
ſerved, and is to be found amongſt his fragments. I 
Mall inſert a part of it in this place. 
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Letter of MirnRDATES to * Arsacrs Ming of the 


Parthians. 
Af thoſe + who, in a ſtate of proſperity, are 


invited to enter as confederates into a war, 
ought firſt to conſider, whether peace be at their 
own option; and next, whether what is demanded 
of them, is conſiſtent with juſtice, their intereſt, 
ſafety, and glory. You might enjoy perpetual 
peace and tranquillity, were not the enemy always 
intent upon ſeiſing occaſions of war, and entirely 
void of faith. In reducing the Romans, you can- 
not but acquire exalted glory. It may ſeem in- 
conſiſtent in me, to propoſe to. you either an al- 
liance with Tigranes, or, powerful as you are, that 
you ſhould join a prince in my unfortunate condi- 
tion. But I dare advance, that thoſe two motives, 
your reſentment againſt Tigranes upon account 
of his late war with you, and the no advantageous 
ſituation of my affairs, to judge rightly of them, 
far from oppoling my demand, ought to ſupport 
it. For as to Tigranes, as he knows he has given 


« you uſt cauſe of complaint, he will accept, without 


cc 
cc 


« difficulty, whatever conditions you ſhall think fit to 


n him; and for me, I can ſay, that for- 


impoſe u 
. deprived me of almoſt all I poſ- 


tune, by 


« ſeſſed, has enabled me to give others good coun- 


« fels, and, which is much to be deſired in perſons 


cc of 


* Arſacts was a common name to 
all the kings of Parthta. 

+ Omnes, qui ſecundis rebus 
ſuis ad belli ſoeietatem orantur, 


conſiderare debent, liceatne tum 


cem agere, dein quod quæritur, 
atiſne pium, tutum, glorioſum, 
an indicorum fit. Tibi perpetui 
pace frui liceret, nifi hoſtes oppor- 
tuni & ſceleſtiſſimi. Egregia * #5 
fi Romanos oppreſſeris, futura eſt. 
Neque petere audeam ſocietatem, 
& fruſtra mala mea cum tuis bo- 
nis miſceri ſperem. Atqui ea, 
quæ te morari poſſe videntur, ira 


in Tigranem recentis belli, & mee 
res parum proſperæ, fi vera zſtu- 
mare voles, maxime hortabuntur, 
Ille enim obnoxius, qualem tu 
voles ſocietatem accipiet : mihi 
fortuna, multis rebus ereptis, 
uſum dedit bene ſuadendi, & quod 
florentibus optabile eft, ego non 
validiſhmus præbeo exemplum, quo 
reftius tua componas, Namque 
Romanis cum nationibus, populis, 
regibus cunctis, una & ea vetus 
cauſa bellandi eſt, cupido profunda 
imperii & divitiarum, 
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« of proſperity, I can, even from my own misfor- 
“ tunes, ſupply you with examples, and induce 
e you to take better meaſures than I have done. For, 


“ do not deceive. yourſelf, 


it is with all the nat ions, 


&« ſtates, and kingdoms of the earth, the Romans are 
* at war; and two motives, as ancient as powerful, 
« put their arms into their hands: the unbounded 
% ambition of extending their conqueſts, and the in- 


“ ſatiable thirſt of riches.” 


Mithridates afterwards 


enumerates at large the princes and kings they had 
reduced one after another, and often by one another. 
He repeats allo his firſt ſucceſſes againſt the Romans, 
and his late misfortunes. He goes on to this effect: 
„ Examine * now, I beg you, when we are finally 
“ ruined, whether you will be in a condition to reſiſt 
* the Romans, or can believe, that they will confine 
* their conqueſts to my country? I know you are 
powerful in men, in arms, and treaſure; it is there- 
fore we delire to ſtrengthen ourſelves by your alli- 
5 ance; they, to grow rich by your ſpoils. For the 


* Nunc quzſo, conſidera, nobis 
oppreſſis, utrum firmiorem te ad 
rebſtendum, an finem belli futa- 
rum putes? Scio equidem tibi 
magnas opes virorum, armorum, 
& auri eſſe: & ea re nobis ad ſo- 
cietatem, ab illis ad prædam 12 
teris, Ozterum conſilium eſt Ti- 
granis, regno integro, meis mili- 
tibus belli prudentibus, procul 
ab domo, parvo labore, per noſtra 
corpora bellum conficere : quando 
neque vincere neque vinci ſine pe- 
riculo tuo poſſumus. An ignoras, 
Romanos, poſtquam ad occiden- 
tem pergentibus finem oceanus 
fecit, arma Luc convertiſſe? Ne- 
que quicquam à principio niſi rap- 
tum habere; domum, conjuges, 
argos, imperium? Con venas, olim 
ſine patria, fine parentibus, peſte 
conditos orbis terrarum: quibus 
non humana ulla neque divina 
obſtant, quin ſocios, amicos, pro- 
cul, juxtaque fitos, inopes, po- 
tenteſque trahant, excidantque 


praniaque non ſerva, & maxime 


t reſt 


regna, hoſtilia ducant. — 
pauci libertatem magna jultos 
dominos volunt. Nos ſuſpecti ſu · 
mus æmuli, & in tempore vindices 
affuturi. Tu vero cui Seleucia 
maxima urbium, regaumque Per- 
ſidis inclitis divitiis eſt, quid ab 
illis, niſi dolum in præeſens, & 
poſtea bellum expectas? Romani 
in omnes arma habent, accerrima 
in eos quibus = maxima ſunt. 
Audendo & fallendo, & bella ex 
bellis ſerende, magni facti. Per 
hunc morem extinguent omnia aut 
occident : quod difficile non eſt, 
fi tu Meſopotamia, nos Armenia 
circumgredimur exercitum fine 
framento, fine auxiliis. Fortuna 
autem noſtris vitiis adhuc incolu- 
mis. Teque illa fama ſequetur, 
auxilio profettum magnis regibus 
latrones gentium oppreſſiſſe. Quod 
uti facias moneo hortorque, neu 
malis pernicie noſtra unum impe- 
rium probare, quam ſocietate vic- 
tor fieri. 
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« reſt, it is the intent of Tigranes to avoid drawin 

e the war into his own country, that we ſhall go with 
« all my troops, which are certainly well-diſciplined, 
& to carry our arms far from home, and attack the 
«< enemy in perſon in their own country. We cannot 


therefore either conquer or be conquered, without 


& your being in danger. Do you not know, that the 
Romans, when they found themſclves ſtopped by 
« the ocean in the Weſt, turned their arms this way? 
& That to look back to their foundation and origin, 
« whatever they have, they have from violence, home, 
« wives, lands, and dominions. A vile herd of every 
« kind of vagabonds, without country, without fore- 
<& fathers, they eſtabliſhed themſelves for the misfor- 
« tune of human race. Neither divine nor human 
« laws reſtrain them from betraying and deſtroy ing 
<« their allies and friends, remote nations or neigh- 
« bours, the weak or the powerful. They reckon all 
* enemies that are not their ſlaves; and eſpecially, 
* whatever bears the name of king. For few nations 
affect a free and independent government; the ge- 
« nerality prefer juſt and equitable maſters. They 
« ſuſpe& us, becauſe we are ſaid to emulate their 
„ power, and may in time avenge their oppreſſions. 
« Burt for you, who have Seleucia, the greateſt of 
cities, and Perſia, the richeſt and moſt powerful of 
„ kingdoms, what can you expect from them, but 
« deccit at preſent, and war hereafter? The Romans 
„are at war with all nations; but eſpecially with 


<< thoſe, from whom the richeſt ſpoils are to be ex- 


< pected. They are become great by enterpriſing, 
„ betraying, and by making one war bring forth an- 
other. "By this means they will either deſtroy all 
others, or be defiroyed themſelves. It will not be 
« difficult to ruin them, if you, on the fide of Me- 
« ſopotamia, and we, on that of Armenia, ſurround 
« their army, without proviſions or axiharies, The 
“ proſperity of their arms has ſubſiſted hitherto ſolely 
« by our fault, who have not been fo prudent to un- 
* deritand this common enemy, and to ally ourſelves 


* againſt 
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<. againſt him. It will be for your immortal glory to 

« have ſupporied two great kings, and to have con- 
« quered and deſtroyed thoſe robbers of the world. 

“% This. is what 1 earneſtly adviſe and exhort you to 

« do; that you may choole rather to ſhare with us by 

« a ſalutary alliance, in conquering the common ene- - 

« my, than-to ſuffer the Roman empire to extend it- 

& felt univerſally by our ruin.“ 

It does not appear that this letter had the effect up- 
on Phraates, Mithridates might have hoped from it. 
So that the two kings contented themſelves with their 
own troops. | | 

(1) One of the means made ule of by Tigranes to 
aſſemble @ ne army, was to recall Megadates from 
Syria, who had governed it fourteen years in his 
name: Him he ſent orders to join him with all the 
troops in that country. () Syria being thereby en- 
tirely ungarriſoned, Antiochus Aſiaticus, ſon of An- 
tiochus Eupator, to whom it of right appertained, 
as lawful heir of the houſe of Seleucus, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſome part of the country, and reigned there 
peaceably during four years. 

() The army of Tigranes and Mithridates was at A. N. 
laſt formed. It conſiſted of ſeventy thouſand choſen Al c. 
en, whom Mithridates had exerciſed well in the 6. 

oman diſcipline. It was about midſummer before 
it took the field. The two kings took particular 
care, in all the motions they made, to chooſe an ad- 
vantageous ground for their camp, and to fortify it 
well, to prevent Lucullus's attacking them in it; 

nor could all the ſtratagems he uſed engage them to 
come to battle. Their deſign was to reduce him 
gradually; to harraſs his troops on their marches, in 
order to weaken them; to intercept his convoys, and 
oblige him to quit the country for want of proviſi- 
ons. Lucullus not being able, by all the arts he 
could uſe, to bring them into the open field, em- 
ployed a new means, which ſucceeded, 8 


Appian. in Syr. p. 116, 179. | in, I. x), e. 
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had left at Artaxata, the capital of Armenia before the 
foundation of Tigranocerta, his wives and children 
as he had almoſt all his treaſures. Lucullus marched 
that way with all his troops, rightly foreſeeing, that 
Tigranes would not remain quiet, when he ſaw the 
danger to which his capital was expoſed. That prince 


accordingly decamped immediately, followed Lucul- 


lus to diſconcert his deſign ; and by four great marches 
having got before him, poſted himſelf behind the 
river * Arſamia, which Lucullus was obliged to. paſs 
in his way to Artaxata, and reſolved to diſpute the 
paſſage with him. The Romans paſſed the river 
without being prevented by the preſence or efforts 
of the enemy, a great battle enſued, in which the 
Romans again obtained a complete victory. There 


were three kings in the Armenian army, of whom ' 


Mithridates behaved the worſt, For not being able 
to look the Roman legions in the face, as ſoon as 
they charged, he was one of. the firſt who fled ; which 
threw the whole army into ſuch a conſternation, that 


it entirely loſt courage; and this was the principal 


cauſe of the loſs of the battle. 


(o) Lucullus, after this victory, determined to wats 


tinue his march to Artaxata, which was the certain 
means to put an end to the war. But as that city 


was ſtill ſeveral days journey from thence towards the 


north, and winter approached, by its train of ſnows and 
ſtorms, the + ſoldiers, already fatigued by a ſufficient- 
ly rude campaign, refuſed to follow him into that 
country, where the cold was roo ſevere for them. 
He was obliged to lead them into a warmer climate, 


by returning the way he came. He therefore 


repaſſed mount Taurus, and entered Meſopotamia, 

where he took the city Niſibis, a place of con- 

ſiderable ſtrength, and put his troops into winter- 

quarters. | 
2 8. It 

- _ (0) Dion. Caſ. I. xxxvii. p. 3-7: . 
Or Arſania, 
+ Noſter exercitus, eth urbem nimia longinquitate locorum, ac 


ex Tigranis regno ceperat, & deſiderio fuorum commoyebatur. 
preliis uſus erat ſecundis, tamen Cic, pro lege Mar. n. 23. 


Of PONTUS. 


Tt was there the ſpirit of mutiny began to ſhow 


tſelf openly in the army of Lucullus. That general's 
ſeverity, and the inſolent liberty of the Roman fol- 
diers, and ſtill more, the malignant practices of Clodius, 
had given occaſion for this revolt. Clodius, ſo well 
known for the invectives of Cicero his enemy, is 
hardly better treated by hiſtorians. They repreſent 
him as a man abandoned to all kind of vices, and 
infamous for his debauches, which he carried ſo far, 
as to commit inceſt with his own ſiſter, the wife of 
Lucullus; to theſe he added unbounded audacity, 
and uncommon cunning in the contrivance of ſedi- 
tions: in a word, he was one of thoſe dangerous per- 
ſons, born to diſturb and ruin every thing, by the 
unhappy union in himſelf of the moſt wicked incli- 
nations with the talents neceſſary for putting them in 
execution, He gave a proof of this upon the occa- 
ſion we are now ſpeaking. Diſcontented with Lu- 
cullus, he ſecretly ſpread reports againſt him, highly 
proper to render him odious. He affected to lament 
extremely the fatigues of the ſoldiers, and to enter 
into their intereſts. He told them every day, that 
they were very unfortunate, in being obliged to ſerve 
ſo long under a ſevere and avaricious general, in a 
remote climate, without lands or rewards, whilſt their 
tellow-foldiers, whoſe conqueſts were very moderate 
in compariſon with theirs, had enriched themſelves 
under Pompey. Diſcourſes of this kind, attended 
with obliging and popular behaviour, which he knew 
how to aſſume occaſionally without the appearance of 
afteftation, made ſuch an impreſſion upon the ſoldiers, 
that it was no longer in the power of Lucullus to go- 
vern them. 

Mithridates, in the mean time, had re-entered 
Pontus with four thouſand of his own, and four 


thouſand troops given him by Tigranes. * Several 
Vol. VII. P inha- 
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* Mithridates & ſuam manu- & magnis adventitiis multorum - 


am jam confirmarat, & evrum regum & nationum copiis juva- 
qui ſe ex ejus regno collegerant, batur, Hoc jam fers fic * 
es 
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inhabitants of the country joined him again, as well 
out of hatred to the Romans, who had treated them 
with great rigour, as the remains of affection for their 

ing, reduced to the mournful condition in which 
they ſaw him from the moſt ſplendid fortune and 
exalted greatneſs. For the misfortunes of princes 
naturally excite compaſſion, and there is generally a 
profound reſpect in the hearts of the people, for 
the name and perſon of kings. Mithridates, en- 


couraged and ſtrengthened by theſe new aids, and 


the troops which ſeveral neighbouring ſtates and. princes 
ſent him, reſumed courage, and ſaw himſelf, more 
than ever, in a condition to make head againſt the 
Romans. So that not contented with being re- eſta- 
bliſhed in his dominions, which a moment before he 
did not ſo much as hope ever to ſee again, he had 
the boldneſs to attack the Roman troops ſo often 
victorious, beat a body of them, commanded by 
Fabius, and after having put them to the route, 
preſſed Fiarius and Sornatius, two other of Lu- 
cullus's lieutenancy in that country, with great 
vigour. 15 85 
Lucullus at length engaged his ſoldiers to quit 
their winter - quarters, and to go to their aid. But 
they arrived too late. Friarius had imprudently ven- 
tured a battle, in which Mithridates had defeated 
him, and killed him ſeven thouſand men; amongſt 
whom were reckoned an hundred and fifty centuri- 
ons, and twenty-four tribunes , which made this 
one of the greatelt loſſes the Romans had ſuſtained a 


great 


ſolere accepimus; ut regum af. 
flictæ fortuna facilè multorum 
opes alliciant ad miſericordiam, 
maximeque eorum qui aut reges attingeret: ſed in exercitum veſ- 
ſunt, aut vivant in regno: quod trum clarum atque victorem impe- 
regale 11s nomen aagnum dan tum fecit. — Cic. pro leg. Manil. 
eſſe videatur. Cic. pro leg. Manil. n. 25. 
N. 24. + Ou calamitas tanta fuit, ut 
Itaque tantum viftus efficere eam ad aures L. Luculli, non ex 
potuit, quantum incolumis nun- przlio nuntius, ſed ex ſermone 


quam eſt auſus optare. Nam cum rumor afferret. Ibid. 
e in regnum recepiſſet ſuum, non 


fuit eo contentus, quod ei præter 
ſpem acciderat, ut eam, poſtca 
quam pulſus erat, terram unquam 
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great while. The army had been entirely defeated, 
but for a wound Mithridates received, which exceed- 
ingly alarmed his troops, and gave the enemy time 
to eſcape, Lucullus, upon his arrival, found the 
dead bodies upon the field of battle, and did not 
give orders for their interment : which till more 


+ exaſperated his ſoldiers againſt him. The ſpirit of 


revolt roſe ſo high, that without any regard for his 
character as a general, they treated him no longer but 
with inſolence and contempt; and though he went 
from tent to tent, and almoſt from man to man, to 
conjure them to march againſt Mithridates and 
Tigranes, he could never prevail upon them to 
quit the place where they were. They anſwered 
him brutally, that as he had no thoughts but of 
enriching himſelf alone out of the ſpoils of the 


enemy, he might march alone, and fight them, if he 
thought fit. 


Ster. IV. MiTtnripaTEs, taking advantage of the diſ- 
cord which had ariſen in the Roman army, recovers all his 

- dominions. POMPEY is choſen to ſucceed Lucullus. He 
overthrows MiTHmrIDATES in ſeveral battles, The 
latter flies in vain to Tickantes his ſon-in-law for 
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refuge, who is engaged in a war with his own ſon.” 


Pomety marches into Armenia againſt Tick ants, 


who comes to him and ſurrenders bimſelf. Weary of. 


Pur ſuing MiTHRIDATES fo no purpoſe, he returns into 
Syria, makes himſelf maſter of that kingdom, and puts 
an end to the empire of the Seleucides, He marches 
back to Pontus. PraARNaces makes the army revolt 


againſt his father MitazipaTEs, who kills himſelf. 


| That prince's charafter. PoMPEY's expeditions into. 

Arabia and Fudæa, where be takes Jeruſalem, After 
having reduced all the cities of Pontus, he returns to 
Rome, and receives the honour of a triumph. 


ANIUS Acilius Glabrio, and C. Piſo had been 
elected conſuls at Rome. The firſt had Bi- 
thyma and Pontus for his province, where Lucullus 
. | com- 
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commanded. The ſenate, at the ſame time, diſbanded 
Fimbria's legions, which were part of his army. All 
this news augmented the diſobedience and inſolence of 
the troops in regard to Lucullus. 

(4) It is true, his rough, auſtere, and frequently 

haughty diſpoſition gave ſome room for ſuch uſage. 
He cannot be denied the glory of having been one 
of the greateſt captains of his age; and of having 
had almoſt all the qualities that form a complete 
general. But the want of one diminiſhed the merit 
of all the reſt; I mean, addreſs in winning the heart, 
and making himſelf beloved by the ſoldiers. He was 
difficult of acceſs; rough in commanding; carried 
exactitude, in point of duty, to an exceſs that made 
it odious; was inexorable in puniſhing offences; and 
did not know how to conciliate eſteem by praiſes and 
rewards beſtowed opportunely, an air of kindneſs and 
favour, and inſinuating manners, ſtill more efficacious 
than either gifts or praiſes. And what proves, that 
the ſedition of the troops was in a great meaſure his 
own fault, was their being very docile and obedient 
under Pompey. 
In conſequence of the letters Lucullus wrote to 
the ſenate, in which he acquainted them, that Mithri- 
dates was entirely defeated, and utterly incapable of 
retrieving himſelf, commiſſioners had been nominated 
to regulate the affairs of Pontus, as of a kingdom 
totally reduced. They were much ſurpriſed to find, 
vpon their arrival, that far from being maſter of 
Pontus, he was not ſo much as maſter of his army, 
and that his own ſoldiers treated him with the utmoſt 
contempt. 

The arrival of the conſul Acilius Glabrio ſtill added 
to their licentiouſneſs. He informed them, that 

Lucullus had been accuſed at Rome of protracting 
| the 
) Dion. Caſſ. I. xxxv. p. 7. 


( 

In ipſo illo 3 graviſſima- dum, veteri exemplo, putaviſtis, 
que belli offenſione, L. Lucullus, partem militum, qui jam ſtipendiis 
qui tamen _ ex parte 1is in- confectis erant, dimifit, partem 
commodis mederi fortaſſe potuiſ- Glabrioni tradidit, Cic. pro leg» 
ſet, veſtro juſſu coaftus, quod im- Manil, n. 26. 
perii diuturnitati modum ftatuen- e 
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1 the war for the ſake of continuing his command; 
f that the ſenate had, diſbanded part of his troops, and 
forbad them paying him any further obedience. So that 
y he ſoon found himſelf almoſt entirely abandoned by 
. the ſoldiers. Mithridates, taking advantage of this diſ- 
e order, had time to recover his whole kingdom, and to | 
g make ravages in Cappadocia. | 
e Whilſt the affairs of the army were in this condi- A. M. 
it tion, great noiſe was made at Rome againſt Lucullus. Go” c. 
6 (r) Pompey was returned from putting an end to the 66. 
8 war with the pirates, in which an extraordinary power 
d had been granted him. Upon this occaſion one of 
e the tribunes of the people, named Manilius, paſſed a 
d decree to this effect: © That Pompey, taking upon 
d him the command of all the troops and provinces 
d « which were under Lucullus, and adding to them 
8 % Bithynia, where Acilius commanded, ſhould be 
Ti charged with making war upon the kings Mithri- 
s dates and Tigranes, retaining under him all the 
it % naval forces, and continuing to command at fea 
« with the ſame conditions and prerogatives, as had 
0 < been granted him in the war againſt the pirates: 
I- That is to ſay, that he ſhould have abſolute power 
f on all the coaſts of the Mediterranean, to thirty 
d “ leagues diſtance from the fea.” This was, in 
N effect, ſubjecting the whole Roman empire to one 
k man. For all the provinces which had not been 
Ff granted him by the firſt decree, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
„ Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia the Higher, Colchis, and 
ſt Armenia, were conferred upon him by this ſecond, 
which included allo all the armies and forces, with which 
1 Lucullus had defeated the two kings, Mithridates and 
t Tigranes. | 
9 Conſideration for Lucullus, who was deprived of 
E the glory of his great exploits, and in the place of 
whom a genera] was appointed, to ſucceed more to 
5 the honours of his triumph, than the command of 
” his armies, was not, however, what gave the nobility 
g. 1 and 


— — 
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- 
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(7) Plut in Pomp. p. 634. App - p. 238. Dion. Caſſ. I. xxxvi. p. 70. 
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and ſenate moſt concern. They were well convinced 


that great wrong was done him, and that his ſervices 


were not treated with the gratitude they deſerved : 
But what gave them moſt pain, and they could not ſup- 


port, was that high degree of power to which Pompey 
was raiſed, which they conſidered as a tyranny already 
formed. It is for this reaſon they exhorted each other 
jn a particular manner to oppoſe this decree, and not 
abandon their expiring liberty, 7 | 
Cæſar and Cicero, who were very powerful at Rome, 
ſupported Manilius, or rather Pompey, with all their 
credit, It was upon this occaſion, the latter pro- 
nounced that fine oration. before the people, intitled, 
For the law of Manilius. After having demonſtrated, 
in the two firſt parts. of his diſcourſe, the neceſſity 
and importance of the war in queſtion, he proves, in 
the third, that Pompey is the only perſon capable 
of terminating it ſucceſsfully. For this purpoſe, he 
enumerates the qualities neceſſary to form a general 
of an army, and ſhows that Pompey poſſeſſes them 
all in a ſupeme degree. He inſiſts principally up- 
on his probity, humanity, innocence of manners, in- 
tegrity, diſintereſtedneſs, love of the publick good: 
« Virtues, by ſo much the more neceſſary. (ſays he) 
« as, the Roman name is become infamous and 
hateful amongſt foreign nations, and our allies, in 
effect of the debauches, avarice, and unheard-of 
oppreſſions of the generals and magiſtrates we ſend 
« amongſt them. + Inſtead of which, the wiſe, 
« moderate, and irreproachable conduct of Pompey, 
& will make him be regarded, not as ſent from 


„Rome, 


cc 
cc 
re 


* Difficile eſt dictu, Quirites, 
quanto in odio, fimus apud cæte- 
ras nationes, propter eorum, quos 
ad eas hoc anno cum imperio mi- 
ſimus, injurias ac libidines, Cic. 
pro leg. Man. n. 61. 

+ Itaque omnes quidem nunc 
in his locis Cn. Pompeium, ſicut 
aliquem non ex hac urbe miſſum, 
ſed de calo delapſum intuentur. 
Nunc denique incipiunt credere 


fuiſſe homines Romanos hac quon- 
dam abſtinentia, quod jam neii- 
onibus c#teris incredibilè, ac falſo 
memorix proditum, videbatur. 
Nunc 1mperii noſtei ſplendor illis 
gentibus lucet : nunc intelli— 
gunt, non fine cauſa majores ſuos 
tum, cum hac temperantia ma- 
giſtratus habebamus, ſervire po- 
pulo Romano, quam imperare alus 
maluiſſe. Ibid. n. 41. 
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or PONTUS _ 
“ Rome, but deſcended from heaven, for the hap- 


ces « pineſs of the people. We begin to believe, that 
ed: « all which is related of the noble diſintereſt of 
up- e thoſe ancient Romans is real and true; and that it 
Dey « was not without reaſon, under ſuch magiſtrates, that 
dy e nations choſe rather to obey the Roman people, than 
her 4 to command others.” 
not Pompey was at that time the idol of the people, 
| wherefore the fear of diſpleaſing the multitude kept | 
Ne, thoſe grave ſenators ſilent, who had appeared ſo well 
eir inclined, and ſo full of courage. The decree was au- 
'O> thoriſed by the ſuffrages of all the tribes, and Pompey, f 
d, though abſent, declared abſolute maſter of almoſt all 4 
d, Sylla had uſurped by arms, and by niaking a cruel | 
ty war upon his country.“ 
in (s) We muſt not imagine, ſays a very judicious - 
le hiſtorian, that either Cæſar or Cicero, who took fo 
he much pains to have this law paſſed, acted from views 
al of the publick good. Cæſar, full of ambition and 
m great projects, endeavoured to make his court to the 
p- people, whoſe authority he knew was at that time 
N- much greater than the ſenate's: he thereby opened 
N himſelf a way to the ſame power, and familiariſed the 
e) Romans to extraordinary and unlimited commiſſions: 
d in heaping upon the head of Pompey ſo many fa- 
in vours and glaring diſtinctions, he flattered himſelf, 
of that he ſhould at length render him odious to the 
d people, who would ſoon take offence at them. So 
e, that in lifting him up, he had no other deſign than 
7 to prepare a precipice for him. Cicero alſo intended 
n only his own greatneſs. It was his weakneſs to de- 
1 ſire to lord it in the commonwealth, not indeed by 


gut and violence, but by the method of perſuaſion. 
eſides his having the ſupport of Pompey's credit in 
view, he was very well pleaſed with ſhowing the nobi- 
lity and people, who formed two parties, and in a man- 
ner two republicks in the ſtate, that he was capable of 
making the balance incline to the (ide he efpoufed. In 
conſequence, it was always his policy to conciliate 
4 | equally 
(s) Dion. Caſl. I. xxxvi. p. 20, 21, 
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equally both parties, in declaring ſometimes for the 
one, and ſometimes for the other. | 
( ) Pompey, who had already terminated the war 
with the pirates, was ſtill in Cilicia, when he re- 
ceived letters to inform him of all the people had de- 
creed in his favour. When his friends, who were pre- 
ſent, congratulated him, and expreſſed their joy, it is 
| ſaid, that he knit his brows, ſtruck his thigh, and 
\ | cried out, as if oppreſſed by, and ſorry for that new 
| command; Gods, what endleſs labours am I devoted to? 
| Had I not been more happy as a man unknown and inglori- 
| ous ? Shall I never ceaſe to make war, nor ever have my 
arms off my back ? Shall I never eſcape the envy that per- 
| ſecutes me, nor live at peace in the country with my wife 
and children? 
| This is uſually enough the language of the ambi- 
tious, even of thoſe ho are molt exceſſively actu- 
ated by that paſſion. But however ſucceſsful they 
may be in 1mpoling upon themſelves, it ſeldom hap- 
pens that they deceive Others, and the publick is far 
from miſtaking them. The friends of Pompey, and 
even thoſe who were moſt intimate with him, could 
not ſupport his diſſimulation at this time. For there 
was not one of them who did not know, that his na- 
tural ambition and paſſion for command, ſtill more 
inflamed by his difference with Lucullus, made him 
find a more exalted and ſenſible ſatisfaction, in the 
new charge conferred upon him. And his actions 
ſoon took off the maſk, and explained his real ſenti- 
ments. 
The firſt ſtep which he took upon arriving in the 
han of his government, was to forbid any obe- 
tence whatſoever to the orders of Lucullus. In his 
march, he altered every thing his predeceſſor had 
decreed. He diſcharged ſome from the penalties Lu- 
cullus had laid upon them; deprived others of the 
rewards he had given them; in ſhort, his ſole view 
in every thing was to let the partiſans of Lucul- 
lus 


(1) Plut in Pomp. 634-636. Dion. Caſſ. 1, xxxvi. p. 22—25. 
Appian. p. 238. 
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lus ſee, that they adhered to a man, who had neither 
authority nor power. (1) Strabo's uncle by the 
mother's ſide, highly diſcoatented with Mithridates, 
for having put to death ſeveral of his relations, to 
avenge himſelf for that cruelty, had gone over to 
Lucullus, and had given up fifteen places in Cappa- 
docia to him. Lucullus loaded him with honours, 
and promiſed to reward him as ſuch conſiderable ſer- 
vices deſerved. Pompey, far from having any re- 
gard for ſuch juſt and reaſonable engagements, 
which his predeceſſor had entered into ſolely from 
the view of the publick good, affected an uni- 
verſal oppoſition to them, and looked upon all thoſe 
as his enemies, who had contracted any friendſhip 
with Lucullus. 

It is not uncommon for a ſucceſſor to endeavour to 
leſſen the value of his predeceſſor's actions, in or- 
der to arrogate all honour to himſelf; but certainly 
none ever carried that conduct to ſuch monſtrous ex- 
ceſs as Pompey did at this time. His great quali- 
ties and innumerable conqueſts are exceedingly ex- 
tolled; but ſo baſe and odious a jealouſy ought to 
ſully, or rather totally eclipſe, the glory of them. 
Such was the manner in which Pompey thought fit to 
begin. 

Fon made bitter complaints of him. Their 
common friends, in order to à reconciliation, con- 
certed an interview between them. It paſſed at firſt 
with all poſſible politeneſs, and with reciprocal marks 
of eſteem and amity. But theſe were only compli- 
ments, and a language that extended no farther 
than the lips, which coſts the great nothing. The 
heart ſoon explained itſelf. The converſation grow- 
ing warm by degrees, they proceeded to injuri- 
ous terms; Pompey reproaching Lucullus with his 
avarice, and Lucullus Pompey with his ambition, 
in which they ſpoke the truth of each other. They 


parted mo.e incenſed, and greater enemies than be- 
fore, 


Lucullus 
(«) Strab. I. xii. p. 557, $58. 
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Lucullus ſet out for Rome, whither he carried a 
great quantity of books, which he had collected in 
his conqueſts. He put them into a library, which 
was open to all the Jearned and curious, whom it 
drew about him in great numbers. They were re- 
ceived at his houſe with all poſſible politeneſs and ge- 
neroſity. The honour of a triumph was granted to 
Lucullus; but not without being long conteſted. 
(x) It was he who firſt brought cherries to Rome, 
which till then had been unknown in Europe. They 
were called Ceraſus, from a city of that name in Cap- 
Pompey began, by engaging Phraates king of the 
Parthians in the Roman intereſt. He has been ſpoken 


of already, and is the ſame who was ſurnamed the 


God. He concluded an offenſive and defenſive alliance 
with him. He offered peace alſo to Mithridates ; but 
that prince, believing himſelf ſure of the amity and 
aid of Phraates, would not fo much as hear it men- 
tioned, When he was informed that Pompey had 
prevented him, he ſent to treat with him; But Pom- 
ey having demanded, by way of preliminary, that 
he ſhould lay down his arms, and give up all deſerters, 
thoſe propoſals were very near occaſioning a mutiny 
in Mithridates's army. As there were abundance of 
deſerters in it, they could not ſuffer any thing to be 
ſaid upon delivering them up to Pompey ; nor would 
the reſt of the army conſent to ſee themſelves weakened 
by the loſs of their comrades. Mithridates was obliged 
to tell them, that he had ſent his ambaſſadors only 
to inſpect into the condition of the Roman army; and 
to ſwear, that he would not makepea® with the Romans 
either on thoſe or on any other conditions. _. 
Pompey, having diſtributed his fleet in different 
ſtations, to guard the whole ſea between Pheœnicia 


and the Boſphorus, marched by land againſt Mithri- 


dates, who had ftill thirty thouſand foot, and two or 
three thouſand horſe; but did not dare however to 


come to a battle. That prince was encamped very 
| ſtrongly 
(x) Plin. I. xv. c. 25. 
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ſtrongly upon a mountain, where he could not be 
forced; but he abandoned it on Pompey's approach, 
for want of water. Pompey immediately took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, and conjecturing, from the nature of the 
pms and other ſigns, that there were abundance of 
prings within it, he ordered wells to be dug, and in 


an inſtant the camp had water in abundance. Pom- 


pey could not ſufficiently wonder how Mithridates, for 
want of attention and curioſity, had been ſo long ig- 
norant of ſo important and neceſſary a reſoprce. 

Soon after he followed him, encamped near him, 
and ſhut him up within good walls, which he carried 
quite round his camp. They were almoſt eight“ leagues 
in circumference, and were fortified with good tow- 
ers, at proper diſtances from each other. Mithridates, 
either through fear or negligence, ſuffered him to fi- 
niſh his works. He reduced him in conſequence to 
ſuch a want of proviſions, that his troops were obliged 
to ſubſiſt upon the carriage beaſts in their camp. 
The horles only were ſpared. After having ſuſtained 
this kind of fiege for almoſt fifty days, Mithridates 
eſcaped by night, with all the beſt troops of his ar- 
my, having firſt ordered all the uſeleſs and fick per- 
ſons to be killed, 

Pompey immediately purſued him, came up with 
him near the Euphrates, encamped near him ; and 
apprehending, that in order to eſcape, he would make 
haſte to paſs the river, he quitted his entrenchments, 
and advanced againſt him by night 1n order of bartle. 
His deſign was only to ſurround the enemy, to prevent 
their flying, and to attack them at day-break the next 
morning. But all his old officers made ſuch intreaties 
and remonſtrances to him, that they determined him 
to fight without waiting till day; for the night was 
not very dark, the moon giving light enough for diſ- 
tinguiſhing objects, and knowing one another. Pom- 
pey could not refuſe himſelf to the ardour of his 
troops, and led them on againſt the enemy. The 
Barbarians were afraid ro ſtand the attack, and fled 

imme- 
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immediately in the utmoſt conſternation. The Ro- 
mans made a great ſlaughter of them, killed them 
above ten thouſand men, and took their whole camp. 

Mithridates, with eight hundred horſe, in the be- 
ginning of the battle, opened himſelf a way ſword 
in hand through the Roman army, and went off. But 


| thoſe eight hundred horſe ſoon quitted their ranks 


and diſperſed, and left him with only three followers, 
of which number was Hypſicratia, one of his wives, a 
woman of maſculine courage and warlike boldnels ; 
which occaſioned her being called Hypſicrates (x), by 
changing the termination of her name from the femi- 
nine to the maſculine. She was mounted that day 
upon a Perſian horſe, and wore the habit of a ſoldier 
of that nation She continued to attend the king, 
without giving way to the fatigues of his long jour- 
nies, or being weary of ſerving him, though ſhe took 
care of his hurſe herſelf, till they arrived at a fortreſs, 
where the king's treaſures and moſt preciovs effects 
lay. There, after having diſtributed the moſt mag- 
nificent of his robes to tuch as were aſſembled about 
him, he made a preſent to each of his friends of a 
mortal poiſon, that none of them might fall alive in- 
* the hands of their enemies, but by their own con- 
ent. | 
(y) That unhappy fugitive ſaw no other hopes for 
him, but from his ſon-in-law Tigranes. He ſent am- 
baſſadors to demand his permiſſion to take refuge in 
his dominions, and aid for the re-eſtabliſhment of his 
entirely ruined affairs. Tigranes was at that time at 
war with his ſon. He cauled thoſe ambaſladors to be 
ſeiſed, and thrown into priſon, and ſet a, price upon 
his father-in-law's head, promiſing an hundred * ta- 
lents to whoſoever ſhould ſeiſe or kill him; under 
pretence, that it was Mithridates who had made his 
ſon take up arms againſt him; but in reality to make 
his court to the Romans, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, 
Pompey, 


(x) Ultra foeminam ferox. Tacit. (y) Plut. in Pomp. p. 636, 637. 
Appian p. 242. Dion. Caſſ. I. xxxvi. p. 25, 26. 
An hundred thoufand crowns, 
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Pompey, after the victory he had gained, marched 
into Armenia Major againſt Tigranes. He found him 
at war with his ſon of his own name. We have ob- 
ſerved, that the king of Armenia had eſpouſed Cleo- 
patra, the daughter of Mithridates. He had three 
ſons by her, two of whom he had put to death 
without reaſon. The third, to eſcape the cruelty of 
ſo unnatural a father, had fled to Phraates, king of 
Parthia, whoſe daughter he had married. His father- 
in-law carried him back to Armenia at the head of an 
army, where they beſieged Artaxata, Bur finding 
the place very itrong, and provided with every thing 
neceſſary for a good defence, Phraates left him part of 
the army to carry on the ſiege, and returned with the 
reſt into his own dominions. Tigranes the father 
ſoon after fell upon the fon with all his troops, beat 
his army, and drove him out of the country, That 
young prince, after this misfortune, had deſigned to 
withdraw to his grandfather Mithridates. But on the 
way was informed of his defeat, and having loſt all 
hope of obtaining aid from him, he reſolved to throw 
himſelf into the arms of the Romans. Accordingly, he 
entered their camp, and went to Pompey to implore 
his protection. Pompey gave him a very good recep- 
tion, and was glad of his coming; for being to carry 
the war into Armenia, he had occaſion for ſuch a guide 
as him. He therefore cauſed that prince to conduct 
him directly to Artaxata. 

Tigranes, terrified at this news, and ſenſible that he 
was not in a condition to oppoſe ſo powerful an army, 
reſolved to have recourſe to the generoſity and cle- 
mency of the Roman general. He put the ambaſſa- 
dors ſent to him by Mithridates into his hands, and 
followed them directly himſelf, Without taking any 
precaution, he entered the Roman camp, and went to 
ſubmit his perſon and crown to the diſcretion of Pom- 
pey and the Romans. He ſaid, that of all the 

Romans, 


* Mox ipſe ſupplex & przſens que Romanum neque ullius gentis 
ſe regnumque ditioni ejus permi- virum ſuturum fuiſſe, cujus fe fi- 
Gt, præfatus: neminem alium ne- dei commiſſurus foret, quam Cn, 
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Romans, and of all mankind, Pompey was the only 
perion in whoſe faith he could confide ; that in what- 
ſoever manner he ſhould decide his fate, he ſhould be 
ſatisfied : that he was not aſhamed to be conquered 
by a man, whom none could conquer; and that it 
was no diſhonour to ſubmit to him, whom fortune had 
made ſuperior to all others. 

When he arrived on horſeback near the entrench- 
ment of the camp, two of Pompey's lictors came 
out to meet him, and ordered him to diſmount and 
enter on foot; telling him that no ſtranger had ever 
been known to enter a Roman camp on horſeback. 
Tigranes obeyed, ungirt his ſword, and gave it to the 
liftors; and after, when he approached Pompey, 
taking off his diadem, he would have laid it at his 
feet, and proſtrated himſelf to the earth to embrace 
his knees. But Pompey -ran to prevent him, and 
taking him by the hand,. carried him into his tent, 
made him fit on the right, and his fon, the young 
Tigranes, on the left fide of him. He after referred 
hearing what he had to-ſay to the next day, and in- 
vited the father and ſon to ſup with him that evening. 
The fon refuſed to be there with his father; and as 
he had not ſhowed him the leaſt mark of reſpect du- 
ring the interview, and had treated him with the ſame 
indifference as if he had been a firanger, Pompey 


was very much offended at that behaviour. He did 


not, however, entirely neglect his intereſts in deter- 
mining upon the affair of Tigranes. After having 
condemned Tigranes to pay the Romans * fix thou- 
ſand talents for the charges of the war he had made 


- againſt them without cauſe, and to relinquiſh to them 


all his conqueſts on that ſide of the Euphrates, he 
decreed, that he ſhould reign in his ancient kingdom 
Armenia Major, and that his ſon ſhould have Gordi- 
ana and Sophena, two provinces upon the borders of 


Armenia, 


Pompeium. Proinde omnem fibi fas: neque ei inhoneſtè aliquem 
vel adveriam vel ſecundam, cujus ſummitti, quem fortuna ſuper 
auctor ille eſſet, fortunam, tolera - omnes — Vel. Paterc. |. ii. 
bilem futuram. Non eſſe turpe ab c. 37. 

eo vinci, quem vincere eſſet ne= About 900, ooo l. flerling. 
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Armenia, during his father's life, and all the reſt of 
his dominions after his death; reſerving, however, to 
the father, the treaſures he had in Sophena, without 
which it had been impoſſible for him to have paid the 
Romans the ſum Pompey required of him. 

The father was well Ftiafied with theſe conditions, 
which till left him a crown. But the fon, who had 
entertained chimerical hopes, could not reliſh a decree. 
which deprived him of what had been promiſed him. 

He was even ſo much diſcontented with it, that he 
wanted to eſcape, in order to have excited new trou- 
bles. Pompey, who ſuſpected his deſign, ordered 
him to be always kept in view; and upon his abſo- 
lutely refuſing to conſent that his father ſhould with- 
draw his treaſures from Sophena, he cauſed him to be 
10 into priſon. Afterwards having diſcovered, that 
e ſollicited the Armenian nobility to take up arms, 
and endeavoured to engage the Parthians to do the 
lame, he put him amongſt thoſe he reſerved for his 
triumph. | 

Some time after, Phraates, king of the Parthians, 
ſent to Pompey, to claim that young prince as his 
ſon-in-law; and to repreſent to him, that he ought 
to make the Euphrates the boundary of his conqueſts. 
Pompey made anſwer, that the younger Tigranes 
was more related to his father than his father- in- law; 
and that as to his conqueſts, he ſhould give them ſuch 
bounds as reaſon and juſtice required; but without 
being preſcribed them by any one. pes | 

When Tigranes had been ſuffered to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of his treaſures in Sophena, he paid the ſix thou- 
ſand talents, and beſides that, gave every private ſol- 
dier fifty * drachmas, a Þ thouſand to a centurion, 
and ten thouſand to each 4 tribune ; and by. that hbe- 
rality obtained the title of friend and ally of the 
Roman people. This had been pardonable, had he 
not added to it abject behaviour and ſubmiſſions un- 
worthy of a king. * 

Pompey gave all Cappadocia to . 

e 
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added to it Sophena and Gordiana, which he had de- 
ſigned for young Tigranes. 

(z) After having regulated every thing in Armenia, 
Pompey marched northwards in purſuit of Mithri- 
dates. Upon the banks of the“ Cyrus he found the 
Albanians and Iberians, two powerful nations, ſituate 
between the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, who endeavour- 
ed to ſtop him; but he beat them, and obliged the 
Albanians to demand peace. He granted it, and 
paſſed the winter in their country, I 

The next year he took the field very early againſt 
the Iberians. This was a very warlike nation, and 


had never been conquered. It had always retained its 
liberty, during the time that the Medes, Perſians, 


and Macedonians, had alternately poſſeſſed the em- 
pire of Aſia, Pompey found means to ſubdue this 
people, though not without very conſiderable difficul- 
ties, and obliged them to demand peace. The king 
of the Iberians ſent him a bed, a table, and a throne, 
all of maſſy gold; deſiring him to accept thoſe pre- 
ſents as earneſts of his amity. Pompey put them into 
the hands of the quæſtors for the publick treaſury. 


He alſo ſubjected the people of Colchis, and made 


their king, Olthaces priſoner, whom he afterwards led 
in triumph. From thence he returned into Albania, 
to chaſtile that nation for having taken up arms again, 
_ he was engaged with the Iberians and people of 
Colchis. | 


The army of the Albanians was commanded by 


Coſis, the brother of king Orodes. That prince, as 


ſoon as the two armies came to blows, confined him- 


ſelf to Pompey, and ſpurring furiouſly up to him, 


darted his javelin at him. But Pompey received him 


{o vigorouſly with his ſpear, that it went through his 
body, and laid him dead at his horſe's feet. The 
Albanians were overthrown, and a great ſlaughter was 
made of them. This victory obliged king Orodes to 
buy a ſecond peace upon the lame terms with that he 

| had 


(=) Plut. in Pomp. p. 637 Dion. Caſſ. J. xxxvi. p. 22-33» 
Appian. p. 24, 25. Called Cyrnus alſe by ſome authors, 
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had made with the Romans the year before, at the 
price of great preſents, and by giving one of his ſons 
as an hoſtage for his obſerving it better than be had 
done the former. 
Mithridates, in the mean time, had paſſed the win- 
ter at Dioſcurias, in the north-eaſt of the Euxine fea. 
Early in the ſpring he marched to the Cimmerian Boſ- 


phorus, through” ſeveral nations of the Scythians, 


tome of which ſuffered him to pals voluntarily, and 
others were obliged to it by force. The kingdom of 
the Cimmerian Boſphorus is the ſame now called Crim- 
Tartary, and was at that time a province of Mithri- 
dates's empire. He had given it as an appanage to 
one {of his ſons, named Machares. But that young 
prince had been fo vigorouſly handled by the Romans, 
whillt they beſieged Sinope, and their fleet was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Euxine ſea, which lay between that city 
and his kingdom, that he had been obliged to make a 
peace with them, and had inviolably obſerved it till 
then. He well knew that his father was extremely 
diſpleaſed with ſuch conduct, and therefore very much 
apprehended his preſence. In order to a reconcilia- 
tion, he ſent ambaſſadors to him upon his route, who 
repreſented to him, that he had been reduced to act 
in that manner, contrary to his inclination, by the 
neceſſity of his affairs. But finding that his father 
would not hearken to his reafons, he endeavoured to 
ſave himſelf by ſea, and was taken by veſſels ſent ex- 
presly by Mithridates to cruiſe in his way. He choſe 
rather to die than fall into his father's hands. 

Pompey having terminated the war in the North, 
and ſeeing it impoſſible to follow Mithridates in the 
remote country into which he had retired, led back 
his army to the ſouth, and on his march ſubjected 
Darius, king of the Medes, and Antiochus, king of 
Comagena. He went on to Syria, and made himſelf 
' maſter of the whole empire. Scaurus reduced Cœlo- 
ſyria and Damaſcus, and Gabinius all the reſt of the 
eountry, as far as the Tygris; they were his lieute- 
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nant- generals. (c) Antiochus Aſiaticus, ſon of An- 
tiochus Euſebes, heir of the houſe of the Seleucides, 
who, by Lucullus's permiſſion, had reigned four years 
in part of that country, of which he had taken poſſeſ- 
ſion when Tigranes abandoned it, came to ſollicit him 
to re-eſtabliſh him upon the throne of his anceſtors. 
But Pompey refuſed to give him audience, and de- 
prived him of all his dominions, which he made a 
Roman province. Thus, whilſt Tigranes was left in 
poſſeſſion of Armenia, who had done the Romans 
great hurt, during the courſe of a long war, Antio- 
chus. was dethroned, who had never committed the 
leaſt hoſtility, and by no. means deſerved ſuch treat- 
ment. The reaſon given for it was, that the Romans 
had conquered Syria under Tigranes; that it was not 
juſt that they ſhould loſe the fruit of their victory; 
that Antiochus was a prince, who had neither the 
courage nor capacity neceſſary for the defence of the 
country; and that to put it into his hands, would be 
to expoſe it to the perpetual ravages and incurſions of 
the Jews, which Pompey took care not to do. In 
conſequence of this way of reaſoning, Antiochus loſt 
his crown, and was reduced to the neceſlity of paſſing 
his life as a private perſon. In him ended the empire 
of the Seleucides, atter a duration of almoſt two hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

During theſe expeditions of the Romans in Aſm, 
great revolutions happened in Egypt. The Alexan- 
drians, weary of their king Alexander, took up arms, 
and after having expelled him, called in Ptolomæus 
Auletes to ſupply his place. That hiſtory will be 
treated at large in the enſuing article. 

(d) Pompey afterwards went to Damaſcus, where 
he regulated ſeveral affairs relating to Egypt and Ju- 
dæa. During his reſidence there, twelve crowned 
heads went thither to make their court to him, and 
were all in the city at the ſame time. 

(e) A fine contention between the love of a father 

and 


(c) Appian. in Syr. p. 133. Juſtin. I. xl. c. 2, (4) Plut, in Pomp. 


p. 638, 639. (e) Val. Max. I. v. c. 7. 
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and the duty df a ſon was ſeen at this time, a very 
extraordinary conteſt in thoſe days, when the moſt 
horrid murthers and parricides frequently opened the 
way to thrones. Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, 
voluntarily reſigned the crown in favour of his ſon, 
and put the diadem on his head in the preſence of 
Pompey. The molt ſincere tears lowed in abundance 
from the eyes of the truely afflicted ſon, for what others 
would have highly rejoiced. It was the ſole occaſion 
in which he thought diſobedience allowable; and he 
would have“ perſiſted in reiuſing the ſcepter, if Pom- 
pey's orders had not interfered, and obliged him at 
length to ſubmit to paternal authority. This is the 
ſecond example Cappadocia has inſtanced of ſo gene- 
rous a diſpute, We have ſpoken in its place of the 
like conteſt between the two Ariarathes. 

As Mithridates was in poſſeſſion of ſeveral ſtrong 
places in Pontus and Cappadocia, Pompey judged it 
neceſſary to return thither, in order to reduce them, 
He made himſelf maſter of almoſt all of them, in 
conſequence, upon his arrival, and afterwards win- 
tered at Aſpis, a city of Pontus. 

Stratonice, one of Mithridates's wives, ſurrendered 
a Caſtle of the Boſphorus, which ſhe had in her keep- 
ing, to Pompey, with the treaſures concealed in it, 
demanding only for recompence, it her ſon Xiphares 
ſhould fall into his hands, that he ſhould be reſtored 
to her. Pompey accepted only ſuch of thoſe preſents 
as would ſerve for the ornaments of temples. When 
Mithridates knew what Stratonice had done, to re- 
venge her facility in ſurrendering that fartreſs, which 
he conſidered as a treaſon, he killed Xiphares ia his 
mother's ſight, who beheld that ſad ſpectacle from the 
other ſide of the ſtrait. | 

Caina, or the new city was the ſtrongeſt place in 
Pontus, and therefore Mithridates kept the greateſt 
part of his treaſures, and whatever he had of greateſt 
value in that place, which he conceived impregnable. 


Q 2 Pompey 


Nec ullum finem tam egre- triz voluntati auctoritas Pompeii 
gium certamen habuiſſet niſi pa- adfuiſſet. Val. Max. 
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Pompey took it, and with it all that Mithridates had 
left in it. Amongſt other things were found fecret 
memotrs, written by himſelf, which gave a very good 
light into his character. In one part he had noted 
down the perſons he had poiſoned, amongſt whom 
were his own ſon Ariarathes, and Alczus of Sardis; 
the latter, becauſe he had carried the prize in the cha- 
riot-race againſt him. What fantaſtical records were 
theſe! Was he afraid that the publick and poſterity 
ſhould not be informed of his monſtrous crimes, and 
his motives for committing them ? 

/ His memoirs of phyſick were alſo found there, 
which Pompey cauſed to be tranſlated into Latin by 
Lenæus, a good grammarian, one of his freedmen ; 
and they were afterwards made publick in that lan- 
guage. For amongſt the other extraordinary qualities 
of Mithridates, he was very ſkilful in medicines. It 
was he who invented the excellent antidote, which 


ſtill bears his name, and from which phyſicians have 


experienced ſuch effects, that they continue to uſe it 
ſucceſsfully to this day. 

() Pompey, during his ſtay at Aſpis, made ſuch 
regulations in the affairs of the country, as the ſtate 
of them would admit. As ſoon as the ſpring return- 


ed, he marched back into Syria for the ſame purpoſe. 


He did not think it adviſeable to purſue Mithridates 
in the kingdom of Boſphorus, whither he was return- 
ed. To do that, he muſt have marched round the 
Euxine ſea with an army, and paſſed through many 
countries, either inhabited by barbarous nations, or 
entirely deſert ; a very dangerous enterpriſe, in which 
he would have run great riſque of periſhing. So that 
all Pompey could do, was to poſt the Roman fleet in 
ſuch a manner, as to intercept any convoys that might 
be ſent to Mithridates. He believed, by that means, 
he ſhould be able to reduce him to the laſt extremity 
and faid, on ſetting out, that he left Mithridates more 


formi- 
Cf) Plin. 1. xxv. c. 20. (e) Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiv. e. 5, 6, 
Plut. in Pomp. p. 639-641, Dion. Cal. l. XXXVii. p. 443% 
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formidable enemies than the Romans, which were 
hunger and neceſlity. 

What carried him with ſo much ardour into Syria 
was his exceſſive and vain-glorious ambition to puſh 
his conqueſts as far as the Red-ſca. In Spain, and 
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before that in Africa, he had carried the Roman arms 


as far as the weſtern ocean on both ſides of the ſtraits 
of the Mediterranean. In the war againſt the Alba- 
nians, he had extended his conqueſts to the Caſpian 
ſea, and believed there was nothing wanting to his 
glory, but to puſh them on as far as the Red-ſea, 
Upon his arrival in Syria, he declared Antioch and 
Seleucia, upon the Orontes, free cities, and continued 
his march towards Damaſcus; from whence he de- 
ſigned to have gone on againſt the Arabians, and af- 
terwards to have conquered all the countries to the 


Red- ſea. But an accident happened, which obliged 


him to ſuſpend all his projects, and to return into 
Pontus. | | 

Some time before, an embaſſy came to him from 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, who demanded peace, 
He propoſed, that he ſhould be ſuffered to retain his 
hereditary dominions, as Tigranes had been, upon 
condition of paying a tribute to the Romans, and re- 
ſigning all other provinces, Pompey replied, that 
then he ſhould alſo come in perſon, as. Tigranes had 
done. Mithridates could not conlent to ſuch a mean- 
neſs, but propoſed ſending his children, and ſome of 
his, principal friends. Pompey would not agree to 
that. The negociation broke up, and Mithridates 
applied himſelf to making preparations for war with 
as much vigour as ever. Pompey, who received ad- 
vice of this activity, judged it neceſſary to be upon 
the ſpot, in order to have an eye to every thing. For 
that purpoſe, he went to paſs ſome time at Amiſus, 
the ancient capital of the country. There, through 
the juſt puniſhment of the gods, ſays Plutarch, his 


ambition made him commit faults, which drew upon, 


him the blame of all the world. He had publickly 


charged and reproached Lucullus, that ſubſiſting the 


2 3 . war, 
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war, he had diſpoſed of provinces, given rewards, de- 
creed honours, and acted in all things as victors are not 
accuſtomed to act, till a war be finally terminated; and 
now fell into the ſame inconſiſtency himſelf. For he 
diſpoſed of governments, and divided the dominions 
of Mithridates into provinces, as if the war had been 
at an end. But Mithridates ſtill lived, and every thing 
was to be apprehended from a prince inexhauſtible in 
reſources, hom the greateſt defeats could not diſcon- 
cert, and whom loſſes themſelves ſeemed to inſpire 
with new courage, and to ſupply with new forces. At 
that very time, when he was believed to be en- 
tirely ruined, he actually meditated a terrible invaſion 
into the very heart of the Roman empire with the 
troaps he had lately raiſed. 

Pompey, in the diſtribution of rewards, gave Ar— 
menia Minor to Dejotarus, prince of Galatia, who 
had always continued firmly attached to the Roman 
interelts during this war, to which he added the title 
of king. It was this Dejotarus, who, by always per- 
ſiſting, out of eratitude, in his adherence to Pompey, 
incurred the reſentment of Cæſar, and had occaſion 
for the eloquence of Cicero to defend him. 

He made Archelaus alſo high-prieſt of the Moon, 
who was the ſupreme goddeſs of the Comanians, and 
gave him the ſovereignty of .the place, which con- 
rained at leaſt ſix thouſand perſons, all devoted to the 
worſhip of that deity. I have already obſerved, that 
this Archelaus was the ſon of him, who had com- 
manded in chief the troops ſent by Mithridates into 
Greece in his firſt war with the Romans, and who, 
being diſgraced by that prince, had, with his ſon, 
raken retuge amongſt them. They had always, from 
that time, continued their firm adherents, and had 
been of great uſe to them in the wars of Aſia, The 
father being dead, the high-prieſthood of Comana 
was given to the ſon, in recompence for the ſervices 
of both. 

During Pompey's ſtay in Pontus, Aretas, king of 
Arabia Petræa; took the advantage of his abſence to 
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make incurſions into Syria, which very much diſtreſſed 
the inhabitants. Pompey returned thither. Upon 
his way he came to the place where lay the dead bodies 
of the Romans killed in the defeat of Triarius. He 
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cauſed them to be interred with great ſolemnity, which 


gained him the hearts of his ſoldiers. From thence 
he continued his march towards Syria, with the view of 
executing the projects he had formed for the war of 
Arabia: but important advices interrupted thoſe de- 
ſigns. 2 6 | ] 

Though Mithridates had loſt all hopes of peace, 
after Pompey had rejected the overtures he had cauſed 
to be made to him; and though he ſaw many of his 
ſubjects abandon his party, far from loſing courage, he 
had formed the deſign of croſſing Pannonia, and paſ- 
ſing the Alps to attack the Romans in Italy itſelf, as 
Hannibal had done before him: a project more bold 
than prudent, with which his inveterate hatred and 


blind deſpair had inſpired him. A great number of 


neighbouring Scythians had entered themſelves in his 
ſervice, and conſiderably augmented his army, He 
had ſent deputies into Gaul to ſollicit that people to 
Join him, when he ſhould approach the Alps. As 
great paſſions are always credulous, and men eaſily 
flatter themſelves in what they ardently deſire, he was 
in hopes that the flame of the revolt among the ſlaves 
in Italy and Sicily, perhaps ill extinguiſhed, might ſud- 
denly rekindle upon his preſence: that the pirates 
would ſoon repoſſeſs themſelves of the empire of the 
ſea, and involve the Romans in new difficulties ; and 
that the provinces, oppreſſed by the avarice and cru- 
elty of the magiſtrates and generals, would be tond 
of throwing off the yoke by his aid, under which they 
had ſo long groaned. Such were the thoughts that 
he had revolved in his mind. 

But as to execute this project, it was neceſſary to 
march five hundred leagues, and traverſe the coun- 
tris now called Little Tartary, Moldavia, Wallachia, 
Tranſylvania, Hungary, Stiria, Carinthia, Tirol, and 
Lombardy, and paſs three great rivers, the Boryſthenes, 


& Danube, 
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Danube, and Po: the idea alone of ſo rude and 
dangerous a march, threw his army into ſuch a ter- 
rour, that, to prevent the execution of his deſign, 
they .confpired againſt him, and choſe Pharnaces bis 
ſon king, Who had been active in exciting the ſoldiers 
to this revolt. Mithridates then, ſeeing himſelf aban- 
doned by all the world, and that even His Ton would 
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not ſuffer him to elcape where he could, retired to bis 
apartment, and after having given poiſon to ſuch of 
his wives and daughters as were with-him> at that time, 
he took the tame himſelf; but when he perceived that 
it had not its effect upon him, he. had recourſe to his 
ſword, The wound he gave himſelf not ſulficing, 
he was obliged to deſire a Gauliſh ſoldier to put an 
end to his life. Dion ſays, he was killed by his own 
ſon. 

Mithridates had reigned ſixty years, and lived ſeven- 
ty-rwo. His greateſt fear was to fall into the hands of 
the Rotians, and to be led in triumph. To prevent 
that misfortane, he always carried poiſon about Nane in 
order to eſcape that way if other means ſhould fail. 
The apprehenſion he was in, leſt his ſon ſhould de- 
liver bim up to Pompey, occaſioned his taking the fatal 
reſolution he executed fo ſuddenly. It was generally 
faid, the reaſon that the poiſon did not kill him, was 
his having taken antidotes fo much, that his conſtitu- 
tion was proof againſt it. But this is believed an 
errour, and that it is impoſſible any remedy. ſhould 
be an univerſal antidote againſt all the different ſpecies 
of poiſon, s 

Pompey was at Jericho in Paleſtine, whither the 
differences between Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus, of 
which we have ſpoken elſewhere, had carried him, 
when he received che firſt news of Mithridates's death. 
It was brought him by expreſſes diſpatched on pur- 
poſe from Pontus with letters from his lieutenants. 
Tboſc expreſſes arriving with their lances crowned 
with laurels, which was cuſtomary . only when they 
brought advice of Tome victoty, or news of great im- 
portance and advantage, the army was very eager 
'7 and 
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or PONTUS. 
and ſollicitous to know what it was. As they had 
only began to form their camp, and had not erected 
the tribunal, from which the general harangued the 
troops, without ſtaying to raiſe one of turf, as was 
uſual, becauſe that would take up too much time, 
they made one of the packs of their carriage horſes, 
upon which Pompey mounted without ceremony. 
He acquainted them with the death of Mithridates, 
and the manner of his killing himſelf; that his fon 
Pharnaces ſubmitted himſelf and dominions to the 
Romans, and thereby that tedious war, which had 
endured ſo long, was at length terminated. This 
gave both the army and general great ſubject to 
reJQIeR, ..:;. _ ..- Ft 
Such was the end of Mithridates; a prince, ſays ® 
an hiſtorian, of whom it is difficult either to ſpeak or 
be filent ; full of activity in war, of diſtinguiſhed 
courage; ſometimes very great by fortune, and 
always of invincible reſolution. truely a general in 
his prudence and counſel, and a ſoldier in action 
and danger; a ſecond Hannibal in his hatred of the 
Romans. | 
Cicero ſays of Mithridates, that after Alexander he 
was the greateſt king: (i) Ile rex poſt Alexandrum 
maximus, It is certain, that the Romans never had 
ſuch a king in arms againſt them, Nor can we deny 
that he had his great qualities, a vaſt extent of mind, 
that aſpired at every thing; a ſuperiority of genius, 
capable of the greateſt undertakings; a conſtancy of 
ſoul, that the ſevereſt misfortunes could not depreſs, 
an induſtry and bravery, inexhauſtible in reſources, 
and which, after the greateſt loſſes, brought him again 
on the ſtage, on a ſudden, more powerful and for- 
midable than ever. I cannot, however, believe, that 
he was a conſummate general; that idea 9 
: | rem 


(i) Academ. Quæſt. I. iv. n. 8. 
Vir neque ſilendus neque di- conſiliis dux, miles manu: odio 
cendus ſine cura: bello acerrimus; in Romanos Annibal, Fel. Paterc. 
virtute eximius; aliquando for- I. ii. c. 18. f 
tuna ſemper animo maximus; 
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ſeem to .reſult from his actions. He obtained great 
advantages at . firſt; but againſt generals, without 
either merit or experience. When Sylla, Lucullus, 
and Pompey, oppoſed him, it does not appear he ac- 
quired any great honour, either by his addreſs in 
olting himſelf to advantage, by his preſence of mind 
in unexpected emergency, or intrepidity in the heat of 
action. But ſhould we admit him to have all the 
qualities of a great captain, he could not but be con- 
ſidered with horrour, when we refle& upon the innume- 
rable murthers and parricides of his reign, and that 
inhuman cruelty, which regarded neither mother, wives, 
children, nor friends, and which ſacrificed every thing 
to his inſatiable ambition. 
(e) Pompey being arrived in Syria, went directly to 
Damaſcus, with deſign to ſet out from thence to begin 
at length the war with Arabia. When Aretas, the 
king of that country, ſaw him upon the point of enter- 
ing his dominions, he ſent an embaſſy to make his 
ſubmiſſions. | 
The troubles of Judza employed Pompey ſome 
time, He returned afterwards into Syria, from whence 
he ſer out for Pontus. Upon his arrival at Amiſus, 
he found the body of Mithridates there, which Pharnaces 
his ſon had ſent to him; no doubt, to convince Pompey 
by his own eyes of the death of an enemy, who had 
occaſioned him fo many difficulties and fatigues. He 
had added prear preſents, in order to incline him in 
his favour. Pompey accepted the preſents; but for 
the body of Mithridates, looking upon their enmity 
to be extinguiſhed in death, he did it all the honours 
due to the remains of a king, ſent it to the city of 
Sinope to be interred there with the kings of Pontus his 
anceſtors, who had long been buried in that place, and 
ordered the ſums that were neceſſary for the ſolemnity 
of a royal funeral. | | 
In this laſt journey he took poſſeſſion of all the places 
in the hands of thoſe, to whom Mithridates had _ 
5 75 fide 
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fided them. He found immenſe riches in ſome of 
them, eſpecially at Telaurus, where part of Mithri- 
dates's moſt valuable effects and precious jewels were 
kept: his principal arſenal was alſo in the ſame 
place. Amongſt thoſe rich things were two thouſand 
cups of onyx, ſet and adorned with gold; with fo 
prodigious a quantity of all kinds of plate, fine move- 
ables, and furniture of war for man and horſe, that it 
coſt the quæſtor or treaſurer of the army, thirty days 
entire in taking the inventory of them. 

. Pompey granted Pharnaces the kingdom of Boſ- 

horus, in reward of his parricide, declared him the 
friend and ally of the Roman people, and marched 
into the province of Aſia, in order to winter at Ephe- 
ſus. He gave each of his ſoldiers fifteen hundred 
drachmas (about 371. ſterling) and to the officers 
according to their ſeveral poſts. The total ſum to 
which his liberalities amounted, all, raiſed out of the 
ſpoils of the enemy, was ſixteen thouland talents; that 
is to ſay, about two million, four hundred thouſand 

unds ; beſides which, he had twenty thouſand more 
(three millions) to put into the treaſury at Rome, upon 
the day of his entry. 8 
His triumph continued two days, and was celebrated A. M. 

with extraordinary magnificence, Pompey cauſed Ang f. c. 
three hundred and twenty-four captives of the higheſt 61. 
diſtinftion to march before his chariot: amongſt 
whom were Ariſtobulus, king of Judæa, with his fon 
Antigonus; Olthaces, king of Colchos ; Tigranes, the 
ſon of Tigranes king of Armenia; the ſiſter, five ſons, 
and two daughters of Mithridates. For want of that 
king's perſon, his throne, ſceptre, and gold buſto of 
eight cubits, or twelve feet, in height, were carried 
in triumph. | 
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Srcr. I. ProLomeaus AULETES had been placed upon 
. the throne of Egypt in the room of ALEXANDER. He 
is declared the friend and ally of the Roman people 

the credit of Cæſar and Pompey, which be purchaſes 
at a very great price. In conſequence, be loads bis 
ſubjefts 35 impoſts. He is expelled the throne. The 
Alexandrians make his daughter BERENICE, queen. He 
goes to Rome, and zy money obtains the voices of the 
Heads of the commanwealth for bis re-ęſtabliſpment. 
Hie is oppoſed by: an oracle of the Sibyl's; notwithſtand- 
ing . which, GaBixius ſets bim upon the throne by 
Force of arms, where he remains till his death. The 


famous CLeoraTRA, and her brother, very young, 


. ſucceed him, 


A.M. (#) E have ſeen in what manner Ptolomæus 

„ Auletes aſcended the throne of Egypt. 
3 Alexander, his predeceſſor, upon his being expell 

by his ſubjects, withdrew to Tyre, where he died 

ſome time after. As he left no iſſue, nor any other 

legitimate prince of the blood royal, he made the 

Roman people his heirs. The ſenate, for the rea- 

ſons I have repeated elſewhere, did not judge it pro- 


Per, 


(%0 Vol. VI. 
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r, at that time, to take poſſeſſion of the dominions 
ft them by Alexander's will; but to ſhow: that they 

did not renounce their right, they reſolved to call 

in part of the inheritance, and ſent deputies to Tyre, 

to demand a ſum of money left there by that king 
at his death. 

The pretenſions of the Roman people were under 
no reſtrictions; and it had been a very inſecure eſta- 
bliſhment to poſſeſs a ſtate, to which they believed they 
had ſo juſt a claim; unleſs ſome means were found to 
make them renounce it. All the kings of Egypt 
had been friends and allies of Rome. To get him- 
ſelf declared an ally by the Romans, was a certain 
means to his being authentically acknowledged king 
of Egypt by them. But by how much the more 
important that qualification was to him, fo much 
the more difficult was it for him to obtain it. His 
predeceſſor's will was till freſh in the memory of 
every body : and as princes are ſeldom pardoned for 
defects, which do not ſuit their condition, though 
they are often ſpared for thoſe that are much more 
hurtful, the ſurname of. player on the flute, which he 
had drawn upon himſelf, had ranked him as low in 
the eſteem of the Romans, as before in that of the 

Egyptians. 

( 1) He did not, however, deſpair of ſucceſs in his 

undertakings. All the methods, which he took for 

the attainment of his end, were a long time ineffec- 
tual; and it is likely they would always have been 
fo, if Cæſar had never been conſul, That ambitious 
ſpirit, who believed all means and expedients juft 
that conduced to his ends, being immenſely in debt, 
and finding that king diſpoſed to merit by money 
what he could not obtain by right, fold him the al- 
hance of Rome, at as dear a price as he was willing 
to buy it; and received for the purchaſe, as well for 
himſelf as for Pompey, whoſe credit was neceſſary to 
him for obtaining the people's conſent, almoſt rx 

0:8 ' thouſand 
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thouſand pounds. At this price he was declared the 
friend and ally of the Roman people. | 


Though that prince's yearly revenues were twice 
the amount of this ſum, he could not immediately 


Ant. J. C. raiſe the money, without exceedingly over taxing his 
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ſubjects. They were already highly diſcontented by 
his not claiming the iſle of Cyprus, as an ancient ap- 
pennage of Egypt, and in cale of refuſal, declaring 
war againſt the Romans. In this diſpoſition the ex- 
traordinary impoſts he was obliged to exact, havin 
finally exaſperated them, they roſe with ſo much vio- 
lence, that he was forced to fly for the ſecurity of his 
life. He concealed his route ſo well, that the Egyp- 
tians either believed, or feigned to believe, that he 
had periſhed. They declared Berenice, the eldeſt 
of his three daughters, queen, though he had two 
ſons, becauſe they were both much younger than 
her. | | 

(o) Ptolemy, however, having landed at the iſle 
of Rhodes, which was in his way to Rome, was. in- 
formed that Cato, who after his death was called 
Cato of Utica, was alſo arrived there ſome time be- 
fore. That prince, being glad of the opportunity to 
confer with him upon his own affairs, tent immedi- 
ately to let him know his arrival; expecting that he 
would come directly to viſit him. We may here ſee 
an inſtance of Roman grandeur, or rather haughti- 
neſs. Cato ordered him to be told, that if he had 


any thing to ſay to him, he might come to him if 


he thought fit. Cato did not vouchſafe ſo much as 
to riſe, when Ptolemy entered his chamber, and ſa- 
luting him only as a common man, bade him fit 
down. The king, though in ſome confuſion upon 
this reception, could not but admire, how ſo much 
haughtineſs and ſtate could unite in the ſame perſon 
with the ſimplicity and modeſty that appeared in his 


habit and all his equipage, But he was very much 
ſurpriſed, when, upon explaining himſelf, Cato blamed 


him 
(o) Plut. in Cato Utic. p. 776. 
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him in direct terms, for quitting the fineſt kingdom 
in the world, to expoſe himfelf to the pride and inſa- 
tiable avarice of the Roman grandees, and to ſuffer 
a thouſand indignities. He did not ſcruple to tell 
him, that though he ſhould ſell all Egypt, he would 
not have ſufficient to ſatisfy their avidity, He ad- 
viſed him therefore to return to Egypt, and recoacile 
himſelf with his ſubjects; adding, that he was ready 
to accompany him thither, and offering him his medi- 
ation and good offices. | $7 | 
Ptolemy, upon this diſcourſe, recovered as out of 
a dream, and having maturely conſidered what the 
wile Roman had told him, perceived the error he had 
committed in quitting his kingdom, and entertained 
thoughts of returrſing to it. But the friends he had 
with him, being gained by Pompey to make him go 
to Rome (one may ealily gueſs with what views) diſ- 
ſuaded him from following Cato's good counſel. He 
had time enough to repent it, when he found himſelf 
in that proud city reduced to ſollicit his buſineſs from 
gate to gate, like a private perſon. | 
D Cxſar, upon whom his principal hopes were 
founded, was not at Rome: he was at that time 
making war in Gaul. But Pompey, who was there, 
gave him an apartment in his houſe, and omitted no- 
thing to ſerve him. Beſides the money he had re- 
ceived from that prince, in conjunction with Cæſar, 
Ptolemy had formerly cultivated his friendſhip by 
various ſervices, which he had rendered him during 
the war with Mithridates, and had maintained eight 
thouſand horſe for him in that of Judæa. Having 
therefore made his complaint to the ſenate of the re- 
bellion of his ſubjects, he demanded that they ſnould 
oblige them to return to their obedience, as the Ro- 
mans were engaged to do by the alliance granted 
him. Pompey's faction obtained him their compli- 
ance, The conlul Lentulus, to whom Cilicia, ſepa- 
rated from Egypt only by the coaſt of Syria, had fallen 
by 
(p) Dion. Caſſ. I. xxxix. p. 97, 98. Plin. Il. xxxiii.c. 10. Cic, ad 
Famil. Id. in Piſo. n. 48-50, Id. pro Cæl. n. 23, 24, 
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by lot, was charged with the - re-eſtabliſhmeiit of 
Ptolemy upon the throne. „o einen: 

But before his conſulſhip expired, the Egyptians, 
having been informed that their king was not dead as 
they believed, and that he was gone to Rome, ſent 
thither a ſolemn embaſly, to juſtify the revolt before 
the ſenate. That embaſſy conſiſted of more than an 
hundred perſons, of whom the chief was a celebrated 
philoſopher, named Dion, who had conſiderable friends 
at Rome. Ptolemy, having received advice of this, 
found means to- deſtroy moſt of thoſe ambaſſadors, 
either by poiſon or the ſword, and intimidated thoſe ſo 
much, whom he could neither corrupt nor kill, that 
they were afraid either to acquit themſelves of their 
commiſſion, or to demand juſtice for ſo many mur- 
thers. But as all the world knew this cruelty, it 
made him as highly odious as he was before con- 
temptible: and his immenſe profuſions, in gaining 
the pooreſt and moſt ſelf- intereſted ſenators, became 
ſo publick, that nothing elſe was talked of through- 
out the city. x 

So notorious a contempt of the laws, and ſuch an 
excels of audacity, excited the indignation of all the 
perſons of integrity in the ſenate. M. Favonius the 
{toick philoſopher was the firſt in it, who declared 
himſelf againſt Prolemy. Upon his requeſt it was 
reſolved, that Dion ſhould be ordered to attend, -in 
order to their knowing the truth from his own 
mouth, But the king's party, compoſed of that of 
Pompey and Lentulus, of ſuch as he had corrupted 
with money, and of thoſe who had lent him ſums to 
corrupt others, acted ſo openly in his favour, that Dion 
did not dare to appear; and Ptolemy, having cauſed 
him alſo to be killed ſome ſmall time after, though he 
who did the murther was accuſed juridically, the king 
was diſcharged of it, upon maintaining, that he had 
juſt cauſe for the action. 

Whether that prince thought, that nothing further 
at Rome demanded his preſence, or apprehended re— 
cciving ſome affront, hated as he was, if he continued 

there 
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there any longer, he ſet out from thence ſome few 
days after, and retired to Epheſus, into the 10 
of the goddeſs, to wait there the deciſion of his 
deſtiny. * 1 72 | 8 

His affair, in effect, made more noiſe than ever at 
Rome. One of the tribunes of the people, named 
C. Cato, an active, enterpriſing young man, who 
did not want eloquence, declared himſelf, in frequent 
harangues, againſt Ptolemy and Lentulus, and was 
hearkened to by the people with ſingular pleaſure, and 
extraordinary applauſe. . EAI a Pas. 

In order to put a new ſcheme in motion, he waited A. M. 
till the new conſuls were elected, and as ſoon as Len- Ant. J. c 
tulus had quitted that office, he propateg to the peo- 56, © 

le an oracle of the Sibyl's, which imported: F a 
ling of Egypt, having occaſion for aid, applies to you, 
you ſhall not refuſe him your. amity : but, hawever, on 
ſhall not give bim any troops; for if you do, you will 
ſuffer and hazard much. + B | 

The uſual form was to communicate this kind of 
oracles firſt to the ſenate, in order that it might. be 
examined, whether they were proper to be divulged. 

Bur Cato, apprehending that the king's faction might 
occaſion the paſſing a reſolution there to ſuppreſs this, 
which was ſo oppoſite to that prince, immediately 
preſented the - prieſts, with whom the ſacred books 
were depoſited to the people, and obliged, them, by 
the authority which his office of tribune gave him, to 
expoſe what they had found in them to the publick, 
without demanding the ſenate's opinion. 

This was a new ſtroke of thunder to Ptolemy and 
Lentulus: The words of the Sibyl were too expreſs 
not to make all the impreſſion upon the,vulgar, which 
their enemies deſired. So that Lentulus, whoſe conſul- 
ſhip was expired, not being willing to receive the affront 
to his face, of having the ſenate's decree revoked, by 
which he was appointed to re-inſtate Ptolemy, ſer out ? 
immediately for his province in quality of proconſul. 1 

He was not deceived. Some days after, one of the | 
new conſuls, named Marcellinus, the declared enemy 
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of Pompey, having propoſed the oracle to the ſenate, 
it was decreed, that regard ſhould be had-to it, and 
that it appeared dangerous for the commonwealth to 
re-eſtabliſh the king of Egypt by force. 
Wie muſt not believe there was any perſon in the 
ſenate ſo ſimple, or rather ſo ſtupid, to have any 
faith in ſuch an oracle. Nobody doubted, but that 
it had been contrived for the preſent conjuncture, and 
was the work of ſome ſecret'intrigue of policy. But 
it had been publiſhed and approved in the aſſembly of 
the people, credulous and ſuperſtitious to exceſs, and 
the ſenate could paſs no other judgement upon it. 

This new incident obliged Ptolemy to change his 
meaſures. Seeing that Lentulus had too many ene- 
mies at Rome, he abandoned the decree, which 
he had been commiſſioned for his re-eſtabhiſhmentr, 
and demanding by Ammonius his ambaſſador, whom 
he had left at Rome, that Pompey ſhould be appointed 
to execute the ſame commiſſion ; becauſe it not being 
poſſible to execute it with open force, upon account 
of the oracle, he judged with reaſon, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſubſtitute, in the room of force, a perſon of 
great authority. And Pompey was at tliat time at 
the higheſt pitch of his glory, from his ſucceſs in 
having deſtroyed Mithridates, the greateſt and moſt 
powerful king Aſia had ſeen ſince Alexander. 

The affair was deliberated upon in the ſenate, and 
debated with great vivacity by the different parties that 
roſe up in it. (4) The difference of opinions cauſed 
ſeveral ſittings to be loſt without any determination, 
Cicero never quitted the intereſt of Lentulus his inti- 
mate friend, who, during his conſulſhip, had infinitely 
contributed to his being recalled from baniſhmenr. 
But what, means was there to render him any ſervice, 
in the condition things ſtood ? And what could that 
proconſul do againſt a great kingdom, without uſing 
the force of arms, which was expreſsly forbad by the 
oracle? In this manner thought people of little wit 
and ſubtlety, that were not uſed to conſider things in 


(9) Cic. ad Famil. I. i, epiſt. 7. 
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different lights. The oracle only prohibited giving 
the king any troops for his re- eſtabliſnment. Could 
not Lentulus have left him in ſome place near the 
frontiers, and went however with a good army to be- 
ſiege Alexandria. After he had taken it he might 
have returned, leaving a ſtrong garriſon in the place, 
and then ſent the king thither, who would have found 
all things diſpoſed for his reception without violence 
or troops. This was Cicero's advice; to confirm 
which, I ſhall repeat his own words, taken from a 
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letter written by him at that time to Lentulus. You 


are the beſt judge (ſays he) as you are maſter of 
effect. If it ſeems practicable for you to take Alex- 
andria, and poſſeſs yourſelf of the reſt of Egypt, 
it is without doubt, both for your own and the 
honour of the commonwealth, that you ſhould go 
thithet with your fleet and army, leaving the king 
at Ptolemais, or in ſome other neighbouring place; 
in order, that after you have appeaſed the revolt, 
and left good garriſons where neceſſary, that prince 
« may ſafely return thither. In this manner you will 

re-inſtate him, according to the ſenate's firſt decree, 
and he be reſtored without rroops, which our zealots 
e aſſure us is the ſenſe of the Sibyl.” Would one be- 
lieve that a grave magiſtrate, in an affair ſo important 
as that in the preſent queſtion, ſhould be capable of 
an evaſion, which appears fo little, conſiſtent with the 
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“ Cilicia-and Cyprus, of what you can undertake and 


integrity and probity upon which Cicero valued him 


ſelf? It was, becauſe he reckoned the oracle only 
pretended to be the Sibyl's, as indeed it was, that is to 
ſay, a mere contrivance and impoſture. 

Lentulus, ftopped by the difficulties of that enter- 
priſe, which were great and real, was afraid to engage 
in it, and took the advice Cicero gave him in the con- 
cluſion of his letter, where he repreſented: “ That 

R 2 | « all 


® Ita fore ut per te reſtituatur, quemadmodum , homines religioſi 
quemadmodum initio ſenatus cen- Sibyllæ placere dixerunt, 
ſuit; & {ine multitudine reducatur, | 
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64 all ® the world would judge of his conduct from the 
e event: that therefore he had only to take his 
«© meaſures ſo well, as to aſſure his ſucceſs, and that 
* otherwiſe he would do better not to undertake it.” 
Gabinius, who commanded in Syria in the quality 
of proconſul, was leſs apprehenſive and cautious. 
Though every proconſul was prohibited by an expreſs 
law to quit his province, or declare any war whatſoever, 
even upon the neareſt borderer, without an expreſs 
order of the ſenate, he had marched to the aid of Mi- 
thridates, prince of Parthia, expelled Media by the 
king his brother, which kingdom had fallen to him 


by diviſion. (r) He had already paſſed the Euphrates 
with his army for that purpoſe, when Ptolemy joined 


him with letters from Pompey, their common friend and 
patron, who had very lately been declared conſul for the 
year enſuing. By thoſe letters he conjured Gabinius to 
do his utmoſt in favour of the propoſals that prince 
ſhould make him, with regard to his re-eſtabliſhment in 
his kingdom. However dangerous that conduct might 
be, the authority of Pompey, and ſtill more, the hope of 
conſiderable gain, made Gabinius begin to waver. The 
lively remonſjrances of Anthony, who ſought occaſions 
to ſignalize im and was beſides inclined to pleaſe 
Prolemy, whoſe intreaties flattered his ambition, fully 
determined him. This was the famous Mark Anthony, 
who afterwards formed the ſecond triumvirate with 
Octavius and Lepidus. Gabinius had engaged him to 
follow him into Syria, by giving him the command 


of his cavalry. The more dangerous the enterpriſe, 


the more right Gabinius thought he had to make Pto- 
lemy pay dear for it. The latter, who found no dit- 
ficulty in agreeing to any terms, offered him for himſelf 
and the army ten thouſand talents, or fifteen hundred 
thouſand pounds, the greateſt part to be advanced im- 


mediately 


(7 Appian, in Syr. p. 120. & in Parth. p. 134. Plut. in Anton. 
p- 916, 917. 

Ex eventu homines de tuo Jius regni potiri, non eſſe cunctan- 
conſilio eſſe judicaturos, videmus dum; fin dubium non, cle o- 
—— Nos quidem hoc fentimus ; nandum. 

u exploratum tibi fit, poſſe te il- 
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mediately in ready money, and the reſt as ſoon as he 
ſhould be re- inſtated. Gabinius accepted the offer 
without heſitation. 

(s) Egypt had continued under the government of 
queen Berenice. As ſoon as ſhe aſcended the throne, 
the Egyptians had ſent to offer the crown and Berenice 
to Antiochus Aſiaticus in Syria, who, on his mother 
Selena's fide, was the neareſt heir male. The ambaſ- 
ſadors found him dead, and returned: they brought 
an account, that his brother Seleucus, ſurnamed Cy- 
bioſactes, was ſtill alive. The ſame offers were made 
to him, which he accepted. He was a prince of mean 
and fordid inclinations, and had no thoughts but of 
amaſſing money. His firſt care was, to cauſe the body 
of Alexander the Great to be put into a coffin of 
glaſs, in order to ſeiſe that of gold, in which it had 
lain untouched till then. This action, and many 
others of a like nature, having rendered him equally 
odious to his queen and ſubjects, ſhe cauſed him to be 
ſtrangled ſoon after. He was the laſt prince of the 
race of the Seleucides. She afterwards eſpouſed Ar- 
chelaus, high-prieſt of Comana in Pontus, who called 
himſelf the ſon of the great Mithridates, though, in 
effect, only the ſon of that prince's chief general. 

() Gabinius, after having re-paſſed the Euphrates, 
and croſſed Paleſtine, marched directly into Egypt. 
What was moſt to be feared in this war, was the wa 
by which they muſt neceſſarily march to Peluſium. 
For they could not avoid paſſing plains covered with 
ſands of ſuch a depth, as was terrible to think on, and 
ſo dry, that there was not a ſingle drop of water the 
whole length of the moors of Serbonida. Anthony, 
who was ſent before with the horſe, not only ſeiſed 
the paſſes, but having taken Peluſium, the' key of 
Egypt on that ſide, with the whole garriſon, he made 
the way ſecure for the reſt of the army, and gave his 


general great hopes of the expedition. 


R 3 The 
s) Strab. I. xii. p. 538. Id. I. xvii. p. 794 —796. Dion. 1. xxxix. 
p. 9 5— 117. Cic. in. Piſon. n. 49, 30. (t) Plut. in Anton. 


p- 916, 917. 
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The enemy found a conſiderable advantage in the 
deſire of glory which poſſeſſed Anthony. For Pto- 


lemy was no ſooner entered Peluſium, than, out of 


the violence of his hate and reſentment, he would 
have put all the Egyptians in it to the ſword. But 
Anthony, who rightly judged that a& of cruelty 


would revert upon himſelf, oppoſed it, and prevented 


Ptolemy from executing his delign. In all the battles 
and encounters which immediately followed one ano- 
ther, he not only gave proofs of his great valour, but 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by all the conduct of a great 
general, 

As ſoon as Gabinius received advice of Anthony's 
good ſucceſs, he entered the heart of Egypt. It was 
in winter, when the waters of the Nile are very low, 
the propereſt time in conſequence for the conqueſt of 
it. Archelaus, who was brave, able, and experienced, 
did all that could be done in his defence, and diſputed 
bis ground very well with the enemy. After he quit- 
ted the city, in order to march againſt the Romans, 
when it was neceſſary to encamp and break ground 
for the entrenchments, the Egyprians, accuſtomed to 
live an idle and voluptuous lite, raiſed an outcry, that 
Archelaus ſhould employ the mercenaries in ſuch work 
at the expence of the publick. What could be ex- 
pected from ſuch troops in a battle? They were, in 
effect, ſoon put to the route. Archelaus was killed, 
fighting valiantly. Anthony, who had been his par- 
ticular friend and gueſt, having found his body upon 
the field of battle, adorned it in a royal manner, and 
ſolemnized his obſequies with great magnificence. By 
this action he left behind him a great name in Alex- 
andria, and acquired amongit the Romans, who ſerved 
with him in this war, the reputation of a man of ſin- 
gular valour and exceeding generoſity. 

Egypt was ſoon reduced, and obliged to receive 
Aulrtes, who took entire poſſeſſion of his dominions. 
In order to ſtrengthen him in it, Gabinius left him 
ſome Roman troops for the guard of his perſon. 
Thoſe troops contracted at Alexandria the manners 


and 
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and cuſtoms of the country, and gave into the luxury 1 
and effeminacy which reigned there in almoſt every - 144 
city. Auletes put his daughter Berenice to death, for Wil 
having worn the crown during his exile; and after- MM 
wards got rid, .in the fame manner, of all the rich = 
rſons who had been of the adverſe party to him. 
He had occaſion for the confiſcation of their eſtates to 1 
make up the ſum he had promiſed to Gabinius, to ' 
whoſe aid he was indebred for his re-eſtabliſhmenr.  - = 
(4) The Egyptians ſuffered all theſe violences with- _ ! 
out murmuring. But ſome days after, a Roman fol- _. bl 
dier having accidentally killed a cat, neither the fear 4:10 
of Gabinius, nor the authority of Ptolemy could pre- il 
vent the people from tearing him to pieces upon the 
ſpot, to avenge the inſult done to the gods of the 
country ; for cats were of that number. | 
(x) Nothing further is known in relation to the life 
of Prolemy Auletes, except that C. Rabirius Poſthu- 
mus, who had either lent him, or cauſed to be lent 
him, the greateſt part of the ſums he had borrowed 
at Rome, having gone to him, in order to his being 
paid when he was entirely re- inſtated: that prince gave 
him to underſtand, that he deſpaired of ſatisfying him, 
unleſs he would conſent to take upon him the care of 
his revenues, by which means he might re- imburſe A 
himſelf by little and little with his own hands. The 1 
unfortunate creditor having accepted that offer, out of | 
fear of loſing his debt if he refuſed it, the king ſoon | 
found a colour for cauſing him to be impriſoned, i 
though one of the oldeſt and deareſt of Cæſar's friends, 
and though Pompey was in ſome meaſure ſecurity for 
the debt, as the money was lent, and the obligations 
executed in his preſence, and by his procurement, in a 
country-houle of his near Alba. 
Rabirius thought himſelf too happy in being able {/ 
to eſcape from priſon and Egypt, more miſerable than | 
he went thicher. To complete his diſgrace, he was 2 
proſecuted in form as ſoon as he returned to Rome, 1 
for having aided Ptolemy in corrupting the ſenate, by 
| R 4 | the 
(.) Diod. Sic. I. i. p. 74, 75. (x) Cic. pro Rabir, Poſth, 
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the ſums he had lent him for that uſe; of having diſ- 
honoured his quality of Roman knight, by the em- 
ployment he had accepted in Egypt; and, laſtly, of 
having ſhared in the money which Gabinius brought 
from thence, with whom it was alledged, he had a 
fellow. feeling. Cicero's diſcourſe in his defence, which 
we {till have, is an eternal monument of the ingrati- 
tude and perfidy of this unworthy king. 

O) Ptolemy Auletes died in the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom of Egypt, about four years after his 
re- eſtabliſnment. He left two ſons and two daughters. 
He gave his crown to the eldeſt fon and daughter, 
and ordered by his will, that they ſhould marry roge- 
ther, according to the cuſtom of that houſe, and go- 
vern jointly. And becauſe they were both very young 
(for the daughter, who was the eldeſt, was only ſeven- 
teen years of age) he left them under the tuition of 
the Roman ſenate. This was the famous Cleopatra, 
whoſe hiſtory it remains for us to relate. (2) We find 
the people appointed Pompey the young king's guar- 


dian, who ſome years after lo baſcly ordered him to be 
put to death. 


) Cxfar de Bello Civ. 1. v. (z) Eutrop. I. vi. 
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Secr, II. Poruixus and ACHILLAS, miniſters of the 
young king, expel CLEOPATRA. She raiſes troops to 
re-eſtabliſh herſelf. Poup Ev, after having been over- 
thrown at Pharſalia, retires into Egypt. He is aſſaſ- 
nated there. CSsAR, who purſued him, arrives at 
Alexandria, where be is informed of his death, which 
he ſeems to lament. He endeavours to reconcile the 
brother and ſiſter, and for that purpoſe ſends for 
CLeopPaATRA, of whom he ſoon becomes enamoured. 
Great commotions ariſe at Alexandria, and ſeveral bat- 

tles are fought between the Egyptians and CxsSak's 

troops, wherein the latter have almoſt always the ad- 
vantage. The king having been drowned in flying 
after a ſea-fight, all Egypt ſubmits to CSAR. He 
ſets CLEOPATRA, with ber younger brother upon the 
throne, and returns to Rome. 


patra's and her brother's reign. That prince 
was a minor, under the tuition of Pothinus the eu- 
nuch, and of Achillas the general of his army. Thoſe 
two miniſters, no doubt, to engrols all affairs to them- 
ſelves, had deprived Cleopatra, in the king's name, of 
the ſhare in the ſovereignty left her by the will of 
Auletes, Injured in this manner, ſhe went into Syria 
and Paleſtine, to raiſe troops in thoſe countries, in 
order to aſſert her rights by force of arms. 

It was exactly at this conjuncture of the difference 
between the brother and ſiſter, that Pompey, after 
having loſt the battle of Pharſalia, fled to Egypt; 
conceiving, that he ſhould find there an open and aſ- 
ſured aſylum in his misfortunes. He had been the 
protector of Auletes, the father of the reigning king, 
and it was ſolely to his credit he was indebted for his 
re-eſtabliſhment. He was in hopes of finding the ſon 
grateful, and of being powertully aſſiſted by — 
| hen 


(a) Plut. in Pemp. p. 6:9—662. Id. in Cæſ. p. 730, 731. Appian. 
de Bel. Civ. p. 480-484. Cæſ. de Bel. Cir, l. iti, Diod. l. xlii⸗ 


p. 200-206, 
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When he arrived, Ptolemy was upon the coaſt with 


his army, between Peluſium and mount Caſius, and 


Cleopatra at no great diſtance, at the head of her 
troops alſo. Pompey, on approaching the coaſt, ſent 
to Ptolemy to demand permiſſion to land, and enter 
his kingdom. e e e e 
The two miniſters, Pothinus and Achillas, conſult- 
ed with Theodotus, the rhetorician, the young king's 
8 and with ſome others, what anſwer they 
ould make; Pompey, in the mean time, waited the 
reſult of that council, and choſe rather to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the deciſion of three unworthy perſons, who 


governed the prince, than to owe his ſafery to Cæſar, 


who was his father-in-law, and the greateſt of the 
Romans. This council differed in opinion; ſome 
were for receiving him, others for having him told to 


ſeek a retreat elſewhere. Theodotus approved neither 


of theſe methods, and diiplaying all his eloquence, 
undertook to demonſtrate, that there was no other 
choice to be made, than that of ridding the world 
of him. His reaſon was, becauſe if they received 
him, Cæſar would never forgive the having aſſiſted 


his enemy : if they ſent him away without aid, and 
affairs ſhould take a turn in his favour, he would not 


fail to revenge himſelf upon them for their refuſal, 
That therefore there was no ſecurity for them, but in 
putting him. to death, by which nieans they would 
gain Cæſar's friendſhip, and prevent the other from 


ever doing them any hurt: for, ſaid he, according to 


the proverb, Dead men do not bite. | 
T his advice carried it, as being, in their ſenſe, the 
wiſeſt and moſt ſafe. Septimus, a Roman officer in 


the ſervice of the king of Egypt, and ſome vthers, 


were charged with putting it into execution. They 
went to take Pompey on board a ſhallop, under the 
pretext that great veſſels could not approach the ſhore 


-without difficulty. The troops were drawn up on the 


{ea-ſide, as with deſign to do honour to Pompey, with 


\ Ptolemy at theit head. The perfidious Septimus ten- 
dered his hand to Pompey in the name of his maſter, 


and 
o 
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and bade him come to a king, his friend, whom he 
ought to regard as his ward and ſon. Pompey then 
embraced his wife Cornelia, who was already in tears 
for his death; and after having repeated theſe verſes 
af Sophocles, Every man who enters the court of a ty- 
rant becomes hit laue, though free before, he went into 
the ſhallop. © When they ſaw themſelves near the 
More, they ſtabbed him before the king's eyes, cut off 
his head, and threw his body upon the ſtrand, where 
it had no other funeral than what one of his freed-men 

gave it, with the aſſiſtance of an old Roman, who was 
there by chance. They raiſed him a wretched funeral- 
pile, and covered him with ſome fragments of an old 
wreck; that had been driven aſhore there. 

Cornelia had ſeen Pompey maſſacred before her 
eyes. It is eafier to imagine the condition of a woman 
in the height of grief from ſo tragical an object, than 

to deſeribe it. Thoſe who were in her galley, and in 
two other ſhips in company width it, made the coaft 
reſouod with the cries they raiſed, and weighing an- 
chor immediately, ſet fail before the wind, which 
blew freſn as ſoon as they got out to fea : this pre- 
vented the Egyptians, who were getting ready to chaſe 
them, from purſuing their deſiggg. 

Cæſar made all poſſible haſte to arrive in Egypt, 
whither he ſuſpected Pompey had retired, and where 
he was in hopes of finding him alive. That he might 
be there the ſooner, he carried very few troops with 
him; only eight hundred horſe, and three thouſand 
two hundred foot. He left the reſt of his army in 
Greece and Aſia Minor, under his lieutenant- generals, 
with orders to make all the advantages of his victory 
it would admit, and to eſtabliſn his authority in all 
thoſe countries. * As for his perſon, confiding in his 
reputation, and the ſucceſs of his arms at Pharſalia, 
and reckoning all places ſecure for him, he made no 
ſcruple to land at Alexandria with the few 2 
. 1s 0107 ee tht Pris y e 
Cefar confiſus fama rerum nem ſibi locum tutum fore exiſti- 


geſtarum, inirmis auxiliis profi- mabat. Ce. 
ciſci non dubitaverat ; atque ome 
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he had. He was very nigh paying dear for his te 


merity. 

Upon his arrival he was informed of Pompey's 
death, and found the city in great confuſion. Theo- 
dotus, believing he ſhould do him an exceeding plea- 
ſure, preſented him the head of that illuſtrious fugi- 
tive. He wept at ſeeing it, and turned away his eyes 
from a ſpectacle that gave him horrour. He even 
cauſed it to be interred with all the uſual ſolemnities. 
And the better to expreſs his eſteem for Pompey, and 
the reſpect he had for his memory, he received with 
great kindneſs, and loaded with favours, all who had 
adhered to him then in Egypt; and wrote to his friends 
at Rome, that the higheſt and moſt grateful advantage 
of his victory, was to find every day fome new occa- 
ſion to preſerve the lives, and do ſervices to ſome citi- 
zens, who had born arms againſt him. 

The commotions increaſed every day at Alexan- 
dria, and abundance of murthers were committed 
there; the city having neither law nor government, 
becauſe without a maſter. Cæſar, perceiving that 
the ſmall number of troops with him were far from 
being ſufficient to awe an inſolent and ſeditious po- 
pulace, gave orders for the legions he had in Aſia to 
march thither. It was not in his power to leave Egypt, 
becauſe of the Eteſian winds, which in that country 
blow continually in the dog-days, and prevent all vel- 
ſels from quitting Alexandria; thoſe winds are then 
always full north. Not to loſe time, he demanded 
the payment of the money due to him from Auletes, 
and took cognizance of the difference between Ptole- 
my and his ſiſter Cleopatra. 

We have ſeen, that when Cæſar was conſul] for the 
firſt time, Auletes had gained him, by the promiſe of 
fix thouſand talents, and by that means had aſſured 
himſelf of the throne, and been declared the friend 
and ally of the Romans. The king had paid him 
only a part of that ſum, and had given him an obli- 
gation for the remainder. 

Cæſar therefore demanded what was unpaid, which 


he 
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he wanted for the ſubſiſtence of his troops, and ex- 
acted with rigour. Pothinus, Ptolemy's firſt miniſter, 
employed various ſtratagems to make this rigour ap- 
pear ſtill greater than it really was. He plundered the 
temples of all the gold and ſilver to be found in them, 
and made the king, and all the great perſons of the 
kingdom, eat out of earthen or wooden veſſels ; inſi- 
nuating underhand, that Cæſar had ſeiſed upon all 
their ſilver and gold plate, in order to render him 
odious to the populace by ſuch reports, which did not 
want appearance, though entirely groundleſs. 

But what finally incenſed the Egyptians againſt 
Cæſar, and made them at laſt take arms, was the 
haughtineſs with which he acted as judge between 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, in cauſing them to be cited to 
appear before him for the deciſion of their difference. 
We ſhall ſoon ſee upon what he founded his authority 
for proceeding in that manner. He therefore decreed 
in form, that they ſhould diſband their armies, ſhould 
appear and plead their cauſe before him, and receive 
ſuch ſentence as he ſhould paſs between them. This 
order was looked upon in Egypt as a violation of the 
royal dignity, which being independent, acknowledged 
no ſuperior, and could be judged by no tribunal. Czfar 
replied to theſe complaints, that he acted only in vir- 
tue of being arbiter by the will of Auletes, who had 
put his children under the tuition of the ſenate and 
people of Rome, of which the whole authority then 
veſted in his perſon, in quality of conſul. That as 
guardian, he had a right to arbitrate between them; 
and that all he pretended to, as executor of the will, 
was to eſtabliſh peace between the brother and ſiſter. 
This explanation having facilitated the affair, it was 
at length brought before Cæſar, and advocates were 
Choſen to plead the cauſe. 

But Cleopatra, who knew Cæſar's foible, believed 
her preſence would be more perſuaſive than any advo- 
cate ſhe could employ with her judge, She cauſed 
bim to be told, that ſhe perceived, that thoſe ſhe em- 
ployed in her behalf, betrayed her, and demanded 


his 
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his permiſſion to appear in 


her cauſe. | 674 be 
That princeſs took nobody with her, of all her 

friends, but Apollodorus the Sicilian, got into a little 

boat, and arrived at the bottom of the walls of the 


citadel of Alexandria, when it was quite dark at night, 


Finding that there was no means of entering without 


being known, ſhe thought of this ſtratagem, She 
laid. herſelf at length in the midft of a bundle of 


clothes. Apolledorvs wrapped it up in a cloth, tied it 
up with a thong, and in that manner carried it through 


the port of the citadel to Cæſar's apartment, who was 


far from being diſpleaſed with the ſtratagem. The 
firſt ſight of ſo beautiful a perſon, had all the effect 
upon him ſhe had deſirec. 91 | | 

Cæſar ſent the next day for Ptolemy, and preſſed 
him to take her again, and be reconciled with her. 
Ptolemy ſaw plainly that his judge was become his 
adverſary; and having learned that his fiſter was then 
in the palace, and in Cæſar's own apartment, he quit- 
ted it in the utmoſt fury, and in the open ſtreet took 
the diadem off his head, tore it to pieces, and threw 
it on the ground; crying out, with his face bathed in 
tears, that he was betrayed, and relating the circum- 
ſtances to the multitude who aſſembled round him. 
In a moment the whole city was in motion. He put 
himſelf at the head of the populace, and led them on 


tumultuouſly to charge Cæſar with all the fury natural 
on juch occaſions. | 


The Koman ſoldiers, whom Cæſar had with him, 


ſecured the perſon of Ptolemy. Burt as all the reſt, 
who knew nothing of what paſſed, were diſperſed in 
the ſeveral quarters of that great city, Cæſar had in- 
fallibly been overpowered, and torn to pieces by that 
furious populace, if he had not had the preſence of 
mind to ſhow himſelf to. them from a part of the 
palace, ſo high, that he had nothing to fear upon it: 
From hence he aſſured them, that they would be fully 


_ ſatisfied - 


perſon, © Plutarch ſays; it 
was Cæſar himſelf who preſſed her to come and plend 
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fatisfied with the judgement he ſhould paſs. Thoſe 
romiſes appeaſed the Egyptians a little. 

The next day he brought out Ptolemy and Cleopa- 
tra into an aſſembly of the people, ſummoned by his 
order. After having cauſed the will of the late king 
to be read, he decreed, as tutor and arbitrator, thar 1 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra ſhould reign jointly in Egypt, "4 
according to the intent of that will; and that Ptolemy | ; 
the younger ſon, and Arſinoe the younger daughter, By 
ſhould reign in Cyprus. He added the laſt article to il 
appeaſe the people ; for it was purely a gift he made $i) 
them, as the Romans were actually in poſſeſſion of | Ul 
that iſland. But he feared the effects of the Alexan- 1 
drians fury; and to extricate himſelf out of danger, | 
was the reaſon of his making that conceſſion. 

The whole world were ſatisfied and charmed with A. M. 
this decree, except only Pothinus. As it was he who , 37% . Wl 
had occaſioned the breach between Cleopatra and her 75. 
brother, and the expulſion of that princeſs from the © 
throne, he had reaſon to apprehend, that the conſe- 4 
quences of this accommodation would prove fatal to W 
him. To prevent the effect of Cæſar's decree, he in- 
ſpired the people with new ſubjects of jealouſy and 

_ diſcontent. He gave out, that Cæſar had only grant- ö 
ed this decree by force, and through fear, which would . 
not long ſubſiſt; and that his true deſign was to place i; 
only Ciloparra upon the throne, This was what the I 
Egyptians exceedingly feared, not being able to en- 
dure that a woman ſhould govern them alone, and 
have all authority to herſelf. When he ſaw that the 
people came into his views, he made Achillas advance 
at the head of the army from Peluſium, in order to 
drive Cæſar out of Alexandria, The approach of 
that army put all things into their firſt confuſion, Ki 
Achillas, who had twenty thouſand good troops, de- ©! 
{piſed Cæſar's ſmall number, and believed he ſhould | 
overpower him immediately, But Cæſar poſted his [| 
men ſo well in the ſtreets, and upon the avenues of 
the quarter in his poſſeſſion, that he found no diffi- 
Elty in ſupporting their attack. 
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When they ſaw they could not force him, they 
changed their meaſures, and marched towards the 
port, with deſign to make themſelves maſters of the 
fleet, to cut off his communication with the ſea, and 
to prevent him, in conſequence, from receiving. ſuc- 
cours and convoys on that ſide. But Cæſar again 
fruſtrated their deſign, by cauſing the Egyptian fleet 
to be ſet on fire, and by poſſeſſing himſelf of the 
tower of Pharos, which he garriſoned. By this means 
he preſerved and ſecured his communication with the 
ſea, without which he had been ruined effectually. 
Some of the veſſels on fire came ſo near the quay, 
that the flames catched the neighbouring houſes, from 
whence they ſpread throughout the whole quarter, 
called Bruchion. It was at this time the famous li- 
brary was conſumed, which had been the work of 
lo many kings, and in which there were four hun- 
dred thouſand volumes. What a loſs was this to li- 
terature | | 

Cæſar, ſeeing Tſo dangerous a war upon his hands, 
ſent into all the neighbouring countries for aid. He 
wrote, amongſt others, to Domitius Calvinus, whom 
he had left to command in Aſia Minor, and ſignified 
to him his danger. That general immediately detached 
two legions, the one by land, and the other by ſea. 


That which went by ſea arrived in time; the other, 


that marched by land, did not go thither at all. Be- 
fore it had got there the war was at an end. But Cæ- 
far was beſt ſerved by Mithridates the Pergamenian, 
whom he ſent into Syria and Cilicia. For he brought 
him the troops which extricated him out of danger, 
as we ſhall fee in the ſequel. 

Whilſt he waited the aids he had ſent for, that he 
might not fight an army fo ſuperior in number, till 
he thought fit, he cauſed the quarter in his poſſeſſion 
to be fortified. He ſurrounded it with walls, and 
flanked it with towers and other works. Thoſe lines 
included the palace, a theatre very near it, which he 
made uſe of as a citadel, and the way that led to the 
port, | s 
Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy all this while was in Cæſar's hands; and 
Pothinus, his governour and firſt miniſter, who was of 
intelligence with Achillas, gave him advice of all 
that paſſed, and encouraged him to puſh the ſiege with 
vigour, One of his letters was at laſt intercepted, 
and his treaſon being thereby diſcovered, Cæſar ordered 
him to be put to death, | 
Ganymedes, another eunuch of the palace, who by. 
educated Arſinoe the youngeſt of the king's liſters, 
apprehending the lame fate, becauie he had ſhared 1 
in that treaion, carried off the young princeſs, and i 
eſcaped into the camp of the Egyptians; who not Al 
having, till then, any of the royal family at their a! 
head, were overjoyed at her preſence, and proclaimed 1 
her queen, But Ganymedes, who entertained thoughts 
of ſupplanting Achillas, cauled that general to be ac- 1 
cuſed of having given up the flcer to Cæſar that nad 4 
been ſet on fire by the Romans, which occaſioned that x 
general's being put to death, and the command of 
the army to be transferred to him. He took alſo upon 
him the adminiſtration of all other affairs; and un- 
doubtedly did not want capacity for the employment 
of a prime-miniſter, probity only excepted, which is 
often reckoned little ur no qualification, For he þ 
had all the neceſſary penetration and activity, and 1 
contrived a thouſand arttul ſtratagems to diſtreſs Cæſar | 
during the continuance of this war. . 
For inſtance, he found means to ſpoil all the freſh 
- water in his quarter, and was very near deſtroying 
him, by that means. For there was no other freſh 
water in Alexandria, but that of the Nile. * In every 
houſe were vaulted reſervoirs, where it was kept. 
Every year, upon the great {well of the Nile, the 
water of that river came in by a canal, which had 
been cut for that ule, and by a ſluice, made on purpole, 
was turned into the vaulted reſervoirs, which were the 
cilterns of the city, where it grew clear by degrees; 
The maſters of houſes and their families drank. of 
| VoI. VII. 8 8 this 


8 There are to this day exattly tb which are filled cuct à year, as of 
fame kind of cawes at Alexandria, od. Thevenot's Travels: 
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this water; but the poorer ſort of people were forced 


to drink the running water, which was muddy and 
very unwholeſome; for there were no ſprings in the 
city. Thoſe caverns were made in ſuch a manner, 
that they all had communication with each other. This 


| 3 of water ſerved for the whole year. Every 


ouſe had an opening, not unlike the mouth of a 
well, through which the water was taken up either in 
buckets or pitchers. Ganymedes cauſed all the com- 
munications with the caverns in the quarters of Cæſar 
to be ſtopped up; and then found means to turn the 
ſea-water into the latter, and thereby ſpoiled all his freſh 
water. As ſoon as they perceived that the water was 
ſpoiled, Cæſar's ſoldiers made ſuch a noiſe, and raiſed 
ſuch a tumult, that he would have been obliged to 
abandon his quarter, very much to- his diſadvantage, 
if he had not immediately thought of ordering wells 
to be ſunk, where, at laſt, ſprings were found, which 
ſupplied them with water enough to make them amends 
for that which was ſpoiled. | 

After that, upon Cæſar's receiving advice, that the 
legion Calvinius had ſent by ſea was arrived upon the 
coaſt of Libya, which was not very diſtant, he ad- 
vanced with his whole fleet to convoy it ſafely to 


Alexandria. Ganymedes was appriſed of ' this, ' and 
immediately aſſembled all the Egyptian ſhips he could 


get, in order to attack him upon his return. A bat- 


tle actually enſued between the two fleets. Cæſar had 


the advantage, and brought his legion without danger 
into the port of Alexandria; and, had not the night 
came on, the ſhips of the enemy would not have 


eſcaped. 


To repair that loſs, Ganymedes drew together all 
the ſhips in» the mouths of the Nile, and formed a 
new fleet, with which he entered the port of Alexan- 


dria. A ſecond action was unavoidable. The Alex- 
andrians climbed in throngs to the tops of the houſes 


next the port, to be ſpectators to the fight, and ex- 
pected the ſucceſs with fear and trembling; lifting 
up their hands to heaven, to implore the aſſiſtance 3 
the 

5 | 
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the gods. The all of the Romans was at ſtake, to 
whom there was no reſource left if they loſt this bat- 
tle. Cæſar was again victorious. The Rhodians, by 
their valour and {kill in naval affairs, contributed ex- 
ceedingly to this victor. „ +» 
Cælar, to make the beſt of it, endeavoured to ſeiſe 
the iſle of Pharos, where he landed his troops after 
the battle, and to poſſeſs himſelf of the mole, called 
the Heptaſtadion, by which it was joined to the conti- 
nent. But after having obtained ſeveral advantages, 
he was repulſed with the loſs of more than eight hun- 
dred men, and was very near falling himſelf in his re- 
treat. For the ſhip in which he had deſigned to get 
off, being ready to ſink with the too great number of 
people who had entered it with him, he threw himſelf 
into the ſea, and with great difficulty ſwam to the next 
ſhip. Whilſt he was in the fea, he held one hand 
above the water, in which were papers of conſe- 
quence, and ſwam with the other, ſo that they were not 
ſpoiled. eee 5 
The Alexandrians, ſecing that ill ſucceſs itſelf only 
ſerved to give Cæſar's troops new. courage, entertained 
thoughts of making peace, or. at leaſt diſſembled ſuch 
a diſpoſition, They ſent. deputies to demand their 
king of him; aſſuring him, that his preſence aloge 
would put an end to all differences. Cæſar, who well 
knew their ſubtle and deceitful character, was not at 
a loſs to comprehend their profeſſions; but as he ha- 
zarded nothing in giving them up their king's perſop, 
and if they failed in their promiſes, the fault woyld he 
entirely on their ſide, he thought it incumbent on him 
to grant their demand. He exhorted the young 
prince to take the advantage ot this opportunity to 
inſpire his ſubje&s with ſentiments of peace and equity; 
to redreſs the evils with which a war very impru- 
dently undertaken, diſtreſſed his dominions; to ap- 
prove himſelf worthy of the confidence he repoſed in 
him, by giving him his liberty; and to ſhow his gra- 
titude for the ſervices he had rendered his father. 
. | S 2 Ptolemy, 
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* Ptolemy, early inſtructed by his maſters in the art of 
diſſimulation and deceit, begged of Cæſar, with tears 


in his eyes, not to deprive him of his preſence, which 


was a much greater ſatisfaction to him, than to reign 


over others. The ſequel ſoon explained how much 
ſincerity there, was 'in thoſe tears and N of 


than he renewed hoſtilities with more vigour than ever. 


The Egyptians endeavoured, by the means of their 
fleet, to cut off Cæſar's proviſions entirely. This 
occaſioned a new fight 75 

Cæſar was again victorious. 


fought, Mithridates of Pergamus was upon the point 


a near Canopus, in which 
When this battle was 


of arriving with the army, which he was bringing to 
the aid of Cæſar. 


Y) He had been ſent into Syria and Cilicia to aſ- 
ſemble all the troops he could, and to march them to 
Egypt. He acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion with 
ſuch diligence and prudence, that he had ſoon formed 


a conſiderable army. Antipater, the Idumæan, con- 
tributed very much towards it. He had not only 
joined him with three thouſand Jews, but engaged 


ſeveral neighbouring princes of Arabia and Cœloſyria 


to ſend him troops. Mithridates, with Antipater, 


: who accompanied him in perſon, marched into Egypt, 


and upon arriving before Peluſium, they carried that 


place by ſtorm. They were indebted principally to 
 Antipater's bravery for the taking of this city. For he 
was the firſt that mounted the breach, and got upon 


the wall, and thereby opened the way for thoſe who 
followed him to carry the town. E 


On their route from thence to Alexandria, it was 
neceſſary to paſs through the country of Onion, of 


which the Jews, who inhabited it, had ſeiſed all the 
paſſes. The army was there put to a ſtand, and 


their whole deſign was upon the point of miſcarrying, 
Wes ME if 
Oo) Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiv. c. 14 & 15. | 

Regius animus diſciplinis fal- mitteret : non enim regnum ipſum 
laciſſimus eruditus, ne a gentis ſuæ fibi conſpetu Cæſaris eſſe jucua - 


fnoribus degeneraret, fiens orare dius. Hiro, de Bell, Alex. 
contra Cæſarem cœpit, ne fe. de- 


his troops, 
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if Antipater by his credit and that of Hyrcanus, 
from whom he brought them letters, had not en- 
gaged them to eſpouſe Cæſar's party. Upon the 
ſpreading of that news, the Jews of Memphis did 
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the ſame, and Mithridates received from both all the 


proviſions his army had occaſion for. When they 
were near Delta, Ptolemy detached a flying army to 
diſpute the paſſage of the Nile with them. A battle 
was fought in conſequence. Mithridates put himſelf 
at the head of part of his army, and gave the com- 
mand of the other to Antipater. Mithridates's wing 
was ſoon broke, and obliged to give way; but Anti- 
pater, who had defeated the enemy on his ſide, came 
to his relief. The battle began afreſh, and the ene- 
my were defeated. Mithridares and Antipater pur- 
ſued them, made a great flaughter, and regained the 
field of battle. They took even the enemy's camp, 
and obliged thoſe who remained to eſcape, by repaſ- 
fing the Nile. : | 

Ptolemy then advanced with his whole army, in 
order to overpower the victors. Cæſar allo marched 
to ſupport them; and as ſoon as he had joined them, 
came directly to a deciſive battle, in which he obtained 
a complete victory. Ptolemy, in endeavouring to 
eſcape in a boat, was drowned in the Nile. Alexandria, 
and all Egypt, ſubmitted to the victor, 

Cæſar returned to Alexandria about the middle of 
January; and not finding any farther oppoſition to 
his orders, gave the crown of Egypt to Cleopatra, in 
conjunction with Ptotemy her other brother. This 
was in effect giving it to Cleopatra alone; for that 
young prince was only eleven years old. The pat- 
ion which Cæſar had conceived for that princeſs, 
was properly the ſole cauſe of his embarking in ſo 
dangerous a war. He had by her one ſon, called 
Czſario, whom Auguſtus cauled to be © to death 
when he became maſter of Alexandria, His affection 
for Cleopatra kept him much longer in Egypt, than 
his affairs required. For though every. thing was. 
ſettled in that kingdom by the end of January, 
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he did not leave it till the end of April, accord- 
ing to Appian, who ſays he ſtayed there nine months. 
He arrived there only about the end of July the year 
before. 

g) Cæſar paſſed whole nights in feaſting with 
Cleopatra, Having embarked with her upon the 
Nile, he carried her through the whole country with 
a numerous fleet, and would have penetrated into 
Ethiopia, if his army had not refuſed to follow him. 
He had reſolved to have her brought to Rome, and 
to marry her; and intended to have cauſed a law to 
paſs in the aſſembly of the people, by which the 
citizens of Rome ſhould be permitted to marry ſuch, 
and as many wives as they though: fit. Marius 
Cinna, the tribune of the people, declared, after 
his death, that he had prepared an harangue, in 
order to propoſe that law to the people, not being 
able to refuſe his offices to the earneſt ſollicitation 
of Cæſar. 

He carried Arſinoe, whom he had taken in this, 
war, to Rome, and ſhe walked in his triumph in 
chains of gold; but immediately after that ſolemnity 
he ſet her at liberty, He did not permit her, how- 
ever, to return into Egypt, leſt her preſence ſhould 
occaſion new troubles, and fruſtrate the regulations 
he had made in that kingdom. She choſe the pro- 
vince of Aſia for her reſidence, at leaſt it was there 
Anthony found her after the battle of Philippi, and 
cauſed her to be put to death at the inſtigation of her 
ſiſter Cleopatra. 

Before he left Alexandria, Cæſar, in gratitude for 
the aid he had received from the Jews, cauſed all the 
privileges they enjoyed to be confirmed; and order- 
ed a column to be erected, on which, by his com- 
mand, all thoſe privileges were engraven with the de- 
cree of confirming them. 

( What at length made him quit Egypt, was 
the war with Pharnaces, king of the ,Cimmerian Boſ- 
phorus, and fon of Michridates, the , laſt king of 
; 8 Pontus 
(g) Suet. in J. Cæſ. I. ii. c. 52. (% Plut. in Cæſ. p. 737. 
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Pontus. He fought a great battle with him near the 
city of * Zela, defeated his whole army, and drove 
him out of the kingdom of Pontus. To denote the 
rapidity of his conqueſt, in writing to one of his friends, 
he made uſe of only theſe three words, Veni, vidi, vici; 
that is to ſay, Icane, I ſaw, I conquered, 


Sect. III. CLeoPaTRA cauſes ber younger brotber to be 
put to death, and reigns alone. The death of Julius 
CaSAR having made way for the triumvirate formed 
between ANTHONY, LePiDus, and young CA&ASAR, 
called alſo Ocravius, CLeopaTRa . declares herſelf 
for the triumvirs. She goes to ANTHONY at Tarſus, 
gains an abſolute aſcendant over him, and brings him 
with her to Alexandria. Ax THoYVY goes 10 Rome, 
where he eſpouſes Oc raviA. He abandons himſelf 
again ta CLEOPATRA, and after ſome expeditions returns 
to Alexandria, which he enters in triumph. He there 
celebrates the coronation of CLEOPATR a and ber cbil- 
dren. Open rupture between CsAR and ANTHONY. 
The latter repudiates OcTavia. The two fleets put to 9 
ſea, Cl RO ATRA determines to follow AN THONV. - BY 
Baltle of Aftium, CLEOPATRA flies, and draws AN- | 
THONY after her. Cz$aR's vithory is complete. Ile 
advances ſome time after againſt Alexandria, which | 
makes no long reſiſtan e. Tragical death of ANTHONY 1 
and CLEOPATRA. Egypt is reduced into a province of | 
the Roman empire. 


ES AR, after the war of Alexandria, had ſet 
Cleopatra upon the throne, and, for form only, 
had aſſociated her brother with her, who at that time 
was only eleven years of age. During his minority, A. NI. 
all power was in her hands. (i) When he attained ae 
his fifteenth year, which was the firſt time, when, 43. 
according to the laws of the country, he was to 
govern for himſelf, and have a ſhare in the royal 
authority, ſhe poiſoned him, and remained ſole queen 
of Egypt. ; 


—— con reno wont > on ern — 
- _ 


S 4 In [7 
(i) Joſeph, Antiq. JI. xv. c. 4. Porphyr. p. 226. 1 
* This was à city of Cappadecia. 
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| In this interval Cefar had boen killed at Rome by 

the conlpirators, at the head of whom were Brutus 
| and Caſſius ; and the triumvirate between Anthony, 
| Lepidus, and Octavius Cæſar, had been formed, to 
avenge the death of Cæſar. 

() Cleopatra declared herſelf without heſitation 
©: for the triumvirs. She gave Albienus, the conſul 
| Dolabella's lieutenant, four legions which were the 

remains of Pompey's and Craffus's armies, and were 
part of the troops Cæſar had left with her for the 


| | 8 of Egypt. She had alſo a fleet in readineſs wy 
| for failing, but prevented by ſtorms from ſetting our. a 
A. M. Caſſius made himſelf maſter of thoſe four legions, = 
417. c. and frequently ſollicited Cleopatra for aid, which ſhe an 
42. as often refuſed. She failed ſome time after with a * 
numerous fleet, to join Anthony and Octavius. A vio- F 
lent ſtorm occaſioned the loſs of a great number of wi 
her ſhips, and falling ſick, the was obliged to return 
into Egypt. f 
A.M. (Y) Anthony, after the defeat of Brutus and Caſſius F 
455. in the battle of Philippi, having paſſed over into 1 
41. Aſia, in order to eſtabliſh the authority of the tri- 
umvirate there, the kings, princes, and ambaſſadors 


of the Eaſt, came thither in throngs to make their 
court to him. He was informed that the governours 
of Phœnicia, which was in the dependence cf the 
kingdom of Egypt, had ſent Caſſrus aid againſt Dola- 
bella. He cited Cleopatra before him, to anſwer for 
the conduct of her governours; and ſent one of his 
lieutenants to oblige her to come to him in Cilicia, 
whither he was going to aſſemble the ſlates of that 
province, Thar ftep became very fatal to Anthony in 
its effects, and occaſioned his ruin. His love for 
Cleopatra having awakened paſſions in him, till then 
concealed or aſleep, infamed them even to madneſs, 
and finally deadened and extinguiſhed the few ſparks 
of honour and virtue, he might perhaps ſtill retain. 
as Cleopatra, 


(Y Appian. I. iii. p. 876. I. iv. p. 623. l. v. p. 675, (7) Plut. in 


Anton. p. 926, 927, Diod. I. Ani. p. 371. Appian de Bell, Ciy. 
I. v. p. 671, a 3 


— 
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Cleopatra, aſſured of ler charms, by the proof ſhe 
had already ſo ſufficientl made of them upon Julius 
Caeſar, was. in hopes, hat ſhe could alſo very eaſily 
captivate Anthony; an the more, becauſe the former 
had known her only when ſhe was very young, and 
had no experience F the world; whereas ſhe was 
going to appear bepre Anthony at an age, wherein 
women with the bhom of their beauty, unite the 
whole force of wit nd addreſs to treat and conduct 
the greateſt altairn Cleopatra was at that time 
five-and-twenty yars old. She provided herſelf 


/ 


therefore with execding rich preſents, great ſums of 


money, and eſycially the moſt magnificent habits - 


and ornaments ; and with ſtill higher hopes in her 
attractions, an / the graces of her perſon more 
powerful than dreſs, or even gold, ſhe began her 
voyage. | 

Upon her way ſhe received ſeveral letters from 
Anthony, wk was at Tarſus, and, from his friends, 
preſſing he' to haſten her journey ; but ſhe only 
laughed ar beir inſtances, and uſed never the more 
diligence fa them. And having croſſed the ſea of 
Pamphylia ſhe entered the Cydnus, and going up 
that river landed at Tarſys. Never was equipage 
more ſpleid and magnificent than her's. The whole 
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poop of ler ſhip flamed with gold, the ſails were 


purple, ud the oars inlaid with filver. A pavilion of 
cloth of gold was raiſed upon the deck, under which 
appeard the queen, robed like Venus, and ſur- 
roundd with the moſt beautiful virgins of her court, 
of wlom ſome repreſented the nereids, and others 
the gaces. Inſtead of trumpets, were heard flutes, 
| haupoys, hams, and other ſuch inſtruments of muſick, 
warbling the ofteſt airs, to which the oars kept time, 
and rendered the harmony more agreeable. Perfumes 
bunt on the deck, which ſpread their odours to a 
great diſtanc upon the river, and on each fide of 
its banks, tlat were covered with an infinitude of 
people, whon the novelty of the ſpectacle had drawn 
hither, 1 


A 
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As ſoon as her arrival ws known, the whole people 
of Tarſus went out to met her; ſo that Anthony, 
who at that time was givig audience, ſaw his tri- 
bunal abandoned by all the yortd, and not a ſingle 
perſon with him, but his licors and domeſticks. A 
rumour was ſpread, that it ws the goddeſs Venus, 
who came in maſquerade to mie Bacchus a viſit for 
the good of Afﬀia. b 

She was no ſooner landed, han Anthony ſent to 
compliment and invite her to fpper. But ſhe an- 
ſwered his deputies, that ſne ſhold- be very glad to 
regale him herſelf, and that ſhe Huld expect him in 
the tents ſne had cauſed to be gt ready upon the 
banks of the river. He made n difficulty to go 
thither, and found the 1 a magnificence 
not to be expreſſed. He admired particularly the 
beauty of the branches, which had ben diſpoſed with 
abundance of art, and were ſo lumzous, that they 
made midnight ſeem agreeable day. 

Anthony invited her, in his turn, fo the next day. 
But whatever endeavours he had uſed 9 exceed her 
in this entertainment, he confeſſed himilf overcome, 
as well in the ſplendour as diſpoſition of he feaſt, and 
was the firſt to rally the parſimony ancplainneſs of 
his own, in , compariſon with the ſumpuoſity and 
elegance of Cleopatra's. The queen, fincng nothing 
but what was groſs in the pleaſantries o. Anthony, 
and more expreſſive of the {oldier than th courtier, 
repaid him in his own coin; but with_ſo zuch wit 
and grace, that he was not in the leaſt ofended at 
it. For the beauties and charms of her onverſa- 
tion, attended with all poſſible ſweetneſs and gaiety, 
had attractions in them ſtill more irreſitible tian her 
form and features, and left ſuch incentives in the 
heart, the very ſoul, as were not eaſih conceirable, 
She charmed whenever ſhe but ſpoke but miſick 
and harmony were in her utterance, and he very ſeund 
of her voice. | | 

Little or no mention was made of he complaints 
againſt Cleopatra, which were, beſides, wthout founda- 


tion. 
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tion. She ſtruck Anthony ſo violently with her charms, 
and gained fo abſolute an aſcendant. over him, that 
he could refuſe her nothing, It was at this time he 
cauſed Arſinoe her ſiſter to be put to death, who had 
taken refuge in the temple of Diana at Melitus, as in 
a ſecure aſy lum. 1 n | 

(m) Great feaſts were made eyery day. Some new 
banquet ſtill outdid that which preceded it, and ſhe 
ſeemed to. ſtudy to excel herſelf. Anthony, in a 
feaſt which ſhe made, was aſtoniſhed at ſeeing the 
riches diſplayed on all ſides, and eſpecially at the 
great number of gold cups enriched with jewels, 
and wrought by the moſt excellent workmen. She 
told him, with a diſdainful air, that thoſe were but 
trifles, and made him a preſent at them. The next 
day the banquer was ſtill more ſuperb. Anthony, 
according to cuſtom, had brought a good number 
of gueſts along with him, all officers of rank and dif- 
tinction. She gave them all the veſſels and plate of 
gold and ſilver uſed at the entertainment. 

Without doubt, in one of theſe feaſts happened 
what Pliny, and after him Macrobius, relate. Clęo- 
patra jeſted according to cuſtom upon Anthony's i 
table, as very indifferently ſerved, and inelegant. i 
Piqued with thc raillery, he aſked her with ſome it 
warmth, what ſhe thought would add to its magaih- 

| 
| 
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cence ? Cleopatra anſwered coldly, that ſhe could ex- 
pend * more than a million of livres upon one ſup- 
per. He affirmed, that the only boafted, that it was 
impoſſible, and that ſhe could never make it appear. 
A wager was laid, and Plancus was to decide it. | 
The next day they came to the banquet. The ſer- 
vice us magnificent, but had nothing ſo very ex- | 
traordinary in it. Anthony calculated the expence, 
demanded of the queen the price of the ſeveral 
diſhes, and with an air of raillery, as ſecure of vic- 
tory, told her, that they were {till far from a 7 
ta y, 


(n) At hen. I. iv. p. 147, 148. © 
* Centies H. S. Hoc eſt centies amounted to more than a million 
ecntena millies ſcſtertiam. Which of liures, or 525001, fterling. 
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Stay, ſaid the queen, this is obly 


ly a beginning. 1 
ſhall try whether I cannot ſpend a million only upon 
myſelf. A ſecond table was brought, and, accord- 
ing to the order ſhe had before 'given, nothing was 


| ſer on it but a ſingle cup of vinegar. Anthony, ſur- 


A.M. 
2964- 
Ant. J. C 


40. 


priſed at ſuch a preparation, could not imagine for 


what it was intended. Cleopatra had at her cars two 


of the fineſt pearls that ever were ſeen, each of which 
was valued at about fifty thouſand pounds. One of 
theſe pearls ſhe took off, threw it into + the vinegar, 
and, after having made it melt, ſwallowed it. She 
was preparing to do as much by the other ; Plancus 
ſtopped her, and deciding the wager in her favour, 
declared Anthony overcome. Plancus was much in 
the wrong, to envy the queen the ſingular and peculiar 
glory of having devoured two millions in two cups. 
Anthony was embroiled with Cæſar. Whilſt his 
wife Fulvia was very active at Rome in ſupporting 
his intereſts, and the army of the Parthians was upon 
the point of entering Syria, as if thoſe things did not 
concern him, he ſuffered himſelf to be drawn away 
by Cleopatra to Alexandria, where they paſſed their 
time in games, amuſements, and voluptuouſneſs, treat- 
ing each other every day at exceſſive and incredible 
expences; which may be judged of from the tollow- 
ing circumſtance. _ 

(% A young Greek, who went to Alexandria to 


Rudy phyſick, upon the great noiſe thole feaſts made, 


had the curioſity to aſſure himſelf with his own eyes 
| about 


(o) Plut. in Anton. p. 928. 
® The ancients changed their tables to the diſgrace of royalty, the ſon of 
at every courſe. a comedian ( Clodius the fon of 
+ Vmegar is of force to melt the A ſof us) had doue ſomething of the 
bard ft things. Aceti ſuccus do- ſame hind, and often fwwallewed 
.mitor rerum, as Pliny ſays of it, pearls melted in that manner, from 
I. xxxiii c. 3. Cleopatra had not the ſole pleaſure of making the ex- 
ibe glory of the invention. Before, fence of his meals enormous. 
| Pilivs ZEſopi detraftam ex aure Metellz, 
Scilicet ut decis folidiim exſorberet, aceto 
Diluit inſignem baccam Hor. I. ii. Sat. 5. 
yt This other pearl was aſter- having cauſed it to be cut in two 
avards conſecrated to Venus by Au- tits fize was ſo extraordinary, that 
uflus, who carried it to Reme on it ſerved gor pendents in the cars of 
bis return from Alexandria; aud that goddgſr, | 
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adout them. Having been admitted into Anthony's 
kitchen, he ſaw, amongſt other things, eight wild 
boars roaſting whole at the ſame time. Upon which 
he expreſſed ſurpriſe at the great number of gueſts 
that he ſuppoſed were to be at this ſupper. , One of 
the officers could not forbear laughing, and told him, 
that they were not ſo many as he imagined, and 
that there could not be above ten in all: but that 
it was neceſſary every thing ſhould be ſerved in a de- 18 

ee of perfection, which every moment ceaſes and 
Foils “For (added he) it often happens, that An- 
« thony will order his. ſupper, and a moment after 
* forbid it to be ſerved, having entered into ſome 
« cunverfation that diverts him. For that reaſon not 
one but many ſuppers are provided, becauſe it is 
te hard to know at what time he will think fit to eat.“ 

Cleopatra, leſt Anthony ſhould eſcape her, never 
loſt ſight of him, nor quitted him day or night, but 
was always employed in diverting and retaining him 
in her chains. She played with him at dice, hunted 
with him, and when he exerciſed his troops was al- 
ways preſent. Her ſole attention was to amuſe him 
agreeably, and not to leave him time to conceive the 
leaſt diſguſt. 

One day, when he was fiſhing with an angle, and 
catched nothing, he was very much diſpleaſed on 
that account, becauſe the queen was of the party, 
and he was unwilling to ſeem to want addreſs or good. 
fortune in her preſence. It therefore came into his 
thoughts to order fiſhermen to dive ſecretly under 
water, and to faſten ſome of their large fiſhes to his 
hook, which they had taken before. That order was 
executed immediately, and Anthony drew up his, 
line ſeveral times, with a great fiſh at the end of it. 

This artifice did not eſcape the fair Egyptian. She 
affected great admiration and ſurpriſe at Anthony's 
good fortune; but told her friends privately what had 

ſſed, and invited them to come the next day, and 

ſpectators of a like pleaſantry. They did not 
tail. When they were all got into the * 
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and Anthony had thrown his line, ſhe commanded 
one of her people to dive immediately into the water, 
to prevent Anthony's divers, and to make faft a large 
ſalt fiſh, of thoſe that came from the kingdom of 
Pontus, to his hook. When Anthony perceived his 
line had its load, he drew it up. It is eaſy to ima- 

ine, what a great laugh aroſe at the ſight of that 

It fiſn; and Cleopatra ſaid to him, Leave the line, 
guod general, to us, the kings and queens of Pharos and 
Canopus: \your | buſineſs is to fiſh for cities, kingdoms, 
and. kings. | 
Whilſt Anthony amuſed himſelf in theſe puerile 
ſports and trifling diverſions, the news he received 
of: kabienus's conqueſts, at the head of the Parthian 
army, awakened him from his profound fleep, and 
obliged him to march againſt them. But having re- 
ceived advice, upon his route, of Fulvia's death, he 
returned to Rome, where he reconciled himſelf to 
young Cæſar, whoſe ſiſter Octavia he married, a 


| woman of extraordinary merit, who was lately be- J 
come a widow by the death of Marcellus. It was be- 
| lieved this marriage would make him forget Cleo- 5 
| A. M. patra. But having began his march againſt the Par- 1 
| Ant. J. C. thians, his paſſion for the Egyptian, which had ſome- þ 
| 39. thing of enchantment in it, re-kindled with more vio- : 
| lence than ever. 0 
2A. M. (y) This queen, in the midſt of the moſt violent | 
3966, l 1 a a — k 4 
Ant. J. C. paſſions, and the intoxication of pleaſures, / retained 5 


38. always a taſte for [polite learning, and the ſciences, 
In the place where ſtood the famous library of Alex- 
andria, which had been burnt ſome years before, as 
we have obſerved, ſhe erected a new one, to the aug- 
mentation of which Anthony very much contributed, 
by preſenting her the libraries of Pergamus, in which 

| were above two hundred thouſand volumes. She did 

| not collect books merely for ornament, ſne made uſe 

of them. There were few barbarous nations to 
whom ſhe ſpoke by an interpreter ; ſhe. anſwered moſt 
of them in their own language; the - Ethiopians, 

Tro- 


(p) Epiphan, de menſ. & pond. 
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Troglodytæ, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, Parthians. 
() She knew beſides ſeveral other\anguages ; where- 
as the kings, who had:reigned beforther in Egypt, had 
ſcarce been able to learn the Egypian, and ſome of 
them had even forgot the Macedonia, their natural 
bn onto. "r 093: oder we” 
Cleopatra, pretending herſelf 'the kwful wife of 


169 


; Auguſtus in his houſe, and ro entertain him at ſu Per. 


(20 Plut. in Anton. p. 927» ( Plin. I. xxxili. c. 235 
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the good goddeſs; won one of whoſe legs, even now, y 
lord, you are at fipper. FT 


A. M. (5) Anthony, believing he had made every thing 


ſecure in thae countries, led back his troops. 


Ant. I. C. From his imsatience to rejoin-Cleopatra, he haſtened 


his march ſo nuch, notwithſtanding the rigour of the 
ſeaſon and the continual ſnows, that he loſt eight 
thouſand men upon his route, and marched into Phœ- 
nicia with very few followers, He reſted there in 
expectation of Cleopatra: and as ſhe was flow in 
coming, he- fell into anxiety, grief, and languiſh- 
ment, which viſibly preyed upon him. She arrived at 
length with clothes and great ſums of money, for his 
troops. | | £300 


Octavia, at the ſame time, had quitted Rome to 
Join him, and was already arrived at Athens. Cleo- 
patra rightly perceived that ſhe came to diſpute An. 
thony's heart with her. She was afraid, that with 
Her virtue, wiſdom, and gravity of manners, if ſhe 
had time to make uſe of her modeſt, but lively and 
_ anſinvating, attractions to win her huſband, that ſhe 
would gain an abſolute power over him. To avoid 
which danger, ſhe affected to die for love of Anthony; 
and, with that view, made herſelf lean and wan, by 
taking very little nouriſhment. Whenever he entered 
ber apartment, ſhe looked upon him with an air of 
ſurpriſe and amazement; and when he left her, ſeemed 
to languiſh with ſorrow and dejection. She often con- 
trived to appear bathed in tears, and at the ſame mo- 
ment endeavoured to dry and conceal them, as to hide 
her weakneſs and diſorder. Anthony, who feared 
nothing ſo much as occaſioning the leaſt diſpleaſure to 
Cleopatra, wrote letters to Octavia, to order her to 
ſtay for him at Athens, and to come no farther, be- 
cauſe he was upon the point of undertaking ſome new 
expedition, At the requeſt of the king of the Medes, 
who promiſed him powerful ſuccours, he was, in reali- 
ty, making preparations to renew the war againſt the 
Parthians, 
. That 


* * 
= 


(s) Plat. in Autos. P- - 
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That virtuous Roman lady, diſſembling the wrong 


he did her, ſent to him to know, where it would be 


agreeable to him to have the preſents carried ſhe had 
deſigned for him, ſince he did not think fit to let 
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her deliver them in perſon. Anthony received this 


ſecond compliment no better than the firſt; and 
Cleopatra, who had prevented his ſeeing Octavia, 
would not permit him to receive any thing from 
her. Octavia was obliged therefore to return to 


Rome, without having produced any other effect 


by her voyage, than that of making Anthony more 
inexcuſable. This was what Cæſar deſired, in or- 
der to have a juſter reaſon for breaking entirely 
with him. | 

When Octavia came to Rome, Cæſar, profeſſing 
an high reſentment of the affront ſhe had received, 
ordered her to quit Anthony's houſe, and to go to 
her own, She anſwered, that ſhe would not leave 
her huſband's houſe; and that if he had no other rea- 
ſons for a war with Anthony, than what related to 
her, ſhe conjured him to renounce her intereſts. She 
accordingly always continued there, as if he had been 


preſent, and educated with great care and magnifi- 


cence, not only the children he had by her, but alſo 
thoſe of Fulvia. What a contraſt is here between 
Octavia and Cleopatra! In the midſt of reſentment 
and affronts, how worthy does the one ſeem of eſteem 
and reſpect, and the other, with all her grandeur and 
magnificence, of contempt and abhorrence. 

Cleopatra omitted no kind of arts to-retain Anthony 
in her chairs. Tears, careſſes, reproaches, menaces, 
all were employed. By dint of preſents ſhe had gained 
all who approached him, and in whom he placed 
moſt confidence. I hoſe flatterers repreſented to him, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, that it was utterly cruel and 
inhuman to abandon Cleopatra in the mournful con- 
dition ſhe then was; and that it would be the death 
of that unfortunate princeſs, who loved, and lived 
for him alone, They ſoftened and melted the heart 
of Anthony fo effectually, that for fear of occaſioning 

Vol. VII. s Cleopatra's 
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Cleopatra's death, he returned immediately to Alex- 


andria, and put off the Medes to the following ſpring. 


It was with great difficulty then, that he reſolved 
to leave Egypt, and remove himſelf from his dear 
Cleopatra, She agreed to attend him as far as the 
banks of the Euphrates. 

After having made himſelf maſter of Armenia, as 
well by treachery as force of arms, he returned to 
Alexandria, which he entered in triumph, draggin 
at his chariot-wheels the king of Armenia, laden wit 
chains of gold, and preſented him in that condition 
to Cleopatra, who was pleaſed to ſee a captive king 
at her feet. He unbent his mind at leiſure, after his 
great fatigues, in feaſts and parties of pleaſure, in 
which Cleopatra and himſelf paſſed night and day. 
That vain * Egyptian woman, at one of the banquets, 
ſeeing Anthony tull of wine, preſumed to aſk him to 
give her the Roman empire, which he was not aſhamed 
to promiſe her. | 

Before he ſet out on a new expedition, Anthony, 
to bind the queen to him by new obligations, and to 

ive her new proofs of his being entirely devoted to 

er, reſolved to ſolemnize the coronation of her and 
her children. A throne of maſſy gold was erected 
for that purpoſe in the palace, the aſcent to which 
was by ſeveral ſteps of ſilver. Anthony was ſeated 
upon his throne, dreſſed in a purple robe embroidered 
with gold, and buttoned with diamonds. On his fide 
he wore a ſeimetar, after the Perſian mode, the handle 
and ſheath of which were loaded with precious ſtones : 
he had a diadem on his brows, and a ſceptre of gold 
in his hand; in order, as he ſaid, that in that equi- 
page he might deferve to be the huſband of a queen. 
Cleopatra ſat on his right hand in a fhining robe, 
made of the precious linen appropriated to the uſe 
of the goddeſs Iſis, whoſe name and habit ſhe had the 
vanity to aſſume. Upon the ſame throne, but a little 
lower, fat Cæſario, the ſon of Julius Cæſar and Cleo- 


patra, 


* Hzc mulicr Ægyptia ab ebrio Romanum imperium petiit: & 
imperatore, pretium libidinum, promiſit Antonius, Flor, I. iv. c. 11 
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patra, and the two other children, Alexander and 
Ptolemy, whom ſhe had by Anthony. 

Every one having taken the place aſſigned them, 
the heralds, by the command of Anthony, and in the 
preſence of all the people, to whom the gates of the 
palace had been thrown open, proclaimed Cleopatra 
queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and Cœloſyria, in 
conjunction with her ſon Cæſario. They afterwards 
proclaimed the other princes kings of kings, and de- 
clared, till they ſhould poſſeſs a more ample inheri- 
tance, Anthony gave Alexander, the eldeſt, the king- 
doms of Armenia and Media, with that of Parthia, 
when he ſhould have conquered it; and to the youngeſt, 
Ptolemy, the kingdoms of Syria, Phcoenicia, and 
Cilicia.. Thoſe two young princes were dreſſed after the 
mode of the ſeveral countrics over which they were to 
reign. After the proclamation, the three princes, 
riſing from their ſeats, approached the throne, and 
putting one knee to the ground, kiſſed the hands of 
Anthony and Cleopatra. They had ſoon after a train 
aſſigned them, proportioned to their new dignity, and 
each his regiment of guards, drawn out of the princi- 
pal families of his dominions. 

Anthony repaired early into Armenia, in order to 
act againſt the Parthians, and advanced as far as the 
banks of the Araxis; but the news of what paſſed at 
Rome againſt him, prevented his going on, and in- 
duced him to abandon the Parthian expedition. He 
immediately detached Canidius with ſixteen legions, 
to the coaſt of the Ionian ſea, and joined them him- 
ſelf ſoon after at Epheſus, to be ready to act, in caſe 
of an open rupture between Cæſar and him; which 
there was great reaſon to expect. 

Cleopatra was of the party; and that occaſioned 
Anthony's ruin. His friends adviſed him to lend her 
back to Alexandria, till the event of the war ſhould 
be known, But that queen apprehending, that by 
Octavia's mediation he might come to an accommoda- 


tion with Cæſar, gained Canidius, by preſents of money, 


to ſpeak in her favour to Anthony, and to repreſent 
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to him, that it was neither juſt to remove a prin- 
ceſs from this war, who contributed ſo much towards 
it on her ſide; nor uſcful to* himſelf, becauſe her de- 
parture would diſcourage the Egyptians, of whom the 
greateſt part of his maritime forces conſiſted. Beſides, 
continued thoſe who talked in this manner, it did not 
appear, that Cleopatra was inferior, either in prudence 
or capacity, to any of the princes or kings in his 
army: ſhe, who had governed ſo great a kingdom ſo 
long, might have learnt, in her commerce with An- 
thony, how to conduct the moſt important and diffi- 
cult affairs with wiſdom and addreſs. Anthony did 
not oppoſe theſe remonſtrances, which flattered at 
once his paſſion and vanity. 

From Epheſus he repaired with Cleopatra to Samos, 
where the greateſt part of their troops had their ren- 
dezvous, and where they paſſed their time in feaſting 


and pleaſure. The kings, in their train, exhauſted 


themſelves in making their court by extraordinary ex- 
pences, and difplayed exceſſive luxury in their enter- 
rainments. 


(a) It was probably in one of theſe feaſts the cir- 


cumſtance happened, related by Pliny. Whatever 


paſſion Cleopatra profeſſed for Anthony, as he per- 
fectly knew her character for diſſimulation, and that 
ſhe was capable of the blackeſt crimes, he appre- 
hended, I know not upon what foundation, that ſhe 
might have thoughts of poiſoning him, ſor which rea- 
ſon he never touched any diſh at their banquet, till it 
had been taſted, It was impoſſible that the queen 
ſhould not perceive ſo manifeſt a diſtruſt. She em- 
ployed a very extraordinary method to make him ſen- 
ſible how ill-founded his fears were; and alſo, that if 
ſhe had fo bad an intention, all the precautions he 
took would be ineffectual. She cauſed the extremities 
of the flowers to be poiſoned, of which the wreaths, 
worn by Anthony and herſelf at table, according to 
the cuſtom of the ancients, were compoſed. When 
their heads began to grow warm with wine, in the 

height 

(4) Plin. I. xxi. c. 3. 


Gre. 


height of their gaiety, Cleopatra propoſed drinking 
off thoſe flowers to Anthony. He made no difficulty 
of it; and after having plucked off the end of his 
wreath with his fingers, and thrown them into his cup 
filled with wine, he was upon the point of drinking 
it, when the queen, taking hold of his arm, ſaid to 
him I am ite poiſoner, againſt whom you take ſuch 
mighty precaution. If it were poſſible for me to live with- 
out you, judge now whether I wanted either the opportu- 
nity or reaſon for ſuch an action. Having ordered a 
priſoner, condemned to die, to be brovght thither, 
the made him drink that liquor, upon which he died 
immediately. 

The court went from Samos to Athens, where they 
paſſed many days in the ſame exceſſes, Cleopatra 
ſpared no pains to obtain the ſame marks of affection 
and eſteem, Octavia had received, during her reſidence 
in that city, But whatever ſhe could do, the could 
extort from them only forced civilities, which termi- 
nated in a trifling deputation, which Anthony obliged 
the citizens to ſend to her, and of which he himſelf 
would be the chief, in quality of a citizen of Athens. 

(x) The new conſuls, Caius Soſius, and Domitius 


7Enobarbus, having declared openly for Anthony, , 3? Je. 


quitted Rome, and repaired to him. Cæſar, inſtead 
of ſeiſing them, or cauſing them to be purſued, or- 
dered it to be given out, that they went to him by his 
permiſſion ; and declared publickly, that all perſons, 
who were ſo diſpoſed, had his conſent to retire whither 
they thought fir. By that means he remained maſter 
at Rome, and was in a condition to decree, and act 
whatever he thought proper for his own intereſts, or 

contrary to thoſe of Anthony. ; 
When Anthony was apprized of this, he aſſembled 
all the heads of his party; and the reſult of their deli- 
berations was, that he ſhould declare war againſt 
Cæſar, and repudiate Octavia. He did both. An- 
thony's preparations for the war were ſo far advanced, 
that if he had attacked Cæſar vigorouſly without loſs 
| S723 of 
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of time, the advantage muſt inevitably have been 
wholly on his fide : for his adverſary was not then in 
a condition to make head againſt him, either by ſea or 
land, But voluptuouſneſs carried it, and the opera- 
tions were put off ro the next year. This was his 
ruin. Czlar, by his delay, had time to aſſemble all 
his forces. 

The deputies ſent by Anthony to Rome, to de- 
clare his divorce from Octavia, had orders to com- 
mand her to quit his houle, with all her children, and, 
in caſe of refuſal, to turn her out by force, and to 
leave nobody in it but the Son of Anthony by Fulvia, 
An ind:gnity the more ſenſible to Octavia, as a rival 
was the cauſe of it. However, ſtifling her reſent- 
ment, ſhe anſwered the deputies only with her tears; 
and as unjuſt as his orders were, ſhe obeyed them, and 
removed with her children, She even laboured to 
appeaſe the people, whom ſo unworthy an action had 
incenſed 2gainſt him, and did her utmoſt to mollity 
the rage of Cæſar. She repreſented to them, that it 
was inconſiſtent with the wiſdom and dignity of the 
Roman people, to enter into ſuch petty differences; 
that it was only a quarrel between women, which did 
not merit their reſentment about it; and that ſhe 
ſhould be very wretched, if ſhe were the occaſion of 
a new war; ſhe, who had ſolely conſented to her mar- 
riage with Anthony, from the hope, that it would 
prove the pledge of an union between him and Cæſar. 
Her remonſtrances had a different effect from her in- 
tentions, and the people, charmed with her virtue, 
had ſtill more compaſſion for her misfortune, and de- 
teſtation for Anthony than before. 

But nothing enraged them to ſuch an height as An- 
thony's will, which he had depoſited in the hands of 
the Veſtal virgins. This myſtery was revealed by (a) 
two perſons of conſular dignity, who, incapable of 
ſuffering the pride of Cleopatra, and the abandoned 
voluptuouſneſs of Anthony, had retired to Cæſar. 
As they had been witneſſes of this will, and knew the 


ſecret, 
(a) Titius and Plancus. 
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ſecret, they declared it to Cæſar. The Veſtals made 
great difficulty to give up an act confided to their 
care; alledging in their excuſe the faith of depoſits, 
which they were obliged to obſerve; and were deter- 
mined to be forced to it by the authority of the peo- 
ple. The will accordingly being brought into the 
Forum, theſe three articles were read in it: I. That 
Anthony acknowledged Cæſario the lawful fon of 
Julius Cæſar. II. That he appointed his ſons by 
Cleopatra to be his heirs, with the title of kings of 
kings. III. That he decreed, in cafe he ſhould die 
at Rome, that his body, after having been carried in 
pomp through the city, ſhould be laid the ſame even- 
ing on a bed of ſtate, in order to its being ſent to 
Cleopatra, to whom he left the care of his funeral in- 
terment. | 

There are ſome authors, however, who believe this 
will to be a piece contrived by Cæſar, to render An- 
thony more odious to the people. And indeed, what 
appearance was there, that Anthony, who well knew 
to what a degree the Roman people were jealous of 
their rights and cuſtoms, ſhould confide to them the 
execution of a teſtament, which violated them with 

lo much contempt ? | 
When Cæſar had an army and fleet ready, which 
ſeemed ſtrong enough to make head againſt his ene- 
my, he alſo declared war on his ſide. But in the de- 
cree granted by the people to that purpoſe, he cauſed 
it to be expreſſed, that it was againſt Cleopatra : it 
was from a refinement of policy he acted in that man- 
ner, and did not inſert Anthony's name in the declara- 
tion of war, though actually intended againſt him. 
For, beſides throwing the blame upon Anthony, by 
making him the aggreſſor in a war againſt his country, 
he arttully managed thaſe who were ſtill attached to 
him, whoſe number and credit might have proved for- 
midable, and whom he would have been under the 
neceſſity of declaring enemies to the commonwealth, 

if Anthony had been expreſsly named in the decree. 
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Anthony returned from Athens to Samos, where 
the whole fleet was aſſembled. It conſiſted of five 


hundred ſhips of war of extraordinary fize and ſtruc- 
. ture, having ſeveral decks one above another, with 


towers upon the head and ſtern of a prodigious height; 
ſo that thoſe ſuperb veſſels upon the ſea, might have 
been taken for floating iſlands. Such great crews 


were neceſſary for completely manning thoſe heavy 
machines, that Anthony, not being able to find mari- 


ners enough, had been obliged to take huſbandmen, 
artificers, muleteers, and all forts of people void of 
experience, and fitter to give trouble, than do ſervice. 

On board this fleet were two hundred thouſand foot, 
and twelve thouſand horſe. The kings of Libya, 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Comagena, and Thrace, 
were there in perſon; and thoſe of Pontus, Judæa, 
Lycaonia, Galatia, and Media, had ſent their troops. 
A more ſplendid and pompous ſight could not be 
ſeen, than this fleet when it put to ſea, and had un- 
turled its fails. But nothing equalled. the magnifi- 
cence of Cleopatra's galley, all flaming with gold; 
its fails of purple; its flags and ſtreamers floating in 
the wind, whilſt trumpets, and other inſtruments of 
war, made the heavens reſound with airs of joy and 
triumph. Anthony followed her cloſe in a galley al- 
molt as ſplendid. That * queen, drunk with her for- 
tune and grandeur, and hearkening only to her un- 
bridled ambition, fooliſhly threatened the Capitol with 
approaching ruin, and prepared with her infamous 
troop 


—Dum Capitolio 

Regina dementes ruinas, 

Funus & imperio par?bat, 
Contaminato cum grege turpium 

Morbo virorum ; quidlibet impotens 

Sperare, fortunaque dulci 


Ebria —— Hor, OA. xxxv1i. J. 1. 


Whilft drunk with fortune's heady wine, 

Fil” d with vaſt hope, though impotent in arms, 
The baughty queen coneeives the wild deſign, 

So much ber vain ambition charms ; 
With her polluted band of ſupple flaves, 
Her filken eunuchs, and her Pharian tnaves, 
The Capitol in duft to level low, 


And give Rome's empire, and the warld, a laſt and fatal blow ! 
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troop of eunuchs, utterly to ſubvert the Roman em- 
ire. 

On the other ſide, leſs: pomp and ſplendour was ſeen, 
but more utility. Cæſar had only two hundred and 
fifty ſhips, and fourſcore thouſand foot, with as many 
horſe as Anthony. Bur all his troops were choſen men, 
and on board his fleet were none but experienced ſea- 
men. His veſſels were not ſo large as Anthony's, but | 
they were much lighter, and fitter for ſervice. 1 

Cæſar's rendezvous was at Brunduſium, and An- 8 
thony advanced to Corcyra. Bur the ſeaſon of the 1 
year was over, and bad weather came on; fo that they ſ 
were both obliged to retire, and to put their troops 
into winter quarters, and their fleets into good ports, 
till ſpring came on. 

Anthony and Cæſar, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would A. M. 
admit, took the field both by ſea and land. The 3973. 
two fleets entered the Ambracian gulph in Epirus. + 
Anthony's braveſt and moſt experienced officers ad- 
viſed him not to hazard a battle by ſea, to ſend back 8 
Cleopatra into Egypt, and to make all poſſible haſte 8 
into Thrace or Macedonia, in order to fight there by | 
land ; becauſe his army, compoſed of good troops, | 

| 
| 


and much ſuperior in numbers to Cæſar's, ſeemed to 
promiſe him the victory; whereas a fleet ſo ill manned 
as his, how numerous ſoever it might be, was by no 
means to be relied on. But it was long ſince Anthony 
had not been ſuſceptible of good advice, and had 
acted only to pleaſe Cleopatra. That proud princeſs, 
who judged things ſolely from appearances, believed 
her fleet invincible, and that Cæſar's ſhips could not 
approach it without being daſhed to pieces. Beſides, 
ſhe perceived aright, that in caſe of misfortune, it 
would be eaſier for her to eſcape in her ſhips, than by 
land. Her opinion therefore took place againſt the 
advice of all the generals. 

The battle was fought upon the ſecond of Sep- 
tember, at the mouth of the gulph of Ambracia, 
near the city of Actium, in ſight of both the land- 
armies z 


* The 4th before the nones of September. 
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armies; the one of which was drawn up in battle 
upon the north, and the other upon the ſouth of that 
ſtrait, expecting the event. It was doubtful for 
ſome time, and ſeemed as much in favour of Anthony 
as Cæſar, till the retreat of Cleopatra. That queen, 
frightened with the noiſe of the battle, in which eve 
thing was terrible to a woman, took to flight, when 
ſhe was in no danger, and drew after her the whole 
Egyptian ſquadron, which conſiſted of ſixty ſhips of the 
line; with which ſhe ſailed for the coaſt of Pelopon- 
neſus. Anthony, who ſaw her fly, forgetting every 
thing, forgetting even himſelf, followed her precipi- 
tately, and yielded a victory to Ceſar, which till then 
he had exceedingly well-diſputed. It, however, coſt 
the victor extremely dear. For Anthony's ſhips fought 
ſo well after his departure, that though the battle be- 
gan betore noon, it was not over when night came 
on; ſo that Cæſar's troops were obliged to pals it on 
board their ſhips 

The next day, Cæſar ſecing his victory complete, 
detached a ſquadron in purſuit of Anthony and Cleo- 
patra. But that ſquadron deſpairing of ever coming 
up with them, becauſe fo far before it, ſoon returned 
to join the groſs of the fleet. Anthony having entered 
the admiral-galley, in which Cleopatra was, went and 
ſat down at the head of it; where, leaning his elbows 
on his knees, and ſupporting bis head with his two 
hands, he remained like a man overwhelmed with 
ſhame and rage; reflecting, with profound melan- 
choly, upon his ill conduct, and the misfortunes ſhe 
had brought upon him. He kept in that poſture, and 
in thoſe thoughts, during the three days they were 
going to * Txnarus, without ſeeing or ſpeaking to 
Cleopatra. At the end of that time, they ſaw each 
other again, and lived together as uſual. 

The land-army ſtill remained entire, and conſiſted 
of eighteen legions, and two-and-twenty thouſand 
horſe, under the command of Canidius, Anthony's 
lieutenant-general, and might have made head, and 

| given 
* Promantory of Laconia. 
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given Cæſar abundance of difficulty. But ſeeing 
themſelves abandoned by their generals, they ſur- 
rendered to Cæſar, who received them with open 
arms. 

From Tænarus Cleopatra took the route of Alex- 
andria, and Anthony that of Libya, where he had left 
a conſiderable army to guard the frontiers of that 
country. Upon his landing he was informed, that 
Scarpus, who commanded this army, had declared 
for Cæſar. He was ſo ſtruck with this news, which 
he had no room to expect, that he would have killed 
himſelf, and was with difficulty prevented from it by 
his friends. He therefore had no other choice to 
make, than to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria, where 
ſhe was arrived. | | 

When ſhe approached that port, ſhe was afraid, if 
her misfortune ſhould be known, that ſhe ſhould be 
refuſed entrance. She therefore cauſed her ſhips to 
be crowned, as if ſhe was returned victorious; and 
no ſooner landed, than ſhe cauſed all the great lords 
of her kingdom, whom ſhe ſuſpected, to be put to 
death, leſt they ſhould excite ſeditions againſt her, 


when they were informed of her defeat. Anthony 


found her in the midſt of theſe bloody execurions. 


Soon after ſhe formed another very extraordinary A. M. 


deſign. To avoid falling into Cæſar's hands, who, 
ſhe foreſaw, would follow her into Egypt, ſhe de- 
ſigned to have her ſhips in the Mediterranean carried 
into the Red-ſea, over the iſthmus, between them, 
which is no more than thirty leagues broad ; and 
afterwards to put all her treaſures on board thoſe ſhips, 
and others which ſhe had in that ſea. Bur the Arabi- 
ans, who inhabited the coaſt, having burnt all the 
ſhips ſhe had there, ſhe was obliged to abandon her 
delign. 

Changing therefore her reſolution, ſhe thought only 
of gaining Ceſar, whom ſhe looked upon as her con- 
queror, and to make him a ſacrifice of Anthony, whoſe 
misfortunes had rendered him indifferent to her. Such 
was this princeſs's diſpoſition, Though ſhe loved 

even 
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even to madneſs, ſhe had ſtill more ambition than 
love, and the crown being dearer to her than her huſ- 
band, ſhe entertained thoughts of preſerving it at the 
price of Anthony's life. But concealing her ſenti- 
ments from him, ſhe perſuaded him to fend ambaſſa- 
dors to Cæſar, to negociate a treaty of peace with 
him. She joined her ambaſſadors with his ; but gave 
them inſtructions to treat ſeparately for herſelf. Cæſar 
would not ſo much as ſee Anthony's ambaſſadors. He 
diſmiſſed Cleopatra's with a favourable anſwer. He 
paſſionately deſired to make ſure of her perſon and 
treaſures; her perſon, to adorn his triumph ; her 
treaſures, to enable him to diſcharge the debts he had 
contracted upon account of this war. He therefore 
gave her reaſon to conceive great hopes, in caſe ſhe 
would ſacrifice Anthony to him. 

The latter, after his return from Libya, had retired 
into a country-houſe, which he had cauſed to be 
built expreſsly on the banks of the Nile, in order to 
enjoy the converſation of two of his friends, who had 
followed him thither. In his retirement it might have 
been expected, that he would hear with pleaſure the 
wile diſcourſes of thoſe two philoſophers. But as 
they could not baniſh from his heart his love for Cleo- 
patra, the ſole cauſe of all his misfortunes, that paſ- 
ſion, which they had only ſuſpended, ſoon reſumed 
its former empire, He returned to Alexandria, aban- 
doned himſelf again to the charms and careſſes of Cleo- 
patra, and, with delign to pleaſe her, ſent deputies 
again to Cæſar, to demand life of him, upon the 
ſhameful conditions of paſſing it at Athens as a private 
perion z provided Cæſar would aſſure Egypt to Cleo- 
patra and her children, 

This ſecond deputation, not having met with a more 
favourable reception than the former, Anthony en- 
deavoured to extinguiſh in himſelf the ſenſe of his 
preſent misfortunes, and the apprehenſion of thoſe 
that threatened him, he abandoning himſelf immode- 
rately to feaſting and voluptuouſneis. Cleopatra and 
he regaled one another alternately, and ſtrove with 

emulation 
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emulation to exceed each other in the incredible mag- 
nificence of their banquets. 
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The queen, however, who foreſaw what might hap- 


pen, collected all forts of poiſons, and to try which 
of them occaſioned death with the leaſt pain, ſhe 
made the experiment of their virtues and ſtrength 


upon criminals in the priſons condemned to die. | 


Having obſerved that the ſtrongeſt poiſons cauſed 
death th 

thoſe which were gentle, brought on an eaſy, but ſlow 
death; ſhe tried the biting of venomous creatures, 
and cauſed various kinds of ſerpents to be applied to 
different perſons. She made theſe experiments every 
day, and diſcovered, at length, that the aſpick was 
the only one that cauſed neither torture nor convul- 
ſions ; and which, throwing the perſons bit into an im- 
mediate heavineſs and ſtupefaction, attended with a 
flight ſweating upon the face, and numbneſs of all 
the organs of ſenſe, gently extinguiſhed life; ſo that 
thoſe in that condition were angry when any one 
awakened them, or endeavoured to make them riſe, 
like people exceedingly ſleepy. This was the poiſon 
{he fixed upon, 7 8 
To diſpel Anthony's ſuſpicions and ſubjects of com- 
plaint, ſhe applied herſelf with more than ordinary 
ſollicitude in careſſing him. Though ſhe celebrated 
her own birth-day with little ſolemnity, and ſuitably 
to her preſent condition, ſhe kept that of Anthony 
with a ſplendour and magnificence, above what ſhe had 
ever inſtanced before; ſo that many of the gueſts who 
came poor to that feaſt, went rich from it. 

Cæſar, knowing how important it was to him not 
to leave his victory imperfect, marched in the begin- 
ning of the ſpring into Syria, and from thence far 
down before Peluſium. He ſent to ſummon the go- 
vernor to open the gates to him; and Seleucus, who 
commanded there tor Clcopatra, having received {e- 
cret orders upon that head, ſurrendered the place 
without waiting a ſiege. The rumour of this treaſon 
ſpread in the city. Cleopatra, to clear hericlft of the 

accu- 


e ſooneſt, but with great torment; and that 
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accuſation, put the wife and children of Seleucus into 
Anthony's hands, in order that he might revenge his 
treachery, by putting them to death. What a mon- 
ſter was this priaceſs! The moſt odious of vices were 
united in her perſon ; profeſſed immodeſty, breach of 
faith, injuſtice, cruelty, and, what crowns all the reſt, 
the falſe outſide of a deceitful amity, which covers a 
deſign formed to deliver up to his enemy the perſon. 
ſhe loads with the moſt tender careſſes, and with marks 
of the warmeſt and moft ſincere attachment. Such 
are the effects of ambition, which was her predomi- 


nant vice. 


Adjoining to the temple of Iſis, ſhe had cauſed 
tombs and halls to be erected, ſuperb as well for their 
beauty and magnificence, as their loftineſs and extent. 
Thither ſhe ordered her moſt precious moveables to be 
carried; gold, filver, jewels, ebony, ivory, and a large 
quantity of perfumes and aromatick wood; as if ſhe 
intended to raiſe a funeral-pile, upon which ſhe would 
conſume herſelf with her treaſures. Cæſar, alarmed 
for the latter, and apprehending, leſt her deſpair ſhould 
induce her to burn them, diſpatched every day fome 
perſon to her, to give her great hopes of the moſt 
kind and generous treatment, and nevertheleſs ad- 
vanced towards the city by great marches. | 

Upon arriving there, he encamped near the Hip- 
podrome. He was in hopes of making himſeif maſter 
of the city ſoon, by means of the intelligence he held 
with Cleopatra, upon which he relied no leſs than 
upon his army. | 

Anthony was ignorant of that princeſs's intrigues, 


and being unwilling to believe what was told him of 


them, prepared for a good defence. He made a 
vigorous fally, and after having ſeverely handled the 
beſiegers, and warmly purſued to the gates of their 
camp a detachment of horſe, which had been lent 
againſt him, he returned victorious into the city. 
This was the laſt effort of his expiring valour ; for 
after this exploit, his fortitude and ſenſe of glory 
abandoned him, or were never after of any ſervice to 


him. 


OFF EGEPT: 


him. Inſtead of making uſe of this advantage, and 
of applying himſelf ſeriouſly to his defence, by ob- 
ſerving the motions of Cleopatra, who betrayed him 
he came, completely armed as he, was, to throw him- 
ſelf at her feet, and to kiſs her hands. The whole 
palace of Alexandria immediately reſounded with ac- 
clamations, as if the ſiege had been raiſed ; and Cleo- 
patra, who had no thoughts but of amuſing Anthony, 
ordered a magnificent feaſt to be prepared, at which 
they paſſed the reſt of the day, and part of the night, 
together. 

Early on the morrow, Anthony reſolved to attack 
Cæſar by ſea and land. He drew up his land- army 
upon ſome eminences in the city, and from thence 
kept his gallies in view, which were going out of the 
port, in order to charge thoſe of Cæſar. He waited, 
without making any motion, to ſee the ſuccels of that 
attack; but was much aſtoniſhed, when he ſaw Cleo- 
patra's admiral ſtrike his flag, when he came in view 
of Cæſar's, and ſurrender his whole fleet to him. 

This treaſon opened Anthony's eyes, and made him 
give credit to what his friends had told him, of the 
queen's perfidy. In this extremity he was for ſigna- 
ling himſelf by an extraordinary act of valour, ca- 
pable, in his ſenſe, of doing him abundance of honour. 
He ſent to challenge Cæſar to ſingle combat. Cæſar 
made anſwer, that if Anthony was weary of life, there 
were other ways to die befides that. Anthony, ſeeing 
himſelf ridiculed by Cæſar, and betrayed by Cleopa- 
tra, returned into the city, and was a moment after 
abandoned by all his cavalry. Seiſed with rage and 
deſpair, he then flew. to the palace, with deſign to 
g himſelf upon Cleopatra, but did not find her 
there. 

That artful princeſs, who had forefeen what hap- 
__ to eſcape the rage of Anthony, had retired 
into the quarter where ſtood the tombs of the kings 
of Egypt, which was fortified with good walls, and 
of which ſhe ordered the gates to be cloſed. She 
cauſed Anthony to be told, that preterring an gs” 
able 
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able death to a ſhameful captivity, ſhe had killed her- 
ſelf in the midſt of her anceſtors tombs, where ſhe 
had alſo choſe her own ſepulchre. Anthony, too cre- 
dulous, did not give himſelf time to examine a piece 
of news, which he ought to have ſuſpected; after all 
Cleopatra's other infidelities; and ſtruck with the idea 
of her death, paſſed immediately from exceſs. of rage 
to the moſt violent tranſports of grief, and thought 
only of following her into the grave. 6.531 
Having taken this furious reſolution, he fhut him- 
ſelf up in his apartment with a ſlave, and havin 
cauſed his armour to be taken off, he commanded him 
to plunge his dagger into his breaſt. But that ſlave, 
full of affection, reſpect, and fidelity for his maſter, 
ſtabbed himſelf with it, and fell dead at his feet. 
Anthony, looking upon this action as an example for 
him to follow, thruſt his ſword into his body, and fell 
upon the floor in a torrent of his blood, which he 
mingled with that of his ſlave. At that moment an 
officer of the queen's guards came to let him know, 
that ſhe was alive. He no ſooner heard the name of 
Cleopatra pronounced, than he opened his dying eyes, 
and being informed that ſhe was not dead, he ſuffered 
his wound to be dreiled, and afterwards cauſed him- 
ſelf to be carried to the fort where ſhe had cauſed her- 
ſelf to be ſhut up, Cleopatra would not permit the 
gates to be opened to give him entrance, for fear of 
tome ſurpriſe ; but ſhe appeared at an high window, 
from whence ſhe threw down chains and cords, An- 
thony was made faſt to theſe, and Cleopatra aſſiſted 
by two women, who were the only perſons ſhe had 
brought with her into the tomb, drew him up. Never 
was there a more moving ſight. Anthony, all bathed 
in his blood, with death painted in his face, was drag- 
ged up in the air, turning his dying eyes, and extend- 
ing his feeble hands, towards Cleopatra, as if to con- 


jure her to receive his laſt breath; whilſt ſhe, with 


her features diſtorted, and her arms ftrained, pulled 
the cords with her whole ſtrength ; the people 8 
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who could give her no further aid, encouraging her 
with their cries. | 

When ſhe had drawn him up to her, and had laid 
him on a bed, ſhe tore her clothes upon him, and 
beating her breaſt, and wiping the blood from his 
wound, with her face cloſe to his, ſhe called him her 
prince, her lord, her deareſt ſpouſe. Whilſt ſhe made 
theſe mournful exclamations, ſhe cut off Anthony's 
hair, according to the ſuperſtition of the Pagans, 
who believed that a relief to thoſe who died a violent 
death, 

Anthony, recovering his ſenſes, and ſeeing Cleopa- 
tra's affliction, ſaid to her, to comfort her, that he 
thought himſelf happy as he died in her arms; and, 


that as to his defeat, he was not aſhamed of it, it be- 


ing no diſgrace for a Roman to be overcome by Ro- 
mans. He afterwards adviſed her to fave her life and 
kingdom, provided ſhe could do fo with honour, to be 
upon her guard againſt the traitors of her own court, 
as well as the Romans in Cæſar's train, and to truſt 
only Proculeius. He expired with theſe words. 

The ſame moment Proculeius arrived from Cæſar, 
who could not refrain from tears at the ſad relation of 
what had paſſed, and at the ſight of the ſword till 
reeking with Anthony's blood, which was preſented 
to him. He had particular orders to get Cleopatra 
into his hands, and to take her alive, if poſſible. 
That princeſs refuſed to ſurrender herſelf to him. 
She had however a converſation with him, without 
letting him enter the tomb. He only came cloſe to. 
the gates, which were well faſtened, but gave paſſage 
for the voice through cracks. They talked a conſider- 
able time together, during which ſhe continually aſked 


the kingdom for her children; whilſt he exhorted her 


to hope the beſt, and preſſed her to confide all her 
intereſts to Ceſar. | 

After having conſidered the place well, he went to 
make his report to Cæſar, who immediately ſent 
Gallus to talk again with her. Gallus went to the 


gates, as Proculeius had done, and ſpoke like him 
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through the crevices, protracting the converſation on 
purpoſe. In the mean while 3 brought a 
ladder to the wall, entered the tomb by the ſame 
window through which ſhe and her women had drawn 
up Anthony, and, followed by two officers who were 
with him, went down to the gate where ſhe was ſpeak- 
ing to Gallus. One of the two women, who were ſhut 
up with her, ſeeing him come, cried out, quite out of 
her ſenſes with fear and ſurpriſe, Oh unfortunate Cleo- 
patra, you are taken! Cleopatra turned her head, ſaw 
Proculeius, and would have ſtabbed herſelf with a 
dagger, which ſhe always carried at her girdle. But 
Proculeius ran nimbly to her, took her in his arms, 
and ſaid to her, You wrong yourſelf and Ceſar too, in de- 
priving bim of ſo grateful an occaſion of ſhowing his good- 
neſs and clemency. At the ſame time he forced the dag- 
ger out of her hands, and ſhook her robes, Icſt ſhe 
ould have concealed poiton in them. | 

Cæſar ſent one of his freemen, named Epaphroditus, 
with orders to guard her carefully, to prevent her 
making any attempt upon herſelf, and to behave to her, 
at the lame time, with all the regard and complacency 
ſhe could deſire : he likewiſe inſtructed Proculeius to aſk 
the queen what ſhe deſired of him. 

Cæſar afterwards prepared to enter Alexandria, the 
conqueſt of which there were no longer any to diſpute 
with him. He found the gates of it open, and all the 
inhabitants in extreme conſternation, not knowing what 
they had to hope or fear, He entered the city, con- 
verſing with the philoſopher Ariæus, upon whom he 
leant with an air of familiarity, to ſignify publickly the 
regard he had for him. Being arrived at the palace, 
he aſcended a tribunal, which he ordered to be erected 
there; and ſeeing the whole people proſtrate upon the 
ground, he commanded them to riſe. He then told 
them, that he pardoned them for three reaſons: the 
firſt, upon the account of Alexander their founder; the 
lecond, for the beauty of their city; and the third, for 
the fake of Arizus, one of their citizens, whoſe merit 
and knowledge he eſteemed, _ 

ro- 
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Proculeius, in the mean time, acquitted himſelf of 
his commiſſion to the queen, who at firſt aſked nothin 
of Cæſar, but his permiſſion to bury Anthony, which 
was granted her without difficulty, She ſpared no 
colt to render his interment magnificent, according to 
the cuſtom of Egypt. She cauſed his body to be em- 
balmed with the moſt exquiſite perfumes of the Eaſt, 
and placed it amongſt the tombs of the kings of 
Egypt. | f 
Cæſar did not think proper to ſee Cleopatra in the 
firſt days of her mourning: but when he believed he 
might do it with decency, he was introduced into her 
chamber, after having aſked her permiſſion ; being 
deſirous to conceal his deſigns under the regard he 
profeſſed for her. She was laid upon a little bed, in 
a very ſimple and neglected manner. When he en- 
tered her chamber, though ſhe had nothing on bur a 
ſingle tunick, ſhe roſe immediately, and went to throw 
herſelf at his feet, horribly disfigured, her hair looſe 
and diſordered, her viſage wild and hagged, her voice 
faultering, her eyes almoſt diſſolved by exceſſive weep- 
ing, and her bolom covered with wounds and bruilcs. 
That natural grace and lofty mien, which derived from 
her beauty, were, however, not wholly extinct; and 
notwithſtanding the deplorable condition to which ſhe 
was reduced, even through that depth of grief and 
dejection, as from a dark cloud, ſhot forth pointed 
graces, and a kind of radiance, which brightened in 
her looks, and in every moment of her countenance. 
Though ſhe was almoſt dying, ſhe did not deſpair of 
inſpiring that young victor with love, as ſhe had former- 
ly done Cæſar and Anthony. 
The chamber where ſhe received him was full of 
the portraits of Julius Cæſar. My lord (faid ſhe 
% to him pointing to thole pictures) behold thoſe 
images of him who adopted you his ſucceſſor in 
the Roman empire, and to whom | was obliged for 
my crown.” Then taking letters out of her boſom, 
which ſhe had concealed in it; “ See alſo (ſaid ſhe, 
«© kiſfing them) the dear teſtimonics of his love.“ 
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She afterwards read ſome of the moſt render of them, 
n upon them, at proper intervals, with 
moving exclamations, and paſſionate glances; but ſhe 
employed thoſe arts with no ſucceſs; for whether her 
charms had no longer the power they had in her 
youth, or that ambition was Cæſar's ruling paſſion, he 
did not ſeem affected with either her perſon or conver- 
ſation; contenting himſelf with exhorting her to take 
courage, and with aſſuring her of his good intentions. 
She was far from not diſcerning that coldneſs, from 
which ſhe conceived no good augury; but diſſembling 
her concern, and changing the diſcourſe, ſhe thanked 
him for the compliments Proculeius had made her in 
his name, and he had thought fit to repeat in perſon. 
She added, that in return ſhe would deliver to him 
all the treaſures of the kings of Egypt. And in ef- 
fect, ſhe put an inventory into his hands of all her 
moveables, jewels, and revenues. And as Seleucus, 
one of her treaſurers, who was preſent, reproached 
her with not declaring the whole, and with havin 
concealed part of her moſt valuable effects; incenſed 
at ſo great an inſult, ſhe roſe up, ran to him, and 
gave him ſeveral blows in the face. Then turning 
towards Cæſar, Is it not a horrible thing (ſaid ſhe 
« to,him) that when you have not diſdained to viſit 
me, and have thought fit to conſole me in the ſad 
condition I now am, my own domeſticks ſhould 
accuſe me before you of retaining ſome woman's 
jewels, not to adorn a miſerable perſon as I am, 
but for a preſent to your ſiſter Octavia, and your wife 
Livia; that their protection may induce you to afford 
a more favourable treatment to an untortunate prin- 
* | 
Cæſar was exceedingly pleaſed to hear her talk in 
that manner, not doubting but the love of life inſpired 
her with ſuch language. He told her, ſhe might diſ- 
poſe as ſhe pleaſed of the jewels ſhe had reſerved: 
and after having aſſured her, that he would treat her 


cc 


with more generoſity and magnificence than ſhe could 


imagine 
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imagine, he withdrew,_ imagining that he had deceived 
her, and was deceived himſelf. 

Not doubting but Cæſar intended to make her ſerve 
as an ornament to his triumph, ſhe had no other 
thoughts than to avoid that ſhame by dying. She 
well knew that ſhe was obſerved by the guards who 
had been aſſigned her, and under colour of doing her 
honour, followed her every where; and beſides, that 
her time was ſhort, Cæſar's departure approaching, 
The better therefore to amuſe him, ſhe ſent to deſire, 
that ſhe might go to pay her laſt duty at the tomb of 
Anthony, and take her leave of him. Cæſar having 
granted her that permiſſion, ſhe went thither accord- 
ingly to bathe that tomb with her tears, and to aſſure 
Anthony, to whom ſhe addreſſed her diſcourſe as if 
he had been preſent before her eyes, that ſne would 
ſoon give him a more certain proof of her affection. 

After that fatal proteſtation, which ſhe accompanied 
with ſighs and laments, ſhe cauſed the tomb to be 
covered with flowers, and returned to her chamber. 
She then went into a bath, and from the bath to table, 
having ordered it to be ſerved magnificently. When 
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ſhe roſe from table, ſhe wrote a letter to Cæſar; and 


having made all quit her chamber except her two 
women, ſhe ſhut the door, ſat down upon a bed, and 
aſked for a baſket of figs, which a peaſant had Jately 
brought. She placed it by her, and a moment after 
lay down as if ſhe had fallen aſleep. But that was 
the effect of the aſpick, which was concealed amongſt 
the fruit, and had ſtung her in the arm, which ſhe had 
held to it. The poiſon immediately communicated, 
itſelf to the heart, and killed her without pain, or be- 
ing perceived by any body. The guards had orders 
to let nothing paſs without a ſtrict ſearch into it; but 
the diſguiſed peaſant, who was one of the queen's 
faithful ſervants, played his part ſo well, and there 
appeared ſo little appearance of deſign in a baſket of 
figs, that the guards ſuffered him ro enter. Thus all 
Cæſar's precautions were ineffectual. 
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He did not doubt Cleopatra's reſolution, after having 
read the letter ſhe had written to him, to deſire that he 
would ſuffer her body to be laid in the fame tomb with 
that of Anthony, and inſtantly diſpatched two officers 
to prevent it. But notwithſtanding all the haſte they 
could make, they found her dead. 

That“ princeſs was too haughty, and too much 
above the vulgar, to ſuffer herſelf to be led in triumph 
at the wheels of the victor's chariot. Determined to 
die, and thence become capable of the fierceſt reſo- 
lutions, ſhe ſaw, with dry eyes, and indifference, the 
mortal venom of the aſpick glide into her veins. 

She died at thirty-nine years of age, of which ſhe 
had reigned twenty-two from the death of her father. 
The ſtatues of Anthony were thrown down, and thoſe 
of Cleopatra remained as they were; Archibius, who 
had long been in her ſervice, having given Cæſar a 
thouſand talents, that they might not treated as 
Anthony's had been. 


After Cleopatra's death, Egypt was reduced into a 
province of the Roman empire, and governed by a 
prefect ſent thither from Rome. The reign of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, to date its commencement from 
the death of Alexander the Great, had continued two 
hundred fourſcore and thirteen years, from the year 


of the world 368 1, to 3974. 
; 8 c oN 


Aua & jacentem viſere regiam 


Vulta ſereno fortis, & aſperas 
Tractare ſerpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum ; 
Deliberaia morte ferocior : 
Szvis Liburnis ſcilicet invidens 
Privata deduci {uperho 
Non humilis mulier triumpho. 
Hor. Od. xxxvii. J. 1. 
Not the dark palace of the realms below 
Can awe the furious purpoſe of her ſoul ; 
Calmly ſbe looks from her ſuperior woe, 
That can both death and fear control ; 
Prowokes the ſerpent's fling, his rave diſdain, 
Avid joys to feel his poiſon in ber veins. 
Irvidious to the wittor's fancy'd pride, 
She will not from her own deſcend, 
Diſerac'd, a wulgar captive, by his ſide, 
His pompous triumph to attend ; 
But fiercely flies to death, and bids ber ſorrows end. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. 


E have ſeen hitherto, without ſpeaking of the 

firſt and ancient kingdom of Egypt, and of 
ſome ſtares ſeparate, and in a manner entirely diſtinct 
from the reſt, three great ſucceſſive empires, founded 
on the ruins of each other, ſubſiſt during a long ſeries 
of ages, and at length entirely diſappear; the empire 
of the Babylonians, the empire of the Medes and 
Perſians, and the empire of the Macedonians and 
the Grecian princes, ſucceſſors of Alexander the 
Great. A fourth empire ariſes, that of the Romans, 
which having already ſwallowed up moſt of thoſe 
which have preceded it, will extend its conqueſts, and 
after having ſubjected all to its power by force of 
arms, be itſelf torn in a manner into different pieces, 


— 
— 
8 


and by 18. ſo diſmembered, make way for the eſta- 


bliſnment of almoſt all the kingdoms, which now di- 
vide Europe, Aſia, and Africa, Behold here, to 
ſpeak properly, an abridged picture of all ages; of 
the glory and power of all the empires of the world ; 
in a word, of all that human greatneſs has of molt 
{plendid, and moſt capable of exciting admiration ! 
All theſe, by an happy concurrence, generally unite 
in it: height of genius, delicacy of taſte, attended 
with folid judgement; the excellent taſte of eloquence, 
carried to the higheſt degree of perfection, without 
departing from the natural and the true; the glory of 
arms, with that of arts and ſciences; valour in con- 
quering, and ability in government. What a multi- 
tude of great men of every kind does it not preſent 
to your view ! What powerful, what glorious kings | 

U 4 What 
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What great captains! What famous conquerors ! 


-What wiſe magittrates ! What learned philoſophers ! 


What admirable legiſlators! We are tranſported with 
beholding in certain ages and countries, as if peculiar 
to themſelves, an ardent zeal for juſtice, a paſſionate 
love for their country, a noble diſintereſtedneſs, a ge- 
nerous contempt of riches, and an eſteem for poverty, 
which aſtoniſh and amaze us, ſo much they appear 
above human nature. ex-. | 

In this manner we think and judge. But whilſt we 
are in admiration and extaſy at the view of ſo many 


ſhining virtues, the Supreme Judge, who can alone 


eſtimate all things, ſees nothing in them but trifle, 
meanneſs, vanity, and pride; and, whilſt mankind 
are continually buſied in perpetuating the power of 
their families, in founding kingdoms, and eternizing 
themſelves, if that were poſſible, God, from his 
throne on high, overthrows all their projects, and 
wakes even their ambition the means of executing his 
Purpoles, infinitely ſuperior to our underſtandings. 
He alone knows his operations and deſigns. All ages 


are preſent to him: Fe ſeeth from everlaſting to everlaſt- 


ing (a). He has aſſigned all empires their fate and 
duration. In all the different revolutions, we have 
ſeen that nothing has come to paſs by chance. We 
know, that under the image of that ſtatue, which 
Nebuchodonolor ſaw, of an enormous height and ter- 
rible aſpect, with the head of gold, the breaſt and 
arms of ſilver, the belly and thighs of braſs, and the 
legs of iron mixed with clay, God thought fit to re- 
preſent the four great empires, uniting in them, as 
we have ſeen in the courſe of this hiſtory, all that is 
glorious, grand, formidable, and powerful. And of 
what has the Almighty occaſion for overthrowing this 
immenſc coloſſus? (4) A /mall ſtone was cut out witbh- 
out bands, which ſnicte the image upon his feet, that were 
of iron and clay, and brake them to pieces. Then was 
the iren, the clay, the braſs, the filver, and the gold 
broken to pieces together, and became like the chaff of the 


ſummer 


a) Eceleſ. xxxix. 19. | (% Dan. ji. 34, 33. 
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ſummer threſhing-floors, and the wind carried them away, 
that no place was found for them; and the flone that 


ſmote the image became a great mountain, and filled tha 
whole earth. 


We ſee with our own eyes the accompliſhment” of 
this admirable prophecy of Daniel, at leaſt in part. 
Jesus ChRIisr, who deſcended to clothe himſelf with 
fleſh and blood in the ſacred womb of the bleſſed 
virgin, without the participation of 'man, is the ſmall 
ſtone that came from the mountain without human 
aid. The prevailing characteriſticks of his perſon, of 
his relations, his appearance, his manner of teaching, 
his diſciples, in a word, of every thing that relates to 
him, were ſimplicity, poverty, and humility ; which 
were ſo extreme, that they concealed from the eyes of 
the proud Jews the divine luſtre of his miracles, how 
ſhining ſoever it was, and from the ſight of the devil 
himſelf, as penetrating and attentive as he was, the 
evident proofs of his divinity. 

Notwithftanding that ſeeming weakneſs, and even 
meanneſs, Jesus Car1sT will certainly conquer the 
whole univerſe. It is under this idea a prophet repreſents 
him to us: (c) He went forth conquering and to conquer. 
His work and miſſion are, 4 /et up a kingdom for his 
Father, which ſhall never be deſtroyed; and the kingdom | 
which ſhall not be left to other people; like thoſe of | 
which we have ſeen in the hiſtory ; but it ſhall break in 
pieces, and conſume all theſe kingdoms, and it fhall ſtand | 
for ever. | 

The power granted to Jesvs CHRIS, the founder | 
of this empire, is without bounds, meaſure, or end, | 
The kings, who glory ſo much in their puiſſance, | 
have nothing which approaches in the leaſt to that of 
Jesus CHRIST. They do not reign over the will of 
man, which is real dominion. Their ſubje&s can 
think as they pleaſe independently of them. There 
are an infinitude of particular actions done without 
their order, and which eſcape their knowledge, as 
well as their power. Their deſigns often — 

an 
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and come to nothing, even during their own lives, 
But with JEsus CHRIST it is quite otherwiſe. (d) All 
power is given unto him in heaven and in earth. He ex- 
erciſes it principally upon the hearts and minds of 
men. Nothing is done without his order or permiſ- 
ſion. Every thing is diſpoſed by his wiſdom and 
power. Every thing co-operates, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the accompliſhment of his deſigns. 

Whilſt all things are in motion and fluctuate upon 
earth; whilſt ſtates and empires paſs away with incre- 
dible rapidity, and human race, vainly employed in 
the external view of theſe things, are alſo drawn in 
by the ſame torrent, almoſt without perceiving it 
there paſſes in ſecret an order and diſpoſition of things 
unknown and inviſible, which however determine our 
fate to all eternity. The duration of ages has no 
other end, than the formation of the bodies of the 
elect, which augments and tends daily towards per- 
fection. When it ſhall receive its final accompliſhment 
by the death of the laſt of the elect, (e) Then cometh 
the end, when he ſhall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father ; when be ſhall have put down all 
rule, and all authority, and power. God grant that we 
may have all our ſhare in that bleſſed kingdom, whoſe 
law is truth, whoſe king is love, and whoſe duration is. 
eternity. Fiat, Fiat. 


(4) Matth. xxviii. 18. (e) 1 Cor. xv. 24. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HRONOLOGY is the knowledge of times. 
(} It ſhows to what year the events related in 
hiſtory are to be referred. The years uſed for meaſur- 
ing the duration of time are either ſolar or lunar, 

The Solar Year is that ſpace between one equinox 
and another of the ſame denomination the next year: 
for inſtance, from the vernal equinox to the vernal 
equinox following, which contains 365 days five hours 
and forty-nine minutes. 

The Lunar Year is compoſed of twelve lunar months, 
of which each is twenty-nine days twelve hours and 
forty-four minutes, that make in all 354 days, eight 
hours, and forty-eight minutes. 

Both of theſe years are called Aſtronomical, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from that vulgarly uled, which is termed 
Civil or Political, 

Though nations may not agree amongſt themſelves 
in the manner of determining their years, ſome regu- 
lating them by the ſun's motion, and others by the 
moon's, they however generally uſe the ſolar year in 
chronology. It ſeems at firſt, that as the lunar years 
are ſhorter than the ſolar, that inequality ſhould pro- 
duce ſome error in chronological calculations. Bur it 
is to be obſerved, that the people who uſed lunar years, 
added a certain number of intercalary days to make 
them agree with the ſolar ; which reconcile them with 


each other, or at leaſt, it there be avy difference, it 
| may 
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may be neglected, when the queſtion is only to de- 
termine the year in which a fact has happened. 

In Chronology there are certain times diſtinguiſhed 
by ſome great event, to which all the reſt are refer- 
red. Theſe are called Epochs, from a Greek word, 
which ſignifies to ſtay, becauſe we ſtay there to con- 
ſider, as from a reſting- place, all that has happened 
before or after, and by that means to avoid anachro- 
niſms, that is to ſay, thoſe errors which induce con- 
fuſion of times. 

The choice of the events which are to ſerve as 
epochs, is arbitrary, and a writer of hiſtory may take 
ſuch as beſt ſuit his plan. 

When we begin to compute years from one of theſe 
points diſtinguiſhed by a conſiderable event, the enu- 
meration and ſeries of fuch years is called Aras. 
There are almoſt as many ras as there have been 
different nations. The principal, and moſt uſed, are 
thoſe of the World, of Jeſus Chriſt, of the Olympiads, 
and of Rome. I ſhould have been glad to have uſed 
all the four in the Chronological Table at the end of 
my hiſtory, But the narrow compaſs of theſe pages, 
obliges me to confine mylelf tro the two moſt famous, 
that is to fay, that of 7he World, and that of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Every body knows, that the Olympiads derive their 
origin from the Olympick games, which were celebrated 
in Peloponneſus. near the city of Olympia. Thele 
games were ſo folemn, that Greece made them her 
epoch for computing her years. By Olympiad is meant 
the ſpace of four years complete, which is the time 
that elapſed between one celebration of games and an- 
other. The firſt uſed by chronoſogers begins, ac- 
cording to Uſher, in the ſummer of the years of the 
World 3228, before Chriſt 775. When the time on 
which an event happened is reckoned by the Olympiads, 
authors ſay the firſt, ſecond, or third, &c. year of ſuch 
an Olympiad ; which being once known, it 1s eaſy to 
find the year of the world to which the fame fact is to 
be referred ; and in like manner, when the year of the 


world 
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world is known, it is eaſy, to find that of the Olym- 
piad which agrees with it. 

Rome was built, according to Varro's ( hronology, 
in the year of the world 3251, and the 753d before 
Jeſus Chriſt, Cato dates the foundation ot that city 
two years later, in the year of the world 3283, 
before Jeſus Chriſt 751, I. ſhall follow the opinion of 
the latter in my Roman hiſtory, The years reckoned 
from this epgch are called indifferently years of Rome, 
or years from the foundation of the city, 

The Julian period is alſo a famous era in chronology, 
uſed principally for reckoning the years before Chriſt. 
I am going to explain wherein this periad conſiſts, and 
its uſe : but firſt J muſt give the reader an idea of the 
three cycles, of which it is compoſed. 

By the word cycle, the revolution of a certain num- 
ber of years is underſtood, 

The Solar Cycle is a term of twenty-eight years, 
which includes all the variations that the Sundays and 
days of the week admit, that is to ſay, at the end of 
twenty-eight years the ſeven firſt letters of the alpha- 
bet, which are uſed in the calendar for noting the day 
of the week, and which are called Dominical letters, 
return in the ſame order in which they were at firſt. 
To underſtand what I have now ſaid, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that if the year had only fifty-two weeks, there 
would be no change in the order of the nominical 
letters. But as it has a day more, and two in leap- 
year, that produces all the variations included in the 
ſpace of twenty-eight years, of which the ſolar cycle 
conſiſts, 

The Lunar Cycle, called alſo the Golden Number, 
is the revolution of nineteen years, at the end of which 
the moon returns, within an hour and a half, to the 
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ſame point with the ſun, and begins its lunations again 


in the ſame order as at firſt. We are indebted for the 
invention of the cycle to Methon, a famous Athenian 
altronomer. Before the invention of the epacts, it was 
uſed for marking the days of the new moon in the ca- 
lendar. ; | — 

ET Beſides 


| 
| 
| 
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Beſides theſe two cycles, chronologers admit a third 
alſo, called Indictiun. This is a revolution of fifteen 
years, of which the firſt is called the firſt Indiction, the 
ſecond the ſecond Indiction, and fo on to the fifteenth, 
after which they begin again to count the firſt indic- 
tion, Cc. 

The firſt indiction is generally ſuppoſed to have be- 
gan three years before the birth of Chriſt. 

If theſe three cycles, that is to ſay, 28, 19 and 15, 
are multiplied by each other, the product will be 7980, 
which is what is called the Julian period. | 

One of the properties of this period, is to give the 
three characteriſtick cycles of each year, that is to ſay, 
the current year of each of the three cycles ; for exam- 
ple, every body knows that the vulgar era com- 


mences at the year 4714 of the Julian period. If that 


number be divided by 28, what remains * after the 
diviſion, ſhows the ſolar cycle of that year. In the 
fame manner the lunar cycle and the indiction may be 
found. It is demonſtrated, that the three numbers 
which expreſs theſe three cycles, cannot be found again 
in the ſame order in any other year of the Julian period. 
It is the ſame in reſpect to the cycles of other years. 

If we trace this period back to its firſt year, that is 
to ſay, to the year when the three cycles, of which it 
is compoſed, began, we ſhall find it precede the crea- 
tion of the world 710 years; ſuppoſing the creation 
to precede the vulgar æra only 4004 years. 

This period is called Julian, becauſe it is made to 
agree with the years of Julius Cæſar. Scaliger in- 
vented it to reconcile the ſyſtems that divided the chro- 


nologers concerning the length of time elapſed ſince 


the beginning of the world. There are who believe 
that only 4e04 years of the world are to be reckoned 
before Jeſus Chriſt. Others give more extent to that 
ſpace, and augment the number of years of which it 
conſiſts, Theſe variations diſappear when the Julian 
period 

* I ſay what remains, and not the period, and what remains after 
the quotient, as ſome authors do; for the diviſion, ſhows the year of the 


the quotient expreſſes the number of current cycle. 
cycles elapſed ſince the beginning of 
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period is uſed, for every body agrees in reſpect to the 
year in which it began, and there is nobody who does 
not know, that the firſt year of the vulgar æra falls 
in the 4714th of that period. Thus in the Julian pe- 
riod there are two fixed points, which unite all ſyſtems, 
and reconcile all chronologers. * 

It is eaſy to find the year of the Julian period, that 
anſwers to any year whatſoever of the vulgar zra of 
the world. For as the beginning of the Julian period 
precedes that æra 710 years, by adding that number 
to the year propoſed of the æra of the world, we have 
the year of the Julian period that anſwers to it. For in- 
ſtance, we know that the battle of Arbela was fought 
in the year of the world 3673. If to that number we 
add 710, it will be 4383, which number expreſſes the 
year of the Julian period, to which the battle of Arbela 
is to be referred. 

[t remains for me to ſay a few words upon the or- 
der I have obſerved in my Chronological Table. At 
firſt I propoſed to make as many columns as there are 
different nations in my book, whoſe hiſtory falls our 
in the ſame times, and to place them all in the ſame 
line with each other, in order that all the events that 
happened in the ſame year might be ſeen at one view. 
But, beſides my not having ſufficient room to place ſo 
many columns ſide by ſide with each other, I found 
that I ſhould have been obliged to leave too many blank 
ſpaces, which would have conſiderably lengthened the 
tables, and in conſequence ſwelled the volume, which, 
as It is, is very large. I therefore choſe to ſeparate the 
Carthaginians and Syracuſans, and to give their chro- 
nology apart. The hiſtories of thoſe two people are 
abundantly interwoven with each other, and have little 
relation to thoſe of the other nations of whom I have 
treated. 

The reader knows that hitherto I have not entered 
into chronological diſcuſſions, and undoubtedly does not 
expect that I ſhould do ſo now. I ſhall generally follow 
Uſher, whom I have choſen for my guide in this ſubject. 
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ASSYRIANS. | 
A. M. . 1 we YR | Ant. J. c. 


de Ninn, founder of the firſt empire of the Aﬀy- 3304. 
Nix us, the ſon of Nimrod. 


SEMIRAM1S; ſhe reigned 42 years, 


| Nix vas. 


1 The hiſtory of the ſucceſſors of Ninyas for 


thirty generations, except of Phul and 
Sardanapalus, is unknown, 


A. M. 


1816. 


1915, 


1920. 


2084. 


2148. 
2179. 
2276. 
2298. 


2427. 


2448. 


A 3] ACHES 


RGY.PT. 


Menezes, or Mesranm, 
firſt king of Egypt. 


BusIrrs, 
OsyMANDIAS, 
UcnorEvs. 


Motxis. 


The king-ſhepherds ſeiſe 
the Lower Egypt. They 
reign 260 years. 

Abraham enters Egypt, 
where Sarah is in great 
danger from one of the 
king-ſhepherds, 


THreTH Mos expels the 
king ſhepherds, and reigns 
in the Lower Egypt. 

Joſeph is carried into 
Egypt, and ſold to Poti- 
phar. | 

Jacob goes into Egypt 
with his family. 

Rameses Mitamun be- 


— to reign in Egypt. 
e perſecutes the Iſrae- 
wu, + < 

CEcroPs carries a co- 
lony from Egypt, and 
founds the kingdom of 
Athens. - 


Vor. VII. 


GREECE. 


Foundation of the king- 
dom of Sicyon. 


Foundation of the king- 
dom of Argos Deluge of 
Ogyges in Attica. 


Foundation of the king- 


dom of Athens by, Ce- 
crops. He inſtitutes the 
Alcopagus. 
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2188. 


2089. 
2084. 


1920. 


18 56. 
1825. 


1728. 
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EGYPT. It. 
A. M. Ant. J. C. 


2494. 3 the eldeſt ſon of Rameſes, ſucceeds 1510. 
im. 
2513. The Iſraclites quit Egypt. Amenophis is ſwallowed 1491. 
? : up in the Red-fen. Sefoltris his ſon — him. " 

divided Egypt into thirty names, or diſtricts, renders 
Ethiopia tributary, conquers Aſia, and ſubjects the Scy- 
thians as far as the Tanais, On his return into Egypt 
he kills himſelf after a reign of 33 years, 


2547. Patron ſucceeds Seſoſtris. | 4457. 


1800. ProTEus, la bis reign Paris is driven into Egypt 1204. 
on his return to Troy with Helen. 


REAMPSINITH., 

Cueors. 

CHEPHREM, 

MycEeRrinus. 

ASYCHIS, 
| The fix preceding reigns were 170 years in duration, 
but it is hard to aflign the length of each of them im 
particular, 


2991. Pauanxaon, king of Egypt, pives his daughter in 1013. 
marriage to Solomon, 

3026, Sesac, otherwiſe called Seſonchis. It was with him 978, 
that Jeroboam took refuge, 


| T AB L E. 397 
+ „ Ant. J. C. 
4488. . — ſucceſſor of Cecrops, happens Deu- 1516. 
on' be. 
Foundation of the kingdom of Lacedæmonis, of 


which Lelex ls the firſt king. 


2530, Datavs, brother of Seloſtris, leaves Egypt, and 14744 
retires into the Peloponneſus, where he makes himſelf 
maſter of Atgos. | 

Perſeus, the fifth of Danaus's ſucceſſors, having un- 
fortunately killed his grandfather, abandons Argos, and 

| founds the kingdom of Myczne. | 

2628, Sxsxruus, the ſop of Zolus, makes himſelf maſter 1376. 
of Corinth. | 

2710. The deſeendents of Siſyphus are driven out of Corinth 1294. 

| by the Heraclidæ. 


N 270% Agens, the ſon of Pandion, king of Attica. The 1284. 
expedition of the Argonauts is dated in the reign of 
this prince, 


2800. The Heraclidz make themſelves maſters of Pelopon- 1204. 


_ from whence they are obliged to retire ſoon 
ter, 


2820. Troy taken by the Greeks, 1184. 


2900. The Heraclidz re-enter Peloponneſus, and ſeiſe 1104 
Sparta, where the brothers Euryithenes and Procles reign 
together, 

2934. nſtitution of the Archons at Athens. Medon, the 1070, 
ſon of Codros, is the firſt, 

2943. Cadmus builds che city of Thebes, and makes it the 1061, 


A ſeat of his government. 
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Sesac marches againſt 
Jeruſalem, and conquers 
Judza. 

Zara, king of Epypt, 
makes war with Aſa, king 
of Judah. 

Ax vsis. Ia his reign 
Sabacus, king of Ethio- 
pia, makes himſelf maſter 
of Egypt, reigns there fifty 
years, after which he re- 
tires, and leaves the king- 
dom to Anyſs. 


LYCURGUS., 


Hou. Heſiod lived 
about the ſame time. 
Caraxus founds the 
kingdom of Macedonia. 
Beginning of the com- 
mon zra of the Olym- 


EGYPT. GREECE. Ant.J.C- 


971. 


941. 


884. 
884. 
794 
776. 
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1 1 return to the chronology of the Aſſyrians, Ant. J. C. 
which I diſcontinued, becauſe from Ninyas, 


down to about this time, nothing is known 
of their hiſtory. 


ASSYRIANS, 


3233» Pur, the king of Nineveh, who repented upon 771. 
Jonah's preaching. 

3237- SARDANAPALUS, the Jaſt king of the firſt empire of 967, 
the Aſſyrians. After a reign of tweaty years, he burns 
himſelf in his palace. 

The firſt empire of the Aſſyrians, which ended at the 
death of Sardanapalus, had ſubfiſted more than 1450 
years. Out of its ruins three others were formed, that 
of the Aſſyrians of Babylon, that of the Aflyrians of 
Nineveh, and that of the Medes. 
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310 CHRONOLOGICAL 


A. M. ö Ant. J. C. 
* 
; 3261, Firſt war between the 743. 
; Meſſenians and Lacedzmo- x 
l nians. It continues twenty 
; years, 
| 
4880, Archilochus the famous 724+ 
t. N 


3288. Stron, He reigned 


719» 
fourteen years. 
5 
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BABYI,, NINEVEH. MEDIA, LYDIA, 
A. M. Ant. J. C. 
3257. BZL ESIS, TuEOCLATUB ARrBaAces 747. 
or NABONAS- PHALASAH, exerciſes the 
SAR, The The 8th year ſovereign au- 
ſcripture calls of his reign thority over 
him Baladan. he aids Ahaz, the Medes, 
ö king of ju- without take- 
dah, & makes ing upon him 
himſelf maſ- the title of 
ter of Syria, king, 


and of part of 
the kingdom 
of Judah, 
The Hera. 
clide poſſeſs . 
the kingdom 


of Lydia 50g 
years. Argon 
was the firſt 
king. He be- 


_ 3k Jon 
n. year 
He oo am- of the world 
baſſadors to : 2781. The 


Hezekiah, to 
congratulate 
him upon the 


recovery of 


| hiſtory of his 
ſucceſſors is 
little known 
before Can- 


his health. d 
Nothing is 2 
known of the 
A other kings 
who reigned 
in Babylon. 
| Canvav- 746. 
3269. | pas, 735 
SALMANA= 
$aR, The 8th 
year of his 


reign he took 
Simaria, and 
carried away 
the people in- 
to captivity. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 
AWGYP TY. | GREECE; 


Ant. J. C. 


3298. TuaxAcx reigns 18 706. 
years. 
Anarchy two years in 
Egypt. HR | 
3319. I'welve of the princi- 685. 


pal lords of Egypt ſeiſe 
the kingdom, of which 
each governs a part with 
equal authority. 
3320. Second war between the 684. 
Lacedzmonians and Meſſe- 
nians 14 years. 


4 


 BABYL, NINEVEH. MEDIA. LYDIA, EXP 
Ant J. 9 
Grogs. He 718. 
wi Candau- : 
es to death, 
and reigns in 


3287, SENNACHE= 717 

RIB. In the 
fifth year of 
his reign he 
makes war a- 
ainſt Heze- 
Eiah, king of 
Judah. 

An angel 
deſtroys his 
army at the 
time he is be- 
ſieging leru- 
FT tg , 

On his re- 
turn to his 
kingdom, he 
is killed by 
his two ſons. 


3294. As ARHAD- 


box. _ 
| | D x1oces | 
3296. cauſes himſelf 705. 
to be declared 
king of the 


Medes. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
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— — 


Ant, J. C. 


>... — 
OSS 


— 


—— — — — — . —ů — —— — 
hal 3 mn * __ 
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3334 PramvMiTrrevs, one of 670, 
the twelve kings, defeats 
the other eleven, and re- 
mains ſole maſter of Egypt. 
He takes Azoth after a 
ſiege of 29 years, 


ere 375 
BABYL, NINEVEH. MEDIA, EYDIA. 


Ant. J. C. 
As ARHAD- | 681, 
DON unites the 
empire of Ba. 
bylon with 
that of Nine- 
veh. 
Death of Ga. 
G N 
. his 
ſon ſucceeds 
him. — his 
Feign, o 
2 
Cimmerians 
made them- 
ſelves maſters 
of Sardis, : 
$327» A$SARHAD- 
dom Carries 577. 
the remains of 
the kin dom 
of Iſrael into 
Aſſyria. The 
ſame, year he 
puts anaſſeh 
in chains, and 
carries him in- 


to Babylon. 


36 CHRONOLOGICAL 


EGYPT. 


GREECE. 


Tyrteus, 2 poet who ex- 
eclled in celebrating mili- 
tary virtue. 

hales of Miletus, 
founder of the lonick 
ſect. 


Ant. J. C. 


640. 


37 


A. M. 


3335» 


3347+ 


TAT 1-8, - 


NIN. ær BAB. 


SaosDUCHINgOT 
NaBuUCHADONO- 
sol. Thetwelfth 
uu of his reign 

edefeats Phraor- 
tes, king of the 
Medes, and takes 


+ Echatana, It was 


3356. 


3369. 


after this expedi- 
tion that he made 
Holophernes be- 
lege Bethulia. 

eath ot Nabu- 
chadonoſor. Sa- 
racus, called alſo 
CHYNALADA=- 
d us, ſucceeded 
him. 


MEDIA. 


Death of Dejo- 
ces. PuRAORHT EU 
ſucceeds him. 


Phraortes pe- 
riſhes at the ſiege 
of Nineveh with 
part of his army. 
CYaxAREs his 
ſon ſucceeds him. 
The ſecond year 
of his reign he 
beats the Aſſyri- 
ans, and attacks 
Ninevch, the ſiege 
of which he is 
obliged to aban- 
don by a ſudden 
irruption of the 
Scythians into his 
dominions. 


317 


Ant. J. C. 
60g. 


657. 


648. 


6354 


3380» 


3388. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
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Ant. J. C. 


4 legiſlatar of 624. 


Necho. The ſeventh | 616, 
year of his reign he de- 
feats the king of Aſſyria, 
and ſeiſes part of his do- 
minions. He reigned 6: 
teen years. 


. 


3378. 


3383. 


een 


NIN. 3 BAB. 


NRO POL As- 
SAR's revolt a- 
aint Saracus. 
e makes him- 
ſelf maſter of Ba- 
bylon. 


MEDIA. 


Cyaxares joins 
his forces with 
thoſe of Nabopo- 
laſſar, takes Ni- 
neveh, and puts 
Saracus its king 


Deſtruction of to death. 


Nineveh. From 
thenceforth Baby- 
lon was the capi- 
tal of the Aſſyrian 
empire, 


LYDIA. 
SADYATTES; 
He forms the fiege 
of Miletus in the 


ſixteenth year 07 
his reign. 


ALvarTes, He 
continues the ſiege 
of Miletus, which 
had been carried 
on ſix years by his 
father, andputs an 


end to it ſix years 


after by conclu- 
ding a peace with 
the beleged. In 
the ſame prince's 
reign there was a 
war between the 


Medes and Lydi- 


ans, which was 


;terminated by the 


marriageofCyax- 
ares with Aryenis 
the daughter of 
Alyattes, 


v9 


Ant. J. C. 
631. 


626, 


619% 


320 


A. M. 


3404. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


EGYPT, 


PsAMM1s fix years. 


GREECE. 


Ant. J. C. 


SOLON. 
The ſeven ſages of 
Greece lived about this 
time. 

ALczvus, from whom 
the Alcaick verſes take 
their name; 

SaPPHO, at the ſame 
time, 


604. 


600, 


1 > 1 


— 


1 TAO SK ;: 221 
. * 47" SEYLA Ant, J. C. 
3397. Nabopolaſſar aſ- | 607. 
ſociates his ſon 2 
Nabuchadonoſor 
in the empire, and 
ſends him at the 
head of an army 
to re-conquer the 
countries taken 
from him by Ne- 
chao. 
3398. Jeruſalem taken 
by Nabuchadono- 606. 
for. He tranſports 0 
a great number of 
Jews to Babylon, 
and amongſt them 
the prophet Da- 
niel. 

The captivity 
begins from this 
carrying away the 
Jews to Babylon. | 

3399» Death of Na- 695. 
bopolaſſor. His ; 
ſon Nanucnapo- 

No$0R Il. ſucceeds 
him in all his do- 
minions. 


1403, Nabuehadonoſor's 601, 
firſt dream inter- 
preted by Daniel, 
AsTYaGctz5,the 4 
3404. ſon of Cyaxares, 2 


gives his daugh- 
ter in marriage to 
Cam- 


V or. VII. ; * : 


322 
aner. 
A. M. 
3410 Aris. He makes 


341 1. 


himſelf maſter of Sidon, 
in the firſt year of his 
reign. 

edekiah, king of Ju- 
dah, makes an alliance 
with the king of Egypt, 
contrary to the advice of 
the prophet Jeremiah. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
© GREECE.' 


Ant. J. c. 


T A B L E. 1423 
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Ant. J. Co 
Cambyſes, king * 
5 of Perſia. , 


3405. Nabuchadono- | $99. 
ſor's lieutenants, . 
after having ra- 
vaged Judza, bloc- 
kade Jeruſalem, | 
and put king Je- Birth of Cyrus. 

hoiakim to death. * 
About the end of 
the ſame year, Na- 
buchadonoſor re- 

airs in perſon to 

ernfilem, makes 
himſelf maſter of 
it, and appoints 
Zedekiah king in- 
ſtead of Jehoia- 
chin, whom he 
carries into cap- 
tivity. 


Death of Cy. 6 

5459. axares. Aſtyages ; 9 
his ſon ſucceeds 
him, He reigns 
thuty-five years. 


3416. Nabuchadonoſor Cyrus goes for 588. 


deftroys Jeruſa- the firſt time into 
lem, and carries Media, to ſee his 
away Zedekiah grandfather Aſty- 
captive to Baby- ages. He remains 
lon. At his return three years wich 
into his domini- him. 

ons 


22 


I CHRONOLOGICAL 
„„ r. nner 
A. M. | Ant. LS 


% 


o. Unfortunate expedition 
1 5 of Apries into 15. 
Amaſis revolts againſt 
| Apries. 
3432. Nabuchadonoſor ſubjects 572. 
Egypt, and confirms Ama- | 
ſis in the throne. 


3435. Apries dies in the twen- 
ty-fitth year of his reign. 
Aus is reigns after him 


in peace. $ 
3440s Taresess rcforms tra- 564. 
| goon. v 
PyTHAGORAS lived a- 
bout this time. 
3144. S1M0N1DEs, the cele- 560, 


brated poet. 


A. M. 


3032. 


T.: A 1 


BABYLON, 


ons he cauſes the 
three young He- 
brews tobe thrown 
into the furnace. 


Nabnchadono- 
ſor makes himſelf 
maſter of Tyre, 
after a fiege of 
thirteen years, He 
did not march a- 
gainſt Egypt till 


aſter this expedt- 


3434- 


3435» 


3442, 
3444- 


tion 

Nabucbadono- 
ſor's ſecond dream 
interpreted by Da- 
niel. 

Nabnchadono- 
for reduced to the 
condition of beaſts 
during ſeven years, 
after which he 
reigns again one 
year. Evirt-Mz- 
RODACH bis fon 
ſucceeds him. He 
reigns only two 
years. 


NERIGLISSOR. 


He makes great ges. 
vre- 


MEDIA. 


LYDIA. 


925 


Ant. J. C. 
572. 
3780. 
569. 
FE 
Caors vs. 562. 
Esor lived in 


Death of Aſtya- his reign, and was 


CyYarxaARes in 


his court 


* - 


at 


the 


$60. 


3460s 


CHRONOLIGOCAL 


r GREECE. 
| Ant. J. C. 


P1515TRATUS makes 559. 
himſelf maſter of Athens. 


the verſe Scazon. 

HeracitiTtus, chief of 
the ſc& which bears his 
name, 


HrYeyoxax, author of 544. 
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preparations for ſucceeds him, the ſame time with 
war againſt the known in the Solon. 
Medes, and calls ſcripture under 
Crœſus to his aid, the name of Da- 
* the Mede. 
, | Dyrus returns $59» 
* into Media for the 
ſecond time, in 
order to aſſiſt his 
uncle in the war 
with the Babylo- 
nĩans. 1 : * 
A Expedition o . 
ek N againſt the 
king of Arme- 
"c d $56 
8 yaxares an 56. 
n Cyrus defeat the 
Babylonians in a 
great battle, in 
which Nerigliſſor 
is lain. Creeſus flies be- 
fore Cyrus, 


LAanOROSOARs 
cxop. Hereigng 
only nine months. 
0 LABVIVNI I . 
. * 
Belſhazzar. 


About this time 
the marriage of 
Cyrus with the 
daughter of his 
uncle Cyaxares 
may be dated. 5 
3456. | Battle of Thym- 548. 
brea between Crœ- 
ſus and Cyrus, fol- 
lowed with the 
taking of Sardis 
by the latter. 
End of the king- 
dom of Lydia. 


Y 4 


3s CHRONOLOGICAL, 


: GREECE, ©, 
A. M. en 8 | — 22 
#7 Birch of EscauyLus. 540. 
3404+ | | 
CrESIT HON, of CHER- 


S1PHRON, a celebrated ar- 
chĩtect, famous eſpecially 
for building the temple of 
Diana of Epheſus, 


2478; Death of Piſiſtratus. 526, 
337% H1yPeP1as his ſoa ſucceeds ? 
him, 
3476. Psauuzwirus. He $25s 
reigns only fix months. 
After the death of that 
prince, Egypt is annexed | 
to the Peritan dominions, 
and continues ſo till the 
reign of Alexander the 
Great, which includes the 
ſpace of two hundred and 
e: 


- * 
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3466. | Cyrus makes himſelf 538, 
Labynit is killed at the maſter of Babylon, g 


taking of Babylon. The 
death of that prince puts 
an end to the Babylonian 
empire, which is united 


3468. with that of the Medes, Death of Cyaxares. 536. 


After the death of Cyaxares and Cambyſes, 
Cyrus, who ſucceeded both in their domi- | 
nions, united the empire of the Medes 
with thoſe of the Babylonians and Perſians, 
and of the three formed a fourth under the 
name of the empire of the Perſians, which 
ſubſiſted two hundred and fix years. 


Empire of the PERSIANS. 
3468. Crrvs. The firſt year of bis reign he permits the 356. 


Jews to return into Judza. 


3470. Daniel's viſion concerning the ſucceſſion of the kings 
of Perſia. 


3475- Cyrus dies on a tour which he makes into Perſia, after 
| aving reigned ſeven years alone, and thirty from 


his ſetting out from Perſia at the head of an army to 
aid Cyaxares, 


CamBYSES his ſon ſucceeds him, The fourth year 
of his reign he attacks Egypt, and re- unites it to the 
empire of the Perſians, 9A * 


336 | p | 
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A.M; 
5 | © REE 
E EC E, 
Zh Ant.] 
* J. 
8 * 
24 
34 
3490. 
- MiLlT1a 
4 _— DES goe 
Pi 10 — ſettle in the C | 
obliged to . 
ali | andon Attica + 
. 5. 
** 508. 


* N. 
3480. 
3481. 


e 


PERSIANS, Ant. J. C. 


Unſueceſsful expedition of Cambyſes againſt the 
Ethiopians. $9 4 | | 

Cambyſes puts Meroe, who was both his ſiſter and 
wife to death. - 0 e | 

It was about this time that Oretes, one of the Sa- 
trapz of Cambyſes, made himſelf maſter of the iſland 


33% 


SUE 
$330 


of Samos, and cauſed Polycrates, the tyrant of it, to 


be put to death. p 

eath of Cambyſes. Surrmis the Magus, who had 
mounted the throne before the death of Camby ſes, ſuc- 
ceeds him, He reigns only ſeven months. | 

Darrvs the ſon of Hyſtapes. 

Edict of Darius in favour of the Jews, wherein that 
of Cyrus 1s repealed. It is believed, that what is related 
in the hiſtory of Eſther, happened ſome time after the 
publication of this edĩct. 

Babylon revolts __ Darius, and is taken after a 
hy twenty montks. 

xpedition of Darius againſt the Scythians. 
Darius penetrates into India, and reduces all that great 


country into ſubjection. ; 


The hiſtory of the Greeks from henceforth 
will be intermixed and almoſt confounded 
with that of the Perſians, for which rea- 


ſon I ſhall ſeparate their chronology no 
farther, | 


PERSIANS and GREEKS. 


The Perſians form the fiege of the capital of the 
iſland of Naxos, and are obliged to raiſe it in fix 
months. 

mg, governor of Miletus, revolts from Da- 
rius, and brings the Ionians and Athenians into his 
meaſures, | | 
: The Ionians make themſelves maſters of Sardis, and 

_— 

The Perſians defeat the Tonians in a ſea-fight before 


the iſland of Lados, and make themſelves maſters of 
Miletus. | | 


ZESCHYLUS, x 

Darius ſends Gobryas his ſon-in-law at the headof an 
army to attack Greece. | 
' ANACREON, 

Darius takes the command of his armies from Go- 
bryas, and gives it to Datis and Artaphernes. 6 
a . attle 


522; 


521, 
319. 


516. 
* 


503. 


502. 


500. 


497. 


49 ++ 


491. 
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A.M, 


3514» 
3515- 


3319 


35 20. 


3524 


3525» 
3526. 


3528. 


3530. 


3531. 


PERSIANS any GREEKS. 
Battle of Marathon. 
Unfortunate end of Miltiades, 


* - 


* 


Death of Darius Hyſtaſpes. XERxES his ſon ſuc- 
ceeds him. d ; 

Birth of the hiſtorian HsxopoTvs, 

Xerxes ſets out to make war againſt the Greeks. 

Battle of Thermopylæ. Leonidas, king of the La- 
cedzmonians, 1s killed in it. Sea-fight near Artemifium, 
at the ſame time as the battle of — 

Birth of Eurieipes. 

Battle of Salamin, followed by the precipitate return 
of Xerxes into Perſia, | 

Battle of Platzz. Sea-fight the fame day near My- 
cale, in which the Perſians are defeated. 

The Athenians rebuild the walls of their city, which 
had been dem̃oliſhed by Xerxes, notwithſtanding the op- 
poſition of the Lacedæmonians. 


The command of the atmics of Greece, of Which 


the Lacedæmonians had been in poſſeſſion from the 
battle of Thermopylæ, is transferred to the Atheni- 
ans. 

Pixpar flouriſhed about this time. 

Pavsaias, gencral of the Laced:zmonians, ac- 
cufed of holding ſecret intelligence with Xerxes, is put 
to death. 

TI' ie t15TOCLES, the Athenian general, is accuſed of 
having had a ſhare in Pauſanias's plot, and takes refuge 
with Admetus, king of the Moloſſians. 


SoyrnocLes and Euriyipss appear in Greece about 
this time. 


Xerxes is killed by Artabanus, the captain of his 


guards. 

ARZTAXERXES, ſurnamed LoxciuAxN Us, ſucceeds 
him. Themiſtocles takes refuge in his court the firſt 
year of his reign. | 

Cimor receives the command of the armies at A- 
thens, The year following he defeats the Perſians, 
and takes their fleet near the mouth of the river Euri- 
medon. 

Birth of the hiſtorian Thucrp:ipes. 

Great earthquake at Sparta in the reign of Archida- 
mus, which makes way 12 a ſedition of the Hetots, 

Birth of SOCRATES. 

Beginning of Pericles. 

Paipias, famous for his (:i!l in architecture and 
ſcolpture. . 

Diference and mifunderſianding between the Atheni- 
ans and Lacedzxmonians, occaſioned by the affront of- 
fered to the Athenians by the Lacedæmonians in Fo 


Ant. J s © 
490» 
189. 


484. 


480. 


409 


O. 


A; M. | 
back their troops, after having called ĩn their aid againſt 

the Meſſenians and Helots. Some time after, and in 

conſequence of this quarrel, Cimon is baniſhed by the 


3537 


3533 


3549. 


3550 
3554» 


3555+ 


355% 


3564 


3568. 


ar AOK 4D 
PERSIANS and GREEES. 


ciſm. 
so R As Obtains a commiſſion from Artaxerxes to 


return to Jeruſalem with all who ate willing to follow 
him. 


Themiſtocles pats an end to his life at Magneſiæ. 

Hekobieus of Sicily, chief of the ſe& of phy- 
ficians, called &asryria7, 21 was his diſciple. 

The Egyptians, ſupported by the Athenians, revolt 

inſt- Artaxerxes. : 

Defeat of the Perſian army in Egypt. 

The Egyptians andAthenians are beaten in their turn, 
In conſequence of which all Egypt returns to its obedi- 
ence to Artaxerxes, and the Athenians retire to Danarus, 
where they ſuſtain a ſiege of a year. 

Battle of Tauagra in Bceotia, where the Athenians 
beat the Spartans, who were come to the aid of the 
Bceotians. | 

NEHEMIAan obtains Artaxerxes's permiſſion to return 
to 3 1 

iith of XR xOrRHO. 

Cimon, recalled from baniſhment after five years ab- 
ſence, reconciles the Athenians and Spartans, and makes 
them conclude a truce of five years. 

End of the war between the Greeks and Perſians, 
which had continued, from the burning of Sardis by the 

Athenians, fifty-one years. 

Death of CtMox. 

The Lacedzmonians conclude a truce for thirty years 
with the Athenians, The latter ſoon break it by new 
enterpriſes, 

EmMyepoctes, the Pythagorean philoſopher, flouriſh- 
ed about this time. | 

My eon, the famous ſculptor of Athens. 

Pericles makes war with the Samians, and takes the 


7 


capital of their iſland after a ſiege of nine months. 


Zeuxis, the famous painter, diſciple of Apollodorus. 
ParrHASIUS his rival lived at the ſame time. 
ARr1STOPHANES, the comick poet. 

Birth of Is0craTEs. 

War between the Corinthians and the people of Cor- 
cyra. The Athenians) engage in it in favour of the 
Corcyreans. The inhabitants of Potidæa declare on 
the ſide of Corinth againſt Athens. ALciBravrs be- 


* 


gins to _ in this war, which occaſions that of 
Peloponneſus. | 

SCoPas, architect and ſculptor. 
1 


333 
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454 
450. 


449. 


436. 


Beg in- 
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A. M. |; 


3573- 
3574 


3575. 
3576. 


3579. 


3580. 


PERSIANS AN DU GREEKS. 


Beginning of the Peloponneſian war. It ſubſiſts 
twenty-ſeven years. | | | ; 

A terrible plague rages in Attica. . The phyſician 
Hippocrates diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his extraordinary 
care of the ſick. 

Death of Pericles. + - ES 6 

The Lacedzmonians beſiege Platæa. 

Piuro, founder of the ancient academy. 

Death of Artaxerxes. Xx Ax xs his ſon ſucceeds him. 
He reigns only forty-five days. | 

Soc biaxus puts Xerxes to Death, and cauſes himſelf 
to be acknowledged king in his ſtead. His reign con- 
tinues only fix months. | 

Ocnvs, known under the name of DAR Ius Nor ue, 
rids himſelf of Sogdianus, and ſucceeds him. 

The Athenians, under Nicias, make themſelves maſ- 


ters of Cythera. 


3583. 


3584. 
3588. 


3589. 


3590. 


3593+ 


3595» 


Thucydides is baniſhed by the Athenians, whoſe ar- 
my he commanded, for having ſuffered Amphipolis 
to be taken. 5 | 

\PoLYcxoTvs, famed particularly for his painting in 
the portico called 12" at Athens in which he repre- 
ſented the principal events of the 'Trojan war. 


Nicias, between the Lacedæmonians and Athenians, 
in the tenth year from the beginning of the Lacedzmo- 
nian war, Alcibiades, by an impoſture, occaſions its 
being broke the following year. 

The baniſhment of Hyperbolus puts an end to zhe 
Oftraci/m. | 

Alcibiades engages the Athenians to aſſiſt the people 
of Egeſta againſt the Syracuſans. 

Alcibiades, one of the generals ſent to Sicily by 
the Athenians, is recalled to Athens, to anſwer accu- 
ſations againſt him, He flies to Sparta, and 1s con- 
demned for contumacy. 

Piſuthnes, governor of Syria, revolts againſt Darius. 
The Egyptians do the ſame, and chooſe Amyrtzus for 
their king, who reigns fix years. 

Alcibiades, to avoid the envy which his great actions 
had drawn upon him at Sparta, throws biwfelf into the 
arms of Tiſſaphernes, one of the king of Perſia's ſatraps. 
The Lacedzmonians, by the help of Tiſſaphernes, 
conclude a treaty of alliance with the king of Perſia. 

Alcibiades 1s recalled to Athens. His return occa- 
fions the abolition of the Four Hundzed, who had been 
inveſted with ſupreme authority. 

Darius gives — his youngeſt ſon, the government 
in chief of all the provinces of Aſia Minor. 


LrsaN DIR 


Treaty of peace concluded, by the 1 of 


Ant. J. e. 


431. 
430. 


429. 
428. 


425. 


424 


421. 


420. 


416. 
415. 
414. 


411. 


409. 


C. 


3598. 


3599. 
had taken it. He is killed in a ſea- fight near the Ar - 
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LysAN DER is placed at the head of the Lacedæmo- 406, 


nians, He defeats the Athenians near Epheſus. In 
conſequence of that defeat Alcibiades is depoſed, and 
ten generals are nominated to ſueceed him. 
ALLICRAPIDAS has the command of the army in 
the room of Lyſander, from whom the Lacedzmonians 


uniſe, g 
— is reſtored to the command of the Lacedz- 
monian army. He gains a famous victory over the 
Athenians at Egoſpotamos. 

Coon, who commanded the Athenian forces, retires 
after his defeat to Evagoras, king of Cyprus. 
Lyſander makes himſelf maſter of Athens, 'changes 
the form of the government, and eſtabliſhes thirty Ar- 
chons, commonly called the thirty Tyrants, 
End of the Peloponneſian war. | 
Death of Darius Nothus. Arvaczs, his ſon, ſuc- 
ceeds him, and takes the name of ArzTaxerxes 
MnzemMon. | 
Cyrus the Younger intends to aſſaſſinate his brother 
Artaxerxes. His defigh being diſcovered, he is ſent to 
the maritime provinces, of which he was governor. 
A — of Cyrus the Younger and Lyſander at 
is. 


Thtaſybulus expels the tyrants of Athens, and re- 
eſtabliſhes its liberty. 


405. 


4044 


403s 


Cyrus the Younger prepares for a war with his bro 402. 


ther Artaxerxes. 8 | 

Defeat and death of Cyrus the Younger at Cunaxa, 
followed by the retreat of the Ten Thouſand, * * 

Death of Socrates.' 0 
Lacedæmon declares war againſt Tiſſaphernes and 
Pharnabaſus. Ta 

| Beginning of AmyxTas, king of Macedonia, father 
of Philip, +» & 

Acrsicavs is elected king of Sparta. The year 
following he goes to Attica, to the aid of the Greeks 
ſettled there. 

Lyſander quarrels with Ageſilaus, and undertakes 
to change the order of the ſucceſſion to the throne. = 


401. 


400. 
398. 
397. 


395+ 


The army of Tiſfaphernes is defeated near Sardis by | 


Ageſilaus. 
Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, enter into a league 
againſt Lacedzmon, at the ſollicitation of the Per- 


ſians. Athens enters into the ſame league ſoon after. 
mene recalled by the Ephori to the aſſiſtance of 
his couftry. 


The fleet of the Lacedæmonians is defeated near 
Cnidos by Pharnabaſus, and Conon the Athenian, who 
8 Com- 


* * 


394+ 


— — 
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.  , commanded that of the Perſians and Greeks. Ageſi- 


3617. 
3618. 


3620. 
3621. 


3622. 


3626. 
3627. 


3629. 


3630. 
3634. 


3535. 


3641. 
3642. 


3644. 


— 


the plains of Coronæa. 18 
Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens. 
Peace ſhameful to the Greeks concluded by the Per, 

ſians by Antalcides the Lagedzmonian. $6: 


Artaxerxes attacks EvacoRas, king of Cypr us, with | 


all his forces, and gains a ſignal victory over him. 
It is followed by the ſiege of Salamin, which is ter- 

minated by a treaty of peace. | ; 
Expedition of Artaxerxes irt the Caduſſans. 
Birth of Azx1sToTLE, founder of the Peripateticks. 
The Lacedzmonians declare war againſt the city of 

Olynthus. : Fr BUN 
Birthof Pmitie, king of Macedon. 


Piz»21Das, on his way to the ſiege of Olynthus, 


at the head of patt of the army of the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, makes himſclf maſter of. the citadel of Thebes, 
Birth of DEMQSTHENES. | 


Pelopidas, at the head of the reſt of the exiles, kills 378, 


the tyrants of Thebes, and retakes the citadel. 
Artaxerxes Mnemon undertakes to reduce Egypt, 
which bad thrown off his yoke for ſome years. He em- 


ploys above two years in making preparation for that 


war. - 

Death of Amyntas, king of Macedonia. ALexan- 
DER his eldeſt ſon ſucceeds him. He reigns only two 
years. Pzzniecas aſcends che thr one next, and reigns 
fourteen years. ; | | 1 11 

Death of 'Eyagoras, king of Cyprus. Nicocues 
his ſon ſucceeds. him. y 325348 | 

Battle of Leuctra, in which the Thebans under 
Epaminondas apd. Pelopidas, defeat the Lacedzmo- 
nians. | 

Expedition of Pelopidas againſt Alexander, tyrant of 
Pherz. He goes to Macedonia to terminate the dif. 
ferences between Perdiccas and Ptolemy ſon of Amyn- 
tas, concerning the. crown. He carries Philip with 
him to Thebes as an hoſtage. He is killed in a bat» 
tle which he fights with the tyrant of Phet. 

Battle of Mantinza, Epaminondas is killed in it, 
after having ſecured the victory to the Thebans. 

The Lacedzmonians ſend Agefilaus to aid Tachos, 
king of Egypt, agaipſt Artaxetxes. He dethrones Ta- 
chos, and gives the crown to Nectanebus. He dies on 
his return from that expedition. | 

Death of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Ocuvs his ſon ſuc- 
ceeds him, #58 a 

Pn1Lie aſcends the throne of Macedonia. He makes 
a Captious peace with the Athenians, 


The 


Ant. J. c. 
laus defeats the Thebans almoſt at the r 


387. 
386. 


384. 
5 


382. 


377. 
3756 


374+ 


370. 


369. 


363. 


362. 


360. 
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The hiſtory of the Cappadocians begins at 


3662. 


3666. 


3667. 


this time, the chronology of whoſe kings 
I ſhall give after that of Alexander's ſuc- 
ceſſors. I ſhall annex it to that of the Par- 
thians, and of the kings of Pontus. 


War of the allies with the Athenians. It continued 
three years, 

Philip beſieges and takes Amphipolis. 

Revolt of Artabaſus againſt Ochus king of Perſia, 

Birth of ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 

Demoſthenes appears in publick for the firſt time, and 
encourages the Athenians, alarmed by the preparations 
of war making by the king of Perſia. 

Beginning of the ſacred war. 

Death of Mauſolus, king of Caria. 

Philip makes himſelf maſter of the city of Methone, 

ARrTEMISIA, widow of Mauſolus, to whom ſhe had 
ſucceeded, takes Rhodes, 

Philip attempts to ſeiſe Thermopylz in vain. 

Succeſsful expedition of Ochus againſt Phcenicia, 
Cyprus, and afterwards Egypt. 

Nectanebus, the laſt king of Egypt of the Egyptian 


race is obliged to fly into Ethiopia, from whence he 
never returns. 


Death of Plato. | 

Philip makes himſelf maſter of Olynthus. 

Philip ſeiſes Thermopylæ, and part of Phocis. He 
cauſes himſelf to be admitted into the number of the 
Amphidtyons. 

Oration of Demoſthenes, concerning the Cherſoneſus 
in favour of Diopichus. 

The Athenians ſend aid under Phccion to the cities 
of Perinthus and Byzantium, beſieged by Philip. That 
prince is obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 

Philip is declared generaliſſimo of the Greeks in the 
council of the Amphictyons. He makes himſelf maſter 
of Elatæa. 

Battle of Cheron#a, wherein Philip defeats the Athe- 
nians and the Thebans, who had entered into a league 
againſt him. 

Ochus, king of Perſia, is poiſoned by Bagoas his fa- 
vourite, ARses, his fon, ſucceeds him, and reigns only 
three years. | 

Philip cauſes himſelf to be declared general of the 
Greeks againſt the Perſians. The ſame year he repudi- 

Vor. VII. 2 ates 


358. 
356. 


35S» 


354» 
353. 
352. 


351. 
350. 


248. 
345. 


342. 
339» 


338, 


337. 
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3668. 
3669. 


3670. 


3671. 


3672. 


3673. 
3674. 


3675. 
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ates his wife Olympias. His ſon Alexander attends her 
into Epirus, from whence he goes to IIlyria. 

Philip's death. ALEXANDER, his ſon, then twenty 
years of age, ſucceeds him. 

Arses, king of Perſia, is aſſaſſinated by Bagoas, 

Darius Copomanvs ſacceeds him. 

Thebes taken and deſtroyed by Alexander. He 
cauſes himſelf to be declared generaliſſimo of the 
Greeks againſt the Perſians in a diet aſſembled at 
Corinth. 

Alexander ſets out for Perſia. 

Battle of the Granicus, followed with the conqueſt 
of almoſt all Aſa Minor. 

Alexander is taken at Tarſus with a dangerous illneſs, 
from having bathed in the river Cydnus. He is cured 
in a few days. | 

Battle of Iſſus. 

Alexander makes himſelf maſter of Tyre, after a ſiege 
of ſeven months. 

AyELLEs, one of the moſt famous painters of anti- 
quity. ARr1STIDEs and PROTOGENEs were his contem- 

raries. 

Alexander goes to Jeruſalem. He makes himſelf 
maſter of Gaza, and ſoon after of all Egypt. He 
went after this conqueſt to the temple of Jupiter- 
Ammon, and at his return built the city of Alexan- 
dria. 

Battle of Arbela. It is followed with the taking of 
Arbela, Babylon, Suſa, and Perſepolis. 

Darius is ſeiſed and laden with chains by Beſſus, 
and ſoon after aſſaſſinated. His death puts an end 
to the Perſian empire, which had ſubſiſted two hun- 
dred and ſix years from its foundation under Cyrus 
the Great. 

The Lacedæmonians revolt againſt the Macedonians, 
Antipater defeats them in a battle, wherein Agis their 
king is killed, 

Thaleftris, queen of the Amazons, comes to ſee Alex- 
ander at Zadracrata. 

Philotas and Parmenio his father, ſuſpected of having 
—_— with others againſt Alexander, are put to 

eath. 


: _—_ is brought to Alexander, and ſoon after put to 
eath. 

Alexander, after having ſubdued the Sogdians and 
Bactrians, builds a city upon the laxartes, to which he 
ives his name. : | 

Embaſſy of the Scythians to Alexander, followed by 
a victory gained by him over that people. 
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335» 


334» 


333» 


332. 


331. 
330. 
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3676. 


3677. 


3678. 


3679. 


3682. 


3683. 


3684. 
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Lys1ppvs of Sicyon, a famous ſculptor, flouriſhed 
about this time. 

Alexander makes himſelf maſter of the rocky emi- 
nence of Oxus. 

Clitus is killed by Alexander at a fealt in Maracanda, 
The death of Calliſthenes happens ſoon after. 

Alexander marries Roxana the daughter of Ox- 
yartes, 

Alexander's entrance into India, He gains a great 
victory over Porus in paſſing the Hydaſpes. 

On the remonſtrances of his army, Alexander deter- 
mines to march back, | 

The city of Oxydracz taken, Alexander in great 
danger there. 

Alexander's marriage with Statira, the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Darius. 

Revolt of Harpalus, whom Alexander had made go- 
vernor of Babylon, 

Demoſthenes is baniſhed for having received pre- 
ſents, and ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by Har- 

alus. 

Death of Hephæſtion at Ecbatana. | 

MenaxDpsR, the inventor of the new comedy, lived 
about this time, 

Alexander, on his return to Babylon, dies there, at 
the age of two-and-thirty years and eight months. 
Albus, that prince's natural brother, is declared 
king in his ſtead. The regency of the kingdom is given 
to Perdiccas. 

The generals divide the provinces amongſt themſelves. 
From this diviſion commences the zra of the empire of 
the Lagides in Egypt. 

The Athenians revolt, and engage the ſtates of Greece 
to enter into a league with them. Demoſthenes is re- 
called from baniſhment. - 

Antipater is beſieged in Lamia by the Athenians, 
and is forced to ſurrender by capitulatign. He ſoon 
after ſeiſes Athens, and puts a garriſon ifito it. 

Death of Demoſthenes. 

Alexander's magnificent funeral, 

, PerDbiccas puts Eumenes into poſſeſſion of Cappa- 
ocia. 


League of Ptolemy, Craterus, Antipater, and Anti- 


gonus, againſt Perdiccas and Eumenes. 
Death of Craterus. 


Unfortunate end of Perdiccas in Egypt. Antipater 


ſucceeds him in the regency of the empire. 
Eumenes defeated by Antigonus, ſhuts himſelfup in 
the caſtle of Nora, where he ſuſtains a ſiege of a year. 
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328. 


327. 


326. 


225. 


324. 


325. 


322. 


321. 


320. 
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3695. 


3696. 


3698. 


3599. 


3700. 


Prol gur makes himſelf maſter of Jeruſalem. 

Death of Antipater. PoLyYseERCHoOn ſucceeds 
him. 

Phocion's condemnation and death at Athens, 

CassanDER, ſon of Antipater, ſeiſes Athens, and 
ſettles Demetrius Phalereus there to govern the re- 
publick. 

Olympias, the mother of Alexander, cauſes Aridzus, 
and Eubidioe his wife, to be put to death, as ſhe herſelf 
is con after by order of Caſlander. 


Eumenes is delivered up to Antigonus by his own 
ſoldiers, and put to death. | 

AnTiGonus takes Tyre after a fiege of fifteen 
months. Demetrius his ſon, ſurnamed Poliorcetes, be- 
gins to appear. 

Zx xo inſtitutes the ſeR of the Stoicks at Athens. 

SeLEUCUs makes himſelf maſter of Babylon, and the 
neighbouring provinces. 

At this expedition of Seleucus againſt Babylon be- 
gins the famous æra of the Seleucides, called by the 
Jews the zra of contracts. 

Ptolemy retires into Egypt, and carries a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants of Phcenicia and Judza thither 
along with him. 


Caſſander cauſes Roxana, and her ſon Alexander, to 
be put to death, 


Polyſperchon puts Hercules, the fon of Alexander, 
and his mother Berenice to death. 


Ophellas, governor of Libya, revolts againſt Pto- 


lemy. 
Dzukralus PorioxcErzks makes himſelf maſter of 


Athens, and re- eſtabliſnes the democratical government. 


The ſame year he makes himſelf maſter of 
the whole iſland of Cyprus. | 

Demetrius Phalereus, who commanded at Athens, 
retires to Thebes. The Athenians throw down his ſta- 
tues, and comdemn him to death. 

Antigonus, and his ſon Demetrius, aſſume the title of 
kings. The other princes follow their example, and do 
the ſame. 

Antigonue, to make the moſt of his ſon's victory in 
Cyprus, undertakes to deprive Ptolemy of Egypt. That 
expedition does not ſucceed. 

Ptolemy the aitronomer fixes the beginning cf the 


reign of Ptolemy king of Egypt on the 7th of Novem- 
ber of this year. 


Demetrius Poliorcetes forms the fiege of Rhodes, 
which he is forced to raiſe a year after, 


lamin, and 


The 
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313. 


312. 
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308. 
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The Rhodians employ the money raiſed by the ſale 303. 


of the machine, which Demetrius had uſed in the fie 
of their city, and had given them as a preſent, in 
erecting the famous Coloſſus, called the Coloſſus of 
Rhodes. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes is declared general of all the 
Greeks by the ſtates of Greece aſſembled at the Iſthmus. 

Ptolemy, Seleucus, Caſſander, and Lyſimachus, en- 
ter into a league againſt Antigonus, and Demetrius 
his ſon. 

Battle of Ipſus, wherein Antigonus is defeated, It 
is followed by the diviſion of the empire of Alexander 
amongſt the Gar allied princes. - 

ARGESILAUs, founder of the middle academy. 


2 3 There 


302. 
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There is ſo much connection between the 


poſſible to ſeparate them. 
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events, which happen in the four empires 
formed out of Alexander's, that it is im- 
For which rea- 
{on 1 ſhall diſpoſe them all in one column, 
according to the plan I have followed in 
treating them in the body of my hiſtory, 
I ſhall firſt give a table, that contains 2 8 
the kings that reigned in each of thoſe 
kingdoms, 


EGYPT. SYRIA. MACEDO-. -THRACE 
NIA. AND 
BITHYNIA. 
$504. Prorzux SeLpucus Cas8an- LYSIUA- 
Sorzx, Nica rok. DER, CHUS, 
3707. PuILIir 
| and ALE x- 
ANDER, the 
ſons of Caſ- 
ſander, dif. 
pute the king- 
dom, and poſ- 
ſeſs it al moſt 
three yeats. 
DewerTri- 
38 185 USPOLIORCE- 
ES. 
| PyrRHUS 
3717. and LySIuA- 
cups. 
3719. ProLEMY 
PHIiLADEL- 
Hus. 
: Lyfimachus 
Wi js killed in a 
SELEUCUS battle. After 


NiCaTOR, 
a very ſhort 


time, 


his death his 
dominions are 
diſmembered, 

and 
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300. 


297+ 


294+ 


287. 


285. 


281. 
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EGYPT, SYRIA. MACEDO- THRACE 
. 5 NIA and Ant. J. C. 
BITHYNIA. 
and ceaſe to 
form adiſtinct 
kingdom. 
3724. Ax Tr10o- Prorzur 283, 
| cCHUs So- CERAUNUS. 
TER. His brother 
Mereacer 
reigned ſome 
time after 
him. 
3726. Sosr H- 278. 
NES. 
3728, Ax TIGO- 276. 
r us Gona- 
| TAS. 
3743. Ax To- 261. 
cenus THE» 
os. ; 
3758. Protuemy SELEU- 246, 
 Evegrcerss, u CAT 
LINICUS. 
3762. DemerTrI- 242. 
Us, fon of 
Antigonus 
3772. Gonatas. 232. 
Ax ri o- 
3778. SeLeUcus us Dosox. 226. 
8 CEeraunus, 
3781. ANT 1 0- 223. 
CHUS THE 
GREAT. 
3783. Protlzur 221. 
PRILO PA- 
9 0 R. 
3784. Puilir. 220. 
3800. Prorlt ur 204. 
EPIPHANES. 
3817. SeLEvVevs 1 _—_ 
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3824, Prot ux 
PuilLOMETER, 


3825. 


3829. 
3840. 


3842. 
3854. 


3859. Proll E Au 
Purscox. 
3860. 


3864. 


387. 


3880. 


3887. Pror Ez ur 
LATHYRUS, 


3890. 


SYRIA, 


AnTiocnvus 
EyriPHANnEs. 

AnTiocuus 
EvyarTos. 

Drauz TRITus 
So rex. 

ALEXANDER 
Baia. 

DemETRIUS 
Nicartos, 

ANTIOCHUS 
Tukos, the ſon 
of Bala, ſeiſes 

art of Syria, 
IxyYPHon does 
the ſame ſoon af- 
der. 

Ax rTIloc nus 
SIDETES puts 
Tryphon to death, 
and reigns in his 
room. 

ZkBIN A ſuc- 
ceeds Demetrius 
Nicator. 

SELEUCUS, 
the ſon of Nica- 
tor. 

AN TIloc kus 
GR vyrus. 


Ax Tioc kus, 
the Cyzicenian, 
divides the king- 
dom with Gry- 
pus. 


MACEDONIA, 
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180. 


Prxskus, the 
laſt knig of the 
Macedonians. 


179. 


175. 
164. 
162. 
150. 
145+ 
144. 


140. 


127. 


124. 


117. 


114. 
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3897. 


3907. 
3911. 
3912. 
3913. 


3914. 


3919+ 


3921. 


3923. 
3935. 
3939. 
3946. 


3953» 
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EGYPT. 


ALEXANDER I. brother 
of Lathyrus. 


ALEXANDER II. ſon of 


Alexander I, 


Proleuy Aurzres. 

Berenice, the eldeſt 
daughter of Auletes, reigns 
ſome time in his ſtead, 
after which that prince is 
reſtored, 

Cleopatra reigns at firſt 
with her eldeſt brother, 
then with Ptolemy, her 
FF at 

ONE, 
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107. 
Selz uvcus, ſon of Gry- 97. 
pus. 
Ax riocuus Eos EES. 93. 
Ax riockus, ſecond 92. 
ſon of Grypus. 
Pailie, third ſon of gr. 
cam . 
EMETRIUs Euckhz- 90. 
RES, fourth ſon of Gry- * 
pus 
AnTiocuus Diony- 85. 
$1Vs, fifth ſon of Grypus, 
The four laſt named 
kings reigned ſucceſſively 
with Euſebes, 
Ticraxts,during fours 83. 
teen years. 
81. 
Ax riocuus Astari- 69. 
Cs. 
65. 
58. 
51. 


95 


846 
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3704. 


3707» 


3724. 


3725 


3726. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


SUCCESSORS O ALEXANDER. 

Setaucus, king ef Syria, builds Antioch, 

Athens refuſes to receive Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

Death of Caſſander, king of Macedon, Philip, 
his ſon ſucceeds him. He reigns only one year, and 
is ſucceeded by ALEXANDER his brother. About this 
time Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, eſpouſes Antigone, of 


Ant. J. C. 
3ceo. 


297. 


the houſe of Ptolemy, and returns into his dominions, 


out of which he had been driven by the Moloſſi. 

DrmETRIVs POLIORCETEsS retakes Athens, Lyſi- 
machus and Ptolemy, almoſt at the ſame time, deprive 
him of all he poſſeſſed. | 

Demetrius puts to death Alexander king of Macedo- 
nia, who had called him in to his aid, and ſeiſes his 
dominions, where he reigns ſeven years. 

Foundation of the city of Seleucia by Seleucus. 

Pyrrhus and Lyſimachus take Macedonia from Deme- 
trius. The latter dies miſerably the year following in 
priſon. 

PTOLEMY SOTER, king of Egypt reſigns the throne 
to his ſon Prol ux PHILADELPHUS. 

Foundation of the kingdom of Pergamus by Pilz- 
TERRUS, 

Demetrius Phalereus is ſhut up in a fort by order of 
Philadelphus, and kills himſelf there. 


Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, declares war againſt 


Lyſimachus, king of Macedonia. 


Lyfimachus is killed in a battle in Phrygia. Seleu- 


cus enters Macedonia to take poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom. He is aſſaſſinated there by Ceraunus. AnT1o- 
CHUS SOTER, his fon, ſucceeds him in the kingdom 
of Syria. | 
Cxraunus, to ſecure the kingdom of Macedonia to 
himſelf, puts the two children of Lyſimachus by Arſinoe 
to death, and baniſhes her into Samothracia. 
The republick of the Achæans reſumes its ancient 
form, which it had loſt under Philip and Alexander. 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, called in by the Taren- 
tines, goes to Italy to make war againſt the Romans. 
He gives them battle for the firſt time near Heraclea, 
where the advantage is entirely on his ſide, He is 
_ ſucceſsful in a ſecond battle fought the year fol- 
owing. 
— of the Gauls into Macedonia. Ceraunus 
uw them battle, in which he is killed. MeLEacet 
is brother ſucceeds him, 
Pyrrhus abandons Italy, and goes to Sicily, which he 
conquers, | 
SoSTHENES drives the Gauls out of Macedonia, He 
is made king there, and reigns two years. 
Attempt of the Gauls upon the temple of Delphos. 
Ptolemy 
5 
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3728. 


3729. 


37 30. 


3732. 
3736. 
3759. 


3741 
3743. 


3746 
3740. 
3752. 
3754. 


3755. 


T; A3B TL 


SUCCESSORS or ALEXANDER, 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, cauſes the 
holy ſcriptures to be tranſlated into Greek, 

Death of Soſthenes. AnTiconus GonaTas, ſon 
of Poliorcetes, who reigned afterwards during ten years 
in Greece, makes himſelf king of Macedonia in his 
room. Antiochus, king of Syria, diſputes the poſſeſ- 
ſion of it with him. Their difference terminates by 
the marriage of Antigonus with Phila, the daughter 
of Stratonice and Seleucus. 

Antiochus deſeats the Gauls in a bloody battle, and 
delivers the country from their oppreſſions. By thi; 


victory he acquires the name of Soter. 


Pyrrhus returns into Italy, and is defeated by the 
Romans. He goes to Macedonia, where he attacks 
and defeats Antigonus, 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, in effect of the reputation of 
the Romans, ſends an embaſſy to them to demand their 
amity. 

YE undertakes the fiege of Sparta, and cannot 
reduce it. He is killed the next year at the fiege of 
Argos. 

| "SPL Gonatas makes himſelf maſter of Athens, 
which had entered into a league with the Lacedzmoni- 
ans againſt him. 

\BANTIDAS makes himſeif tyrant of Sicyon, after 
having put CLIx1as, its governor, to death, 

Masa, governor of Cyrenaica and Libya, revolts 
againt Prolemy Philadelphus. 

Deaih of Phileterrus, king, and founder of Perga- 
mus, Evunigxes, his Nephew, ſucceeds him, — 

Antiochus Soicr, king of Syria, cauſes his ſon An- 
TIOCHUs to be proclaimed king. He dies ſoon after. 
 BxRosus of Babylon, the hiſtorian, lived about this 
time. | 


Accommodation between Magas and Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. 


War between Antiochus, king of Syria, and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. 

AkaArus, the ſon of Clinias, delivers Sicyon from 
tyranny, and unites it with the Achzan league, 

AR$SAaCes revolts againſt Agathocles, governor for 
Antiochus in the country of the Parthians, About 
the ſame time TnEODOoRUs, governor of Bactriana, re- 
volts, and cauſes himſelf to be declared king of that 
province. ; 

Treaty of peace between Antiochus and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, which puts an end to the war. By 
one of the conditions of that treaty, Antiochus re- 


pudiates Laodice, and marries Berenice, Ptolemy's 
daughter, 


Ac is, 
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274. 


272. 


268, 
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3756. 


3757. 


3758. 


3760. 


3762. 


3763. 
3765. 
3771. 
3772. 


3771. 


3776. 
3778. 


SUCCESSORS or ALEXANDER, 


Ac1s, king of Sparta, endeavours to revive the an- 
cient inſtitutions of Lycurgus. Leonidas, his colleague, 
is depoſed for refuſing to conſent to it. Cleombrotus, 
his ſon-in-Jaw, reigns in his ſtead. 4 

Death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. 
PrTrolLeMyY EverGEeTEs, his ſon, ſucceeds him, 

AyoLLoxivus of Rhodes, author of a poem upon the 
expedition of the Argonauts. | 

Antiochus, ſurnamed Theos, king of Syria, is poiſon- 
ed by his wife Laodice. She afterwards cauſes her ſon 
SeLEUCUSCALLINICUS to be declared king. 

Berenice, and her ſon by Antiochus, are aſſaſſinated 
by Laodice. 

Ptolemy Evergetes, Berenice's brother, undertakes to 
revenge her death, He makes himſelf maſter of great 
part of Syria. | 

The cities of Smyrna and Magneſia enter into an 
alliance to aid the king of Syria againſt Ptolemy Ever- 

etes. 
4 Aratus makes himſelf maſter of the citadel of Co- 
rinth. 

LeoxtrDas is reſtored at Sparta, Cleombrotus ſent 
into baniſhment, and Agis put to death. 

Death of Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. 
DEemeTRIUS his fon ſucceeds him. 

Seleucus, king of Syria, enters into a war with An- 
Trocyuuvs HiERAx, his brother. The latter has the 
advantage in a battle near Ancyra in Galatia. 

Death of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. Arralus, 
his coufin-german, ſuceeeds him. 

ERATOSTHENES the Cyrenian is made librarian to 
Ptolemy Evergetes. 

JoszyH, nephew of the high-prieſt Onx1as, is ſent 
ambaſfador to Ptolemy Evergetes. 

Death of Demetrius, king of Macedonia. AnT1- 
GONUs, guardian of Philip, ſon of Demetrius, ſuc- 
ceeds him. | 

Pol vr us of Sicyon, a famous ſculptor, 

Seleucus, king of Syria, is defeated and taken pri- 
ſoner by Arſaces, king of the Parthians, 

CLEOMENES, king of Sparta, gains a great victory 
over the Achzans and Aratus, 

Seleucus Callinicus, king of Syria, dies amongſt the 
Parthians of a fall from an horſe. SgLEUucus C- 
RAUNUS, his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeds him. 

" Antiochus Hierax is aſſaſſinated by thieves on leaving 
ypt. 

. 9 defeats Ariſtippus, tyrant of Argos. He pre- 

vails upon Lyſiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, torenounce 


the 
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241. 
239» 
233» 


232. 


230. 
228. 


226. 
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the tyranny, and make his city enter into the Achæan 
league. 
3779. he Romans ſend a famous embaſſy into Greece, to 225. 
impart to the Greeks the treaty they had lately conclu- 
ded with the Illyrians. The Corinthians declare by a 
publick decree, that they ſhall be admitted to ſhare in 
the celebration of the Iſthmian games. The Athenians 
alſo grant them the freedom of Athens. 
Antigonus, king of Macedonia, by the management 
of Aratus, is called in to aid the Achzans againſt the 
Lacedzmonians. a | 
3781. © Cleomenes, king of Sparta, takes Megalopolis. 223. 
Battle of Selaſia, followed with the taking of Sparta 
by Antigonus. f : 
Death of Seleucus Ceraunus, king of Syria. Ax- 
" TI0CHUs his brother, ſurnamed Tus GREAT, fſuc- 
cecds him. 


3782. The Coloſſus of Rhodes is thrown down by a great 222, 
earthquake. 
3783, Death of Ptolemy Evergetes, king of Egypt. Pro- 221, 
LEMY PHILOPATOR ſucceeds him. 
The Ztolians gain a great victory at Caphyz over 
the Achzans. 
3784. Antiochus reduces Molon and Alexander, who had 229. 
revolted againſt him two years before, the firſt in Media, 
the ſecond in Perſia. 
Death of Antigonus, king of Macedonia. Partie, 
the ſon of Demetrius, ſucceeds him. 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, dies in Egvpt, The 
Lacedzmonians ele&t Ageſipolis and Lycurgus to ſuc- 
cecd him. 


War of the allies with the Ztolians, in favour of 
the Achæans. 


3785, Hermias, prime miniſter of Antiochus, is put to 219. 
death by that prince's orders. 


3787. Battle of Raphia, between Ptolemy king of Egypt, 217. 
and Antiochus king of Syria. 
Treaty of peace between Philip king of Macedonia 
and the Achzans on one ſide, and the Ætolians on the 
other, which puts an end to the war of the allies. |; 
3788, Antiochus — Aczus, who had revolted in Sar- 216. 
dis, and after a fiege of two years ke is delivered up 
ythe treachery of a Cretan. 
Hannibal's alliance with Philip king of Macedonia. 
3789. Philip receives a conſiderable blow from the Romans 215. 
; at the lege of Apollonia. | 
3790, CarNnEaDEs, founder of the new academy. 211. | 
3792, Antiochus undertakes to reduce the provinces which 212. 
| had thrown off the yoke of the Syrian empire, and ef- 
fects it in the ſpace of ſeven years, 
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3796. 


3798. 


38co. 
3801, 
3802. 


3803. 
3804. 


3805. 


3806. 


3807. 


3808. 


380g. 
3813. 


SUCCESORS or ALEXANDER. 


Alliance of the Ætolians with the Romans, Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, enters into it, The Lacedæmoni- 
ans come into it ſome ſhort time after, 

Famous battle between Philip king of Macedonia 
and the Etolians near Elis. PritLorotwen diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf in it. 

Battle of Mantinza, wherein Philopœmen defeats 
Macaaninas, tyrant of Sparta, who periſhes in it, 
Naz1s is ſet in his place. 

Treaty of peace between Philip and the Romans. 

All the allies on both ſides are included in it. 

PoLYB1vs is ſaid to have been born this year. 

Death of Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt. 

PToLEMY EPpiPHaANEs, at that time only five years 
old, ſucceeds him. | 

League between Philip of Macedon, and Antiochus 
king of Syria, againſt the young king of Egypt. 

Philip, king of Macedonia, f. 
dians in a ſea ; fight off the iſland of Chio. 1 hat prince's 
cruel treatment of the Cyaneans ſeems to be properly 
cated the following year. 

Philip beſieges and takes Abydos. 

The Romans declare war with Philip. P. Sulpitius 
is appointed to command in it. He gains a conſide- 
2 victory ncar the town of Octolopha in Mace- 

oma. N 

Villicus ſucceeds Sulpicius in the command of the 
army againſt Philip. I he year following Flaminies 
is ſent to ſucreed Villicus. 

Antiochus, king of Syria, ſubj:&s Paleſtine and 
Cceloſyria. 

The Act-zans declare for the Romans againſt Philip. 

Interview of Philip and the conſul Flaminius. 

Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, declares for the Romans. 
The Bceotians do the ſame, 

Death of Attalus, king of Pergamus. Eumenes 
ſucceeds him. 

Battle of Cynoſcephale, where the Romans gain a 
complete victory over Philip. 

Treaty of peace between Philip and the Romans, 
which puts an end to the war. 

Embaſſy of the Romans to Anti: chus the Great. in 
order to be aſſured whether the ccmplaints againſt him 
were juſtly founded. : 6 

Conſpiracy of Scopas, the Ætolian, againſt Ptulemy 
Epiphanes, diſcovered and puniſhed. 

Flaminius makes war againſt Nabis, the tyrant of 
Sparta. 

Philopœmen gains a conſiderable advantage over 
Nabis, near Sparta, 

The 


o 


defeated by the Rho- _ 
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204. 


197. 


196. 


195. 


191. 
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The Ztolians reſolve to ſeiſe Demetrias, Chalcis, 
and Sparta, by treachery and ſtratagem. 

Nabis is killed. Philopœmen makes the Lacedzmo- 
nians enter into the Achzan league. 

Antiochus goes to Greece to the aid of the Ætoliaus. 
The Romans declare war againſt him, and ſoon after 
defeat him near the ſtraits of Thermopylz. 

3814. Battle of Magneſia, followed by a m_ of peace, 190. 
which puts an end to the war between the Romans and 
Antiochus, which had ſubſiſted about two years. 

The philoſopher Pax aT1us was born about this 
ume. f 

3818. The conſul Fulvius forces the tolians to ſubmit to 189. 
the Romans. Manlius, his colleague, almoſt at the 
ſame time, ſobjects all the Gauls in Afia 

The cruel treatment of the Spartans by their exiles, 
ſupported by « nag nano happened this year. 

3317. Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, is killed in 187. 

"the temple of Jupiter Belus, which he had entered in 
on to plunder it. SzLEUCUus PHILOPATOR ſucceeds 
im. 


3321. Philopœmen is taken before Meſſene, by Dinocrates, 183. 
and put to death. 

3323, Demetrius, ſon of Philip, king of Macedonia, is un- 181, 
juſtly accuſed by his brother Perſeus, and put to death. 

3324, Death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt. Pro- 180. 


LEMY PrilLoMETER ſucceeds him. 


3*25, Death of Philip, king of Macedonia, Praszus his 179. 
ſon ſucceeds him. 

$29. Seleucus Philopator, king of Syria, is poiſoned by 178. 

re Heliodorus, r he had Kat a le before to — 1 
Jeruſalem. He is ſucceeded by Axrioenus Eri- 

HAN Es. 

3830. Antiochus Epiphanes cauſes Onias the high- prieſt of 174» 
Jeruſalem to be depoſed, and ſets Jaſon in his Los 7 

38 33. War between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philometer. 171. 

The Romans declare war againſt Perſeus. That 
prince has ſome advantage in the firſt battle near the 
river Peneus. 

3834 Antiochus Epiphanes makes himſelf maſter of all 170. 
Egypt. He marches afterwards to Jeruſalem, where 
he commits unheard of eruelties. 

3835- The Alexandrians, in the room of Philometer, who 169. 
had fallen into the hands of Antiochus, make Pro- 

LEMY EveERGETES, his younger brother, king. 

Philometer is ſet at liberty the ſame year, and unites | 
with his brother. 'That anion induces Antiochus to 
renew the war. 

3836. Paulus Amilius is charged with the Macedonian war 169. 
againk Perſeus, He gains a famous victory over that 


prince 
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3837 


3838. 


3840. 


3841. 


3842. 


3843. 


SUCCESSORS or ALEXANDER. 


prince near Pydna, which puts an end to the kingdom 
of Macedonia. It was not reduced, however, into a 
province of the Roman empire till twenty years after, 

The prætor Anicius ſubjects Illyria in thirty days. 

Popilius, one of the ambaſſadors ſent by the Romans 
into Egypt, obliges Antiochus to quit it, and come to 
an accommodation with the two brothers. 

Antiochus, exaſperated at what had happened in 
Egypt, turns his rage againſt the Jews, and ſends Apol- 
lonius to Jeruſalem, 

The ſame year he publiſhes a decree to oblige all 
nations in ſubjection to him to renounce their own reli- 
gion, and conform to his. This law occaſions a cruel 
perſecution amongſt the Jews. 

Antiochus goes in perſon to Jeruſalem, to ſee his 
orders put in execution. The martyrdom of the Mac- 
cabees, and the death of Eleazar, happened at that 
dime. 

Paulus Zmilius abandons the cities of Epirus to be 
plundered by his army, for having taken Perſeus's part. 
The Achzans, ſuſpected of having favoured that prince, 
are ſent to Rome, to give an account of their conduct. 
The ſenate baniſh them into different towns of Italy, 
from whence they are not ſuffered to return home till 
ſeventeen years after. Polybius was of this number. 

Paus As, king of Bithynia, goes to Rome. Eume- 
nes, king of Pergamus, is not permitted to enter it. 

Death of Mattathias. Ju pas, his ſor, ſucceeds him, 
and gains many victories over the generals of Anti- 
ochus, 

Antiochus Epiphanes is repulſed before Elymais, 
where he intended to plunder the temple. He marches 
towards Judza, with deſign to exterminate the Jews. 
The hand of God ſtrikes him on the way, and he dies 
with the moſt exquiſte torments, AnTiockus Eura- 
ToR, his fon, fucceeds him. 

Antiochus Eupator marches againſt Jeruſalem. He is 
ſoon after obliged to return into Syria, in order to expel 
Philip of Antioch, who had made himſelf maſter of his 
capital. | 

Difference between Philometer, king of Egypt, and 
Phyſcon his brother, which does not terminate till af- 
ter the expiration of five years. 


Octaviu+, ambaiſador for the Romans in Syria, is 
aſſaſſinated. 


| DemtTRIVSs Sor Ex, the ſon of Seleucus Phi lopator, 
flies from Rome, whete he had been kept as an hoſtage, 


to Syria, where he cauſes Antiochus Eupator to be put 
to death, and ſeiſes the throne, 


Death of Judas Maccabzus. 
4 Demetrius 
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3844. 1 is acknowledged king of Syria by the 
omans. 161 $1117: 8 5 
3845. Death of Eumenes, king of , Pergamus, Arrarvs 
Pulrousr ER ſucceeds him. 1 
3848. War between Attalus and Pruſias. | 
3851, ALEXANDER BAT A pretends himſelf the ſan of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, and in that quality attempts to cauſe 
himſelf to be acknowledged king of Syria. 
385 2. Axbkiscus of Adramyttium pretends himſelf the 


ſon of Perſeus, and undertakes to cauſe himfelf to be 


declared king of Macedonia, He is conquered, taken, 
and ſent to Rome by Metellus. | | 


3854. Demetrius Soter is killed in a battle between him and 


Alexander Bala. His death leaves the latter in poſſeſ- 
fon of the empire of Syria. | 

3866. Macedonia is reduced into a province of the Roman 

empire, 5. 

3887 Troubles in Achaia promoted by Diæus and Crito- 
Wizes, The commiſſioners ſent thither by the Romans 
are inſulted. 18 

3858. Metellus goes to Achaia, where he gains ſeveral ad- 

vantages over the Achzans. Mummius ſucceeds him, 
and, after a great battle near Leucopetra, takes Corinth, 
and entirely demol iſhes it. 

| Greece is reduced into a Roman province under the 
name of the province 6f Achaia. 
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The ſequel of the hiſtory of the kings of _ 
Syria is much embroiled, for which rea- 
ſon I ſhall ſeparate it from that of the 


Egyptians, in order to complete its chro- 
nology. 


» 


SYRIA, 


3859. DrmzTrRIVs NicaToR, 


: 145. 
ſon of Demetrius Soter, de- 
feats Alexander Bala, and 
aſcends the throne, 
3860. # AnxTiocuvs, ſurnamed 144. 
THrtos, ſon of Bala, ſup- 
rted by Tryphon, makes 
umſelf maſter of part of 
the kingdom, | * | 
| Tryphon gets Jonathan 
into his hands, and puts 
him to death at Ptolemais, 
The year following he mur- 
thers his pupil Antiochus, 
and ſeiſes the kingdom of 
Syria. 
3863. Demetrius marches a- 141. 
gainſt the Parthians, Afﬀ- 
ter ſome ſmall advantages 
he is taken priſoner, 
3864. Axriochus S1DETES, 140, 


the ſecond ſon of Deme- 
trius Soter, marries Cleo- 
patra, the wife of his bro. 
ther Demetrius Nicator ; 
and after having put Try- 
phon to death, he is de- 
clared king himſelf, 


1 A3 1 E 


A. M. 
EGYPT. 
3859. Death of Ptolemy Philometer. Prolzur Puricon, 145+ 
His brother ſucceeds him. 


his nephew, ſurnamed 2 ſucceeds him. 


3866, | Death of Attalus, king of Pergamus. ATrarvs, 138. 
He reigns five years. 


Aa 2 


rr 
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3877. 


3874. Demetrius Nicator reigns 


again in Syria, « 


Demetrius is killed by 
ALEXANDER ZEBINA, 
who takes his place, and 
cauſes himſelf to be ac- 
knowledged king of Syria. 

SELEVUCUs V. eldeſt ſon 
of Demetrius Nicator, is 
declared king, and ſoon 
after killed by Cleopatra. 


3880. 


Ax riochus Gres ſuc- 
F 


ceed 8 him. 


383. 
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gainſt the Parthians, and 


« 
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Antiochus Sidetes be- 135+ 
fieges Johannes - Hyrcanus | 
in Jeruſalem, and takes the 
city by capitulation, 
182 

e e. fo 


- 


Antiochus marches a- 


131. 


gains many advantages 
over them. They ſend 
back Demetrius the year 
following. 


1 27. 


Tebina Is defeated taz. 
Gtypus, and dies 4 
aftets:-, 11 71 


* 
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of the inhabitants to quit the place. , 


death leaves his dominions to the. Roman people, 


3871. { Attalus Philometer, king of Pergamus, at his 
LAnnzonicuvs ſeiſes them. 


= 


The conſul Perpenna defeats Andronicus, and 
ſends him to Rome. The kingdom of Pergamus 
is reduced the year following into a Roman pro- 
vince by Manius Aquilius. 


Phyſcon repudiates Cleopatra, his firſt wife, and mar- 
ries his — — of the ſame name. He is ſoon after 
obliged to by, and the Alexandrians give the govern- 
ment to Cleopatra, whom he had repudiated. 


3877. Phyſcon re-aſcends the throne of Egypt. 


832, Phyſcon gives his daughter in marriage to Grypus 
* kin of Syria Wh an 


| EGYPT, 5 Ant. IC. 
3869. The cruelties of Phyſcon at Alexandria, oblige moſt - 136: 


# 


* 
* 


133. 


130. 


1274 


122. 


5890 


3907. 
3910. 


3911. 


+4 » $50 

A. M. ; 

3884. Cleopatra attempts to 
iſon Grypus, and is 


poiſoned herſelf. 


Death of Grypus. Se- 
LEUCUS his ſon ſucceeds 
him, 


Seleucus is defeated by 
Euſebes, and burnt in Mop- 
ſueſtia. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
vC& SÞ 


AnTiocavs, the Cy- 
zicenian, fon of Cleo- 
patra and Antiochus Si- 
detus, takes arms againſt 
Grypus. He has the worſt 
in the beginning ; but in 
two years obliges his bro- 


of Syria with hi 


- ther to divide 1 1 2 


| 
' 
[ 


Antiochus the Cyzice- 
nian is defeated, aud put 
to death 


AxTiocnvs Fusesrs, 
the fon of the Cyzicenian, 
cauſes himſelf to be dGde- 
clared king. He marries 


Selena, the widow of Gi y- 
Pus. 


114. 


97. 


94+ 


93» 


A. M. 


3887. Death of Phyſcon. Protemy LArnxzus ſucceeds 117. 


him. Cleppatra, his mother, obliges him to repudiate 
Cleopatra, his eldeſt ſiſter, and to marry Selena, his 


youngeſt, 


3891. Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, gives the kingdom of 
Cyprus to Alexander, her youngeſt ſon. 
3897. Cleopatra drives Lathyrus out of Egypt, and places 
his brother Alexander upon the throne. 
3900. Signal victory of Lathyrus over Alexander, king of 
the Jews, upon the banks of the Jordan. 
3901. Cleopatra forces Lathyrus to raiſe the fiege of Ptole- 
mais, and takes that city herſelf, ( 
Cleopatra takes her daughter Selena from Lathyrus, 


3993+ 
and makes her marry Antiochus the Cyzicenian, 


ꝙ9a a4 


113. 
107. 
104. 
103. 


101. 


3912. 


3913. 


3914. 


3916. 


919 


3921. 


0 360 
2 A. M. 


Seleucus, and ſecond ſon 
of Grypus, aſſumes the 
diadem. He is preſently 
after defeated by Euſebes, 
and drowned: in the Oron- 
tes, 

P41L1e, his brother, third 
ſon of Grypus ſucceeds 
him. ; 

Drurrzius EUCHERES, 
fourth ſon of Grypu, 
is eſtabliſhed king at 


Damaſcus by the aid of 


Lathyrus. 


Demetrius having been 


taken by the Parthians, 


AxTiocuus Dionrstus, 
the fifth ſon of Grypus, 
is ſet upon the throne, 
and killed the following 
year. 

The Syrians, weary of 
ſo many changes, chooſe 
Tick:ntes, king of Ar- 
menia,-for their king. He 


reigns fourteen years by a 
Viceroy. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
S.Y.R I'A. 
AnTiocnvs, brother of 


Euſebes, defeated by 
Philip and Demetrius, 
retires to the Parthians, 
who re-eſtabliſh him up- 
on the throne two years 
after. 


Euſebes takes refuge in 
Cilicia, where he remains 
concealed. 


* 


Ant. J. C. 


* 92. 


91. 


90. 


886. 


39 
39 


361 
Ant. J. C. 


3918. Alexander kills his mother Cleopatra. 


3916. Alexander is expelled, and dies ſoon after. 
| Lathyrus is recalled. | Fn 


3922. Lathyrus ruins Thebes in Egypt, where the rebels, 82. 
he had before defeated, had taken refuge. 

3923- Death of Lathyrus. ALEXANDER II. fon of Alex. 81, 

*- anderl, under the protection of Sylla, is elected king, 


- [Jn : * 

362 CHRONOLOGICAL "Ih 

A.M. SYRIA, Ant. J. C. 
3935. Tigranes recalls Magda. 69. 


3939. 


lus his viceroy in Syria. 


AnTiocuus AslArI1- 
eus takes poſſeſſion of ſoms 
parts of Syria, and reigns 
four years, 

Pompey deprives An- 
tiochus Afiaticus of his 
dominions, and reduces 
Syria into a Roman pro- 
vince 


65. 


39. 
39. 


3 


by 


3 


TOA SLOT 363 
A. M. ; E G Y P . Aut. J. C. 
Death of Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, I 70. 


28. 
W I kingdom is reduced into a Roman province; as is 
Cyrenaica the ſame year. 


3939. Alexander is driven out of Egypt. Protemy Au- 65. 
LETEsS,” Lathyrus's natural ſon, is ſet in his place. 

39465. The Romans depoſe Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, 58, 
and ſeiſe that Iſland. Cato is charged with that com- 
miſſion, 

Ptolemy Auletes is obliged to fly from Egypt. Bere- 
—_ the eldeſt of his daughters, is declared queen in 
is ſtead, 


3949. Gabinius and Afithony reſtore Auletes to the entire 55. 
poſlefſion of his domionions, © 

3953- Death of Ptolemy Auletes. He leaves his domi- 5. 
nions to his eldeſt ſon and daughter, the famous Cleo- 

atra. 

3956. . Pothinus and Achillas, che young king's guardians, 48. 
deprive Cleopatra of her ſhare in the goverument, and 
drive her out of Egypt. 

3957. Death of the king of Egypt. Cæſar places Cl o- 
PATRA upon the throne with Pror zur her youngeſt 
brother, 

3951. Cleopatra poiſons her brother when he comes of 43. 
age to mare the ſovereign authority according to 
the laws, She afterwards declares for the Roman 

trtiumviri. 

3963. Cleopatra goes to Anthon at Tarſus in Cilicia, She 41. 
gains the aſcendant of him, and carries him with her 
to Alexandria. 

3971. Anthony makes himſelf maſter of Armenia, and 33. 
brings the kiog priſoner to Cleopatra. Coronation of 
Cleopatra and all her children. 

Rupture between Cæſar and Anthony. Cleopatra 
accompanies the latter, who repudiates Octavia at 
Athens. : ; 

3973. Cleopatra flies at the battle of Actium. Anthony 31. 
follows her, and thereby abandons the victory to 
Cæſar. | 

3974 Anthony dies in the arms of Cleopatra. 

h Cæſar makes himſelf maſter of Alexandria, Cleo- 


patra kills herſelf. Egypt is reduced into a Roman 
province, 


30. 


364 


* 


3662, X 
the firſt. He was deprived 


3689. 


3814. 


n, 


ArtaraTHES I. was the 
4 king of Cappadocia. 


He reigned jointly with 
his broth 85 


er Holophernes. 


ARIARATHES II. fon of 


of his dominions by Ver- 
diccas, who ſets * on 
the throne. 

AAA AAT AE III. af. 
cends the throne of Cappa- 


docia after the death of Fer- 


diecas and Eumenes. 


AxIlAuxkxs. 


ARIAAAT HES IV. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


PARTHIAN c. M. 
EMbiRe, n MES 


350. 
An.: 
| 370 
284. 


Arsacrs I. founder of 250. 


the Parthian empire. 
As Acks II. — of 
the firſt. * 
PRIATAT Ius. 
PnRAATESs I. 


ARXIARATHES V. 


9 


SAID 36s 


AM. 72 :PONTVU S. Ant. J. C- 
349% The 1 of. Pontus was founded by Darius the 514. 
R of Hyſtaſpes, in the year 3490. Artabazus was the 
/ firſt king of it. » His ſucceſſors down to Mithridates are 
little known. 
360 MiTarIpaTtesT, He is commonly vendors a as the 
founder of the kingdom of Pontus. 


404+ 
3638. Aͤeeeee He rages twenty-ſix years. 366. 


1 * 


3667. Mirnstparzs II. He reigns thirty-five years. 337. 


Li 2 « * 
4 189 2 
F 
1 1 A . R 
- ' " 
«7 7 * + _ 
« * * | | . * he »Y 
* CdS 5 * a * "> 


* . - + -» + * i « 


1290 * 


3702. Mirusibarss III. . thirty-ſix years. The 302. 
© reigns of the three kings who ſuceeed him, ifnclade tze 
ſpace of an hundred years. The laſt of them was 


MiTariDaTEs IV. great 2 11 Menezes ' 
the Great, 


- 
LEY - 


3919. PHARNACEs, ſon of Mithridates IV. 195. 


* 


366 CHRONOLOGICAL 


A. M. CAPPADOCIA, PARTHIAN 
4 EMPIRE. 
3840. MirnRI DATES I. 


3842. ARtartatHes VI. fur» 
named Philopator. 


3873. | PnraaTEs II. 131. 


387 5. ARrtaraTuEs VII. Ax TABAZZus. After a 129. 
very ſhort reign he is ſuc- 
ceeded by M1THR1D As» 

TEs II. who reigns forty 


years. 388 


3913. AR IAR AT Unws VIII. ö 91. 391 
Michridates, king of Pon- 
tus, puts him to death, 
and ſets his ſon upon the 
throne, Soon after Ar1a- 
| RATHES IX. takes Cappa- 
docia from the ſon of Mi- 
thridates, who is preſently 
after re-eſtabliſhed by his 
father. 8 | | 
14. SYL1La enters Cappado- 20. 
* cia, drives the ſon of Mi- on 
thridates out of it, and ſets 
Ariobarzanes I. upon the 
throne, : 
3915. TIOAA NES, king of 89. 39 
Armenia, drives Ariobar- 
zanes out of Cappadocia, 
and reinſtates the ſon of 
Mithridates. 


Mnascnires, and af. 
ter him S1NnATROCES. 
Theſe two princes reign 
about twenty years. 


39! 


A. M. PONTUS 


MiTnripaTEes V. ſurnamed Evergetes, 


33381. MiTrirIvaTss VI. ſurnamed the Great. 


3913. 


3915. 


3916. Mithridates cauſes all the Romans in Aſia Minor to be 
maſſacred in one day. 


Acuzraus, one of the generals of Mithridates, 
ſeiſes Athens, and moſt of the cities of Greece, 


Mithridates ſeiſes Cappadocia, and makes his ſon g1- 
king of it. 


Beginning of the war between Mithridates and the 89. 
Romans. 


367 
Ant. J. C. 


123. 


88. 


368 
A.M.  CAPPADOCIA, © 
3926, Sylla obliges Mithri- 


3935» 


dates to reſtore Cappado- 
cia to Ariobarzanes, Ti- 
granes diſpoſſefſes him of 
it a ſecond time. After 


the war with Mithridates, 


Pompey re-inſtates Ariobar- 
zanes. His reign, and the 
very ſhort one of his ſon, 
continue down to about the 
year 3953+ 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
- 'PARTHIAN 
EMPIRE. 


the ſurname of 


Ant. 1. C. 


PHRAATES III. whe 69. 
aſſumes 


the Good. 


A,M 
3917 


3918 


3920 
3921 


39 
39 


A. M. 
3917+ 


3918. 


3920. 


1 A I A. 5 L. E. HI 
1 ARSE 

\ » Sylla 4 tel with the war againſt Mithridates, 
He retakes Athens after a long ſiege. 

Victory of Sylla over the generals of Mithridates 
near Chæronea. He gains a ſecond battle ſoon after at 
Orchomenes. 

Treaty of peace between Mithridates and Sylla, which 


_ terminates the war. 


3921. 


3928. 
3929+ 


3930. 


3531.7 


3933s 
3934+ 


Mithridates puts his ſon to death, 
Second war between Mithridates and the Romans: 


It ſubſiſts ſomething leſs than three years; 


Mithridates makes an alliance with Sertorius. 

Beginning of the third war of Mithridates againſt 
the Romans, LucuLLus and Cotta are placed at the 
head of the Roman army. 


Cotta is defeated by ſea and land, and forced to 


ſhut himſelf up in Chalcedon. Lucullus goes to his 
aid. | 

Mithridates forms the fiege of Cyzicum. Lucullus 
obliges him to raiſe it at the end of two years, and pur- 
ſues and beats him near the Granicus. 

Mithridates defeated in the plains of Cebiræ. He 
retires to Tigranes. 

Lucullus declares war againſt Tigranes, and ſoon 
after defeats him, and takes Tigranocerta, the capital 
of Armenia, 


Lucullus defeats Tigranes and Mithridates, who had 
joived their forces near the river Arſamia, 

Mithridates recovers all his dominions, in effect of 
the miſunderſtandings that take place in the Roman 
army. 


Vor. VII. B b 


76. 
75» 


74+ 


73. 


71. 


70. 


68. 


——— — 


370 

A.M. CAPPADOCIA. 

3948. 

3950. 

3953. AxtonBarnzances III. 
: He is put to death by 

Caſſius. 
3962. ARIARATHES - 
3973 M. AxTwoxy drives 


Ariarathes out of Cappa- 
docia, and ſets Achelaus 
in his place. On the death 
of that prince, which hap- 
pened in the year of the 
world 4022, Cappadocia 
was reduced into a Roman 


Province, 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
| PARTHIAN Ant. J. e. 


EMPIRE. 


Mirumtp Ares, eldeſt 
ſon of Phraates. 

Oasopzs 

Unfortunate expedition 


of Craſſus againſt the Par- 


thians. 


VznT1D1vs, general of 
the Romans, gains a vic- 
tory over the Parthians, 
which retrieves the honour 
they had loſt at the battle 
of Carræ. 


54+ 


51. 


42+ 


31. 


OO 441 PIR BENE 371 
A. M. r Ant. J. C. 
3. Pompey is appointed to ſucceed Lucullus. He gains 66. ö 
1 _ advantages over Mithridates, and oblige? kin 
to fly. | 
Tigranes ſurrenders himſelf to Pompey. 
3939. Pompey makes himſelf maſter of Caina, in which the 65. 
treaſures of Mithridates were laid up. 
Death of Mithridates. Prarxnaces his ſon, whom 
the army had elected king, ſubmits his perſon and do» 
minions to the Romans, * 


B b 2 


: 
: 
' 


32 CHRONOLOGICAL 


A. M. 


„ „. 


3520. 


3525+ 


3532. 
3543» 


3544» 


3589. 


3593+ 


af SYRACUSE. 
Syracuſe. is ſaid,to have been founded in the year of 


the world 3295, before Chriſt 70g. 


GuLox's beginning. 


GELoN is elected king of Syracuſe. He reigns five 
or fix years, 

HIERRO I. He reigns eleven years. 

THRASYBULUS. In a year's time he is expelled by 
his ſubjects. 


The Syracuſans enjoy their liberty during fixty 
ears. | | 

The Athenians, aſſiſted by the people of Segeſta, 
undertake the fiege of Syracuſe under their general 
Nicias. 8 to raiſe it at the the end of 


two years. The Syracuſans purſue and defeat them 
entirely, 


Beginning of Dionys1vs THe ELDan, 


% 


Dion ys1vs, after having depoſed the ancient ma- 
giſtrates of Syracuſe, is placed at the head of the new 
ones, and ſoon after cauſes himſelf to be declared 
generaliſſimo. 

+ Revolt of the Syracuſans againſt Dionyfius upon 
account of the taking of Gela by the Carthaginians. 
It is followed by a treaty of peace between the Car- 
thaginians and Syracuſans, by one of the conditions 
of which, Syracuſe is to continue in ſubjection to 
Dionyſius. He eſtabliſhes the tyranny in his own 
perſon. 


New troubles at Syracuſe againſt Dionyſius. He 
finds means to put an end to them. 


Ant. J. C. 


41 


406. 


404. 


A. M. 


3501. 


2520. 
3523. 


3592. 


3595» 


3600s 


T'A SL: - 


CARTHAGE. 
Carthage was founded in the year of the world 3158, 
before Chriſt 846. | » 64? * 


Firſt treaty between the Carthaginians and Romans. 
It appears that the Carthaginians had carried their arms 
into Sicily before this treaty, as they were in poſſeſſion 
of part of it, when it was concluded, But what year 
they did ſo is not known. | | | 

The Carthaginians make an alliance with Xerxes. 

The Carthaginians, under AM1LCAR, attack 


Greeks ſettled in Sicily, They are beaten by Selon. 


The Carthaginians ſend troops under Hannibal to 
aid the people of Segeſta againſt the Syracuſans, 


HanniBaAL and Imilcon are ſent to * Si- 
eily. They open the campaign with the ſiege of 
Agrigentum. | 


» 


no nm CR Sicily is ter» 
minated by a treaty of peace with the Syracuſans. 


* 


Bb 3 


373 
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484. 
481. 


= 
4 
4 2. 
% % 


499+ 


404 


374 CHRONOLOGICAL 


A.M. 
3605. 


13607 


3615. 75 


9. — 
— 


3632. 


. 


#*% 3% 


3654- 
3656. 


SYRACUSE. 


Dionyfius makes great preparations for a new war 
with the Carthaginians. 


Maſſacre of all the Carthaginians in Sicily, fol- 
lowed by a declaration of war, which Dionyſius cauſed 


Ant. J. C. 


399. 
[ 
397. 


to be ſigniſied to them by an herald, whom he diſ- 


patched to Carthage. 


Dionyſius takes Rhegium by capitulation. The next 
year he breaks the treaty, and makes himſelf maſter of 


3 _—_ by force. 


th of Dionyſius the Elder, His ſon Dion r- 
sus THE YOUNGER ſucceeds him. By the advice of 
Dion, his brother-in-law, he cauſes Plato to come to 
his court. 


Dion, baniſhed by the order of Dionyſius, retires into 
Peloponneſus. 

Dionyſius makes Arete his ſiſter, the wife of Dion, 
marry Timocrates, one of his friends, That treat- 
— makes Dion reſolve to attack the tyrant with open 
orce. 


Dio obliges Dionyſius to abandon Syracuſe, He 
ſets ſail for Italy. 


Callirrus cauſes Dion to be aſſaſſinated, and 


* 1 


makes bimſelf maſter of Syracuſe, where he reigns 


about thirteen months. 


HirrAaRINUs, brother of Dionyſius the Younger, 


389. 


372. 


361. 


3K. 
358. 


ger, 357. 


drives Callippus out of Syracuſe, and eſtabliſhes him- 
ſelf in his place for two years. 


Dionyſius re- inſtated. 


The Syracuſans call in Tiuolzox to their aid. 


Dionyſius is forced by Timeleon to ſurrender him- 
ſelf, and to retire to Corinth. ; INS 

Timortron aboliſhes tyranny at Syracuſe, and 
throughout Sicily, the liberty of which he re-inſtates, 


AGATHOCLES makes himſelf tyrant of Syracuſe, 


| * 359. 


348. 


347. 
346. 


319. 


„en 375 
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+ Imilcon goes to Sicily with an army to carry on 7 
3607 the war againſt Dionyſius. It fubſiſts four or five oo 
| 4 


A © ww 


3654, Second of peace concluded between the Ro- 350. 
mans and Carthaginians. | 
3656. The Carthaginians make a new attempt to ſeiſe 8i- 349. 
cily. They are defeated by T1moLeon, ſent by the N 
Corinthians to the aid of the Syracuſans. 
Hax xo, citizen of Carthage, forms the defign of 
mak ing himſelf maſter of his country. 


3672. Embaſſy of Tyre to Carthage, to demand aid againſt 332z. 
Alexander the Great. 

3695. Beginning of the wars between the Carthaginians 319. 
and Agathoc les in Sicily and Africa. 


3 b 4 


446 CHRONOLobltar 


A. W. SYRACUSE: - Ant. J. C. 
280. 


3724 A Roman legion ſeiſes Rhegium by treachery, 


17 


3719. Hfreuo and Arzuiboxvs are made ſupreme” ma- 


iſtrates by the ee | 
3736. 8 Hiero 1s declared king 2 Syracuſans. 


3741. Appius Claudius goes to Sicily to aid the Mamertines 


againſt the Carthaginians. Hiero, who was at firſt 
againſt him, comes to an accommodation with him, and 
makes an alliance with the Romans. 


* — 


ies» 


8 « 
* ” 4941 ON 3155 40 8 Ds 
* - N * 


3763+ ie ſends the Carthaginians aid againſt the foreign 


3786, Hiero goes to meet the conſul Tib. Sempronius, 
in order do offer him his ſervices againſt the Cartha- 
ginians, | 

e +8113: 51.) - 


120 


275 


268. 
263. 


241. 


218. 


3 


nius and Trebia. 


NE 377 
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3727. The Carthaginians ſend the Romans aid under Mago 277. 
againſt Fyrrhus. 

1. pinning of the firſt Punick war with the Romans. 263. 

1 2 fawn! 0 UML , 

3743- The Romans beſiege the Carthaginians in Agri- 261. 
gentum, and take the city after a ſiege of ſeven 
months. 

3745. Sea. fight between the Romans and Carthaginians 259. 
near the coaſt of Myle. 

3749. Sea- fight near Ecnome in Sicily. 255. 

3750. RecuLvus in Africa. He is taken priſonex. 254. 

XANTHIPPUS comes to the aid of the Carthagi- * 
nians. 

3755. Regulus is ſent to Rome to propoſe the exchange of 249. 
priſoners. At his return the Carthaginians put him to 
death with the moſt cruel torments. 

3756. Siege of Lilybæum by the Romans, 248. 
3703. Defeat of the Carthaginians near the iſlands Egates, 241. 
followed by a treaty, that puts an end to the firſt Punick 

war. 
War of Lybia againſt the foreign mercenaries. It 
ſubſiſts three years and four months. 

3767. The Carthaginians give up Sardinia to the Romans, 237. 
and engage to pay them 1200 talents. 

3776. Aue is killed in Spain. AsDRUBAL, his ſon- 228, 
in-law, ſucceeds him in the command of the army. 

Hannibal is ſent into Spain upon the demand of his 

| uncle Aſdrubal. 

3784 Aſdrudal's death. Hann1BaL is made genera} of 220. 
the army in his ſtead, | 

3786. Siege of Saguntum. 218. 

Beginning of the ſecond Punick war, which ſubſiſts 
ſeventeen years. 

3787. Hannibal enters Italy, and gains the battles of Tici- 217. 


33383 CHRONOLOGICAL 
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3789. Death of Hiero. Hi Nox vuvs, his grandſon, ſuc- 
ceeds him. 

Hieronymus abandons the party of the Romans, and 

enters into an alliance with Hannibal. He is aſſaſſinated 


ſoon after. His death is followed with great troubles 
to Syracuſe, 


3792, Makezrrus takes Syracuſe, after a fiege of three 212 
years. | | | 


A. M. 4 


3788. 


3789. 


* 


this battle. 


T A B L E. ) Wa 
CARTHAGE. Ant. J. C. 
Battle of Thraſymenus. 216. 


Hannibal deceives Fabius at the Straits of Caffli- 


Cu. Scir 10 defeats the Carthaginians in Spain. -. 


Battle of Cannz. Hannibal cetires to Capua after 


7 


- * 
- 


3790, AsDrvuBaL is beaten in Spain by the two Scipics. 


3793» 


3794+ 
3798. 


3799. 


3802. 
3803. 


t 


3804. 


3810 


3813. 
3816. 


3820. 


3822. 
3823. 


The two Scipios are killed in Spain, 

The Romans beſiege Capua. 

Hannibal advances to Rome and beſieges it. The 
Romans ſoon after take Capua, © _ 

Aſdrubal enters Italy. He is defeated by the conſul 
Livius, whom the other conſul Nero had joined. 

Scipio makes himſelf maſter of all Spain. He is 
made conſul the year following, and goes to Africa. 

Hannibal is recalled to the aid of his country, 

Interview of Hannibal and Scipio in Africa, followed 
by a bloody battle, in which the Romans gain a com- 
plete victory. 

Treaty of peace between the Carthaginians and 
Romans, which puts an end to the ſecond Punick 
war. 

Fifty years elapſed between the end of the ſecond, and 
the beginning of the third, Punick wars. 

Hannibal is made prætor of Carthage, and reforms 
the courts of juſtice and the finances. After having 
exerciſed that office two years, he retires to king An- 
tiochus at Epheſus, whom he adviſes to carry the war 
into Italy, | 

Interview of Hannibal and Scipio at Epheſus. 

Hannibal takes refuge in the iſland of Crete, to avoid 
being delivered up to the Romans. 

Hannibal abandons the iſland of Crete, to take re- 
fuge with Pruſias _ of Bithynia, 

Death of Hannibal. 

The Romans ſend commiſſioners into Africa, to ad- 
judge the differences that aroſe between the Carthagini- 
ans and Maſiniſta. 


Second 


214. 


211. 
210. 
206. 
205. 


202. 
201. 


194. 


191. 
188. 


184. 
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A.M. CARTHAGE, © Ant. J. C. 


3848. Second embaſſy ſent by the Romans into Africa, to 156. 
make new enquiries into the differences ſubſiſting be. 
tween the Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa, N 

3855. Beginning of the third Punick war. It fubſiſts a+ 149. 
little more than four years. | | 

3856. Carthage is beſieged by the Romans, 148. 

3858. Scipio the younger is made conſul, and receives the 146. 
command of the army before Carthage. 


3859. Scipio takes and entirely demoliſhes Carthage. 145. 


Znd of the Chronological Table. 
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"GENERAL. 
KN --D-":-Þ 


Of the MaTTERs 


I X 


contained in the 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A. Alexander, IV. 492. he is con- 
BANTIDAS makes tinued in his government, 493 
A himſelf tyrant of 8i- Abydos, apy of Aſia, beſieged by 
cyon, V. 495 Philip, VI. 6, &c. tragical end 
Anas, king of Argos, of that city, 


II. 281 
ABpo.oxnyYMUs is placed upon 


the throne of Sidon againſt his 
will, IV. 422. his anſwer to 
Alexander, | 423 
ABzLox, a Spaniard, his treache- 
ry, | 1. 248 
AnRA DATES, king of Sufiana, en- 
| gagesin Cyrus's ſervice, II. 100. 
is killed in the battle of 
Thymbrea. 119 
ABRAHam goes to Egypt with Sa- 
rah, I. 67. the Scripture places 
him very near Nimrod ; and 
why, II. 6 


rals of Artaxerxes Mnemon's 


army, marches againſt 1 the 


Vounger. 323 
Ans AL ou, brother of Alexander 
Jannæus, VII. 2. he is taken 
rifoner at the ſiege of Jeruſa- 
em, 


4 
ABuT1TEs governor of Suſa, for 
Darius, f urrenders that place to 


Academy, founded at Alexandri 
under the name of Muſzum, 
4 | V. 283 
Acarnantans, people of Greece, 
their courage, V. 551 
Accivs. See Arrius. 
Acnzans, ſettled by Achzus in 
Peloponneſus, II. 287. inſtitutic n 
of their commonwealth, V. 403. 
their government, cities, of 
which the Achzan league is 
formed at firſt, ibid. ſeveral 
cities join it afterwards, 407. 


- chiefs who rendered that re- 


publick ſo flouriſhing, V. 547, 
ABnRrocomas, one of the gene- 


548, 562 

The Achæans enter into a war 
with Sparta, V. 446. after many 
loſſes they call in Antigonus to 
their aid, 453. in a war with 
the Etolians they have re- 
courſe to Philip, 520. they de- 
| Clare for the Romans againſt 
that prince, VI. 37. they join 
with the Romans againſt An- 
tiochus, 


. 


tiochus, VI. 102. their cruel 
treatment of many Spartans. 154. 
they ſubject the Meſſenians, 191. 
they ſend deputies to Rome 
concerning Sparta, 1 Cal- 
licrates, one of their deputies, 


betrays them, 195, Sc. 
The Achæans reſolve to ſhare 


with the Romans in the dangers 
of the war againſt Perſeus, VI. 
331. they are ſuſpeQed by the 
Romans, 398. cruel treatment 
of them by the Romans, 400, 
Oc. troubles in Achaia, 424. 
the Achzans declare war againſt 
the Lacedzmonians, ibid. they 
inſult the Roman commiſſioners, 
425. they engage Thebes and 
Chalcis to join them, 427, 428. 
they are defeated by Metellus, 
ibid. and after by Mummius, 
429, Cc. Achaia is reduced into 

a Roman province, 432 
AcuæxugxEs, brother of Xerxes, 
; 1 II. 442 
Ach kurs, brother of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, is placed at 

© the head of the army ſent by 
that prince againſt Egypt. III. 
19. he is killed in a battle, ibid. 
Ach æus, ſon of Xuthus, founder 
of the Achæans, II. 287 
Acnzus, couſin of Seleucus Ce- 
raunus, has the adminiſtration 
of the affairs of Egypt, V. 479. 
he avenges the death of that 
prince, ibid. he refuſes the 
crown, and preſerves it for An- 
tiochus the Great, 479, 480. 
his fidelity to that prince, ibid. 
he revolts againſt Antiochus, 
489. his power, 490. he is be- 
trayed, and delivered up to An- 
tiochus, and put to death, 501 
Achaia, ſo called from Achæus. 
See ACHE ANS, II. 287 
Acharnian:, comedy of Ariſto- 
phanes; extract from it, I. cxii 
AcnilLas, young Ptolemy's guar- 
dian, VII. 249. he aſſaſſinates 


Pompey, 251. he is put to 
death, 257 
AcxiTas, Corinthian, founder of 
Syracuſe, | VIL. 136 
Acnou1s, king of Egypt, III. 411 
Achradina, one of the quarters of 
the city of Syracuſe, Gofcription 
of it, 1 III. 198 
Acicnontus, general of the 
Gauls, makes an irruption into 
Macedonia, V. 311. then into 

- Greece, ibid. he periſhes there, 
315 

Aciltus (Manius) is appointed to 
command in Greece againſt 
Antiochus, VI. 103. he defeats 
that prince near Thermopylæ, 
107. he ſubjects the Ztolians, 
109, Cc. 

Aciltus, a young Roman, his 
ſtratagem to make Perſeus quit 
his — VI. 370 
Acx1s1vs, king of Argos, II. 282 
Ackorærzs, ſon of Areus, king 
of Sparta, V. 352. valour of 


that young prince, 356 
Aium, city famous for Anthony's 
defeat, | VIL 281 


Apa continued in the govern- 
ment of Caria, after the death 
of Idrizus her huſband, IV. 386 

ADHgrBAL, general of the Car- 
thaginians, defeats the Romans 
at ſea, I. 194 

ADIiMANTES is appointed general 
of the Athenians after the battle 
of Arginuſe, III. 277. by what 
means he eſcapes death after his 
defeat at Ægoſpotamos, 288 

ApmeTvs, king of the Moloſſians, 
gives Themiſtocles refuge, II. 
533. he is intimidated by the 
Athenians, and ſends him away, 

Ill. 3. 

Abukrus, officer in ES 
army, IV. 437 

Adonis. Feaſts celebrated in honour 
of him at Athens, III. 186 

Adore. Etymology of that word, 

II. 248 
Adver- 


INDE X. 


Auvenſty. It exalts the glory of 
a prince, II. 172. train of ad- 
verſity, III. 396 

ZAacipas, fon of Arymbas, king 
of Epirus, is driven out of his 
dominions by the intrigues of 
Philip king of Macedonia, IV. 
300. he re-aſcends the throne, 

| < ibid, 

Aacives, king of Epirus, is ba- 
niſhed by his own ſubjects, V. 


174 

Zcevs, king of Athens, II. 284 
Egina, little iſland near Re, 
423 

LEgoſpotamos, famous for Lyſan- 
er's victory over the Atheni- 
ans, 2 III. 284 
AcveTus, name given 5 
Enzas, ſuppoſed by Virgil co- 
Es Dido 1. 133 
/EnoBarBUus (Domitius) cenſul, 
declares for Anthony, and re- 


tires to him, VII. 277 
Holict dialect, II. 290 


Eolus, ſon of Hellenus, reigns 


in Theſſaly, II. 287 
ra of Nabonaſlar, II. 26. æra 
of the Seleucides, V. 202 


Ascuixzs, Athenian orator, ſuf- 
fers himſelf to be * by 
Philip's gold. IV. 288, 292, 
317, Oc. he accuſes Demoſ- 
thenes, 332, 367. he is caſt, 
and retires into baniſhment,333 

Asor the Phrygian : His hiſtory, 
IT. 359. he goes to the court of 
Crœſus, 64, 360. he is ſup- 
poſed to have been the inventor 
of fables, 361 

Htolia, one of the principal parts 
of Greece, II. 274 

ATolians, War of the Etoli- 
ans againſt the Achæans and 
Philip, V. 504. treaty of peace 
between them, 542. the ZEto- 
lians join the Romans againſt 
Philip, 550. they make peace 
with that prince, 591. they de- 
clare againſt him for the Ro- 


mans, VI, 41. they condemn 
the _ made between Philip 
and the Romans, 55. they form 
a reſolution to ſeiſe Demetrias, 
Chalcis, and Lacedzmon by 
treachery, 94. they call in the 
aid of Antiochus againſt the 
Romans, 97, 98. they offer to 
ſubmit to the Romans, 112, and 
cannot obtain peace, 114, 115. 
the ſenate, at the requeſt of the 
Athenians and Rhodians, grant 
it them, 15 1. cruel treatment 
ol them by the Romans, 379, 


» Sc. 

Africa, diſcovered by 38 of 
Nechao, I. $3, Hanno fails 
round it by order of the ſenate, 
124. fertility of Africa, 132 
AGAMEMNON, king of Mycenz, 
II. 283 

Acakis ra, wife of Megacles. 
Her father's conduct in chooſing 
her an huſband, II. 332 
AcaTHOCLEs ſeiſes the tyranny 
of Syracuſe, I. 161, VII. 138. 
his expeditions againſt the Car- 
thaginians in Sicily and in Afri- 
ca, I. 162, &c. he brings over 
Ophellas to his fide, and then 
puts him to death, 170. miſe- 
rable end of that tyrant, 171 
AGATHOCLEs, governour of Par- 
thia for Antiochus, V. 376 
AGaTHoOcLEs, brother of Aga- 
thoclea, V. 502. his aſcendant 
over Ptolemy Philopator, ibid. 
his meaſures for obtaining the 
tuition of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
VI. 2. he periſhes Si, 
ibid. 

AcAaTEoOCLEA, concubine of Pto- 
lemy Philopator, V. 502. miſe- 
rable end of that woman, VI. 2 
AcELasof Naupactus, ambaſſador 
from the allies to Philip. Wiſ- 
dom of his diſcourſe, V. 540, Cc. 
ActsiLaus is eledted king of 
Sparta, III. 368, 369. bis edu- 
cation and character, III. 368, 
369, Sc. he ſets out for Aſia, 
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III. 373+ he differs with Lyſan- 
der, 37 5. his expeditions in Afia, 
380, &c. Sparta appoints him 
Zeneraliſſimo by ſea and land, 
384. he commiſſions Piſander to 
command the fleet in his ſtead, 
85. his interview with Pharna- 

| abs, 386. the Ephori recal him 
to the aid of his country, 392. 
| His ready obedience, ibid. he 
gains a victory over the Thebans 
at Coronza, in which he is 
wounded, 397. he returns to 
Sparta, 399. he always retains 
his ancient manners, ibid. he 
diſcovers the conſpiracy formed 
by Lyſander, 400. different ex- 
peditionsof Ageſilausin Greece, 
401. he cauſes his brother Te- 
lentias to be appointed admiral, 
| ibid. Sphodrias is acquitted by 
his means, IV. 136. Antal- 
cides rallies him upon his being 
wounded by the 'Thebans, 137, 
138. diſpute between Ageſilaus 
and Epaminondas in the aſſem- 
bly of the allies of Sparta, 140. 
he cauſes war to be declared 
againſt the 'Thebans, 141. he 
finds means to ſave thoſe who 
had fled from the battle of 
Leuctra, 147. his conduct in 
the two irruptions of the The- 
bans into the territory of Sparta, 
149. Sparta ſends aid to Ta- 
chos, king of Egypt, who had 
revolted againſt Perſia, 193. 
actions of Ageſilaus in Egypt, 
194. he declares for Nectane- 
bis againſt Tachos, 195, he 
dies on his return to Sparta, 
N 196 


Asus, uncle on the mo- 


ther's ſide to Agis, king of Spar- 
ta, V. 428. he abuſes that 
rince's confidence, 429. vio- 
ence which he commits when 
one of the Ephori, 434. he is 
wounded, and left for dead, 437 
Ac STroris, king of Sparta with 


Agefilaus, IV. 118. difference 


. 


between thoſe two kings, 118. 
he commands the army ſent a- 
gainſt Olynthus, 122. his death, 

b. e er rt, ' Thid, 
Ac s1e0L1s reigns at Sparta with 
Lycurgus, V. 512, 513. he is 
dethroned by Lycurgus, VI. 68. 
he retires to the camp of the 
omans, | ibid. 
AGESISTRATA, mother of Apis, 
m__ of Sparta, V. 439. 1 
death, > £2208 
AcraT1s, widow of Agis kingof 
Sparta, is forced by Leonidas 
to marry Cleomenes, V. 443. 
death of that princeſs, 58 
Ac1s I. fon of Euryſthenes, king 
of Sparta, enſlaves the inhabi- 
tants of Elos, l. cxxxviii 


Acrs II. fon of Archidamus, king 


of Sparta, III. 197- he makes war 
againſt the people of Elis, 367. 
he acknowledgas Leotychides 
for his ſon at his death, 368 
Ac1s III. fon of another Archida- 
mus, king of Sparta, commands 
the army of the Lacedzmoni- 
ans — the Macedonians, 
and is killed in a battle, IV. 515 
AGcrs IV. fon of Eudamidas, 
reigns at Sparta, V. 424. he en- 
deavours to revive the ancient 
inftitutions of Lycurgus, 428. 
he effects it in part, ibid. &c, 
only Ageſilaus prevents the final 
execution of that deſign, 434. 
he is ſent to aid the Achæans 
againſt the Ætolians, 435. on 
his return to Sparta he finds a 
total change there, 437. he is 
condemned to die, and exe- 
cuted, 442, Cc. 
AcoxnoTHETF, a name given to 
thoſe who preſided in the pub- 
hck games of Greece, I. Ixix 
Agriculture, Eſteem the ancients 
had for it, eſpecially in Egypt, 

I. 53: in Perſia, II. 211. and in 
Sicily, III. 77, VII. 87 
Agrigentum. Foundation of that 
city, III. 178. luxury and effe- 
minacy 


* 
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minacy of its inhabitants, Iv. 
4. it is ſdbjeRted firlt by the 
Carthaginians, I. 148, and af- 
terwards by the Romans, 
Ac kon, prince of Illyria, V. 419 
AHasVERUS, name given by the 


Scripture to Aſtyages, as alſo to 


Cambyſes and Darius. See the 
names of the two laſt. 


Anaz, king of Judah, becomes | 


vaſſal and tributary to oh gout 
pileſar, . 
ALBANIANS; Situation of their 


country, VII. 224. they are de- 


feated by Pompey, ibid. 
Al cus, ſon of Perſeus, king of 
Mycenz, and father of Amphi- 
. co; Jnats 
Alcæus, Greek poet, II. 349 
ALCETas, king of the Moloſſians, 
great-grandfather both to Pyr- 


rhus and Alexander the Great, 


ee 
ALciBiapes. When very young 
he carries the prize of valour 
in the battle againſt the Poti- 
dæans, III. 61. character of 
that Athenian, 164. bis inti- 
macy with Socrates, ibid. his 
convertibility of genius, 168, 
196, 302. his paſſion for ruling 
alone, 169. his enormous ex- 
nces in the publick games, 

« Ixxxiii. cities that ſupplied 
thoſe expences, , Ixxxiv 
| Alcibiades begins to appear 
at Athens, III. 164. his artifice 


for breaking the treaty with 


Sparta, 171. he engages the 
23 the = wick Si- 
cily, 173. he is elected general 
with Nicias and Lamachus, 179. 
he is accuſed of having muti- 
lated the ſtatues of Mercury, 
186. he ſets out for Sicily, with- 
out having been able to bring 
that affair to a tryal, 188. he 
takes Catana by ſurpriſe, 192. 
he is recalled by the Athenians 
to be tried upon an accuſation, 
193. he flies and is condemned 
ob. VII. 


FEE. 


E 27. 
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to die for contumacy, 1 4. he 
retires to Sparta, 196, — de- 
bauches Timæa, the wife of 
Agis, and has a ſon by her, 
197. he adviſes the Lacedzmo- 
nians to ſend Gylippus to the 
aid of Syracuſe, 203 
Alcibiades retires to Tiſſa- 
phernes, III. 246. his credit 
with that ſatrap, ibid. his return 
to Athens is concerted, 249. he 
is recalled, 250, 256. he beats 
the Lacedzmonian fleet, 257» 
he your to Tiſſaphernes, who 
cauſes him to be ſeiſed and car- 
ried priſoner to Sardis, ibid. he 
eſcapes out of priſon, ibid, he 
defeats Mindarus and Pharna- 
baſus by ſea and land the ſame 
day, 258, 259, he returns in 
triumph to Athens, 260. and is 
declared generaliſſimo, 262, he 
cauſes the great myſteries to be 
celebrated, 263. he ſets ſail 
with the fleet, 264. Thraſy- 
bulus accuſes him at Athens of 
having occaſioned the defeat of 
tie fleet near Epheſus, 269. the 
command 1s —— from him, 
ibid. he comes to the Athenian 
generals at Ægoſopotamos, 285. 
the advice he gives them, ibid. 
he retires into the province of 
Pharnabaſus, 301. that ſatrap 
cauſes him to be aſſaſſinated, 
ibid. his character, 302, c. 
ArciBlapes, one of the Spartan 
exiles, is re- inſtated by the Achæ- 
ans, and ſent deputy to Rome 
with complaints againſt them, 
VI. 179, the Achzans con- 
demn him to die, 182. they 
ſoon after annul that ſentence, 
| 1 
Al ciuus is placed at the head of 
Demetrius Soter's army againſt 
the ſews, VI. 471 
ALCMEON, _ II. 331 
ALcu&z0xipaz expelled Athens 
by Piſiſtratus, II. 335. they take 
the care of building the new 
Cc temp!e 
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temple of Delphi upon them- 
ſelves, II. 338. their end in 
that undertaking, ibid. 
Al cron us, fon of Antigonus, 
carries the head of Pyrrhus to 
his father, V. 362 


ALEXAMENES is ſent by the Æto- 


lians to ſeiſe Sparta, VI. 94. 
his avarice occaſions the miſcar- 
riage of that deſign, 95. he is 
killed in Sparta, ibid, 
ALEXANDER, young Lacedzmo- 
nian, puts out one of Lycurgus's 
eyes, II. 297. Lycurgus's man- 
ner of being revenged of him, 298 
ALEXANDER I. ſon of Amyntas I. 
king of Macedon, avenges the 
affront his mother and ſiſters 
had received from the Perſian 
ambaſſadors, II. 4-2, he makes 
propoſals of peace to the Athe- 

- nians from the Perſians, 496. 
he gives the Greeks intelligence 
of the defign of the Perſians, 
503. 

Al txaN DEN II. fon of Amyntas 
II. reigns in Macedonia, and 
dies at the end of one year, IV. 
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ALEXANDER III. ſurnamed the 
Great, ſon of Philip. His birth, 


IV. 262, 351. happy inclina- 
tions of that prince, 353, &c, 
he has Ariſtotle for his præcep- 
tor, 354. Alexander's eſteem 
and afteAion for that philoſo- 
her, 355. he breaks Bucepha- 
us, 360 

Alexander aſcends the throne 
of Macedonia, IV. 362. he re- 
duces and ſubjects the people 
bordering upon his kingdom, 
who had revolted, 363. he en- 
ters Greece to difſolve the league 
which had been formed againſt 
him, 364. he defeats the The- 
bans in a great battle, 365. and 
takes their city, which he de- 
ſtroys, 367. he pardons the A- 


thenians, 368. he ſummonſes a 


diet at Corinth, and cauſes him- 


memory 0 


ſelf to be declared generaliſſi mo 
of the Greeks againſt the Per- 
ſians, 369, 370. he returns into 
Macedonia, 371. and makes 
preparations for his expedition 
againſt the Perſians, 373. he ap- 


__ Antipater to govern 
acedonia as his viceroy, 374 


Alexander ſets out for Aſia, 
IV. 375. arrives at Ilium, where 
he renders 2 honours to the 

Achilles, 376. he 
paſſes the Granicus, and 3 
a great victory over the Perſi- 
ans, 379. he beſieges and takes 
Miletas, 383. then Halicarnaſ- 
ſus, 384. and conquers almoſt 
all Aſia Minor, 386. he takes 
the city of Gordium, where he 
cuts the famous Gordian knot, 
388, 389, he paſſes the traits 
of Cilicia, 390. he arrives at 
Tarſus, where he has a dange- 
rous illneſs, occafioned by bath- 
ing in the river Cydnus, 391. 
he is cured of it in a few days, 
394. he marches againſt Darius, 
and gains a famous victory over 
that prince near Iſſus, 400, Cc. 
tired with purſuing Darius, he 
comes to that prince's camp, 
which his troops had juſt before 
ſeiſed, 412. Alexander's hu- 
manity and reſpe& for Syſi- 
gambis, and the other captive 
princeſles, 416, 494 

Alexander enters Syria, IV. 
417. the treaſures laid up in Da- 


maſcus are delivered to him, ibid. 


Darius writes him a letter in the 
moſt haughty terms, 419. he an- 
ſwers it in the ſame ſtyle, 420. 
the city of Sidon opens its gates 
to him, 421. he befieges Tyre, 
424, Sc. after a long fiege he 
takes that place by ſtorm, 438. 
he receives a ſecond letter from 
Darius, 447. he marches to Je- 
ruſalem, 448. honours paid by 
him to the high prieſt Jaddus, 
451. he enters Jeruſalem, and 

offers 
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offers ſacrifices there, 45 2. Da- 
niel's prophecies relating to him 
are ſhown him, ibid. he grants 
great 1 to the Jews, 
459. and refuſes the ſame to the 
Samaritans, ibid. he beſieges 
and takes Gaza, 460, enters 
Egypt, 451. makes himſelf 
maſter of it, 463. and begins to 
build Alexandria, 465. he goes 
to Libya, ibid. viſits the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon. 466. 
and cauſes himſelf to be de- 
clared the ſon of that god, 407. 
he returns to Egypt, 468 
Alexander, on his return to 
Egypt, meditates advancing a- 
gainſt Darius, IV. 469. on ſet - 
ting out, he is informed of the 
death of that prince's wiſe, ibid, 
he cauſes her to be interred with 
very great magnificence, 470. 
he paſſes the Euphrates, 471. 
then the Tigris, 472. he comes 
up with Darius, and gains the 
— battle of Arbela, 485. 
e takes Arbela, 486. Babylon, 
488. Suſa, 492. ſubdues the 
Uxii, 496, c. ſeiſes the paſs 
of Suſa, 498. arrives at Perſe- 
polis, of which he makes him- 
ſelf maſter, 499, c. and burns 
the palace of that city in a de- 
bauch, O2 
Alexander purſues Darius, 
IV. 503. Beſſus's treatment of 
that prince makes him haſten 
his march, 506. Alexander's 
rief on ſeeing the body of 
— who had juſt before ex- 
pired, 508. he ſends it to Syſi- 
— ibid. he marches againſt 
eſſus, 516. Thaleſtris, queen 
of the Amazons, comes from a 
remote country to fee him, 519. 
he abandons himſelf to pleaſure 
and debauch, 520. he continues 
his march againſt Beſſus, 523. 
he puts Philotas to death upon 
ſuſpicion of having entered into 
a conſpiracy againſt him, 531. 


and Parmenio hiv father, 532. 
he ſubdues ſeveral nations, 534+ 
he arrives in Bactriana, ibid, 
his cruel treatment of the Bran - 
chides, 535. Beſſus is brought 
to him, 536 

Alexander takes many cities 
in Bactriana, IV. 536, &e. and 
builds one near the laxartes, to 
which he gives his name, 538. 
he marches againſt the Sogdi- 
ans, who had revolted, and de- 
ſtroys many of their cities, ibid. 
the Scythians ſend ambaſſadors 
to him, who ſpeak with extra- 
ordinary liberty, 541. he paſſes 
the Iaxartes, 544. gains a vic- 
tory over the Scythians, 545. 
and treats the conquered favour- 
ably, ibid. he quells a revolt 
of the Sogdians, 546. he ſends 
Beſſus to Ecbatana, to be pu- 
niſhed, 547. he takes the city 
of Petra, ibid. &c. he aban- 
dons himſelf to the pleaſure of 
hunting, in which he is in great 
danger, 552, he gives Clitus 
the command of the provinces 
which had been under Artaba- 
ſus before, 553. he invites that 
officer to a feaſt, and kills him, 
555. he undertakes various ex- 
peditions, 558. he marries Rox- 
ana, daughter of Oxyartes, 560. 
he reſolves to march againſt 
India, and makes preparations 
for ſetting out, 560, 561. he en- 
deavours to make his courtiers a- 
dore him after the Perſian man- 
ner, $61. he puts the philoſo- 
pher Calliſthenes to death, 565 

Alexander ſets out for India, 
V. 1. he takes many cities there 


that ſeem impregnable, and fre- 


quently endangers his life, 8, 
9, 11, Cc. he grants Taxilus 

is protection, 12. he paſſes the 
river Indus, 11. then the Hy- 
daſpes, 13. and gains a famous 
victory over Porus, 20. he re- 
_Rores that prince his kingdom, 

e 2 v. 


RED 3 
V. 21, he builds Nicæa and Bu- 


cephaiia, 22. he advances into 
India, and ſubjetts many na- 
tions, 23. he forms the deſign 
of penetrating . as far as the 
Ganges, 29. general murmur of 
his army, ibid. he renounces 
that deſign, and gives orders to 


prepare for returning, 33. ex- 


ceſs of vanity which he ſhows 
in giving thanks to the gods, 34 
Alexander ſets out on his march 
to the ocean, V. 34. he is in 
extreme danger at the city of 
Oxydrace, 35. he ſubdues all 
he meets in his way, 41. he 
arrives at the ocean, 42, 43. 
Prepares for his return to Eu- 
rope, ibid. Sc. he ſuffers ex- 
tremely by famine in paſſing 
deſert places, 44. equipage in 
which he paſſes through Car- 
mania, 45. he arrives at Paſar - 
pada, 48. honours rendered by 
im to the aſhes of Cyrus, 50. 
he puts Orſines, ſatrap of the 
province, to death, 51. he mar- 
ries Statira, the daughter of Da- 
rius, 53. he pays the debts of the 
ſoldiers, ibid, he appeaſes a re- 
volt amongſt them, 59, Sc. he 
recalls Antipater, and ſubſti- 
tutes Craterus to him, 61. his 
grief for Hephæſlion's death, 
ibid. 65, Oc. he conquers the 
Coſſæans, | 62 
Alexander enters Babylon, 
- notwithſtanding the ſiniſter pre- 
dictions of the Magi, and other 
ſoothſayers, V. 63. he cele- 
brates Hephæſtion's funeral with 
extraordinary magnificence, 65, 


he forms various defigns of ex - 


peditions and conqueſts, 69. he 
ſets people at work upon repair- 
ing the banks of the Euphrates, 
70. and rebuilding the temple 
of Belus, 71. he abandons him- 
ſelf to exceſſive drinking, which 
occaſions his death, 73, 74, Ge. 
pomp of his funeral, 134. his 


body 1s carried to Alexandria, 
137. judgement to be paſled 
on Alexander, 79. character of 
that prince, as to merit, 80, Cc. 
and as to defects, 88, Oc. Da- 
niel's prophecies concerning A- 
lexander, IV. 452, Cc. 
ALEXaNDER, ſon of Alexander 
the Great, is elected king, V. 
111. Caſſander firſt deprives 
that prince of the ſovereignty, 
176. then puts him to death, 208 
ALlLEXAN DEA, ſon of Caſſander, 
diſpates the crown of Macedo- 
nia with his brother Antipater, 
V. 269. he is killed by Deme- 
trius, whom he had called in to 
his aid, 270 
ALEXANDER I. king of Epirus, 
marries Cleopatra, daughter of 
Philip king of Macedonia, IV. 
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ALEXANDER II. ſon of —— 
king of Epirus, V. 345 
ALEXANDER Bala forms a conſpi- 
racy againſt Demetrius Soter, 
VI. 476. he aſcends the throne 
of Syria, 478, he marries Cleo- 
atra the daughter of Ptolemy 
hilometer, 1bid. he abandons 
himſelt to voluptuouſneſs, 480. 
Ptolemy de-lares againſt him in 
favour of Demetrius Nicator, 
481. Alexander periſhes, ibid. 
ALEXANDER Zebina dethrones 
Demetrius king of Syria, VI. 
514. he is defeated by Antio- 
chus Grypus, and ſoon after 
killed, 17 
ALexanDeR I. ſon of 1122 
is placed upon the throne of E- 
gypt, VI. 528. he cauſes his 
mother Cleopatra to be put to 
death, 535. he is expelled by 
his ſubjects, and periſhes ſoon 
after, ibid. 536 
ALEXANDER IT. ſon of Alexan- 
der I. reigns in Egypt aſter the 
ceath of e VI. 537. he 
marries Cleopatra, called Bere- 
nice, and kills her nineteen 
days 
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days after, VI. 537. the Alex- 
andrians dethrone him $545. 
he dies, and declares at his 
death the Roman people his 
heirs, 546. VII. 236 
ALEXANDER Jannzus * in 
adza, VII. 4. he attacks the 
inhabitants of Ptolemais, VI. 
528, Lathyrus marches to the 
aid of that city, and defeats 
Alexander near the Jordan, ibid. 
VII. 4, &c. Alexander's re- 
venge upon Gaza, 5. quarrel 
between that prince and the 
Phariſees, VI. 545. groſs af- 
front that he receives at the feaſt 
of the tabernacles, VII. 6. ven- 
eance which he takes for it, 
ibid. civil war between that 
rince and his ſubjects, 7. after 
Lois terminated it, he aban- 
dons himſelf to feaſting, and 
dies. ibid. 
ALEXANDER makes himſelf ty- 
rant of Pheræ, IV. 161. he en- 
deavours to ſubject the people 
of Theſſaly, ibid. Pelopidas re- 
duces him to reaſon, ibid. he 
ſeiſes Pelopidas by treachery, 
and puts him in priſon, 163, 
Epaminondas obliges him to re- 
leaſe his priſoner, 167. he is 
defeated near Cynocephalus, 
168. tragical end of that tyrant, 
172. his diverſions, 166 
Ar.egxanDeR, ſon of ZAropus, 
forms a conſpiracy againſt Alex- 
ander the Great, IV. 388. he is 
put to death, ibid. 
AlxAN DER, ſon of Polyſpher- 
con, accepts the general govern- 
ment of Peloponneſus, U. 178. 
he is killed in Sicyon, ibid. 
ALExXAnDER, governor of Perſia 
for Antiochus the Great, V. 480 
he revolts, and makes himſelf 
ſovereign in his province, ibid. 
he periſhes miſerably, 486 
ALEXANDER, deputy from the 


ZEtolians to the aſſembly of the 


allies held at Tempe, VI. 51. 


E X. 


ALEXANDER, pretended ſon of 
Perſeus, is driven out of Mace- 
donia, where he had uſurped 


the throne, , VI. 423 
ALltxXanDes, ſon of Anthony and 
Cleopatra, VII. 275 


ALEXANDRA, wife of Alexander 
Jannæus, reigns over the Jewiſh 
nation, VI. 545. VII. 71, Cc. 
ſhe dies in the ninth year of her 
reign, 11 

Alexandria, city of Egypt, built 
by Alexander the Great, IV, 
465. luxury that reigned there, 
I. 27. its commerce, 25. fa- 
mous libraries of Alexandria, 
V. 283, Cc. fate of thoſe li- 
braries, 284, 285, VII. 256 

Alexandria, built by Alexander 
the Great upon the Iaxartes, 

IV. 538 

ALex1s, governor of the citadel 
of Apamza, betrays Epigenes, 
Antiochus's general, V. 485 

Algebra, that ſcience is part of the 
mathematicks, VII. 95. it ought 
not to be neglected, 96, 97 

ALLOBROGES, Extent of their 
country, I. 226 

Alps, mountains famous for Han- 
n1bal's paſſing them, J. 226 

Amas1s, officer of Apries, is pro- 
claimed king of Egypt, I. 95. 
he is confirmed in the poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom by Nabucodo- 
noſor, 97. he defeats Apries, 

who marched againſt him, takes 
him priſoner, and puts him to 
death, ibid. he reigns peaceably 
in Egypt, 99. his method for 
acquiring the ___ of his ſub- 
jects, ibid. his death, 101. his 
body is taken out of his tomb, 
and burnt by order of Camby- 
ſes, II. 180 

Ambaſſadors. Fine example of diſ- 
intereſt in certain Roman am- 
baſſadors, V. 305 

Ambition. There are two ſorts of 
it, II. 45, the Pagans held it a 
virtue, III. 334 

Ce 3 Auxxo- 
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Aukxvoruis, king of Egypt, I. 68. 
his manner of educating his ſon 
Seſoſtris, I. 69. this king is the 
Pharaoh of the Scripture, who 
was drowned in the Red-ſea, 68 

AMESTR15S, wife of Xerxes. Bar- 
barous and inhuman revenge of 
that princeſs, II. 515, Ec. 

Ami ſus, city of Aſia, beſieged by 
Lucullus, VII. 185, the en- 
gineer Callimachus, who de- 

ended it, ſets it on fire and 
burns it, 190 

Anumonians, II. _ famous 

temple of that people, 187, 
P poop IV. 463 

Arnneſty, famous one at Athens, III. 
zog. occaſions when amneſties 
are neceſſary, 310 

AworGEs, baſtard of Piſſuthnes, 
revolts againſt Darius Nothus, 
III. 244. he is taken and ſent 
into Perſia, 245 

Auosis, king of Egypt. See 
THETH MOS1S» 

AmrPnanrgs, one of the Spartan 
Ephori, V. 439. his treachery 
and cruelty to king Agis, ibid, 

and 441 

AwupPrricTtYON, king of Athens, 

| II. 283 

Aurufcrvoxs. Inſtitution of 
that aſſembly, II. 283. III. 526. 
their power, . oath taken 
at their inſtallation, ibid, their 
condeſcenſions for Philip occa- 
ſion the diminotion of their au- 
thority, 528. famous ſacred war 
undertaken by order of this aſ- 
ſembly, IV. 270 

Amphipolis, city of Thrace, be- 
ſieged by Cleon, general of the 
Athenians, III. 159. Philip 
takes that city from the Athe- 
nians, and declares it free, IV, 
257. it is ſoon after taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of by that prince, 260 

Auras I. king of Macedonia, 

_ ſubmits to Darius, II. 402 

AvyNTaAs II. king of Macedonia, 

father of Philip, IV. 250. his 


death, 252 
AmMynrTas, ſon of Perdiccas, ex- 
cluded from the throne of Ma- 
cedonia, IV. 25 ; 
Auxxras, deſerter from Alex- 
ander's army, ſeiſes the govern- 
ment of Egypt, IV. 462. he is 
killed there, 403 
AMYNTAas, one of Alexander the 
Great's officers, IV. 490 
AuYRTEVUS, one of the generals 
of the Egyptians, who had re- 
volted againſt Artaxerxcs Lon- 
er III. 20, he is aſſiſted 
y the Athenians, 40. he drives 
the Perſians out of Egypt, and 
is declared king of it, 152. he 
dies, 153 
AmyT1s, wife of Nabucodonoſor, 
I. 1 
AnacnaRs1s, by nation of ha 
Scytho-Nomades, one of the 
ſeven ſages, II. 358. his con- 
tempt for riches, ibid. 
Ax Achk kon, Greek poet, II. 352 
Ax Aris. Fate of one of the 
ſtatues of this goddeſs, VII. 251 
ANaXAGORAS, his care of Peri- 
cles, III. 28. his doctrine, 68 
ANEXANDER, king of Lacedæ- 
monia, I. cxlix 
ANxAx1LAauUs, tyrant of Zancle, 
HI. 84. 
ANAXIMENES, in what manner he 
ſaved his country, IV. 376 
AnpRANODORUS, guardian of 
Hieronymus, king of Syracuſe, 
VII. 101. his ſtrange abuſe of 
his authority, 102. after the 
death of Hieronymus he ſeiſes 
part of Syracuſe, 106. he forms 
a conſpiracy for aſcending the 
throne, icq. he is accuſed and 
put to death, ibid. 
Ax Discus of Adramyttium, pre- 
tends himſelf ſon of Perſeus, and 
1s declared king of Macedonia, 
VI. 420. he defeats the Roman 
army, commanded by the præ- 
tor Juventius, 422. he is twice 


defeated by Metellus, 423. he 
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is taken, and ſent to Rome, VI. 
424. he ſerves to adorn the tri- 


umph of Metellus, 437 
AxDRoOCLEsS, ſon of Codrus king 
of Athens, II. 288 


ANDROMACHUS, governor of Sy- 
ria and Paleſtine for Alexander, 
IV, 469. ſad end of that go- 
vernor, ibid. 

AnDROMACHUS, father of Achæ- 
us, is taken and kept priſoner 
by ang Evergetes, V. 479. 
Ptolemy Philopator ſets him at 
liberty, and reſtores him to his 
ſon, | 492 

AnDrOXx1cvus, general for Anti- 
gonus, makes himſelf maſter of 
Tyre, V. 196. he is beſieged 
in that place by Ptolemy, and 
forced to ſurrender, 200 

AnDRONICUs, Perſeus's officer, 
put to death, and why, VI. 336 

AxDronicus of Rhodes, to whom 
the world is indebted for the 
works of Ariſtotle, VII. 175 

AxpROSTHENEsS, commander for 
Philip at Corinth, is defeated by 
Nicoſtratus, prætor of the A- 
chæans, VI. 

Angels. Opinions of the Pagans 
concerning them, III. 438 

An1civs, Roman prætor, is charg- 
ed with the war againſt Gentius 
king of Iilyria, VI. 352. he de- 
feats that prince, takes him pri- 
ſoner, and ſends him to Rome, 
353- he receives the honour of 
a triumph, 386 

AxTALcipes, Lacedzmonian, 
concludes a ſhameful peace with 
the Perſians for the Greeks, 

III. 402, Cc. 

AnTrony (Marcus) contributes 


by his valour to the re-eſtabliſh- 


ment of Auletes uponthe throne 
of Egypt, VII. 246. when tri- 
umv1r, he cites Cleopatra before 
him, and why, 264. his paſſion 
for that princeſs, 266. her aſ- 


cendant over him, 2 8 ſhe =_ ; 
xandria, 


ries him with her to 
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268. Anthony returns to Rome, 
and marries Octavia, Cæſar's 
ſiſter, 270. he makes ſome ex- 
peditions into Parthia, 27r- 
then goes to Phœnicia to meet 
Cleopatra, 272. his injurious 
treatment of Octavia, ibid. 273+ 
he makes himſelf maſter of Ar- 
menia, and returns to Alexan- 
dria, which be enters in triumph, 
274. he celebrates there the co- 
ronation of Cleopatra, and her 
children, ibid. open rupture be- 
tween Cæſar and Anthony, 277, 
278. the latter repudiates Octa- 
via, 277. Anthony puts to ſea, 
accompanied by Cleopatra, 280, 
he is entirely defeated in a ſea- 
fight by Actium, 282. all his 
troops ſurrender themſelves to 
Ceſar, 283. he returns to A- 
lexandria, ibid, he ſends am- 
baſſadors to treat of peace with 
Cziar, 284. ſeeing himſelf be- 
trayed by Cleopatra, he ſends 
to challenge Cæſar to a fingle 
combat, 287. believing Cleo- 
patra had killed herſelf, he falls 
upon his ſword, 288. he expires 
in Cleopatra's arms, 289. that 
princeſs celebrates his funeral 
with great magnificence, 291 
AxTicona, Philotas's miſtreſs, 
accuſes him to. Alexander, IV. 

2 
ANnTiGoxa, the daughter of o- 
lemy, wife of Pyrrhus, V. 265 
Antigonia, city built by Antigonas, 
+ 255. and deſtroyed by Se- 
leucus, 261 
ANTiconus, one of Alexander's 
captain's divides the empire of 
that prince with the reſt of them, 
V. 112. he makes war againſt 
Eumenes, and beſieges bim in 
Nora, 147, 148. he marches 
into Piſidia againſt Alcetas and 
Attalus, 149. he becomes very 
werful, 153. he revolts a- 
gainſt the kings and continues 
the war with Eumenes, who ad- 
W heres 
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heres to them, V. 168. he is de- 
feated by that captain, 183. he 
gets Eumenes into his hands by 
treachery, 190. and rids him- 
ſelf of him in priſon, 191. 2 
league is formed againit him, 
193. he takes Syria and Phœ. 
nicia from Ptolemy, 195. and 
makes himſelf maſter of Tyre, 
after a long 1 N ibid. 196. he 
marches againſt Caſſander, and 
gains great advantages over him, 
198. he concludes a treaty with 
the confederate princes, 207. 
he puts 1 Alexander's 
ſiſter, to death, 240. he forms 
the deſign of re-inſtating the li- 
berty ow Greece, 22, 213. he 
| beſieges and takes Athens, ibid. 
Sc. exceſſive honours paid him 
there, 217. he aſſu mes the title 
of king, 225. he makes prepa- 
rations to invade Egypt, 226, 
227. his enterpriſe is unſuc- 
ceſsful, 1bid. he loſes a preat 
batile at Ipſus, and is killed in 
W 257 
Ax rico us Gonatas offers him- 
ſelf as an hoſtage ſor Demetrius 
his father, V. 280, he eſtabliſh. 
es himſelf in Macedonia, 318. 
Pyrrhus drives him out of it, 
351. he retires into his maritime 
cities, ibid. he ſends troops to 
the aid of the Spartans again(t 
 Pyrrhus, 357. he marches to 
the aſſiſtance of Argos, beſieged 
by that prince, 360. he takes 
the whole army and camp of 
Poyrrhus, and celebrates the fu- 
neral of that prince with great 
magnificence, 362. he belieges 
Athens, 367. and takes it, ibid. 
his death, ” * 208 
AnTiconus Doſon, as Philip's 
guardian, reigns in Macedonia, 
V. 402. the Acbæans call him 
in to their aid againſt Sparta, 
452, 456. he occaſions their 


2 ſeveral advantages, 458, 


c. he 1s victorious ia the fa- 
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mous battle of Selaſia againf 
Cleomenes, 466. he makes him- 
ſelf maſter of Sparta, and treats 
it with great clemency, 473. he 
marches againſt the Illyrians, 
and dies after having gained a 
victory over them, 4 
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AnTiconus, nephew of Anti 


gon us Doſon, Philip's favourite, 
iſcovers to that prince the inno- 
cence of his ſon Demetrius and 
the guilt of Perſeus, VI. 231. 
Philip's intentions in reſpect to 
him, 233. he is put to death by 
order of Perſeus, 292 


AnT1iGonus, a Macedonian lord 


in the court of Perſeus, V. 34 


ANT1GoNnvus, the brother of Ariſ- 


tobolus I. is appointed by his 
brother to terminate the war in 
Ituræa, VII 3. at his return his 
brother puts him to death, ibid. 


AnTiconus, fon of Ariſtobulus 


IL is ſent to Rome by Pompey, 


VII, 17. he is ſet upon the 


throne of Jadza, 19. he is be- 
fieged in Jeruſalem, 21. he ſur- 
renders, and is put to death. 22 


AnTiMacnvs, oflicer in the army 


of Perſeus, VI. 327 


Antioch, city built by Seleucus up- 


on the Orontes, V. 261 


AnxTiocuvs, lieutenant of Alci- 


biades, attacks the Lacedzmo- 
nians with ill conduct, and is 
defeated with great loſs, III. 268 


Axriochus I. ſurnamed Soter, 
. reigns in Syria, and marnes 


Stratonice his father's wife, V. 
305. he endeavours to ſeiſe the 


* ws of Pergamus, 371. he 


1s defeated by Eumenes, ibid. 
he puts one of his ſons to death, 
and dies himſelf ſoon after, 1bid. 


AnxT10c nus II. ſurnamed Theos, 


aſcends the throne of Syria, V. 
371. he delivers Miletus from 
tyranny, ibid. he carries the war 
into Egypt againſt Ptolemy, 375. 
the provinces of the Eaſt revolt 


againſt him, 376. he loſes mw 
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pf thoſe provinces, 377. he 
makes peace with Ptolemy, and 
marries Berenice the daughter 
of that prince, after having re- 
pudiated Laodice, ibid. he re- 
adiates Berenice, - and takes 
Laodice again, who cauſes him 
to be — 387. Daniel's 
prophecies concerning him, 378 
AxTiocnvs Hierax commands in 
Aſia Minor, V. 388. he enters 
into a league with his brother 
Seleucus againſt Ptolemy, 394. 
he declares war againſt Seleucus, 
ives him battle, and defeats 
Fim with great danger of his 
life, 395. he is attacked and 
defeated by Eumenes, 396. he 
retires to Ariarathes, who ſoon 
after ſeeks occaſion to rid him- 
ſelf of him, 397. he takes re- 
fuge 'with Ptolemy, who im- 
priſons him, 398. he eſcapes, 
and is aſſaſſinated by ne” 
ibid. 

AxTiocnyvus III. ſurnamed the 
Great, begins to reign in Syria, 
V. 480. kdelity of Achæus in 
reſpect to him, ibid. he appoints 
Hermias his prime miniſter, ibid. 
Molon and Alexander, whom 
he had appointed governors of 
Media and Perfia, revolt againſt 
him, ibid. he marries Laodice, 
the daughter of Mithridates, 482 
he fatrifices Epigenes, the moſt 
able of his generals, to the jea- 


louſy of Hermias, 485, 486. he | 
marches againſt the rebels, and 


reduces them, 486, he rids him- 
ſelf of Hermias, 488. he marches 
into Celoſyria, and takes Se- 
leucia, 491. Tyre and Ptole- 
mais, 493. he makes a truce 
with Ptolemy, ibid. the war 
breaks out again, 494+ 495+ 
Antiochus gains many advan- 
tages, ibid. he loſes a great bat- 
tle at Raphia, 497. he makes 
peace with Ptolemy, 499. he 


turns his arms againſt Achzus, - 
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who had revolted, 499: Achzus 
is put into his hands by trea- 
chery, and executed, 501. ex- 
peditions of Antiochus into Me- 
dia, 7070 Parthia, 594. Hyrca- 
nia, ibid, Bactria, 595. and 

even into India, 596. he enters 
into an alliance with Philip to 
invade the kingdom of Egypt, 
VI. 3, 4. and ſeiſes Cœloſyria 
and Paleſtine, ibid. he makes 
war againſt Attalus, 25. _= 
the remonſtrances of the Ro- 
mans he retires, ibid, 26. he re- 
covers Cœloſyria, which Ariſto- 
menes had taken from him, 27. 
Antiochus forms the deſigu 
of ſeiſing Aſia Minor, VI. 28. 
he takes ſome places there, 61. 
an embaſly is ſent to him from 
the Romans upon that head, 62. 
Hannibal retites to him, 66. 
the arrival of that general de- 
termines him upon a war with 
the Romans, 8o. he marches 
againſt the Piſidians, and ſub- 
jects them, 84. he goes to 
Greece at the requeſt of the 
Etolians, 97. he attempts to 
bring over the Achæans in vain, 
99. and afterwards the Bœo- 

tians, 102, 103. he makes him- 
ſelf maſter of Chalcis, and all 

Eubcea, ibid. the Romans de- 

clare war againſt him, ibid. he 
makes an ill uſe of Hannibal's 

counſels, 105. he goes to Chal- 
cis, and marries the daughter 

of the perſon in whoſe houſe he 
lodges, 106. he ſeiſes the 
ſtraits of Thermopylz, ibid. 
he is defeated near thoſe moun- 

tains, and eſcapes to Chalcis, 

108. on bis return to Epheſus, 

he ventures a ſea-fight, and 

loſes it, 114. his let ains 

ſome advantage over the Rho- 

dians, 117. he loſes a ſecond 

battle at ſea, 118. conduct of 
Antiochus after this defeat, 120, 


ke makes propoſals of peace, 122. 
: | * which 


N 


which are rejected, VI. 124. 
he loſes a great battle near 
Magneſia, 128, Cc. he de- 
mands peace, 131. and obtains 
it, on what conditions, 132. 
in order to pay the tribute to the 
Romans, be plunders a temple 
in Elymais, 161, 162, he is 
killed, ibid. character of Anti- 
ochus, ibid. Daniel's prophecies 
concerning that prince. 163 
N TIlochus, the eldeſt ſon of 
Antiochus the Great, dies in 
the flower of his youth, VI. 
85. charaler of that young 
prince, ibid. 
Ax riocuus IV. ſurnamed Epi- 
phaues, goes to Rome as an 
oſtage, VI. 133. he aſcends 
the throne of yria. 239. diſpute 
between that prince and the 
| king of Egypt, 242. he marches 
againſt Egypt, 245. and gains 
a. firſt victory over Ptolemy, 
ibid. then a ſecond, 247. he 
makes himſelf maſter of E- 
pt, ibid. and takes the king 
imſelf, ibid upon the rumour 
of a general revolt, he entcrs 
- Paleſtine, 248. beſieges and 
takes 99a: ibid. where he 
exerciſes the moſt horrid cruel- 
ties, ibid. 258, Cc. Antiochus 
renews the war in Egypt, 2 co. 
he replaces Prolemy Philometor 
upon the throne, and with what 
view, 25 3. he returns to Syria, 
ibid. he comes back to Egypt, 
and marches to Alexandria, 255, 
Popilius, the Roman ambaſſa- 
dor, obliges him to quit it, 256, 
2 

Antiochus, incenſed at — 
happened in Egypt, vents his 
rage upon the Jews, VI. 258. 


he orders Apollonius, one of 


his generals, to deſtroy Jeruſa- 
lem, ibid. cruelties committed 
there by that general, ibid. 259. 
Antiochus endeavours to abo- 


lich the worſhip of the true God 


o 
AnTrocnvus VI. ſurnamed Theos, 


at Jeruſalem, 259. he en» 
ters Judza, and commits hor- 
rible cruelties, 263, Cc. he 
celebrates games at Daphne near 
Antioch, 268, 269 ſeveral of 
his generals defeated by Judas 
Maccabzus, ibid, 274, 275, 
276. he goes to Perſa, at- 
tempts to plunder the temple of 
Elymais, and is ſhamefully re- 
pulſed, ibid. 277. upon recciv- 
ing advice of the defeat of his 
armies in Judza, he ſets out in- 
ſtantly with defign to extirmi- 
nate the Jews, ibid, he js ſtruck 
by the hand of God on his way, 
and dies in the moſt exquiſite 
torments, ibid, 278. Daniel's 
prophecies concerning this 
prince, 


279 
AxTtiochvs, V. called Eupator, 


ſucceeds his father Antiochus 


Epiphanes in the kingdom of 


Syria, VI. 458. he continues 
the war with the Jews, 459. 
his'generals and himſelf in per- 
ſon are defeated by Judas Mac- 
cabzus, 460, 461. he makes 
peace with the Jews, and de- 
ſtroys the fortiacations of the 


temple, 463. Romans diſcon- 


tented with Eupator, 470. his 
ſoldiers deliver bim up to De- 
metrius, who puts him to death, 

* y 71 


is placed upon the throne of Sy- 
ria by Tryphon, VI. 486, 487. 
he is aſſaſſinated ſoon after, 489 


Ax riochus VII. ſurnamed Si- 


detes, marries Cleopatra, wife 
of Demetrius, and is ptoclaimed 
king of Syria, VI. 493. he de- 
thrones Tryphon, who is put 
to deatb, 494. he marches into 
Judza, 505. beſieges John Hyr- 
canus in — ibid. the 
city capitulates, 506. he turns 
his arms againſt Parthia, 507. 


where be periſhes, 508. adven- 
ture of this prince in hunting. 509 
| _ AnTl0- 
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into Cilicia, where he ends his 


days, 536 
Ax riocnus XI. ſon of Grypus, 


Anrlocnus VIII. ſurnamed Gry- 
us, begins to reign in Syria, 
I. 5 17. he marries Tryphena, 
the | ler of Phyſcon king 
of Egypt, ibid. he defeats an 
expels Zebina, ibid. his mother 
Cleopatra endeavours to poiſon 
him, and is poiſoned deal. 
5138. Antiochus reigns ſome 
time in peace, 519. war be- 
tween that prince and bis bro- 
ther Antiochus of Cyzicum, 
520. the two brothers divide the 
empire of Syria between them, 
522. Grypus marries Selena 
the daughter of Cleopatra, and 
renews the war againſt his bro- 
ther, 531. he is aſſaſſinated by 
one of ie vaſſals, 5 Fe 
Axriochus IX. ſornamed 
Cyzicenian, makes war againſt 
his brother Antiochus Grypus, 
VI. 5 20. he marries Cleopatra, 
whom Lathyrus had repudiated, 
ibid. after ſeveral battles he 
comes to an accommodation with 
his brother, and divides the em- 
ire of Syria with him, 522. 
fe goes to the aid of the Sama- 
ritans, and is unſucceſsful in 
that war, 523. after his bro- 
ther's death he endeavours to 
poſſeſs himſelf of his domini- 
ons, 532. he loſes a battle a- 
gainſt Seleucus the ſon of Gry- 
pus, who puts him to death, 
51 53 
AnTiocavs X. ſurnamed Ef 5 
bes, ſon of Antiochus the Cy- 
zicenian, cauſes himſelf to be 
crowned king of Syria, and 
expels Seleucus, VI. 533. he 
gains a battle againſt Antiochus 
and Philip, brother of Seleucus, 
ibid. he marries Selena the wi- 
dow of Grypus, 534. he is 
entirely defeated by Philip, and 
obliged to take refuge among (t 
the Parthians, ibid. — their aid 
he returns into Syria, ibid. he 
is again expelled and retires 


Ax riochus XII. ſurnamed Dio- 


Ax riockus XIII. called A on 


 AnTiPAs, or Antipater, Herod's 


ANTIPATER, Alexander's lieute- 


volted againſt Macedonia, 514. 


come to him, V. 61. ſuſpicions 


endeavours to revenge the death 
of his brother Seleucus, VI. 533. 
he is defeated by Euſebius, and 
drownedinendeavouring to paſs 
the Orontes, ibid. Fc. 


nyſius, ſeiſes Cœloſyria, and 
reigns ſome ſhort time, VI. 


cus, ſent by Selena his mother 
to Rome, VI. 539, on his re- 
turn he goes to Sicily, and re- 
ceives an enormaus affront trom 


Verres, ibid. he reigns ſome 


time in Syria, 544, VII. 226 
Pompey deprives him of his 
dominions, ibid. 


father, excites great troubles in 
Judza, VII. 12, Se. he ſends 
troops to aid Cæſar beſieged in 
Alexandria, 260 


nant is appointed by that prince 
to govern Macedonia in his ab- 
ſence, IV. 374+ he defeats the 
Lacedzmonians, who had re. 


Alexander takes his government 
from him and orders. him to 


of Antipater in reſpe& to Alex- 
ander's death, 75. Antipater's 
expeditions into Greece after 
Alexander's death, 119, 120. 
he is defeated by the Athenians 
near Lamia, to which he re- 
tires, ibid. he ſurrenders that 
lace by capitulation, 122. he 
eiſes Athens, and puts a garri- 
ſon into it, 126. he puts De 
moſthenes and Hyperides to 
death, 128. he gives Phila his 
daughter to Craterus in marri- 
age, 133. he is appointed re- 
t of the kingdom of Macee. 
onia in the room of Perdiccas 
146, acath of Antipater, 151 
| An Tis 
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Akrrrarzx, eldeſt ſon of Caſ- 
ſander, V. 26g. diſpute between 
that prince and kis brother A- 
lexander for the crown of Mace- 
:donia, ibid. he kills his mother 
Theſfalonica, who favoured his 
younger brother, ibid. Deme- 


trius drives him gut of Mace- 
donia, 270. he retires into 


"Thrace, and dies there, ibid. 


AwTirnon, courtier of Diony- 
os: Witty ſaying which coſt 


kim his life, IV. 44 
AnTony. See AnTHonY, 
Azrs1s, king of Egypt, I. 80 
—_— a rock of India, befieged 

and taken by Alexander, V. 

CER ob ebb 0 Ui i 
Aranui, the daughter of Antio- 

a us Joter, and 9 Ma- 

ruf Feaſts iterated” at 

Athens, 23 . 
AraTturrvs, officer öf Seleucus 

© Crraunus, forms 4 conſpiraey 


Agzinſt that prince, and peiſons 


Rim, V. 479. he ĩs put to death, 
ds 1 Ol 2 0 —— un ibid. 
Ae in fernal machine; invented 
Dy Nabis, e Ted 
Av*LLEs, courtier of Philip, V. 
Fx. abuſes his power, ibid he 
' endeavours to humble and en- 
Lare the Achzans, 519. he pe- 
ties miſetablß: 536 
Arsrrss, Perſeas's accomplice in 
accefing Demetrius, is ſent am- 
baſſador to Rome by Philip, VI. 
228. after the death of Deme- 
trius, be eſcapes into Italy, 232 
Ayz:tes, officer of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, endeavours to make 
Mattathias facrifice to idols, 
VI. 261. Mattathias kills him 
© with all his fallowers, 262 
Avz1i.zrcon, Athenian library e- 
- reed by him at Athens, VII. 


| 174, 175 
Apis, ox adored under that name 
dy che Egyptians, I. 36 
Aris. king of Argos, II. 282 


4 


Arotro. Temple erected in ho- 
nour of him at Delphi, I. Ii 
Aol loca arESs, eldeſt fan of 
e the Vounger, com- 
mands in the citadel. e Syra- 
cuſe in the room of his father, 
IV. 79. be ſurrenders that place 
to Dion, and retires to his fa- 
ther, 88 
Arol Topo us, of Amphipolis, one 
of Alexander's officers, IV. 489 
Aroltobok us, friend of Cleo. 
patra, favours the entrance of 
that princeſs into Alexandria, 
and in what manner, VII. 254 
Arol topos us, governor of Gaza 
for Lathyrus, defends that place 
againſt Alexander Jannæus, VII. 
F. che is aſſaſſinated by his bro- 
ther Lyſimachus, ibid. 


4  ApoLtoNntnes, officer in the army 


of Eumenes, occaſions the loſs 
of a battle, V. 147. he is ſeiſed, 
and put to death, ibid. 
AvpoLLon1Des, magiſtrate of Sy- 
-racuſe, VII. 112. his wife diſ- 
courſe in the aſſembly of the 
pedple, - 10 2483 
AroLLoNntvs, lord of the court of 
Antiochus Fpiphanes, is ſent 
ambaffador by that prince, firſt 
to Egypt, VI. 243. then to 
Rome, ibid. Antiochus ſends 

- him with an army againſt je- 
rafalem, with orders to deſtroy 
that eity, 258. his crueltics 
there, ibid. 259. he is defeated 
- by Judas Maccabzus, and killed 
in the battle, 269 
Arolronius, governor of Cœ- 
loſyria and Phœnioia, marches 
againſt Jonathan, and is de- 
fſeated, VI. 480. he forms a 
plot againſt the life of Ptolemy 
hilometor, l 


ArPOLLOPHANES, phyſician of An- 
tiachus the Great, diſcovers to 
that prince the conſpiracy form- 
ed againſt him by Hermias, V, 

- 487, 488. ſalutary advice which 
"$90 

Aypyeivs 


he gave Antiochus, 


Arrtus (Claudia:) Roman conſul, 
is ſent into Sicily to aid the Ma- 
mertines, I. 176. VII. 83. he 
defeats the Carthaginians and 
Syracuſans, I. 177, VII. 83 

Arrius (Claudius) Roman ſenator, 

revents the ſenate from accept - 
ing the offers of Pyrrhus, V. 


332 , 


Arrius (Claudius) Roman, com- 
mands a body of troops, and is 
beat near Uſcana, againſt which 
he marched with deligy to plun- 

er ity VI. 327 

Ar kits aſcends the throne of E- 


gypt, I. 92. ſuccels of that ' 


prince, ibid. Zedekiah king of 
Judah implores his aid, 93. he 
declares himſelf protector of 
Iſrael, ibid; Egypt revolts a- 
gainſt him, 94. and ſets Amaſis 
on the throne, 95. he is obliged 
to retire into Upper Egypt, ibid. 
Amaſis defeats him in a battle, 
in which he is taken priſoner, 
and put to death 97 
 Aquitius (Manius) Roman pro- 
conſul, is defeated in a battle by 
Mithridates, who takes him pri- 
ſoner, and puts him to death, 


| VII. 153 
Arabian (Nabuthean :) Character 
of that people, V. 20g 


AkaAcus, Lacedzmonian admi- 


. III. 282 
Asus, one of the Spartan exiles, 
is re-inſtated by the Achæans, 
and carries accuſations againſt 
them to Rome, VI. 179. the 
Achæans condemn him to die, 
182. his ſentence is annulled by 
the Romans, 186 
Az us, grandſon of Cleomenes, 
reigns at Sparta, V. 352 
Aus, another king of Sparta, 
V. 424 

AzasPEs, lord of Media, is ap- 
pointed by Cyrus to keep Pan- 
thæa priſoner, II. gg. paſſion 
which he concei ves for that prin- 
ceſs, ibid, goodneſs of Cyrus in 
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reſpe& to him, 99. he dock 
that prince great ſervice in ga- 
ing as a ſpy amongit the Aly. 
triaus, | loo, 112 
Aka us, ſon of Clinias, eftapes 
from S1eyon, to avoid the fury 
of Abantidas, V. 405. he de- 
livers that city from the tyranny, 
ibid. 406. and unites it with 
the Achæan league, ibid. he 
appeaſes a ſedivon upon the 
point of breaking out at Sicyon, 
409, Sc. he is elected general 
of the Acheans, 411. he takes 
Corinth from Antigonus, 412, 
Se. he makes ſeveral cities en- 
ter int the Achæan league, 
417, 418. be has not the fame 
ſucceſs at Argos, 42 1. he march- 
es againſt the Ætolians, 435. 
Cleomenes king of Sparta gains 
ſeveral advantages over him, 
446, Aratus's envy of that 
prince, 451... he calls in Anti- 
gonus to aid the Achæans againſt 
the Lacedzmomans, 453. he 
marches againit the Ztolians; 
and is defeated near Caphyz, 
V. 505, 506. Philip's affection 
for Aratus, ibid. Apelles, Phi- 
lip's miniſter, accuſes him falſely 
to that prince, 5 20. he is de- 
clared innocent, 821. he ac- 
companies Philip into Ætolia, 
his expeditions againſt the A- 
tolians, Lacedzmonians, and 
Elæans, 523. Philip cauſes him 
to be poiſoned, 547. his fune- 
ral ſolemnized magnificently, 
"__ 548. praiſe and character 

of Aratus, oy, 5 20, 5. 
AzaTus the . * 
great Aratus, is chief magiſtrate 
of the Achæans, V. 515. Phi- 
lip cauſes him to be poiſoned, 
hy 8 
AzBaCces, governor of the ods 
tor Sardanapalus, revolts againſt 
that prince, and founds the 
kingdom of the Medes, II 2 3, 


20, 43 
ARBACESs, 
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Anzaces, general in the army of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon againſt his 
brother Cyzus, HI. 323 

Arbela, city of Aſſyria, famous 
for Alexander's victory over 
Darius, IV. 476, 485 

ArxcesiLas, Alexander's lieute- 
nant. Provinces that fell to 
his lot after that prince's death, 

V. 113 

ArxcnacaTaus, ſon of Agatho- 
cles, commands in Africa after 
his father's departure, I. 170. 
he periſhes there miſerably, 171 

ARrcHELAavs, governor of Suſa 
for Alexander, IV. 493 

ArcHeLavus, general for Anti- 

nus, marches againſt Aratus, 
who beſieged Corinth, and is 
taken priſoner, V. 415, 416. 
Aratus ſets him at liberty, 417 

AxcueLavs, one of the generals 
of Mithridates, takes Athens, 
VII. 155. he is driven out of it 
by Sylla, 161. 
by the ſame captain, firſt at 
Cheronæa, 165. and then at 
Orchomenos, 167. he eſcapes 
to Chalcis, ibid, and has an 
interview with Sylla near De- 
lium, 169. Archelaus goes over 
to Murzna, 176. he engages 
the latter to make war againſt 
Mithridates, ibid, 

ArcnteLavs, ſon of the former, 
is made high-prieſt and ſove- 
reign of Comana, VII. 73, 230. 
he marries Berenice, queen of 
Egypt, 73, 245. he is killed in 
a battle with the Romans, 246 

AzcHteLavs, ſon of the latter, 
enjoys the ſame dignities as his 
father, VII, 73. he marries 
Glaphyra, and has two ſons by 
her, ibid. 

Arcuertavs, ſecond ſon of Ar- 
chelaus and Glaphyra, aſcends 
the throne of Cappadocia, VII. 
73. Tiberius does him great 
ſervices with Auguſtus, 94. he 


he is defeated _ 


draws the revenge of Tiberius 
upon himſelf, 74, 75. he is 
cited to Rome, and why, ibid. 
6. he is very ill received there, 
ibid. he dies ſoon after, ibid. 
Arcnias, Corinthian, founder of 
Syracuſe, III. 91, 177 
Arcnias, Theban, is killed by 
the conſpirators at a feaſt given 
by Philidas, one of them, to 
the Bœotarchs, IV. 128 
Arcunias, comedian, delivers up 
the orator Hyperides, and ſe- 
veral other perſons, to Antigo- 


nus, V. 128 
AxcuiBiuvs. His attachment to 
Cleopatra, VII. 294 
Achibauia, Lacedzmonian 


lady: Heroick action of her's, 
V. 354. ſhe is put to death by 
order of Amphares, 442 
Arcyianus, king of Sparta, 
III. 36. he ſaves the Lacedz- 
monians from the fury of the 
Helots, ibid. he commands the 
troops of Sparta at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponneſian war, 
101, he befieges Platææ, 122 
Axchibxuvus, ſon of Ageſilaus, 
gains a battle againſt the Arca- 
dians, IV. 156. his valour dur- 
ing the ſiege of Sparta by Epa- 
minondas, 174. He reigns in 
Sparta, 197 
ARCHiDAMUS, brother of A gis, 
eſcapes from Sparta to avoid the 
fury of Leonidas, V. 443. 
Cleomenes recalls him, 446. 
he is aſſaſſinated in returning 
home, : 447 
Ar chlbauvus, ambaſſador of the 
ZEtolians, endeavours to engage 
the Achæans to declare for An- 
tiochus, VI. 100 
ARrCHllonvs, Greek poet, in- 
ventor of lambick verſes, II. 
347. character of his poetry, 
ibid. 

ARCHIMEDEs, famous geometri- 
clan, VII. 94. he invents many 
machines 
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machines of war, VII. gg. prodi- 
gious effects of thoſe machines, 
120, 121. he is killed at the 
taking of Syracuſe, 132. his 
tomb diſcovered by Cicero, 133 
Axcutu gos, Athenian P.. 
VII. 99 

Arcxon, one of Alexander's of- 
ficers. Provinces that fell to 
him after that prince's death, 

i V. 113 

ArcHon is elected chief magiſ- 
trate of the Achæans, VI. 328. 
wiſe 1 which he makes 
that people take, O, 331 
Arc 22 liaftituted at 7 — 9 
II. 284, 319, III. 521. their 


function, ibid. 
Ab rs, * of Lydia, II. 60 
Areopagus : Its eſtabliſhment, II. 


283. III. 518. authority of that 
ſenate, II. 325, III 518, Sec. Pe- 
ricles weakens its authority, 520 
AzrETaAs, king of Arabia Petrza, 
ſubmits to Pompey, VII. 234 
ArETE, daughter of Dionyſius the 
tyrant, firſt martied to her bro- 
ther Theorides, and afterwards 
to her uncle Dion, IV. 47. ſhe 
marries Timocrates, in the ba- 
niſhment of the latter, 69. Di. 
on takes her again, 89. her 
death, 93 
Arethuſa, fountain famous in fa- 
bulous hiſtory, III. 198 
Ac us is placed by the Atheni- 


ans upon the throne of Mace- - 


donia, IV. 255. is defeated by 
Philip, 257 
The Argilian, a name given the 
ſlave who diſcovered Pauſani- 
as's conſpiracy, II. 529 
Arginuſze : Iſles famous for the 
victory of the Athenians over 
the Lacedemonians, III. 273 
Arco, king of Lydia, II. 57 
Argos, foundation of that king- 
dom, II. 281. kings of Argos, 
282, war between the Arpives 
and Lacedæmonians, I. cxli. 
they refuſe to aid the Greeks 


againſt the Perſians; IIT. 474, 
Argos befieged by Pyrrhus, V. 
359: Aratus endeavours to 
ring that city into the Achzan 
league, 421. but without ſuc- 
ceſs, 422. Argos is ſubjected 
by the Lacedæmonians, 458. 
and afterwards by Antigonus, 
ibid. Argos ſurrenders to Phi- 
locles, one of Philip's generals, 
VI. 37, 38. the latter puts it 
again into the hands of Nabis, 


40. it throws off the yoke of 


that tyrant, and re- inſtates its 
liberty. | 75 
ArGvus, king of Argos, II. 282 
Arxtzvus, of Alexandria, philo- 
ſopher; Auguſtus Czſar's eſteem 
for him, VII. 290 
ARI us commands the left win 
of Cyrus's army at the battle o 
Cunaxa, III. 324. he flies upon 
advice of that prince's death, 
328. the Greeks offer him the 
crown of Perſia, 334. he re- 
fuſes it, 335. and makes a 
treaty with them, 336 
AnramEnes, Arabian, deceives 
and betrays Craſſus, VII. 35. 
ArxiamxEes, king of Cappadocia, 
VII 


| . 65 
Ar1araTHEs I. king of Cappa- 
docia, VII. 64 


Az1aRaTHEs II. ſon of the firſt, 
reigns over Cappadocia, VIL 
64. he is defeated in a battle by 
Perdiccas, who ſeiſes his domi- 
nions, and puts him to death, 
V. 138, VII, 64 
ARkIARATHES III. eſcapes into 
Armenia after his father's death, 
VII. 65. he aſcends the throne 
of his anceſtors, ibid. 
ARIAKAT HES IV. king of Cap- 
padocia, marries Antiochis, 
daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, VI. 8z, VII. 65. the 
Romans lay a great fine upon 
him for having aided his fa- 
ther-in-law, VI. 161. he ſends 
his ſon to Rome, and with what 
view, 


ö 
* 
N 
7 
: 
: 
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view, VI. 301. he declares fot 
the Romans againſt Perſeus, 303. 
death of Ariarathes, 407 
AkIARAT HES VI. goes to Rome, 
and why, VI. 301. he refuſes 

to reign during his father's life, 
o, VII. 56. after his father's 
death he aſcends the throne of 
Cappadocia, ibid: he renews 

| the alliance with the Romans, 
Ibid. he is dethroned by De- 
4 metrius, ibid, VII. 67. he im- 
ö plores aid of the Romans, ibid. 
Attalus re-eſtabliſhes him upon 

| the throne, ibid. he enters into a 


68. he marches to aid the Ro- 
| mans againſt Ariſtonicus, and is 
1 killed in that war. ibid. 
4 ArtaraTAEs VII. reigns in Cap- 
adocia, VII. 68. his brother- 

| in-law Mithridates cauſes him 
to be aſfſaflinated, ibid. 

. AztaraTtHEs VIII. is placed up- 
on the throne of Cappadocia 
| by Mithridates, VII. 69. he is 
aſſaſſinated by that prince, ibid. 


x : 1 
ARIARATRHES IX. king of aol 
| padocia, is defeated by Mi. 
thridates, and driven out of his 
kingdom, VII. 69, 147 
ARlaRAaTHESX, aſcends the throne 
of Cappadocia, VII, 73. Si- 
ſinna diſpates the poſſeſſion of it 
with him, and carries it againſt 
him, ibid. Ariarathes reigns a 

-  Tecond time in Cappadocia, ibid. 
ARIARATHESs, ſon of Mithrida- 
tes, reigns in Cappadocia, VII. 
69, 147. he is dethroned by 
the Romans, ibid. he is re- in- 
ſtated a ſecond and then a third 
time, 69, 149, 150 
Alas PEs, ſon of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, deceived by his bro- 
ther Ochus, kills himſelf, IV. 200 
ArziDzvs, baſtard brother of A- 
lexander, is declared king of 
Macedonia after the death of 
that prince, V. 78, 110. Olym- 


confederacy againſt Demetrius, 


r 


plas cauſes him to be put to 
death, 14 M7 


. Arimanius, divinity adored in 2 


ſia, II. 249 
Arimazus, Sogdian, governor 
of Petra Oxiana, refuſes to ſur- 
render to Alexander, IV. 548. 
he is beſieged in that place, 549. 
he ſubmits to Alexander, who 
puts ham to death, WR LT 
AR1OBARZANEs, ſatrap of Phry- 
gia under Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
aſcends the throne of Pontus, 
I. clxii. he revolts againſt that 
prince, IV. 197 
AR19BARZANES I. is placed upon 
the throne of Cappadocia by 
the Romans, VII. 70. he is 
twice dethroned by Tigranes, 
ibid. Pompey es; Mob, i in 
the quiet poſſeſſion of the throne, 

| \s 1'1- - nd, 
Aso AREZANES II., aſcends the 
throne of Cappadocia, and is 
killed ſoon after, VII. 70,41 
AzroBarZanes III. reigns in 
Cappadocia, VII. 71. Cicero 
ſuppreſles a conſpiracy forming 
againſt him, ibid. he fides wit 
Pompey againſt Czſar, 72. the 
latter lays him under contribu< 
tion, ibid. he refuſes to ally with 
Cæſar's murtherers, 73. Caſſius 
attacks him, and having taken 
him priſoner, puts him todeath, 
ibid, 

AR1OBARZANES, governor of Per- 
ſia for Darius, poſts himſelf at 
the paſs of Sula, to prevent A- 
lexander from paſling it, IV. 
497. he is put to flight, 498 
ARr1sTAGORAS is eſtabliſhed go- 
vernor of Miletus by Hyſtiæus, 
II. 401. he joins the Ionians in 
their revolt againſt Darius, 404, 
406. he goes to Lacedzzmon for 
aid, 407, but ineffectually, 408. 
he goes to Athens, ibid. that city 
rants him ſome troops, 409. 

e is defeated and killed in a 
battle, 4¹2 
An- 


train of Alexander, IV. 48: 
Az1sTAaZANES, officer in the court 
of Ochus, IV. 228 
Az1$TE as, Citizen of Argos, gives 
Pyrrhus entrance into tnat city, 
4 V. 389, 360 


A&18TNU3, chief magiſtrate of 


. the Achzans, engages them to 
declare for the Romans againſt 
Philip, N 32, Ce. 
Az1sTiDEs, one of the generals 


of the Athenian army at Mara- 


thon, reſigns the command to 


Miltiades, IE 426. he diſlin- 


guiſhes himſelf in the battle, 
429. he is baniſhed; 435. he is 
recalled, 467. he goes to The- 
miſtocles at Salamin, and per- 
ſuades him to fight in that trait, 
487. he rejects the offers of 
Mardonus, 427. and gains a fa- 
mous victory over that general at 
Platzz, 501, Cc. he terminates 
a difference that had ariſen be- 
tween the Athenians and Lace- 
dzmonians, 506. confidence of 
the Athenians in Ariſtides, 525. 
his condeſcenſion for that peo- 
ples ibid. he is placed at the 
ead of the troops fent by A- 
thens to deliver the Greeks from 
the Perſian yoke, ibid. his con- 
duct in that war, 627. he is 
charged with theadminiſtration 
of the public revenues, 534. 
his death, 539. his character, 
$40: his juſtice, 435, 494, 523. 
is diſintereſtedneſs, 430, 532. 
his love of poverty, 537 
Az15T1IDEs, painter, great eſteem 
for his works, VI. 433 
Axisriox uſurps the government 
at Athens, and acts with great 
cruelty, VII. 155, he is be- 
ſieged in that city by Sylla, 156. 
he is taken, and put to death, 
161 
ArrsTIPPUs, philoſopher, his de- 
fire to hear Socrates, III. 443 
ArrsTIPPUS, citizen of Argos, 
Vor. VII. 


I N D E X. 


Ax isTAN DER, a ſoothſayer in the 


excites a ſedition in that cĩty, V. 
338. he becomes ty rant of it, 
421. he is killed in a battle, 
422. continual terrors in which 
that tytant lived, 421, Ce. 
ArisroBuLUs I. fon of John 
Hyrcanus, ſucceeds his father 
in the high · prieſt hood, and ſove- 
reignty of Judæa, VII. 2. he 
aſſumes the title of king, ibid. 
he cauſes his mother to be put 


to death, ibid. then his brother 


Antigonus, ibid. he dies ſoon 
after bimſelf, 4 
ARIi5TOBULUS II. ſon of Alexan- 
der Jannæus, reigns in Judz3, 
VII. 11. diſpute between that 
prince and Hyrcanus, 13. Pom- 
pey takes cognizance of it, ibid. 
Ariſtobulus's conduct makes him 
his enemy, 14. Pompey lays 
him in chains, 15. and ſends 
him to Rome, « 17 
Ariſttcracy, form of government, 
8 | fl. 286, 357 
ARisroczarzgs commands the 
left wing of the Athenians at the 
battle of Arginuſæe, III. 274 
Akisrobguvus, chief of the He- 
raclidz, poſſeſſes himſelf of Pe- 


loponneſus, II. 288 


Axis ropzuus, guardian of Ages 
ſipolis king of Sparta, III. 393 
AzrsTopzMus of Miletus is left 
at Athens by Demetrius, V. 214 
ARisTOGENEs, one of the generals 
ef the Athenians at the battle 
of Arg inuſæ, III. 274 


Als rociros conſpires againſt 


the tyrants of Athens, II. 337. 
his death, ibid. ſtatues erected 
in honour of him by the Athe- 
nians, 

AzrsToMacus, ſiſter of Dion, is 
married to Dionyſius the Ty- 
rant, IV. 22 

Akisrouachvs, tyrant of Ar- 

gos, V. 421. his death, ibid. 

Ar1STOMENEs, Meſſenian, offers 
his daughter to be ſacrificed for 
appealing the wrath of the 

D d g gods, 
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gods, I. exlüi. he carries the ArtsrorLE, Philip charges him 


rize of valour at the battle of 
thoma, cxlvi. he is elected 


king of the Meſſenians, ibid. 


he beats the Lacedzmonians, 


and ſacrifices three hundred of 


them in honour of Jupiter of 
Ithoma, cxlviii. he Geriiees 
himſelf ſoon after upon his 
daughter's tomb, exlix 
AxisTOMENES, ſecond of that 
name, king of Meſſene, gains 
a victory over the Lacedzmo- 


nians, I. cl. bold action of that 


rince, ibid. he is beat by the 
cedzmonians, clii. his death, 

| ibid. 

Akfisro us, Acarnanian, is 
charged with the education of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, VI. 11, 12. 
he quaſhes a conſpiracy formed 
againſt that prince, 65. Pro- 
lemy puts him to death, ibid. 
Axz15sToN, of Syracuſe, comedian, 
diſcovers the conſpiragy formed 
by Andranadorus againſt his 
country, VII. 109 
Axis rox, pilot: Counſel which 
he gives the Syracuſans, III. 232 
Ax1sTONna, daughter of Cyrus, 
wife of Darius, II. 366 
Az1sTON1Cus poſſeſſe: himſelf of 
the dominions of Attalus, VI. 
$08, he defeats the conful Craf- 
as Mucianus, and takes him 
priſoner, ibid. he is beaten and 
taken by Perpenna, ibid. the 


conſul ſends him to Rome, 503. 


he is put to death there, 504 

Axr1sTon1cus of, Marathon is put 

to death by order of —_ us, 
n 

Axis rorHAx ES, famous ab 

I. cxi character of his poetry, 

ibid. c. faults with which he 

may juſtly be reproached, ibid. 

extracts from ſome of his pieces, 

I. cxii, c. III. 453, 525 

Arz1sSToOP HON, Athenian captain, 

accuſes Iphicrates of treaſon, 

| FEY IV. 212 


» 


with the education bf Alexan- 
der, IV. 263, 354. his applica- 
tion in forming that prince, 355. 
ſuſpicions of him in reſpe& to 
the death of Alexander. V. 75. 
fate of his works, VII. 174 
ARrMENEs, ſon of Nabis, goes an 
hoſtage to Rome, VI. 7g 
Armenia, province of Aſia, I. xxix, 
it. was governed by kings, clxiv, 
. 84, VIL. 149 
Arms, thoſe uſed by the ancients, 
| IL 221 
AR&PHAXED, name given by the 
Scripture to Phraortes. Se: 
PHRAORTES. 


 Azz1cnton, Pancratiaſt : Combat 


of that Athleta, I. Ixxiv 
Axsacks, ſon of Darius. Ste Az- 
TAXERXES Mxawuon. 
Ar8aces I. governor of Parthia for 
Antiochus, revolts againſt that 
prince, VI. 376. he affumes 
the title of king. 399. VII. 2; 
Arsaces II. king of Parthia, 
takes Media from  Antiochus, 
V. 592. he ſuſtains a war againft 
that prince, 593. VII. 25. he 
comes to an accommodation 
with Antiochus, who leaves him 
in peaceable poſſeſſion of hi: 
kingdom, V. 594, VII. 2; 
Axs Aus, natural fon of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, is aſſaſſinated 
by his brother Ochus, IV. 2co 
Axszs reigus in Perſia after the 
death of Ochus, IV. 233. Ba- 
goas cauſes him to be aſſaſſinat- 
ed, . ibid. 
Aksixox, daughter of Ptolemy 
Lagus, is married to Lyſima- 
- Chus, king of "Thrace, V. 262. 
after the death of that prince 
her brother Ceraunus marnies 
her, 310. fatal ſequel of that 
marriage, 311. ſhe is baniſbed 
into Samothracia, ibid. 
Az+z1x0eg, another daughter of 
Ptolemy Lagus, marries her 


brother Ptolemy Philadelph 7 


1 N D E K. 


death, 503 


Axsixox, daughter of Ptolemy 


Auletes: Cæſar's ſentence in 
her favour, VII. 255. ſhe is 


proclaimed queen of Egypt, 


257. Cæſar carries her to Rome, 
and makes her ſerve as an or- 
nament in bis triumph, 262, 
Anthony, at the tequeſt of Cleo- 
patra, cauſes her to be put to 
death, | 266 


 Azs1Noz, wife of Magas. Ste 


APAaMIA. 


ARxs1TEs, arg of Phrygia, oc- 
e 


caſions the defeat of the Perſians 
at the Granicus, IV. 377. he kills 


himſelf through deſpair, 381 
Art. See Avts. . 
ARTABANUS, uncle of Phraates, 


cauſes himſelf to be crowned 
king of Parthia, and is killed 
ſoon after, VI. 511, VII. 26 


AzTaBanvus, brother of Darius, 


endeavours to divert that prince 
from his enterpriſe againſ the 
Scythlans, II. 391. he is made 


V. 368. death of that princeſs, Au ranazus, Perſian lord, officer 


381 
Axs1Nos, fiſter and wife of Pto- 
lemy Philometer, V. 496. her 


in the army of Mardonius, II. 
$02. his counſel] to that gene- 
ral, ibid. he eſcapes into Aſia 
after the battle of Platzz, 505. 
Xerxes gives him the command 
of the coaſts of Aſia Minor, and 


with what view, 526. he re- 


duces the Egyptians who had 
revolted againſt Artaxerxes, III. 
f 20 


Ax rAHAZZ us, governor of one of 


the provinces of Aſia for Ochus, 
revolts againſt that prince, IV. 
206. ſupported by Chares the 
Athenian, he gains ſeveral ad- 
vantages, ibid. he 1s overpow- 
ered and retires into Macedonia, 
207, Ochus receives him again 
into favour, 230, &c. his fide- 
lity to Darius, 506. Alexander 
makes him governor of Petra 
Oxiana, 521 


ARTaGERSES, officer of Arta-. 


xerxes Mnemon, is killed in the 
battle of Cunaxa, III. 327 


Ak TAIN TA, niece of Xerxes, II. 
515. violent paſſion of that prince 


for her, 516. fatal ſequel of that 
paſſion, 17 


arbiter between the two ſons of AK TATRRNES, governor of Sar- 


Darius in reſped to the ſove- 
reignty, 439+ his wiſe diſcourſe 
to Xerxes upon that prince's de- 
ſign to attack Greece, 444, &c: 


AxTAANUs, Hyrcanian, captain 


of the guards to Xerxes, con- 
ſpires againſt that prince, and 
kills him, II. 542. he is killed 
himſelf by Artaxerxes, 543 


ArzTaBARZANEs, after the death 


of Darius, diſputes the thrdne 
of Periia with Xerxes, II. 439. 
he continues in amity with his 
brother, and loſes his life in his 
ſervice at the battle of Salamin, 


440- he was the firſt who reign- 


ed in Pontus, VII. 147 


AxTABAZAN ES, king of Atropa- 


tene, ſubmits to Antiochus, V. 
437 


dis for his brother Darius, ie 
for compelling the Athenians 
to re-inſtate Diodes, Il. 342. 
he marches againlt the iſland of 
Naxos with deſign to ſurpriſe 
it, II. 405. he is beſieged in 
Sardis by the Athenians, 409, 
410, he diſcovers. the conſpi- 
racy of“ Hyſtizus, 412: he 
marches againſt the tevolted Io- 
nians, 41 


AzTayutrnts, ambaſſadof of 


Artaxerxes to the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, III. 146 


AzxTtarvs, brother of Artaxerxes 


Longimanus, , III. 22 


AtTavasDes, king of Armenia, 


VII. 27 


ARTAXERXES I. ſurnamed Lon- 


gimanus, by the inſtigation of 
D d 2 Arta- 


— 
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Artabanes, kills his brother Da- 


rius, and aſcends the throne of 
Perſia, II. 542. he rids him- 
ſelf of Artabanes, ibid. be de- 
ſtroys the party of Artabanes, 
III. z. and that of ' Hyſtaſpes 


his elder brother, ibid. he gives | 


'Themiſtocles refuge, 5. his joy 
for the arrival of that Athenian, 
ibid. he permits Eſdras to re- 
turn to Jeruſalem firſt, 24. and 
then Nehemiah. 25. alarmed 


by the N of the Atheni- 


ans, he forms the deſign of 
ſending Themiſtocles into At- 
tica at the head of an army, 16. 
Egypt revolts againſt him, 19. 
he reduces it tg return to its 
obedience, ha” he gives up 
Inaus to his mother contrary 
to the faith of treaty, 22. he 
concludes a treaty with the 
Greeks, 41. he dies, 147 


AR TAXERXES II. ſurnamed Muc- 


men, is crowned king of Perſia, 
III. 295. Cyrus his brother at- 
tempts to murther him, 297. he 
ſends him to his government of 


Aſia Minor, ibid. he marches 


againſt Cyrus advancing to de- 


throne him, 322. gives him bat- 


tle at Cunaxa, 323, and kills 
him with his own hand, 327. 
he cannot force the Greeks in 
His brother's army to ſurrender 
themfelves to him, 334. he 
puts Tiffaphernes to death, 383. 
be concludes a treaty with the 
Greeks, 402. he attacks Eva- 


| pore king of Cyprus, 407, Oc. 


he judges the affair of Teriba- 
zus, 417. his expedition againſt 
the Caduſians, 419, &c. 

Artaxerxes ſends an ambaſſa- 


dor into Greece to reconcile the 


flates, IV. 154. he receives a 
deputation from the Greeks, 


1 $5: honours which he pays to 
Pelo 


pidas, 157, he undertakes 
to reduce Egypt, 189. that en- 
terpriſe miſcarries, 191. he me- 


 ArTEMON, engineer. 


ditates a ſecond attempt againſt 
Egypt, 193. moſt of the pro- 
vinces of his empire revolt a- 
gainſt him, 197. troubles at the 
court of Artaxerxes concerning 
his ſucceſſors, 199. death of 
that prince, 200 
ARrTaxenrxes III. before called 
Ochus. See Ocnvs, 
ARzTax1as, king of Armenia, VI. 
270, VII. 149 
Ak rz ur Dor us, inveſted with the 
ſupreme authority at Syracuſe, 
VII. 80 
ArTEemMisSA, queen of Halicarnaſ- 
ſus, ſupplies Xerxes with troops 
in his expedition againſt Greece, 
II. 462. her courage in the bat- 
tle of Salamin, 488 
AxTBulsa, wife of Mauſolus, 
reigns in Caria after the death 
of her huſband, IV. 219. ho- 
nours ſhe renders to the memory 
of Mauſolus, ibid. ſhe takes 
Rhodes, 220. her death, 222 
Artemi/a, promontory of Eu- 
_ bara, famous for the victory of 
the Greeks over the Perſians, 
IT. 478 
ArTEMoON, Syrian. Part that queen 
Laodice makes him play, V. 
387, Cc. 
III. 57 
ARTOXARESs, eunuch of Darius 
Nothus, forms a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt that prince, III. 152. he 
is put to death, ; ibid, 
Arts, origin and progreſs of the 
arts, II. 234. arts baniſhed from 
Sparta by Lycurgus, 316, and 
placed in honour at Athens by 
Solon, 329 


Axrrrutus, ſon of Megaby ſus, 


revolts againſt Ochus, III. 149, 
he is 1 aſhes, 150 

Aruſpices, See Augnrs, 
ARYMBAas, king of Epirus, IV. 
299, I. clxv 


Asa, king of Judah, defeats the. 


army of Zara king of Ethiopia, 
1. 80 


AsSDRUus 
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Asbaunat, Hamilcar's ſon · in 
law, commands the Carthagi- 
nian army in Spain, I. 213. he 
builds Carthagena, ibid. he is 
killed treacherouſly by a Gaul, 
: 21 

AsDRUBAL, ſurnamed Calvus, i 
made priſoner in Sardinia by the 
Romans, | | 1 

AsDRUBAL, Hannibal's brother, 
commands the troops of Spain 
after his brother's departure, I. 
225. he receives orders from 
Carthage to march to Italy to 
the aid of his brother, 262. he 
ſets forward and 1s defeated, 
264. he loſes a great battle 
near the river Metaurus, and is 
killed in it. 265 

AsbRUBAIL, Giſco's brother, com- 
mands the Carthaginian troops 
in Spain, I. 266 

AsDRUBAL, ſurnamed Hzdus, is 
ſent by the Carthaginians to 
Rome to demand peace, I. 274 

AsůbRUBATL, Maſiniſſa's grandſon, 
commands in Carthage, during 
the ſiege of that city by Scipio, 
I. 311. another Aſdrubal cauſes 
him to be put to death, 317 

AsDRUBAL, Carthaginian gene- 
ral, is condemned to die; and 
wherefore, I. 302. the Cartha- 
ginians appoint him general of 
the troops without their walls, 
311. he cauſes another Aſdru- 
bal who commands within the 
city to be put to death, 317. 
his cruelty to the Roman pri- 
ſoners, ibid. after the taking of 
the city, he intrenches himſelf 
in the temple of Zſculapius, 
321. he ſurrenders himſelf to 
Scipio, ibid. tragical end of his 
wife and children, 322 

Ajhes : Smothering in aſhes a pu- 
niſhment amongſt the Perſians, 

III. 150 
7a, geographical deſcription of 
it, I. xxvii, &c. it is conſidered 
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as the cradle of the ſcienes, II. 


236 
As uox EAN race: Duration of 
their reign in Jadza, VII. 21 


AsPASIa, celebrated courtezan, 
HI. 57. ſhe marries Pericles, 67. 
accuſition formed againſt her at 
Athens, ibid. her great know- 
ledge occaſions her being rank ed 
amongſt the ſophiſts, ibid. 

Ajpick, ſerpent whoſe bite is mor- 
tal, V. 302, VII. 285 

Asp1s, governor for Artaxerxes in 
the neighbourhood of Cappado- 
cia, revolts againſt that prince, 
III. 424. he is puniſhed ſoon 
after, ibid, 

AssUR, ſon of Shem, who gave 
his name to Afſyria, II. 5 

Aſjrie, origin of its name, II. 5 

AsSYRIANS. Pirſt empire of the 
Aſſyrians, IT. 1. duration of that 
empire, ibid. kings of the Aſſy- 
rians, 2, Cc. ſecond empire of 
the Aſſyrians, both of Nineveh 
and Babylon, 26. ſubrerſion of 
that empire by Cyrus, 127 

As rx, of ue ſhoots out 
Philip's right eye, IV. 273. that 
prince puts him to death, ibid. 

Aſtrology, Judicial, falſehood of 
that ſcience, II. 243, &c. 

Aſtronomy. Nations that applied 
themſelves firſt to 1t, t. 49» 

II. 242 

AsTYAGEs, king of the Medes, 
called in Scripture Ahaſuerus, 
IT. 56. he gives his daughter in 
marriage to Cambyſes king of 
Perſia, ibid. he cauſes Cyrus 
his grandſon to come to his 
court, 7 

AsTYMEDEs, deputed to Rome 
by the Rhodians, endeavours to 
appeaſe the anger of the ſenate, 

; VL. 391 

AsYcnrs, king of Egypt, author 
of the law concerning loans, I. 
79. famous pyramid built by his 
order, ibid. 
D d 3 AruzasB, 


79. they are reduced to aban - 


ATHEAS, king of Scythia, is de- 
feated by Philip, againſt whom 
he had declared, IV. 315 

ATHENZUs, general of Antigo- 
nus, is ſent by that prince a- 

ainſt the Nabathæan Arabians, 
N. 205. he periſhes in chat ex- 
pedition, ibid. 


ATHEenals, daughter of Leontius. 


See Eu pol. 

ArukgN us, brother of Eume- 
nes, is ſent ambaſſador by that 
prince to Rome. VI. 201 

ATHEM vs, governor for Antio- 
chus in Judza and Samara, to 
eſtabliſh that prince's religion 
in them, *  VLiaa 

Abena, or Panathenæa, fealls 
celebrated at Athens, I. xxxix 

ATHErxION, courtier of Ptolemy 
Evergetes, goes to Jeruſalem by 
order of that prince, V. 400 

Avus. ATHENIANS, Founda- 
tion of the kingdom of Athens, 
J. 74, II. 2$3. kings of Athens, 
II. ibid. the archons ſucceed 
them, 284, 319. Dracois choſen 
legiſlator, ibid. then Solon, 322. 
Piſiſtratus, tyrant of Athens, 
232, Oc. the Athenians reco- 
ver their liberty, 339. Hippias 
attempts in vain to re-eſtabliſh 


the tyranny, 341. the Atheni- 


ans, in conjunction with the 
lonians, burn the city of Sardis, 
410, Darius prepares to avenge 
that inſult, ibid. famous Athe- 
nian captains at that time, 416. 
Darius's heralds are put to death 
there, 423. the 9 un- 
der Miltiades gain a famous 
victory over the Perſians at Ma- 
rathon, 424. moderate reward 
granted Miltiades, 4 33 
The Athenians, attacked by 
Xerxes, chooſe Themiſtocles ge- 
neral, II. 466. they reſign the 
honour . e fleet 
to the Lacedzmonians, 470. 
they contribute very much to the 
victory gained at Artemiſium, 


on their city, 481. Athens is 
burnt by the Perſians, 484. bat- 
tle of Salamin, in which the 
Athenians acquire infinite glory, 
ibid they abandon their city a 
ſecond time, 499. the Atheni- 
ans and Lacedzmonians cut the 
Perſian army to pieces near Pla- 
tææ, 505. they defeat the Per- 
ſian fleet at the ſame time near 
Mycale, 513. they rebuild the 
walls of their city, 518. the 
command of the Grecks in ge- 
neral transſerred to the Atheni- 
ans, 525 
TheAthenians, under Cimon, 
ain a double victory over the 
erfians near the river Euryme- 
don, III. 14. they ſupport the 
Egvptians in their revolt againſt 
Perſia, 19. their conſiderable 
lofes in that war, 21. ſeeds of 
diviſion between Athens and 
Sparta, 38. peace re-eltabliſhed 
between the two ſtates, 39. the 
Athenians gain ſeveral victories 
over the Perſians, which obliges 
Artaxerxes to conclude a peace 
highly glorious for the Greeks, 
42, Cc. jealouly and differences 
between Athens and Sparta, 53. 
treaty of peace for thirty years 
between the two ſtates, + 1 the 
Athenians beſiege Samos, 57. 
they ſend aid to the Corcyrans, 
ibid. they beſiege Potidæa, 60. 
open rupture between Athens 
and Sparta, 66. beginning of 
the Peloponneſian war, 99. re- 
ciprocal ravages of Attica and 
Peloponneſus, 104 
Plague of Athens, III. 109. 
The Athenians ſeiſe Potidza, 
117. they ſend forces againſt 
the iſle of Leſbos, 125. and 
make themſelves "maſters of 
Mitylene, 131. the plague 
breaks out again at Athens, 
138. the Athenians take Pylus, 
139. and are beſieged in it, 
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III. 139. they take the troops 
ſhut up in the iſle of Sphacte- 
ria, 144. they make themſelves 
maſters of the iſland of Cy- 
thera, 184. they are defeated 
by the Thebans near Delium, 
156. truce for a year between 
Athens and Sparta, 157. the 
Athenians are defeated near 
Amphipolis, 160, c. treaty 
of peace for fifty years between 
the Athenians and Lacedzmo- 
nians, 163 

The Athenians, at the inſti. 
gation of Alcibiades, renew the 
war againſt Sparta, III. 172. 
they engage by his advice in 
the war with Sicily, 173. A- 
thens appoints Alcibiades, Ni- 
cias, and Lamachus, generals, 
179. triumphant departure of 
the fleet, 189. it arrives in Si- 
cily, 190. the Athenians recall 
Alcibiades, and condemn him 
to die, 193. after ſome actions, 
they beſiege Syracuſe, 200. they 
——— ſeveral works that 
reduce the city to extremities, 
206. they are defeated by ſea and 
land, 213, 220, 226. they ha- 
zard a ſecond battle by ſea, and 
are defeated, 227. they reſolve 
to retire by land, 234. they are 
reduced to ſurrender themſelves 
to the Syracuſans, 238. their 
generals are put to death, 241. 
conſternation of Athens upon 
this defeat, 242 
The Athenians are abandon- 
ed by their allies, III. 243. the 
return of Alcibigdes to Athens 
is concerted, 249. the four hun- 


dred inveſted with all authority '* 


at Athens, 252. their power is 
annulled, 286. Alcibiades is 
recalled, ibid. he occaſions the 
gaining of ſeveral great advan- 
tages by the Athenians, 257, 
258. the Athenians elect bim 

neraliſſimo, 262. their fleet 
3s defeated near Epheſus, 268. 


the command is taken from Al- 
eibiades, 269. they gain a great 
over the Lacedzmoni- 
ans near the ap uſe, 273.they 
are entirely defeated by the lat- 
ter near Ægoſpotamos, 287. 
Athens, beſteged by Lyſander, 
capitulates, and — — 289 
hirty tyrants inſtituted to 
vern Athens, by Lyſander, 
II. 291. ſhe recovers her liber- 
ty, 308, &c, ſhe enters into the 
league formed againſt the Lace- 
demonians, 390. Conon re- 
builds the walls of Athens, 402. 
the Athenians aid the Theban 
exiles, IV. 125. they repent it 
preſently after, I 34s they re - 
new the alliance with the Phe- 
bans, 136. they declare againſt 
the latter for the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, 155, many of the Athenian 
allies revolt, 207. generals em- 
—_ to reduce them, ibid. 
c. alarm of the Athenians, 
occaſioned by the preparations 
for war made by the king of 
Perſia, 213. they ſend aid to 
the Megalopolitans, 218. and 
afterwardsto the Rhadians, 22r 
The Athenians ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be amufed by Philip, 
IV. 259. Demoſthenes endea- 
vours 1n vain to rouſe them from 
their lethargy, 277, 280, 292. 
Athens joins the Lacedzmoni- 
ans againſt Philip, 301. the A- 
thenians under Phocion drive 
Philip out of Eubcea, 303, Cc. 
they oblige that prince to raiſe 
the ſiege of Perinthus and By- 
zantium, 313. they form a league 
with the Thebans againſt Phi- 
lip, 322. immoderate joy of A- 
thens upon that prince's death, 
338, 339. the Athenians form 
a league againſt Alexander, 363. 
that prince pardons them; 368. 
conduct of the Athenians in 
_— to Harpalus, V. 55 
umours and joy at Athens 
Dd 4 upon 
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upon the news of Alexander's 
death, V. 117. the Athenians 
march againſt Antipater. 119. 
they are victorious at firſt, 120. 
and are afterwards reduced 
to ſubmit, 125. Antipater makes 
himſelf maſter of their city, 
126. Phocion 1s condemned to 
die by the Athenians, 156. Caſ- 
ſander takes Athens, 163, he 
makes choice of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus to govern the republick, 
ibid. Athens taken by Deme- 


trius Poliorcetes, 214. excel- 


five henours rendered to An- 
tigonus and his ſon. Demetrius 
by the Athenians, 217. Athens 
befieged by Caſlander and deli- 
vered by Demetrius, 252. ex- 
ceſſive flattery of Demetrius 
by the Athenians, 253. Athens 
ſhuts its gates againitDemetrius, 
262. he takes that city, 267. 
Athens declares againſt Antigo- 
nus Gonatus, 367. and 1s taken 
by that prince, who puts a gar- 
riſon into it, ibid. 

The Athenians carry their 
complaints againſt Philip to 
Rome, VI. 12. that prince be- 
ſieges their city, 15. decrees of 
Athens againſt Philip, 23. ſhe 
ſends three famous philoſophers 
upon an embaſſy to Rome, and 
wherefore, 411, 412. Athens 
taken by Archelaus, VII. 155. 
Ariition makes himſelf tyrant 
of that city, ibid. his cruelties 
there, ibid, it is beſieged and 
retaken by Sylla 156, Ec. 

Government of Athens, III. 
$08. foundation of the govern- 
ment inſtituted by Solon, 1I. 
221. abuſes introduced into the 
government by Pericles, V. 100. 
inhabitants of Athens, III. 5 12. 
ſenate, 516. Arcopagus, 518. 
mapiſtrates, 521. aſſemblies of 
the people, 522. other tribu- 
nals, 524. revenues of Athens, 
527, education of youth, 5:0. 


different ſpecies, of troops, of 
which the armies. of Athens 
were compoſed, 542. choice of 
the generals, IV. 343. raiſing 
of troops, their pay, $51. navy, 
546. ſhips, 547. naval troop:, 
3551. equipment of gallies 2 
Athens, 241. exemptions and 
honours granted by that city 
to thoſe who bad rendered it 
great ſeryices, 245. orations 
pronounced by order of the 
ſtate in honour of thoſe who 
had died for their country, III. 
57, 108, IV. 331. of religion, 

I, xxx, feaſts of the Panathe- 
nza, xxxiii. Bacchus, xxxvi. 
and Eleuſis, " XXXVii1 
Peculiar character of the peo- 

ple of Athens, III. 552. eaſily 
enraged, and ſoon appeaſed, 
38, 132, 280, 480. ſometimes 
ungrateful to their generals, and 
thoſe who had ſerved them. bell, 
II. 434, 436, 531, III. 269, 
V. 157. 218. humane to their 
enemies, III. 309. delicate in 
reſpect to politeneſs and de- 
corum, 550, V. 57. great in 
their projects, III. 175. zealous 

_ for liberty, II. 423, 497. talte 
of the Athenians for the arts 
and ſciences, III. 556. their 
paſſion for the repreſentations 
of the theatre, I. xciv, cxxiii. 
common character of the Athe- 
nians and Lacedzmonians, III. 

| $59 

Athlete, Etymology of the word, 
I. Ixvi. exerciſesof the Athletæ, 
Ixvin. trial through which they 
paſſed before they fought, ibid. 
rewards granted to them when 
vicorious, Ixxxv, II. 322 
Ahlothetæ, their function, I. Ixviii 
Athos, famous mountain of Mace- 
donia, II. 481, V. 67 
ATossa, wife of Artaxerzes Mne- 
mon, IV. 199 


Aross A, daughter of Cyrus, and 


wife of Cambyſes firk, and after 


on 
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of Smerdis the Magus, II. 191. 
the is at laſt married to Darius, 
365. Democedes cures: her of 
a dangerous diſtemper, 372. ſhe 

erſuades Darius to ſend him 
into Greece, and why, 373. ſhe 
is called Vaſthi in Scripture, 


| + 87 
Arazus, ſon of Pelops king of 


Mycenæ, II. 283 
AT*o0PAaTEs, one of Alexander's 
generals: Provinces which fell 
to him after that prince's death, 
V. 113. he cauſes himſelf to 
be declared king of them, 147 
ATTaLvus I. king of Pergamus, 
V. 396. war between that 
prince and Seleucus, 479, 480, 
489. Attalus joins the Romans 
in the war againſt Philip, 5 2, 
554, 567. he gains ſeveral ad- 
vantages over that prince, VI. 
4, 5+ he dies, 42. his magnifi- 
cent uſe of his riches, 3 
Arrarus II. ſurnamed Philadel- 
phus, prevails upon the Achæ- 
ans to revoke their decree a- 
gainſt his brother, VI. 329. he 
comes ambaſſadour to Rome, 
3387. he reigns in Cappadocia as 
guardian to Attalus his nephew, 
407, 408. war between Atta- 
lus and Pruſias, 459. death of 
Attalus, oo 


Arras III. ſurnamed Philome- 


tor, goes to Rome, and why, 
VI. 410. he aſcends the throne 
of Cappadocia, after the death 
of his uncle, and cauſes him to 
be much regretted by his vices, 
zoo. he dies and by his will 
leaves his dominions to the Ro- 
man people, 501 
Arras, Syracuſan, diſcovers 
the intelligence held by Mar- 
cellus In Syracuſe to Epicydes, 
VII. 124 

ATTALUs, Philip's lieutenant, is 
ſent by that prince into Afia 
Minor, IV. 334. marriage of 
his nzece Cleopatra with Phi- 


lip. 335. Alexander's quarrel 
with Attalus in the midſt of the 
feaſt, ibid. Alexander cauſes 
him to be aſſaſſinated, 364 
Attica, divided by Ceerops into 
twelve cantons, II. 283. See 
Athens. | 
ArTtYaDe, deſcendents of Atys, 
II. 57 
ATys, ſon of Crœſus; good qua- 
lities of that prince, it. 67. his 
death, ibid. 
Augars Puerilities of that ſcience, 
I. xlv 
AucGusTus, See CEsar Au- 
GUSTUS, 
Aura, name of Phidolas's mare, 
I. xxxviiĩ 
AuUTOPHRADATES, governour of 
Lydia for Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
15 Charged by that prince with 
the war againſt Datames, III. 
426. he is defeated, ibid. and 
retires into his government, 
427. he joins with the provinces 
of Aſia in their revolt againſt 
Artaxerxes, IV. 197 
Axiochus, Athenian, takes upon 
him the defenſe of the generals 
condemned to die after the bat- 
tle of Arginuſæ, III. 281 
Ax1iTHEa, wife of Nicocles, kills 
herſelf, V. 199 
AzAaR1as, One of the three He- 
brews miraculouſly preſerved in 
the midſt of the flames, II. 38 
Axotus, a city of Paleſtine, I. 86 


B. 
AAL. See BEL. 
Babel, deſcription of that 
tower, II. 14 
BABYTLORN, BaBYLON1ans; foun- 
dation of the city of Babylen, 
II. 2. deſcription of that city, 
9. kings of Babylon, 26. da- 
ration of its empire, 43, 140. 
ſiege and taking of that city by 
Cyrus, 137. it revolts againſt 
Darius, II. 378. that prince re- 
duces it to obedience, 381. 
; Alex- 


LN» 2X: 


Alexander makes himſelf maſ- 
ter of Babylon, IV. 488. de- 
Rruction of Babylon foretold in 


ſeveral parts ot the Scripture, 


H. 128. curſe pronounced a- 
gainfſt that city, 141. cagerneſs 
of princes to. deſtroy it, 142. 
the Babylonians laid the firſt 
foundations of aſtronomy, 242 
Baccuipas, eunuch of Mithri- 
dares, VII. 188 
Baccais, governor of Meſopo- 
tamia under Antiochus Epipha- 
nes and Demetrius Soter, is de- 
feated in many engagements by 
Judas Maccabeus, VI. 471, &c. 
Baccuis, whoſe deſcendents, 
reigned at Corinth, II. 286 
Baccivs, fealts inſtituted at A- 
thens in honour of him, I. xxxvii 
PaccnrLlipes, Greek poet, III. 
| 84 

Bad riana, province of Upper 
Aſia, I. xxvii 
B-etica, part of old Spain, I. 137 


Bacoas, eunuch of Ochus, com- 


mands a detachment during that 


prince's expedition againſt E- 
gypt, IV. 228. he poiſons O- 
chus, 232. he places Arſes upon 
the throne Perſia, 233. he 
cauſes that prince to be put to 
death, and places Darius Co- 
domanus upon the throne in his 
ſtead, ibid. he falls into the 
hands of Alexander, IV. 519, 
he gains the aſcendant of that 
Ince, ibid. by his intrigues 

e cauſes Orſines to be put to 
death, V. $0, Tee 
BacorHANESs, governor of the 
citadel' of Babylon, ſurrenders 
to Alexander, IV. 489 
Bacorazus, Artaxerxes'seunuch, 
3s put to death by order of 
Xerxes, III. 148 
Pala. See ALEXANDER BALA. 
Baleares, Hands: Why fo called, 
I. 136 

BALTHAEZAR, Or BIISUAZ ZAR, 


king of Babylon, called alſo 


Labynit, or Nabonid, II. 42. 
de is beſieged in Babylon by 
Cyrus, 137. he gives a great 

feaſt to his whole court the 

ſame night that city is taken, 
ibid. be is killed in his palace, 

140. his death foretold in Serip- 

ture, 136, 137 
Barca. See HaminlCar, ſur- 

named Barca. 

BaPSIN A, wife of Alexander, V. 
114. Polyſperchon puts her to 
death, | 208 

Baſket, Proceſſion of the baſket 
at Athens. I. xliii 

Baftards : Law of Athens againſt 
them, , HE. 118 

whe people of Sarmatia in 


urope; their character, VI. 


292 
Batialion, ſacred, of the Thebanz, 
IV. 138. 

Baitles and Combats celebrated in 
ancient hiſtory. Near the coaits 
of Myle, I. 179. near Ecnome, 
180. of Ticinius, 231. of 'Tre- 
bia, 234. of Thraſymenus, 239. 
of Cannz, 248. of Zama, 272. 
of Thymbrza, II. 210. of Ma- 
rathon, 424. of Thermopylz 
470. of Artemifivm, 478. of 
Salamin, 484. of Platææ, 496. 
of Mycale, 513. of the river 
Eurymedon, III. 14. of Argi- 
nuſæ, 273. of Agoſpotamos, 
284. of Cunaxa, 323. of Leuc- 
tra, IV. 143- of Mantinza, 
175, Cc. of Cheronaa, 325. 
of the Granicus, 379. of Iſſus, 
oo. of 4” ap wn. of the 
 Hydaſpes, V. 14. Ipſus, 349. 
of Sela, 466. X Re, hia, 496. 
of Caphyia, 506. of Elis, 555, 
Sc. of Oftolophos, VI. 20. of 
Cynoſcephale, 45. of Ther- 
mopylæ, 107. of mount Cory- 
chus, 114. of Elea, 117. of 
Myoneſus, 120. of Magneſia, 
126. of Emmaus, 272. of Beth- 
ſura, 276. of the river Peneus, 
316. of Pydna, 359, of Leu- 
copetra, 


copetra, VI. 430. of Carrz, 
VII. 38. of Cabirz, 187. of 
Arſamia, 208, of Actium, 231 
Bee, name given Sophocles, I. 
Cit, cy 

Brr, divinity adored by the Aſſy- 
rians; temple erected in honour 
of him; II. 1, 

BeLEs18, king of Babylon. See 
NaBONASSAR». 

Bzlelus, at the head of the 
Gauls, makes an ay bog into 
Macedonia, V. 311, be defeats 
Ceraunus, and is defeated him- 


ſelf, | : 12 
Belus, name given Amenophis, 
I. 68. and to Nimrod, 2” 
BeLvus the Aſſyrian, IL 2 


BerExice, wife of Ptolemy Soter, 
V. 366. aſcendant of that 


281, 282, 287 

BERENIez, daughter of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, marries Antio- 
chus Theos, V. 380. Antiochus 


repudiates her, 387, Laodice 


cauſes her to be put to on 
Go 8 
BERENI E, wife of Ptolemy K- 
vergetes, V. 391. Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator cauſes her to be put to 
death, 492. Berenice's hair, 
f 391 
EREN ICA, daughter of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus. See CLEOPATRA, 
BerxEnice, daughter of Ptolemy 
Auletes, reigns in Egypt during 
her father's abſence, VII. 238. 
ſhe marries Seleucus Cybioſac- 
tes, and then cauſes him to be 
Put to death, 245. ſhe marries 
Archelaus, ibid. Ptolemy puts 
her to death, 247 
Beaexice, wife of Mithridates, 
VH. 188. unhappy death of 
that princeſs, 189 
BeroSUs, hiſtorian, V. 372 
Bessvs, chief of the Bactrians, 
betrays Darius, and puts him in 
chains, IV. 503, 505. he aſ- 
ſallinates that prince, 507. he 
4 : 


I N DNN ; 


in- 
ceſs over her huſband, ibid. 


is ſeiſed and delivered up to 
Alexander, 5 36. that prince 
cauſes him to be executed, 547 

BST IA (Calpurnins) is ſent by t 
Romans agaiaſt 3 
341. his conduct in that war, 
ibid. 


4 Betbulia, city of Iſrael ; Siege of 


that city by Holophernes, IT. 52 
Bias, one of the ſeven ſages of 
Greece, II. 355 
Bistus, commander in Ztolia ' 
for the Romans, VI. 396. his 
conduct in that province, 397 
Bibles, city of Phcenicia, IV. 421 
Bisurus (M. Calpurnivs) is ap- 
pointed by the Romans to com- 
mand in Syria after the defeat of 
Craſſus by the Parthians, VII. 
57. his incapacity, ibid. 
Biſaltæ, people of Thrace : Va- 
liant action of one of their 
kings, | II. 471 
Bichyme, province of Aſia Minor, 
I. xxix, kings of Bithy nia, clxi. 
Mithridates poſſeſſes bimtelf of 
it, VII. 154. it is reduced into 
a province of the Roman em- 
pire, VI. 538, VII. 180 
Birox and CLzoB1s, Argives, 
models of fraternal a” 


Boccuvs, king of POL nll 
Jugurtha's father-in-law, I. 
344. he delivers up his ſon to 
the Romans, ibid. 

BoxoT1Aa, part of Greece, II. 
274. unjuſt prejudice againſt 
that country, 182 

BotoriAxs. 3 * 

Bætarcb, principal magiſtrate 
Thebes ! N . IV. 128 

Boots, governor of Eione for the 
king of Perſia, III. 9. his exceſs 
of bravery, 10 

Boris, Cretan; His ſtratagem 
and treaſon to Achæus, V. 300 

Bomitcar, Carthaginian gene- 
ral, makes himſelf tyrant of 
Carthage, I, 169. he is put to 
death, | 170 
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Bop lorus Cimmerian, country ſub- 
ject to Mithridates, VII. 225 


Bos r AR, commander of the Car- 


thaginians in Sardinia, is mur- 


thered by the mercenaries, I. 


| 209 
Brachmans, Indian philoſophers, 
V. 23. their opinions, employ- 
ments, and manner of living. 

| 24, 25, Oc. 

Branchide, family of Miletus, 
ſettled by Xerxes in the Upper 
Aſia, and deſtroyed by Alexan- 
der the Great, IV. 535 
Brasipas, Lacedzmonian gene- 
ral, diſtinguiſhes himſelf at the 
nege of Pylos, III. 139. his 
expeditions into 'Thrace, 154, 
he takes Amphipolis, 155. he 
defends that place againſt 
Cleon, and receives a wound 
of which he dies, 160 
Berxxvs, general of the Gauls, 
makes an 1irruption into Panno- 
nia, V. 311. Macedonia, 313. 
and Greece, 314. he periſhes in 
the laſt enterpriſe, 315 
Brachion, quarter of the city of 
Alexandria, VIL. 256 
Bucephalia, city built by Alexan- 
der, | IV. 361 
Bucephalus, war-horſe, backed by 
Alexander, IV. 360. wonders 
related of that horſe, ibid, 
Burial of the dead in the earth, 
II. 257. burialof kings 3 
the Scythians, 384. care of the 
-ancients to procure burial for 
the dead, HI. 277 
Burning-glaſs, by the means of 
which Archimedes is ſaid to 
have burnt the Roman fleet, 
VII. 122 

Bvs1R1s, king of Egypt, I. 65 
Bvus1R15, brather of Amenophis, 
infamous for his cruelty, I. 74 


By+lcs, city of the iſle of Proſopi- 


tis, III. 20 
Byr/a, name of the citadel of Car- 
thage, I. 325 


rt, an Egyptian plant; its de · 


ſcription and uſe. I. 57 
Byzantium, city of Thrace, deli. 
vered by the Greeks from the 
power of the Perſians, II. 525, 
526. it ſubmits to the Atheni- 
ans, III. 265, ſiege of Byzan- 
tium by Philip, IV. zog. war 
between the Byzantines and 
Rhodians, | V. 490 


C ABIRA, city of Afia, famous 
for Lucullus's victory over 
_  Mithridates, VII. 187 
Cadiz, oy of Spain, I. 138 
Capmuvs, Phœnician, ſeiſes Bœo- 
11a, and builds Thebes there, II. 
284. it was he who introduced 
the uſe of letters in Greece, I. 75 
. le of Aſſyria: they 
ſubmit to Cyrus, II. 103, re- 
volt of the Caduſians againſt 
Artaxerxes, III. 419. Tiriba- 
zus makes them return to their 
duty, 44h 420 
Cadytis, name given to the city of 
Jeruſalem be Herodotus, I. go 
Czleftis, Urania or the moon, 
goddeſs of the Carthaginians, 
I. 105 
CSAR (Fulizs) his power at 
Rome, VII. 214. he reſtores 
Ptolemy Auletes, 237. be goes 
to Egypt in hopes of finding 
Pompey there, 251. he makes 
himſelf judge between Ptolemy 
and his ſiſter Cleopatra, 253. 
Cæſar's paſſion for that princeſs, 
254, 261. battles between his 
troops and the Alexandrians, 
256. he gives the crown of E- 
gy pt to Cleopatra and Ptolemy, 
261. he confirms the Jews in 
their privileges, 18, 262, he 
gains a great victory over Phar- 
naces, and drives him out of the 
kingdom of Pontus, 262, 263. 
he is killed ſoon after, 264 
CM sR ( Ofavins) afterwards 
ſurnamed Aoguſtus, joins with 
Anthony and Lepidus to avenge 
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Cæſar's death, VII. 264. he CallickaTinAs ſucceeds 


quarrels with Anthony, 273. 


he gains a 


reat victory over 
him at the 


ttle of Actium, 


281, 282, he goes to Epypt, 


285. he beſieges Alexandria, 


286. interview of Cæſar and 


Cleopatra, 291. he is deceived 
by that -princeſs; whom he was 
in hopes of deceiving, 293 
Cxsan10, ſon of Julius Cæſar and 
Cleopatra, VII. 261. he is pro- 
claimed king of Egypt jointl 
with his mother, 274 


Caina, city of Pontus, taken from 
Mithridates by Pompey, VII. Catrirrus, Athenian, aſſaſſinates 


12227 


Cairo, its famous caſtle in Egypt, 
29 f 


19 3 4. 
CalAxus Indian philoſopher, 


comes to the court of Alexan- ©. 


der the Great, V. 28. he dies 
voluntarily upon a funeral pile, 


51, Sc. 


Carcipmvs, in the name of the 


Lacedzmonians, concludes a 


treaty with Tiſſaphernes, III. 


245 
CALTAs, ſon of Harpalus, officer 


in Alexander's army, IV 
CaLL1as, citizen of Athens, is 
cited before the judges upon ac- 
count of Ariſtides, II. 537. he 
is appointed plenipotentiary 
for Athens to Artaxerxes, III. 
I 
CarLtipius, Spartan, is pared | 
governor of the citadel of A- 
thens, III. 291 
CALLIiCcRATEs, Spartan, kills E- 
2 in the battle of 
antinæa, IV. 178 
CaLLickartes, deputed by the 
Achæaus to Rome, betrays 
them, VI. 195. he prevents the 
Achzans from aiding the two 
brothers, Ptolemies, againſt An- 
tiochus, 254, 255. he im- 
* all the Achzans, who 
ad ſeemed to favour Perſeus, 
to the Romans, 399 


9 


Ly- 

ſander in the command of the 
Lacedæmonian fleet, III. 270. 
he goes to the court of Cyrus 
the Younger, 222. he is de- 
feated near the iſlands of Argi- 
nuſz, and killed in the battle, 
ates "or 
Calitimacaus, polemarch at A- 
thens, joins the party of Milti- 
ades, IT, 426 


 CalLimacavs, governor of A. 


miſus for Mithridates, defends 
that city againſ Lucullus, and 
then ſets it on fire, VII. 190 


Dion, and ſeiſes the tyranny of 
Syracuſe, IV. 92, &c. he is ſoon 
after aſſaſſinated him ſelf, ibid. 
CALisr HEN Es, philoſopher in the 
train of Alexander, V. 862. that 
prince cauſes bim to * put to 
death, 564. character of that 
philoſopher, 865 
CALlLixEgNEs, Athenian oratar, 
accuſes the Athenian generals 
falſely. in the ſenate, III. 278. 
he is puniſhed ſoon after, 280 
CaLPURN1UsS BESTIA. Se Bes- 
114. 
CaLvixus (Demitius) commands 
in Aſia for Cæſar, VII. 256 
Calumniators, or Falſe Acculers, 
Puniſhment of them in Egypt, 
I. 32. law of Charondas againſt 
them, itt. 93 
CamPprYLvys, general in the ſervice 
of Antiochus, betrays Achæus, 
and delivers him up to that 


prince, V. 500, 501 
CamPBYsEs, father of Cy tus, king 
of Perſia, II. 57, 72 


CameBYsts, ſon of Cyrus, aſcends 
the throne of Perlia, II. 177. 
he enters Egypt with an army, 
178. and makes himſelf maſter 
of it, 179. his rage againſt the 
body of Amaſis, 180. his ex- 
pedition againit Ethiopia, 181. 
on his return be plunders the 
temples of the city of Thebes, 
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II. 182. he kills the god Apis, 


183. he puts his brother Smer- 


dis to death, 184. he kills 
Meroe, his ſiſter and wife, ibid. 
he prepares to march againſt 


Smerdis the Magus, who had 


uſurped the throne, 189. he 
dies of a wound which he gives 
himſelf in the thigh, ibid. cha- 
racter of that prince, 268 


'Cautsares, Carian, governor of 


| Leuco-Syria, periſhes in the ex- 
pedition of erxes againſt 
the Cadufiatis, III. 422 
Canaanites Origin of that 18. 
ple, 64 
CanvavLes, king of Lydia, II. 


' Candta, iſland. See Crete. 


Canidrvs, Anthony's lieutenant, 
VIII. 28z 


Canna, city of Apulia, famous 


for Hannibal's victory over the 
Romans I. 253 
Carnis, Phocæan, Sylla's friend, 


is ſent by that general to Del- 


hi, to receive the treaſures of 

at, VII. 157. religious terror of 
Caphis, ibid, 
Caphya, a city of Peloponneſus, 
known by the defeat of Aratus, 


V. 506 
Cappadocia, province of Aſia Mi- 


nor, I. xxxi. kings of Cappa- 
docia, cxliii, VII. 64. it 1s re- 
duced into a Roman province, 
76 

Capua, city of Italy, abandons the 
omans, and ſubmits to Han- 
nibal, I. 255. it is beſieged by 
the Romans, 259. the tragical 
end of its principal inhabitants, 


260 

Caraxus, firſt king of Macedo- 
nia, IT. 286 
Caso; oppreſſions committed by 
him at Rome, VII. 169 
Cardia, city of the Cherſoneſus, 
| IV. 297 

Caria province of Aſia Minor, 
| I. xxix 


Canrbzeuvs, of Oræa, is baniſhed 
Athens, IV. 368. he is perſe- 
cuted by Alexander, and retires 
to Darius Codomanus, ibid. his 
ſincerity occaſions his death, 

; 396, Se. 
Curmania, province of Perſia, V. 
CARNEADES, Fan — 
baſſy to Rome, VI. 411, 412 
Carre, a City famous for the de- 
feat of Craſſus, VII. 46 

_ CarTHaGE, CalTHAGINIAXsS., 
Foundation of Carthage, I. 131. 
its augmentation, 134. conqueſts 
of the Carthaginians in Africa, 
ibid. in Sardinia, 135. they poſ- 
= e 1 of the Balearian 
es, 136. in Spain, 137. they 
land in Spain, 138. and in Si- 
cily, 140. firſt treaty between 
Rome and Carthage, 141. the 
Carthaginians make an alliance 
with Xerxes, 142, II. 451. 
they are defeated in Sicily by 
Gelon, I. 143, III. 73. they 
take ſeveral Races in Sicily un · 
der Hannibal, I, 145, and I- 


milcon, 146. they make a treaty 


with Dionyſius, 148. IV. 14. 
war between the Carthaginians 
and Dionyſius, I. 150, IV. 24. 
they beſiege Syracuſe, I. 152, 
IV. 29. they are defeated by 
Dionyſius, I. 152, IV. 34. the 
plague rages in Carthage, I. 
155. ſecond treaty between the 
Romans and Carthagintans, 
156. the Carthaginians endea- 
vour to ſeize Sicily after the re- 
eſtabliment of Dionyfius the 
Younger, I. 156. IV. 99. they 
are defeated by Timoleon, I. 
158, IV. 112. war of the 
Carthaginians with Agathocles, 
at firſt in Sicily, I. 161. and 
after in Africa, 163. they ſuſtain 
a war in Sicily againſt Pyrrhus, 
172: 344 

The Carthaginians are called 


in to aid the Mamertines, who. 


give 
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give them poſſeſſion of their ei- 
tadel, I. 176. they are driven 
out of it by the Romans, 177. 
they ſend a numerous army into 
Sicily, ibid. they loſe a battle, 
which is followed with the tak- 
ing of Agrigentum, their place 

arms, ibid. they are beat at 
ſea, firſt near the coaſt of Myle, 
178, 179. and after at Ecnome, 
180. they ſuſtain. the war a- 
gainſt Regulus in Africa, I. 181. 
puniſhment- EIN by _— 
upon that ral, 190. they 
Joſe a — ſea in * of 
Sicily, 191. ardour of the Car- 
thaginians in defence of Lily- 
bæum, 192. their fleet is en- 
tirely defeated near the iſlands 
Agates, 196. they make a treaty 
of peace with the Roman:, 
which terminates this war, 197. 
war of rhe Carthaginians with 
the mercenaries, 159 

The Carthaginians are oblig- 


ed to abandon Sardinia tothe 


Romans, I. 211. they befiege and 
take Sag untum, 218. war be- 
"tween the two ſtates again, 219. 
The Carthaginians paſs the 
Rhone, 222. then the Alps, 
226. their enterance into Italy, 
230. they gain ſeveral victories 
over the Romans, near the T'ici- 
nus, 231, &c. near Trebia, 234. 
near Thraſymene, 239. they 
loſe ſeveral battles in Spain, 247. 
they gain a famous victory over 
the Romans at Cannæ, 28 1. bau 
ſucceſs of the Carthagmiane, 
259, 263, 264. they are at- 
tacked in Africa by the Ro- 
mans, 266. they recall Hanni - 
bal from Italy, 267. they are 
entirely defeated at Zama, 272. 
they demand peace of the Ro- 
mans, ibid. and obtain it, 273. 
differences between the Cartha- 
ginians and Maſiniſſa, 295. third 
war of the Carthaginians and 
Romans, 302, Carthage ſends 


, 


of the Carthaginians, 104. 


CasanDER, general of the Thra- 
. Cans and Pzonians, in the army 


deputies to Rome to declare that 
it ſubmits to the diſcretion of 
the Romans, 305. the latter 
order the Carthaginians to a- 
bandon their city, 308. the 
Carthaginians reſolve to defend 
themſelves, -311. the Romans 
beſiege Carthage, 312. it is 
taken and demoliſhed by Scipio, 
323. it is rebuilt by Cæſar, 326. 


the Saracens deſtroy it entirely, 
| 27 
Carthage formed upon abe 


model of Tyre, I. 102. * 
eit 


barbarous worſhip of Saturn, 
106, 108, government of the 

arthaginians, 109. ſuffetes, 
111. ſenate, ibid. people, 11 2. 
tribunal of the hundred, 113. 
defects in the government of 
Carthage, 115. the courts of 
juſtice and the finances reformed 
by Hannibal, 279. wife cuſom 
of the Carthaginians in ſending 
colonies into different countries, 
116. commerce of Carthage. 
the principal foorce of its riches 
and power, 117. difcovery cf 
the gold and ſilver mines in 
Spain- by the Carthaginians, ſe- 
cond ſource of the riches and 
power of Carthage, 119. mili- 
tary power of Carthape, 120. 
arts and ſciences in little eſteem 
there, 124. characters, manners, 


and qualities of the Carthagi- 
nians, 128 


Carthagena, city of Spain, I. 273 
CaRT Halo, commander of the 


auxiliary troops of the Cartha- 


—— declared guilty of trea- 
on, and why, I. 302 


of Alexander, IV. 375 


CAssAN DER, fon of Antipater, 


V. 75. provinces which fell to 
him after Alexander's death, 
113. he puts Demades and his 
ſon to deatb, 151. he is aſſo- 
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eiated with Polyſperchon in the 
regency of the kingdom of Ma- 
cedonia, V. 151. he takes A- 
thens, 163, and eſtabliſhes De. 
metrius Phalereus in the govern- 
ment of it, ibid, he puts O- 
lympias to death, 175. he con- 
fines Roxana, the wife of Alex- 
ander, with Alexander her ſon, 
in the caſtle of Amphipolis, 170. 
he re- inſtates the city of Thebes, 
177. he enters into the league 
formed againſt Antigonus, 194. 
he concludes a treaty with him, 
and breaks it immediately, 198. 
he puts to death the young king, 
Alexander, with his mother 
Roxana, 2c$. he belieges A- 
thens, of which Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes had made himſelf ma- 
ſter, 28 1. the latter obliges him 
to raiſe the ſiege, and defeats 
him near Thermopylæ, 252. 

, Caſſander concludes a league a- 
gainſt Antigonus and Demetri- 
us, 254. after the battle of Ip- 
ſas he divides the empire of 
Alexander with three other 
rinces, 258. death of Caſ- 
ander, 264 
CassanDER, Macedonian, by 
Philip's order, maſſacres the in- 
habitants of Maronza, VI. 180. 
that prince cauſes him to be put 
to death. 181 
Cassius (Lucius) Roman general, 
is defeated by Mithridates, VII. 


I 
Cassius, quæſtor of Craſſus's 2 
my in the war wich the Parthi- 
ans, VII. 35. he puts himſelf 
at the head of the remains of 
that army, and prevents the Par- 
thlans from ſciſing Syria, 57. 
be forms a conſpiracy againſt 


Cæſar, 264. he is entirely de- 


feated by Anthony, ibid. 
Cat, veneration of the Egyptians 
for that animal, II. 179, VII. 


247 


Cataract of the Nile, I. 13 
CATO (M. Portius.) ſurnamed the 
Cenſor, ſerves as lieutenant- 
general under the conſul Aci- 
lius. VI. 107. his valour at the 
paſs of Thermopylæ, ibid. he 
ſpeaks in favour of the Rhodi- 
ans in the ſenate, 393. he ob- 
tains the return of the exiles 
for the Achæans, 403. his con- 
duct in reſpect to Carneades, 
and the other Athenian ambaſ- 
ſadors, 412. he is appointed by 
the commonwealth to depoſe 
Ptolemy king of Cyprus; and 
to confiſcate his treaſures, 551 
Caro, ſon of the former, 2 
prodigies of valour at the bat- 
tle'of Pydna, VI. 366 
C. Caro, tribune of the people, 
oppoſes the re · eſtabliſhment of 
Ptolemy, VII. 238, Sc. 
Cayt hæant, people of India; ſub- 
jetted by Alexander, V. 23,24 
CeBarinus diſcovers the conſpi- 
racy of Dymnus againſt Alex- 
ander, $1 IV. 525 
Caicos, founder of Athens, II. 
283. he. inſtitutes the Areopa- 
ibid. 

ia, famous 
arſyas, IV. 
388 

Crx DbENAuUs, general of Antio- 
chus Sidetes, is defeated in Je- 
ruſalem by Judas and Jobn, 
VI. 495 

CexsorINUs (L. Marcus) conſul, 
marches againſt Carthage. I. 
305, he notifies the ſenate's or- 
ders to that city, 308. he forms 
the ſiege of Carthage, 312 
Ceramica, ſuburb of Athens, III. 
92 

Ceraſus, a city of Cappadocia, 
famous for its cherries, III. 35 2. 
VII. 218 
Ceres, goddeſs : Feaſts inſtituted 
in honour of her at Athens, I. 
XXXV11L 


us, 
FS. ru city of Phry 
for the river of 


Ces - 


2 


CrneTHRIVUS, one of the gene- 
rals of the Gauls, who made an 
irruption into Greece, V. 311 

Cerycet, prieſts at Athens, UI. 262 

CesaR. See CESAR, 

Ceftus, offenſive Arms of the Ath- 
letz, I. Ixxii 

Cerrutu, ſon of Javan, and fa- 
ther of the Macedonians, II. 

278, 279 

Cnanrias, Athenian, without 
order of the commonwealth ac- 
cepts the command of the aux- 
iliary troops of Greece in the 
pay of Achoris, IV. 189. he is 
recalled by the Athenians, ibid. 
he ſerves 'Tachos again without 
the conſent of his republick, 
194. the Athenians employ him 
in the war againſt their allies, 
207, he dies at the fiege of 

| Chio, 210. praiſe of Chabrias, 


| 208 
CRE Hon, diſciple of Socra- 
tes, III. 439 


Chereonea, City of Bœotia, famous 
for Philip's victory over the A- 
thenians and Thebans ; and for 
that of Sylla over the generals 
of Mithridates, IV. 325, _ 

I 

Chalcioicos, a temple of Mioatre, 
at Sparta, V. 433 

Chalcis, city of Ztolia, II. 256 

Chaldzans, addicted to the ſtudy 
of judicial aſtrology, II. 244. 
the ſect of Sabzans formed of 
them, 252 

Cram, ſon of Noah, worſhipped 
in Africa under the name of 
Jupiter Ammon, I. 64 

CHares, one of the generals of 
the Athenians in the war with 
the allies, IV. 210. his little ca- 
pacity, 211. he writes to Athens 
againſt his two colleagues, 
ibid. he ſuffers himſelf to be 
corrupted by Artabaſus, 206, 
212. he is recalled to Athens, 
207. he1s ſent to the aid of the 
Cherſoneſus, 308. the cities re- 

Ver. VII. 


fuſe to open their gates to him, 
309. he is defeated at Chæro- 


nea by Philip, 326 
Cranes, of Lindus, makes the 
'- Coloſſus of Rhodes, V. 246 


CnartLavs made king of Sparta 
by Lycurgus, I. cx. II. 29 
Chariots armed with ſcythes mu 
uſed by the ancients in battles, 
5 IF. 222, &c. 
CranrTIin, Athenian general, 
| ſupports Inarus in his revolt 
' againſt the Perſians, III. 19 
Charon : His boat; origin of that 
fable, I. 45 
Cu akon, Theban, receives Pelo- 
idas and the conſpirators into 
bis houſe, IV. 126. he ĩs elected 
Baœotarch, 5 132 
CAROYDASs is choſen legiſlator 
at Thurium, III. 93. he kills 
himſelf upon having broken 
one of his own laws, 9 
Chaſe, or Hunting ; exerciſes 4. 
uſed amongſt the ancients, III. 


Carrtiponina, daughter of — 
tychidas, and wife of prog 0 
mus, V. 352. her paſſion for 
- Acrotates, ibid, 
Cuzonida, wife of Cleombro- 
tus, V, 437. her tenderneſs for 
her huſband, 438 
Cnxoys and CxyrnnR Anus, kings 
of Egypt, and brothers, equally 
- inhuman and impious, I. 77 
Ca1Lo, one of the ſeven fages of 
Greece, II. 354 
Curro, Lacedæmonian, attempts 
to aſcend the throne of ns 
but ineffectually, 518 
Chis, iſland of Greece, extolled 
for its excellent wine, II. 276, 
VII. 350 

Cui isorhus, Lacedzmonian, is 
choſen general by the —_ 
that made the retreat of the 
Ten Thouſand, TIT. 335 
CuLentas, deputy from the ÆEto- 
lians to Sparta to perſuade that 
city to enter into the treaty con- 
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cluded with the Romans, V. 


552 

Cboaſpet, river of Babylonia, fa- 
maus for the goodneſs of its 
waters, IV. 492. 
Chaeuix, meaſures of corn amongſt 
the ancients, III. 140 
Chorus incorporated with tragedy, 
| I. xcix 
Chriftians : The refuſal of the 
Jews to work in rebuilding the 
' temple of Belus, a leſſon of in- 
ſtruction for many Chriſtians, 


1 72 

CxrysanTEs, commander in the 
army of Cyrus at the battle of 
by; — — | IL. 113 
CHYNALADANUS, See SARAcus. 
Ciczxo (M. Tullius) his military 
_ exploits in Syria, VII. 57. he 
— a triumph, and why, 
ge by his credit he cauſes 
L, to be appointed gene- 
ral againſt Mitbridates, 214. his 
— to Lentulus, upon re- 


_ inftating Ptolemy Auletes, 243. 


he diſcovers the tomb of Ar- 
chimedes, 134. parallel between 
Cicero and Demoſthenes, V. 


130 


Cilicia, province of Aſia Minor, 
| I. xxix 

Ciilss, Ptolemy's lieutenant, 
loſes 4 battle againſt Demetrius, 
who takes him priſoner, V. 201 
Cimmerians, | ea of Scythia. 
They are driven out of their 
country, and go to Aſia, II. 60. 
Halyattes king of Lydia obliges 
them to quit it. ibid. 
Cimon, ſon of Miltiades, when 
very young, fignalizes himſelf 
by his piety to his father, 11, 
434. he encourages the Athe- 
nians by his example to aban- 
don their city, and 40 embark, 
481. he diſtinguiſhes himſelf ar 
the battle of Salamin, 492. he 
commands the fleet ſent by the 
Greeks to deliver their allies 
from the Perſian yoke, in con- 


E K. 


junction with Ariſtides, 525. 
the Athenians place Cimon at 
the head of their armies after 
Themiſtocles retires, III. 8. he 
makes ſeveral conqueſts in 
Thrace, and ſettles a colony 
there, 9. he makes himfelf maf- 
ter of the iſle of Scyros, where 
he finds tne bones of Theſeus, 
which he brings to Athens, 10. 
his conduct in the diviſion of 
the booty with the allies, 11. 
Cimon gains two vidories over 
the Perhians, near the river Eu- 
Aer, in one day, 14. wor- 
thy uſe which he makes of the 
riches taken from the enemy, 
ibid. he makes new conqueſts 
in Thrace, 15. he marches to 
the aid of the Lacedzmonians, 
attacked by the Helots, 37. he 
is baniſhed by the Athenians, 
39. he quits his retreat, and 
repairs to his tribe to fight the 
Lacedzmonians, ibid. he is re- 
called from baniſhment, 39. he 
re eſtabliſnes peace between A- 
thens and Sparta, ibid. he gains 
many victories, which oblige 
the Perſians to conclude a treaty 
bighly glorious for the Greeks, 
o. he dies during the conclu- 
on of the treaty, 41, charac- 


ter and praiie of Cimon, 8, 9g, 


13, 41. uſe which he made of 
riches, 11 
CIx EAS, Theſſalian, famous ora- 
tor, courtier of Pyrrhus, V. 
324. his converſation with that 
prince, A Pyrrhus ſends 
im ambaſſador to Rome, 332. 

his conduct during his ſtay there, 
333- idea which he gives Pyr- 
rhus of the Roman ſenate, ibid, 
CI x xa, his oppreſſions and cruel- 
ties at Rome, VII. 169 
Cios, city of Bythinia. Philip's 
cruel treatment of the inhabi- 
tants of that city, VI 5,0 
Claro, city of Ionia, famous for 
the aracles of Apollo, I. 
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Ctaupius (Appius) See Arrius. 
Craubius (Cento) Roman officer, 
is ſent by Sulpitius to the aid of 
Athens, VI. 13. he ravages 
the city of Chalcis, ibid, 


Ctavpivs (C.) ſent by the Ro- 


mans into Achaia: His conduct 


in reſpect to that people, VI. 


30 
'Clazomene. city of Ionia, II. 288 
Cutapt:, Theban, endeavours to 
excuſe the rebellion of his coun- 
try to Alexander, IV. 366 


Crap, Alexander's lieute- 


nant in Media, aſſaſſinates Par- 
menio by his order, IV.532 
Ctzarcnyvs, Lacedemonian cap- 
tain takes refuge with Cyrus 


the Younger, III. 317. he is 


placed at the head of the Greek 


troops in that prince's expedi- | 


tion againſt his brother Arta- 
Xxerxes, 319. he is victorious on 
| his fide at the battle of Cunaxa, 
326. he commands the Greek 


troops in their retreat after the 


battle, 335. he is ſeiſed by trea- 
. Chery, and ſent to Artaxerxes, 
who cauſes him to be put to 


death, 341. praiſe of Clear- _ 


chus, ibid. 
Crrogis and Brrox, brothers, mo- 


dels of fraternal affection, II. 63 


CLzoBuLUs, one of the ſeven 
ſages of Greece, II. 356 
CLrocairus of Corinth appeales 
the diſpute between the Athe- 
nians and Lacedzmonians atter 
the battle of Platææ, II. 507 
CLEOMBROTUS, king of Sparta, 
marches againſt the Thebans, 
IV. 142. he 1s killed at the 
battle of Leuctra, 145 
CLeomBROTUs, ſon-in-law of Le- 
onidas, cauſes himſelf to be 
elected king of Sparta to the pre · 
judice of his father-in-law, V. 
433. he is dethroned ſoon after 
by Leonidas, 437. and baniſhed 
from Sparta, 439 


Crsouzxurs, governor of e 
for — 12 
CLeomEnts, king of Sparta, re- 
fuſes to join the lonians in their 
revolt againſt the Perſians, II. 
408. he marches againſt the 
people of Egina, 423. he ef- 
fects the expulſion of his col. 
league Demaratus from the 
throne. ibid. he reduces the 
people of Zgina, and dies ſoon 
after, 4 ibid. 
CLEOMENES, ſon of Leonidas, 
. marries Agiatis, V. 443. he 
aſcends the throne of Sparta, 
445. he enters into a war with 
the Achæans, 446. he gains 
many advantages over them, 
ibid. Sc. he reforms the go- 
vernment of Sparta, and re- 
eſtabliſhes the ancient diſcipline, 
4, 448. he gains new ad- 
vantages over the Achæans, 
449, 451, 456, he ſends his 
mother and children as hoſtapes 
into Egypt, 459. he takes Me- 
galopolis by ſurpriſe, 461. he 
is defeated at Selaſia by Anti- 
= king of Macedonia, 470, 
c. he retires into Egypt, 472 
Ptolemy's reception of him, 
474. 475» he cannot obtain 
permiſſion to return into his 
country, 509. unfortunate death 
of Cleomenes, 511. his charac- 
ter, 44. 47 
CLzon, Athenian, his a, 
III. 105. by his credit with the 
people, he prevents the conclu- 
on of a peace between Sparta 
and Athens, 141. he reduces 
the Lacedæmonians, ſhut up in 
the iſland of SphaCteria, 144. he 
marches againſt Braſidas, and 
advances to the walls of Am- 
phipolis, 159. ſurpriſed by 
Braſidas, he flies and is killed 
by a ſoldier, 160 
CLEoN, flatterer in Alexander's 
court, endeavours to perſuad= 
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the Macedonians to proſtrate 


themſelves before that prince, 


562 
CLeonnis commands the troops 
of the Meſſenians in the firſt 


war with Sparta, I. cxlii. af- 


ter the battle of Ithoma, he 


diſputes the prize of valour with 
Ariſtomenes, cxliv. he after- 
wards diſputes the crown with 
him on the death of king Eu- 
phaes, cxlv1 
Clio uus, Spartan, being diſ- 
appointed of the throne, retires 


to Pyrrhus, and engages him to 


march againſt Sparta, V. 352. 
hiſtory of this Cleonymus, ibid, 
CreoraTRa, niece of Attalus, 
marries Philip king of Macedo. 
nia, IV. 335 
CLeoyaTRa, Philip's daughter, 
is married to Alexander king 
of Epirus, IV. 336. Antigonus 
cauſes her to be put to death, 
V. 210 

CLiroraTRa, daughter of Antio- 
chus the Great, 1s promiſed and 
then given in marriage to Pto- 
— I. 28. 83. 
after her huſband's death ſhe is 
declared regent of the king- 
dom, and her ſon's guardian, 
201. death of that princeſs, 242 
CLEO TATRA, daughter of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, makes an accom- 
modation between her brothers 
Philometor and Evergetes, VI. 
242. after the Death of Philo- 
metor her huſband, ſhe marries 
Phyſcon, 482. 483. that prince 
puts her away to marry one of 
her daughters, 511. the Alex- 
andrians place her upon the 
throne in Phyſcon's ſtead, 512. 
ſhe is obliged to take refuge in 
Syria, 513 
Ci.EoPATRA, daughter of Ptole- 
my Philometor, is married to 
Alexander Bala, VI. 478. her 
ſather takes her from Alexan- 
der, and marries her to Deme- 


E X. 


trius, 481. whilſt her huſband 
is kept priſoner by the Parthi- 
ans, ſhe marries Antiochus Si- 
detes, 494- after the death of 
Sidetes, ſhe returns to Deme- 
trius, 514. ſhe cauſes the gates 
of Ptolemais to be ſhut againſt 
him, ibid. ſhe kills Seleucus her 
eldeſt ſon, 546. ſhe dies of 
poiſon, which ſhe would have 
given her ſecond ſon Grypus, 
18 

iso ara, Philouact'sdduph- 
ter, marries Phyſcon, VI. 482. 
after her huſband's death, ſhe 
reigns in Egypt with her ſon 
Lathyrus, whom ſhe firſt obliges 
to repudiate his eldeſt fiſter Cle- 
opatra, and to marry his young- 
eſt ſiſter Selena, 519. ſhe gives 
her ſon Alexander the kingdom 
of Cyprus, 522. ſhe takes his 
wife Selena from Lathyrus, 
drives him out of Egypt, and 
ſets his younger brother Alex- 
ander upon tke throne, 527, 


| $28: ſhe aids this prince againſt 


is brother, 528. ſhe marries 
Selena to Antiochus Grypus, 
531, Alexander cauſes her to be 
put to death, 535 
CLEoPATRA, Phyſcon's daughter, 
and wife of Lathyrus, is repudi- 
ated by her huſband, VI. 520. 
ſhe gives herſelf to Antiochus 
the Cyziceniay, ibid. Tryphena 
her ſiſter cauſes her to be mur- 
thered, 22 
CreoraTRa, daughter of Lathy- 
Tus, See BERENICE, 
CLeoyaTkaA, daughter of Ptole- 
my Auletes, aſcends the throne 
of Egypt in conjunction with 
her edel brother, VII. 248. 
ſhe is dethroned by the young 
king's guardians, 249, ſhe raiſes 
troops to re- inſtate herſelf, ibid. 
ſhe repairs to Cæſar, and with 
what view, 254. Cæſar eſta- 
bliſhes her queen of Egypt, 
jointly with her brother, "= . 
e 


C 
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ſhe puts her brother to death, 
and reigns alone in Egypt, VII. 
263. after Czſar's death ſhe de- 
clares for the 'Triumvirs, 264. 
ſhe goes to Anthony at Tarſus, 
265. gets the aſcendant of him, 
267. the carries him to Alexan- 
dria, 268. her jealouſy of Oc- 
tavia, 272, 273. coronation of 
Cleopatra and her ehildren,274. 
ſhe accompanies Anthony in his 
expeditions, 275. the Romans 
declare war againſt her, 281. 
ſhe flies at the battle of Actium, 
282, and returns to Alexandria, 
283. ſhe endeavours to gain Au- 
guſtus, and deſigns to ſacrifice 
Anthony to him, ibid. ſhe re- 
tires into the tombs of the kings 
of Egypt, to avoid Anthony's 
fury, 287. that Roman expires 
in her arms, 288, ſhe obtains 
permiſſion from Cæſar to bury 
Anthony, 291. ſhe has a con- 
verſation with Cæſar, ibid. &c, 
to avoid ſerving as an ornament 
in Cæſar's triumph ſhe dies by 
the bite of an aſpick, 293. cha- 
racer of Cleopatra, 267. 287. 
294. her arts to keep Anthony 
in her chains, 273, the taſte 
the retained for polite learning 
and the ſciences, in the midſt of 
her exceſſes, 270 
CLeoynure, mother of Aſſacanus, 


king of the Mazagæ, reigns af- 


ter the death of her ſon, V. 8. 
ſhe ſurrenders to Alexander, 
who re-inſtates her in her domi- 
nions, 10 
CLEeoPHON, Athenian orator, ani- 
mates the Athenians againſt the 
Lacedæmonians, III. 259, his 
character, 260 
CLintas, citizen of Sicyon, is put 
to death by Abantidas, V, 405 
CLiinias, 8 
Cos, commands the Egyptians 
in their revolt againſt Ochus, 
and is killed in a battle, IV. 228 
CLISTHENEs, tyrant of Sicyon: 


reek, of the iſland of 


His method in the choice of a 
ſon-in-law, II, 
CL1isTHENEs, of the family of the 
Almzonidz, forms a faction at 
Athens, II. 341. he is obliged 
to quit that place, but returns 
ſoon after, ibid. 


CLiToMacHvus,Carthaginian phi- 


loſopher, 1. 124 


CLitus, one of Alexander's cap- 


tians, ſaves the life of that prince 
at the battle of the Granicus, 
IV. 380. Alexander gives him 
the government of the provinces 
of Artabaſus, 552. and kills 
him the ſame day at a feaſt, 
x | 5 53, Sc. 
CLitvus, commander of Antipa- 
ter's fleet, gains two victories 
over the Athenians, V. 123. 
Antigonus takes the govern- 


ment of Lydia from him, 153 


CLopius, Roman, is taken by 
irates, againſt whom he had 
n ſent, VI. 551. he requeſts 


Ptolemy king of Cyprus to ſend 


him money for paying his ran- 
ſom, ibid. in reſentment to Pto- 
lemy, he obtains an order from 
the Roman people for diſpoſ- 
ſeſſing him of his dominions, 


2 

CLoprvus (Appius) is ſent by = 
cullus to TLigranes, to demand 
Mithridates. VII. 190, 193. his 
diſcourſe occaſions the army to 
revolt againſt Lucullus, 209. 
character of Clodius, ibid. 
CLoxvpicus, general of the Gauls, 
called in by Perſeus to his aid, 
VI 350 

Cnidos, a maritime city of Aha 


Minor, famous for Conon's vic- 


tory over the Lacedzmonians, 
II. 289, III. 395 

Cop us, the laſt king of Athens, 
b II. 284 


Cælehhyria, province of Aſia Mi- 


nor, I. xxx 


Cox us, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains, ſpeaks io him in behalf 
E e 3 of 
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of his ſoldiers, V. 32. his Corcyra, iſland in the Ionian ſea, 


death, 34. his praiſe, ibid. 
Colchis, province of Aſia. I. xxviii 
Colonies, advantages derived from 
them by the ancients, I. 117 
Coloſſus of Rhodes: Deſcription of 
it, V. 246. fate of that famous 
ſtatue, 376 
Combats celebrated by the ancients. 
See Battles. | 
Combats, publick ones of Greece, 
I. Ixi, &c, why encouraged, 
Ixili. rewards granted to the 
victors, Ixxxv. difference of 
the Greeks and Romans in their 
taſte for theſe combats, Ixxxv1i1 
diſputes for the prizes of poetry, 
xcili. 
Comedian. The profeſſion of a 
comedian not dl Doncurable a- 
mongſt the Greeks, I. lxv, Cc. 
Comedy : Its beginnings and origin, 
I. cix. comedy divided into three 
f claſſes; the ancient, cx. the mid- 
dle, cxviii. and the new, ibid. 
Coton, Athenian general is ſhut 
up by Cyllicratidas in the port 
of Mitylene, III. 277. he is 
delivered ſoon after, 2-7. he 
retires into Cyprus after the de- 
feat of the Athenians at Ægoſ- 
potamos, 287. he goes to Ar. 
taxerxes, who makes him admi- 
ral of his fleet, 395. he defeats 
the Lacedzmonians near Cni- 
dos, ibid. he rebuilds the walls 
of Athens, 402. he is ſent by 
the Athenians to Teribaſus, who 
impriſons him, 403. death of 
Conon, 404. immunities grant- 
ed by the Athenians to himſelf 
and his children, IV. 247 
Conox, of Samos, mathematician, 
| V. 391 
Conguerors : In what manner ; 
conquerors ſo much boaſted in 
hiſtory are to be conſidered, IT. 
173, 450, V. 95, &c. 
Con ſuls Roman : Solemnity of their 


ſetting out upon expeditions, 
VL. 311,312 


with a city of the ſame name, 
II. 275. its inhabitants promiſe 
aid, to the Greeks againſt the 
Perſians, 465. diſpute between 
Corcyra and Corinth, III. 58 
Corinth, city of Greece ; its dif- 
ferent forms of government, II. 
286. and Corcyra, which oc- 
caſions the Peloponneſian war, 
III. 58. Corinth ſends aid to 
the Syracuſans beſieged by the 
Athenians, 303. enters into a 
league againſt Sparta, 389. is 
beleged by Ageſilaus, 401. 
ſends Timoleon to the aid of 
Syracuſe againſt Dionyſius the 
ans IV. 99. is obliged, 
by the peace of Antalcides, to 
withdraw her garriſon from Ar- 
gos, 117 gives Alexander the 
freedom of the city, V. 64. 
enters into the Achzan league, 
420. inſults the deputies ſent 
by Metullus to appeaſe the trou- 
bles, VL 426. the Romans de- 
ſtroy Corinth entirely, 431 
Coriphæus, perſon employed in 
theatrical repreſentations, I, c 
CoRNEL1a, Roman lady, mother 
of the Gracchi, rejects Phyſcon's 
propoſal to marry her, VI. 466 
CorxnteLia, Pompey's wife, ſees 
her huſband aſſaſſinated befcre 
her eves, VII. 251 
Coronæa, city of Eœotia, famous 
for the victory of Ageſilaus over 
the Thebans, III. 397 
Corvus (or Crane) machine of war, 
| I. 179 
Cos, iſland of Greece, Hippo- 
crates's country, III. 11@ 
Cos1s, brother of Orodes, com- 
mands the army againſt the Al- 
banians, VII, 224. Pompey 


kills him in battle, ibid. 
Coſmi, magiſtrates of Crete, III. 
503 


Co/zans, very warlike nation of 
Media, ſubjeded by Alexander, 
V. 62 

Cothin, 
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Cot bon, name of the port of Car- 
thage, I. 320 
Corr, Roman conſul, is defeat- 
ed by Mithridates, VII. 181. 
his cruelties at Heraclea, 194 
Cotyla, meaſure of Attica, III. 140 
Corrs, king of the Odryſz in 
Thrace, declares for Perſeus a- 
gainit the Romans, VI. 304. 
the latter diſmiſs his ſon with- 
out ranſom, III. 281 
Courage ; wherein true courage 
conliſts, III. 281 
Courier. Invention of couriers, 
II. 154, 213 
Courſe, or Racing : Exerciſe of it 
by the Greeks, I. lxxv. of 
the foot-race, Ixxvii, of the 
horſe-race, Ixxviii. of the cha- 
riot race, ibid. 
Courtiers: Wherein their merit 
and ability conſiſt, III. 26 
CaAx aus, king of Athens, II. 
283 
Ce Assus, conſul, marches againſt 
the Parthians, VII. 28. he plun- 
ders the temple of Jeruſalem, 
29, 30. he continues his march 
againſt the Parthians, 32. he is 
entirely deſeated near Carræ, 
38. the Parthians, under pre- 
tence of an interview, ſeiſe and 
kill him, 56 
Cx assus, ſon of the former, ac- 
companies his father in his ex- 
pedition againſt the Parthians, 
VII. 30. he periſhes in the bat- 
tle oß Carrz, 43 
CraTBRUS, one of the principal 
officers of Alexander, draws on 
the ruin of Philotas by his diſ- 
courſe, IV. 527. he ſpeaks to 
Alexander in the name of the 
army, and upon what occaſion, 
V. 38. that prince gives him 
the government of Macedonia 
which Antipater had before, 61, 
provinces which fell to him af- 
ter Alexander's death, V. 112. 
he marries Phila, Antipater's 
daughter, 133. he is defeated 


by Eumenes, and killed in the 
battle, 143 
CrarEsICLEA, mother of Cleo- 
menes, king of Sparta, is ſent 
by her ſon as an hoſtage into 
Egypt, V. 459- generous ſen- 
timents of that princeſs, ibid. 
CraTEsIPOLIS, wife of Alexan- 
der, the ſon of Polyſperchon, 
corrects the inſolence of the 
Sicyonians, who had killed her 
huſband, and governs that city 
with wiſdom, V. 178, 179 
CiHRESPHONTES, one of the chiefs 
of the Heraclidz, re-enters Pe- 
loponneſus, where Meſſenĩa falls 
to him by lot, II. 288 
Crete, iſland near Greece, deſcrip- 
tion of it, II. 275. laws of 
Greece inſtituted by Minos, III. 
499, &c. the Cretans refuſe to 
Join the Greeks attacked by 
Xerxes, II. 466, 467. they 
paſſed for the greateſt liars of 
antiquity, III. 508 
Caisrixus (2.) ſucceeds Appius, 
who commanded with Marcel- 
lus at the ſiege of Syracuſe, 
VII. 123 

CriT1as, one of the thirty ty- 
rants at Athens, cauſes Thera- 
menes, one of his colleagues, 
to be put to death, III. 304. 
305. he prohibits the inſtruction 
of the youth by Socrates, 306. 
he is killed fighting againſt 
Thraſybulus, 307 
Cairo, intimate friend of Socra- 
tes, cannot perſuade him to eſ- 
cape out of priſon, III. 469 
CriToOLavus, Peripaierick philo- 
ſopher, his embaſſy to Rome, 
VI. 412 

CriToLavs, one of the chiefs of 
the Achæans, animates them 
againſt the Romans, VI. 425, 
Sc. he is killed in a battle, 428 
Crocodile, amphibious animal, a- 
dored in Egypt, I. 40 
Csoksus, king of Lydia, II. 61. 
his conqueſts, ibid. his means 
Be4 - 0 
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to try the veracity of the ora- 
cles, II. 67, 68. deceived by 
the anſwer of the oracle of 
Delphi, he undertakes a war 
with the Perſians. 69. he loſes 
a battle againſt Cyrus, gg. he 
is — neat Thymbræa, 
110. Cyrus beſieges him in 
Sardis, 123. and takes him pri- 
ſoner, 124. in what manner he 
eſcaped the puniſhmentto which 
he had been condemned, 125. 
character of Crœſus, 65. his 
riches, 61. his protection of 
the learned, ibid. his reception 
of Solon, ibid. his converſation 
with that philoſopher, 62. on 
what occaſion he: dedicated a 
ſtatue of gold in the temple of 
Delphi tothe woman who baked 
his bread, I. lix 
CromuweLL. His death com- 
pared with that of Dionyſius 


the Tyrant, IV.53 
Croton, city of Greece, built 4 
Myſcellus, III. 


Crowns granted to the victorious 
combatants in the games of 
Greece, I. Ixiii 
CT E51as, of Cnidos, practiſes phy- 
fick in Perſia with great repu- 
tation, III. 366. his works 
re him in the number of the 
itorians, ibid. 
Crnaxa, city famous for the bat- 
tle between Artaxerxes and his 
brother Cyrus, III. 323 
Cyaxargs I. reigns in Media, 
II. 52, he forms the fiege of 


Cyaxares gives his daughter to 


Cyrus in marriage, 105. he 
goes to Babylon with that prince, 
and forms in concert with him 
the plan of the whole monarchy, 
154. death of Cyaxares, 157 
CycLiavus, preſident of the 
aſſembly of the Achæans held at 
Argos, eludes Philip's propoſal, 


VI. 115 
Cyron, known by taking the ci- 
tadel of Athens, III. 65 


Cyxzcirvs, Athenian, His te- 
nacious fierceneſs againit thePer- 
ſians in a ſea-fight with them, 


| II. 29 
Cryn1sca, ſiſter of Ares, G3 
putes the prize in the Olympick 
games, and is proclaimed vic- 
torious, I. IXXxiv. III 400 
Cynoſcephale, an hill in Theſſaly, 
famous for the victory of the 
Romans over Philip, VI. 45. 
Cyprus, iſland in the Mediterra- 
nean, delivered from the Perſian 
yoke by the Greeks, me” 1 { 
revolt of that iſland againſt O- 
chus, IV. 223. it ſubmits, 227. 
horrible and bloody tragedy 
that paſſes there at the death of 
Nicocles, V. 199. after having 
been governed ſometimes by the 
kings of Egypt, and ſometimes 
by the kings of Syria, it is ſub- 
jected to the Romans, VII. 553, 
554 

CyrsELvs, Corinthian, uſurps ſu- 
preme authority at Corinth, and 
tranſmits it to his ſon, II. 286 


Nineveh, ibid. an irruption of Cyrene, city upon the coaſt of the 


the Scythians into Media o- 
bliges him to raiſe the ſiege, 
53. he beſieges Nineveh again 
and takes it, 54. his death, 56 
CyAxaAREs II. called in Scripture 
Darius the Mede, aſcends the 
throne of Media, II. 57. he 
ſends to demand aid of Perſia 
2gaioſt the Aſſyrians, 78. ex- 
pedition of Cyaxares and Cyrus 
againſt the Babylonians, 93, 


Mediterranean: In what man- 
ner the diſpute between this city 
and Carthage, concerning their 
limits, is terminated, 1. 135 
Cyropolis, city of Sogdiana, de- 
ſtroyed by Alexander, IV. 539 
Cyrus, ſon of Cambyſes king 
of Perſia : Birth of that prince, 
II. 56, 72. his education, ibid. 
he goes to thecourt of his grand- 
father Aſtyages, 74. his return 
Into 
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into Perſia, II. 77. he marches 
to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares 
againſt the Babylonians, 78, 
79. he reduces the king of Ar- 
menia, 85. he gains a firſt ad- 
vantage over Crœſus, and the 
Babylonians, 95. his conduct to 
Panthæa, 98. he challenges the 
king of the Aſſyrians to a ſingle 
combat, 103. he returns to Cy- 
axares, io. that prince gives him 
his daughter in marriage, 105 
Cyrus marches to meet the 
Baby lonians, II. 109. he gains 
a famous victory over them and 
Crœſus at the battle of Thym- 
bræa, 110. he makes himſelf 
maſter of Sardis, and takes Crœ- 
ſus priſoner, 123 he advances 
to Babylon, 127. and takes it, 
137. conduct of Cyrus after the 
taking of Babylon, 145. he 
ſhows himſelf with great pomp 
to the newly-conquered people, 
150. he goes to Perſia, 154. at 
his return he carries Cyaxares to 
Babylon, and forms the plan of 
the whole monarchy, in concert 
with him, ibid. after the death 
of Cyaxares he reigns over the 
Medes and Perſians, 157. he 
paſſes a famous edict in favour 
of the Jews, ibid. laſt years of 
Cyrus, 164. his death, and diſ- 
courſe with his children before 
his death, 165, praiſe and cha- 
rafter of Cyrus, 167, c. his 
continual attention to renderthe 
Divinity the worſhip he thought 
due to him, 121. difference of 
Herodotus and Xenophon in 
reſpect to Cyrus the Great, 175 
CyRus, the younger ſon of Da- 
rius. is made governour in chief 
of all the provinces of Aſia Mi- 
nor by his father, III. 153. his 
father recalls him, 283. after 
the death of Darius he forms 
the deſign of aſſaſſinating his 
brother, 296. he is ſent back 
into Aſia Minor, 297. he ſe- 


cretly raiſes troops againſt his 
brother, 316. he ſets out from 
Sardis, 320. the battle of Cu- 
naxa, 323. he1s killed in it, 327, 
praiſe of Cyrus, 331 
Cythera, iſland of Greece, facing 
Laconia, Il. 276 
Cyzicum, city of Propontis, VII. 182 


D. 

ADALA, country of India, 
7 ſubjected by Alexander, V. 8. 
Duo, or familiar ſpirit of So- 
crates, III. 436 
Damieevs, Syracuſan, ſent by E- 
icydes to negociate with Philip 
Ling of Macedonia, VII. 124 
Dauis diſputes with Ariſtomenes 
the ſucceſſion to the kingdom of 
Meſſenia after the death of Eu- 
phaes, I. cxlvi. 
DamocLes learns, by his own 
experience, that the life of Dio- 
nyſius the Tyrant was not fo 
happy as it ſeemed, IV. 51 
AMOCRITUS deputed to Nabis 
by the Ztolians, VI. 81. his 
inſolent anſwer to Quintius, 94. 
he is made priſoner of war at 
the ſiege of Heraclea, 111 
DamocriTtus, chief magiſtrate 
of the Achæans, cauſes war to 
be declared againſt the Lacedz- 

monians, VI. 42 
Dauox, friend of Pythias. Tria 
to which their friendſhip was 
put, V. 50 
Daxavus forms a deſign to mur- 
ther Seſoſtris his brother, I. 74 
he retires jnto Peloponneſus, 
where he ſeiſes the kingdom of 
Argos, ibid II. 282 
Dancing cultivated by the Greeks, 
III. 531 
DaxiEr, prophet, is carried into 
captivity to Babylon, II. 35. he 
explains Nabucadonoſor's firſt 
dream, ibid. and the ſecond, 
40. he is raiſed to the principal 
offices of the ſtate, 36. diſcovers 
the fraud of the prieſts of — 
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and cauſes the dragon to be 
killed, II. 41. viſions of the 
Prophet Daniel, 43. 160. he 
explains to Belſhazzar the viſion 
that prince had at a banquet, 
44 he is made ſuperintendant 
of the affairs of the empire, 
15 5. he is thrown into the lions 
en, ibid. at his requeſt Cyrus 
rants the edi, whereby the 
Wo are permitted to return to 
Jeruſalem, 157. Daniel's ſkill 
in architecture, 159. refletions 
upon the prophecies of Daniel, 
160, Oc. 


Daricks, pieces of gold ſtruck by 


Darius the Mede, II. 156. 218. 
III. 26 
Darius the Med: Cyaxares II. 
king of che Medes, is ſo called 
in Scripture, See CYaxaRrs. 
Darivs, ſon of Hyltaſpes. He 
enters into the conſpiracy againſt 
Smerdis the Magian, II. 192. 
he runs him through with a 
fword, 393. he is made king 
of Perſia by an artifice of his 
groom, 975 the eſteem he ac- 
quires by his wiſdom and pru- 
dence, 291. he quits the name 
of Ochus to aſſume that of Da- 
rios, 365. marriages of Darius, 
ibid. 366. bis method for tranſ- 
mitting to poſterity the manner 
in which he attain<d the ſove- 
reignty, ibid. order which he 


eſtabliſhes in the ad miniſtration 


of the nnances, 367. his mode- 
ration in impoſing tributes, ibid. 
the Perſians give him the ſur- 
name of The Merchant, 368. 
be ſends Democedes the phyfi- 
cian into Greece, 374. he con- 
firms the edit of Cyrus in fa- 
vour of the Jews, 376. bis gra- 
titude to Syloſon, whom he re- 
ef.abliſhes king of Samos, 377, 
378 

Darius rednces Babylon after 

2 fegt of twenty months, II. 
378, &c. expedition of Darius 


againſt the Scythians, 391. Ar- 
tabanus's remonſtrance to Da. 
rivs, ibid. c. barbarous acti- 
ons of Darius to the three chil. 
dren of Oebaſus, 398. Darius 
conquers India, 403. he con- 
ceives the deſign of making 
himſelf maſter of Naxus, 404. 
the Ionĩans revolt againſt Darius, 
406. he re eſtabliſſies the Tyri- 
ans in their ancient privileges, 
ibid. reſentment conceived by 
Darius againſt the Athenians, 
who had ſhared in the burning 
of Sardis, 410. his expedition 
againſt Greece, 415. he ſends 
heralds into Greece to found 
the ſtates, and to demand their 
ſubmiffion, 422. his army is de- 
feated at Marathon, 424, &c. 
Darius veſolves to go in perſon 
againſt Egypt and . — 436. 
he chooſes his ſucceſſor, 437. 
his death, 440. his epitaph, ibid. 
his character, ibid. c. diſpute 
between two of his ſons for the 
crown, 8 


43 
Darrvs, the eldeſt ſon of Xerxes: 


His marriage with Artainta, Il. 
15, Sc, he is murthered by his 
Laden? Artaxerxes, $43 


Dariuvs Nor us takes arms a- 


gainſt Sogdianus, and puts him 
to death, III. 148. he aſcends 
the throne of Perſia, and changes 
his name from Ochos to Darius, 
149, he cauſes his brother Ar- 
ſites, who had revolted againſt 
him, to be ſmothered in aſhes, 
150. puts a ſtop to the rebellion 
of Piſuthnes, ibid. 151. and 
puniſhes the treaſon of Arto- 
xares his principal eunuch, 152. 
he quells the revelt of Egypt, 
153. and that of Media, ibid. 
he gives the government of Aſia 
Minor to Cyrus bis younger ſon, 
ibid. the inſtructions he gives 
him on ſending him to his go- 
vernment, 266, Darius recalls 
Cyrus to court, 283, 284. 

death 


death of Darius Nothus, III. 
293+ his memorable words to 
Artaxerxes his ſucceſſor at his 
h, | 295 
Dazius, ſon of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, conſpires againſt his fa- 
thet's life, IV. 199. his conſpi- 
racy is diſcovered and puniſhed, 
ibid. 200 

Dazxivs Copomanus is placed 
by Bagoas upon. the throne of 
Perſia, IV. 233. he loſes the 
battle of the Granicus againſt 
Alexander, 378, Cc. he orders 
Memnon the Rhodian to carry 
the war into Macedonia, 389. 
Darius reſolves to command in 
rſon, 390. Caridemus, his 
Fee remonſtrance to Darius, 
395, Sc. march of Darius's 
army, 398: famous victory of 
Alexander over Darius near the 
city of Iſſus, 400, Cc. 
Darius's. haughty letter to 
Alexander, IV. 419. ſecond 
letter of. Darius to Alexander, 
447, Darius receives advice of 
his wife's death, 469. his prayer 
to the gods upon being told in 
what manner ſhe had been treat- 
ed by Alexander, 471. Darius 
propoſes new conditions of peace 
to Alexander, which arcnot ac- 
cepted, 475. famous battle of 
Arbela, wherein Darius is de- 
feated, 479, Oc. retreat of Da- 
rius after that battle, 487. he 
quits Ecbatana, 503. his ſpeech 
to his/principal officers to induce 
them to march. againſt the ene- 
my, sog. be is betrayed and 
laid in chains by Beſſus and Na- 
barzaves, 505, unhappy death 
of that prince, 508. his laſt 
wiki 0510 „ 
Daarus, king of che Medes, is 
ſubd ued * „ VII. 225 
Dar Aus, Carian, ſucceeds has 
father Camiſares in the govern- 
ment of Leuco- Syria, III. 422. 
he reduces Thy us, governour of 


Paphlagonia, who had revolted 
againſt the king of Perſia, 423. 
he wary the command of the 
army deſigned againſt Egypt, 
ibid. he 15 —— to — 
Aſpis, 424. he revolts againſt 
Artaxerxes, 425. and gains ſe- 
veral advantages over the troops 
ſent againſt him, 427. he is aſ- 
ſaſſinated by order of Artaxerxes, 
28 
Daris commands the 5. of 
the Perſians at the battle of 
Marathon, II. 425 
Debts. Laws of the Egyptians in 
reſpe& to thoſe who contracted 
debts, I. 32, 33. Solon's law 
for annihilating debts, II. 323 
Decelia, fort of Attica, III. 204. 
is fortified by the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, 213 
Diba. daughter of Æacides, 
wife of Demetrius, ſon of An- 
tigonus, V. 261, 262. her death. 
; 263 
Dsz3joces forms the deſign of al- 
cending the throne of Media, 
IF, 44, &c. he is elected king 
by unanimous conſent, 46. con- 

duct of Dejoces in governin 
his kingdom, 47. he builds Ec- 
batana, 48 means he uſed for 
acquiring the reſpeR of his ſub- 
jects, 49, 264 
DejoTarvs, prince of Galatia: 
Pompey gives him Armenia Mi- 
nor, VII. 230. repartee of that 
prince to Craſſus, 209 
Delium, Place in Bœotia. Battle 
there between the Athenians 
and Thebans, III. 156 
Delos, one of the Cyclades. The 
common treaſures of Greece de- 
poſited in that iſland, II. 534. 

the Athenians ſend a ſhip eve 
year to Delos, III. 468. Arche- 
laus ſubjects Delos, and reſtores 

it to the Athenians, VII. 1 
Deiphos, city of Phocis, famous Fa 
Apollo's oracle there, I. li. 
the Pythia and Sybil of Delphi, 
I 
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I. li, lii. temple of 4 — Druzraius, fon of Antigonus, 


burnt and rebuilt, 
Delia, or Lower Egypt, I. 22 
Deluge of Deucalion, II. 283. that 
of Ogyges, ibid. 
Deuabs oppoſes the advice of 
Demoſthenes, IV. 282, he is 
taken priſoner at the battle of 
Chzronea, 326. he poes am- 
baſſador to Alexander from the 
Athenians, 368. he prepares 
the decree for the death of De- 
moſthenes, V. 125. Demades 
with his ſon Caſſander killed, 
151 
DEUAR ATA, wife of e 
rus: ſhe perſuades her huſband 
not to ſubmit to the ſenate of 


Syracuſe, VII. 107, 108. ſhe is 


killed, 110 
DemaraTus, king of Sparta, 
expelled the throne by Cleo- 
menes his colleague, II. 423. 
his fine and noble anſwer to 
Xerxes, 463, 475. vain and in- 
ſolent Demand of Demaratus to 
Artaxerxes, III. 7. 
DxEMETRIUS (Phalerens) he is ob- 
liged to quit Athens, and 1s 
condemned to die in his abſence, 
V. 127. 155. Caſſander ſettles 
him there to govern the repub- 
lick, 163. his wiſdom and abi- 
lity in the government, 164, 
Sc. three hundred and fixty ſta- 
tues are erected to him out of 
gratitude, 313. reflection upon 
that great number of ſtatues e- 
rected in honour of Demetrius 
Phalereus, 221. he retires to 
Thebes after the taking of A- 
thens by Demetrius Pohorcetes, 
215. his ſtatues are thrown 
down, and he 1s condemned to 
die at Athens, 218, II. 433. he 
takes refuge with Caſſander, and 
afterwards in Egypt, V. 219, 
220. he is made intendant of 
king Ptolemy's library, 286. 
his death, 302. character of his 
eloquence and writings, ibid, &c, 
| 4 


ſurnamed Poliorcetes: His cha- 
rater, V. 229, 272, Cc. he 
begins to make himſelf known 
in Afia Minor, 196, he loſes a 
battle at Gaza againſt Ptolemy, 
200, he gains one ſoon after a- 
gainſt Cilles, the ſame Ptole. 
my's lieutenant, 201, he is ſent 
by his father to Babylon againſt 
Seleucus, 205. he makes Pto- 
lemy raiſe the ſiege of Halicar- 
naſſus, ibid. he makes himſelf 
maſter of Athens, 214. and re- 
inſtates the democratical 
vernment, 216, Cc. exceſſive 
1 of the Athenians to 
im, 217, Cc. his marriage, 
224. he beſieges Salamina, 223, 
Sc. and takes it, 224. he re- 
ceives the title of king, 225. 
his conduct in war and peace, 


22 
Demetrius forms the ſiege of 
Rhodes, V. 230, &c. he makes 
Caſſander raiſe the fiege of 
Athens, 252. exceſſive honours 
which he receives in that city, 
ibid. he marries Deidamia, 253. 
he is proclaimed general of the 
Greeks, and initiated into the 
great and leſſer myſteries, ibid. 
254. he is defeated at the bat - 
tle of Ipſus, 257. Athens ſhuts 
her gates againſt him, 262, he 
takes that city, 267. he forms 
the deſign of fibjefing the La- 
cedzmonians, 268. he loſes al- 
moſt at the ſame time all his do- 
minions in Aſia, ibid. Deme- 
trius called in to the aid of A- 
lexander, Caſſander's ſon, De- 
metrius deſtroys him, and is 
proclaimed king of Macedonia, 
270. he makes great prepara- 


tions for recovering his father's 


empire in Aſia, 271, he is o- 
bliged to abandon Macedonia, 
292, he ſurrenders himſelf to 
Seleucus, who keeps him pri- 
ſoner, 279, Cc. his death, 281. 
DE ME- 


1 


Durraivs, brother of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, is put to death 
in Apamea's bed, V. 375. 

' DemETRIvVs, fon and ſucceſſor of 

Antigonus Gonatas, I. clix, V. 

95+ 402. his death, 418 

Deukraius of Pharus, prince of 
Illyria,. V. 419. he adviſes Phi- 
lip king of Macedonia to carry 
the war into Italy, 544 

DemeTRIVs, ſon of Philip king 
of Macedonia, is given as an 

hoſtage to the Romans, VL. 55. 

the 3 ſend him back to 
his father, 113. Philip ſends 
Demetrius ambaſſador to Rome, 
181. Demetrius juſtifies his fa- 
ther to the Romans, 202. he 
returns into Macedonia, 203. 
Perſeus's ſecret plot againſt his 
brother Demetrius, 207. he 
accuſes him to his father, 208. 
Demetrius's defence againſt the 
accuſations of Perſeus, 219. 
Philip cauſes him to be put to 
death. | | 230 

DemeTRIUs Sorzx, after having 


been long an hoſtage at Rome, - 


demands permiſſion to return in- 
to Syria in vain, VI. 460, he 
flies from Rome, 470. he af. 
cends the throne ot, Syria, and 
receives the ſurname of Soter 
from the Babylonians, 471. he 
makes war againſt the Jews, 
ibid. c. he places Holophernes 
upon the throne of Cappado- 
cia, 407. 474+ the Romans ac- 
knowledge him king of Syria, 


474. he abandons himſelf to D 


feaſting and voluptuouſneſs, 
475. conſpiracy againſt him, 
ibid. he endeavours to engage 
the Jews in his intereſts, 470, 
477. he is killed in a battle, 
478. 

DgueTrivs NicaTtor, ſon of 
Demetrius Soter, claims the 
crown of Syria, 480. he mar- 
ries the daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor, 481. he drives A- 


lexander the uſu out of 
Syria, and remains in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne, 481. ex- 
ceſſes of Demetrius, 483. Jo- 
nathan ſends him aid againſt the 
people of Antioch, 485. he is 
driven out of Syria, 486. his 
manner of living at Laodicea, 
whither he had retired, 489. 
he is taken priſoner in an expe- 
dition againſt the Parthians, 491. 
he marries. Rodoguna, daugh- 
ter of Mithridates king of Par- 
thia, ibid. he makes ineffectual 
attempts to return into his king- 
dom, 507. he recovers his do- 
minions, 509. he is defeated 
in a battle by Alexander Ze- 
bina, 514. his death, ibid, 
Drusraius EUCHARES is eſta- 


bliſhed king at Damaſcus, VI. 
537 


Denrvrars, magiſtrates amongſt 


the Acheans, VI. 166 
Democevss, phyſician of Cro- 
tona; he cures Darius, II. 371. 
hiſtory of that phyſician, ibid. 
he returns into Greece, 374. he 
ſettles at Crotona, where he 
marries the daughter of Milo 
the Athleta, 3 4375 
Democrares, one of the mur- 
therers of Agis king of Sparta, 

; V. 439, Oc. 
Deguocrts, ſurnamed the Fair, 
V. 252. throws himſelf, to e- 
lude the violence of Demetrius, 
into a veſſel of boiling water 
prepared for a bath. ibid. 
EMOPHANTES, general of the 
horſe to the Elzans, is killed by 
Philopemen before the city of 
Elis, V. 556 
DzmosSTHENES is choſen by the 
Athenians commander of a fleet 
for the aid of Nicias in Sicily, III. 
217. 224+ he makes an attempt 
againſt Syracuſe without ſueceſs, 
225. he is reduced to ſurrender 
at diſcretion to the Syracuſans, 
237. he is put to death, 2 
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Deuosrunenzs the Orator. A- 


bridgment of his life to the time 
when he begins to appear in the 
tribunal of harangues, LV. 234, 
Sc. he appears for the firſt 
time in publick, and encourages 
the Athenians againſt the pre- 
parations for war of Artaxer- 
xes, 215. his oration in favour 
of the Megalopolitans, 217. he 
ſpeaks for the Rhodians, 221. 
he propoſes and occaſions the 
paſhng of a law for the equip- 
ment of fleets, which annuls 
another very heavy upon the 
poorer citizens, 243. his diſ- 
courſe in defenſe of the law that 
granted exemptions, 247, &c. 
Demoſthenes, upon occaſion 
of Philip's attempt to ſeiſe 
Thermopylz, harangues the 
Athenians, and animates them 
againſt that prince, IV. 277. 
he is ſent ambaſſador to Philip, 
288. his oration upon the peace, 


295. that upon the Cherſone- 


ſus, 298. Demoſthenes * 
the Athenians to declare for the 


Lacedæ monians againſt Philip, 


302, his Philippicks, 307. his 
oration to fruſtrate the effects 
of Philip's letter to the Athe- 
nians, 311. his advice after the 
taking of Elatza by that prince, 
319, Oc. he is ſent upon an 
embaſly to Thebes, 322. he 
flies in the battle of Cheronza, 
326, he is cited to- a trial be. 
fore the people, who acquit 
him, and do him great honours, 
329. Æſchines accuſes him, 
332. generoftity of Demoſthenes 
to his accuſers, 333. his immo- 
derate joy for Philip's death, 
i : 338, 339 
Demoſthenes animates the 
people againſt Alexander, IV. 
364. he prevents the Athenians 
trom delivering up the orators 
to Alexander, 307. Demoſt- 
kenes ſuffers himſelf to be cor- 


rupted by Harpalus, V. 56. he 
is a baniſhed, 57. 
he is recalled from baniſhment, 
118. he quits Athens before 
the arrival of Antipater, 124. 

he is condemned to die, 125, 
he puts an end to his life by 
poiſon,” 128. the Athenians e. 
rect a ftatue of braſs to him, 

* . | I2 
DexcyLiivas, furnamed 995 


pbus, receives the command of 


the Lacedæmonian troops in 
the room of Thymbron, III. 
363. he takes Zolia from Mi- 
dias, Who had poſſeſſed himſelfof 
it by putting his mother-in-law 
Dania to death, 365. he ſhuts 
up the iſthmus of the Thracian 
Cherſoneſus, ibid. truce con- 
cluded between Dercyllidas, 
Pharnabazus, and Tiſſaphernes, 


| 367 
Deſerterr. Charondas's law in re- 
ſpect to them, III. 94 


Deucalion, king of Theſſaly, 
II. 287. defuge of Deucalion, 
FT 283, 287 

Devceri1vs, chief of the people 

called Sicilians. His hiſtory, 

ä III. 86 

Diæ us, one of the chiefs of the 
Achzans, ſows diſcord amongſt 
them, VI. 425. Sc. he takes 
upon him the command of the 
army in the room of Critolaus, 
428. his unfortunate end, 431 

D1iacoras, the Melian is con- 

demned at Athens for teaching 


atheiſm, III. 194 
Diale#s. The four dialects of the 
Greeks, II. 289 


Diczarcavs, ancient admiral of 
Philip king of Macedonia, and 
accomplice with Scopas in the 
conſpiracy againit Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, VI. 65 

Dicrearcnvs, brother of Thoas, 

neral of the Ætolians. He 
is deputed by them to Antio- 
chus, VI. 81 
Dias, 
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Dinas, governor of Pzonio, puts 
Demetrius to death, by order 
of Philip, VI. 230 

Divo: Her hiſtory, I. 131, Cc. 

DinockATEs, architect, he pre- 
ſides in building the temple of 
Diana at Epheſus, IV. 383. 

+ ſingular deſign of a temple pro- 
poſed by him to Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, V. 382 

Dinomenss, one of the com- 
manders of the army ſent by 
the Syracuſans to the aid of 
Marcellus, VII. 115. 

Dixon, governor of Damaſcus, 

V. 49 

Diocrzs, one of the generals of 
the Syracuſans: bis advice con- 
cerning the Athenians taken in 


Sicily, III. 238 
DiocrzEs, Mtolian, takes Deme- 
trias, VI. 94 
Diodozus, Athenian, oppoſes 


the putting to death of the in- 
habitants of Mitylene, III. 32 
Diogexts the Cynick refuſes to 
be initiated in the myſteries of 
Ceres Eleufina, I. xli. he re- 
ceives a viſit from Alexander 
the Great, IV. 370 
Dioctnes, Stoick philoſopher, 
is ſent on an embaſſy to Rome 
by the Athenians, VI. 412 
DioentTvs, admiral of Antio- 
chus the Great, V. 493, 495 
Diomepon, one of the generals 
condemed to die for havin 
left the bodies unburicd of thois 
who were killed in the battle of 
Arginuſz, His ſpeech before 
his death, III. 279 
Dion of Syracuſe : bis character 
and friendſhip with Plato, IV. 
23. he perſuades Dionyſius the 
klder to have ſome converſation 
with Plato, ibid. his marriage 
with Arete daughter of Diony- 
ſius, 47. his magnanimous ge- 
nerolity to Dionytus the Voung- 
er, 53, Cc. he becomes odious 
to the courtiers, 54. Dion de- 


termines Dionyſius to invite 
Plato to his court, 56. the 
courtiers ſpare no pains to dif. 
credit him with Dionyſus, 61. 
he is baniſhed, 63. he reſide; 
at Athens, 65. he viſits the 
other cities of Greece, 66. Dio- 
nyſius cauſes Dion's eſtates and 
effects to be ſold, 68. and makes 
his wife Arete marry Timocri- 
tus, 69, Dion determines to at- 
tack him with open force, ibid. 
Sc. he embarks on board two 
merchant ſhips for Syracuſe, 72. 
he appears before the walls of 
the city, 74. ſucceſs of bis en- 
terpriſe, ibid, he defeats the 
troops of Dionyfius, 76. in- 
gratitude of the Syracuſans to 
Dion, 78. he retires to Leon= 
tium, 80. he is recalled by the 
Syracuſans, 82. he delivers Sy- 
racuſe, and pardons his enemies, 
85, Oc. Dion enters the cita- 
del, which is ſurrendered to him 
by the ſon of Dionyſius, and. is 
reconciled to his wife Arete, 
89. refſeddion upon Dion's mo- 
deſty, ibid. Cc. he ſufers He- 
raclides to be put to death, 9o. 
Calippus conceives the defign 
of aſſaſſinating Dion, and puts 
it in execution, 2 
Dion, famous philoſopher, ſent 
by the Egyptians ambaſſador to 
Rome agaialt Ptolemy Auletes, 
VIE 240. 

Droxys1vs the Elder, tyrant of 
Syracuſe: his peculiar charac- 
teriſtick, IV. 3. means which 
he uſes for poſſeſſing himſelf of 
the tyranny, 4, &c. he is ap- 
pointed generaliſſimo with unli- 
mited power, 11. he ſucceeds 
in having guards aſſignes him, 
12. and eſtabliſhes himſelf ty- 
rant, 1bid. attempts at Syracuſe 
and in Sicily againſt him, 13, 
Sc. he makes preparations. for 
a war with the Carthaotnians, 
18, Sc. the people of Rhegium 
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refuſe to ally themſelves with 
the tyrant, IV. 22. he marries 
two wives at the ſame time, 
ibid. his friendſhip and defe- 
rence for Dion, 23. he beſieges 
and takes Motya, 26, 27. he 
zs defeated at fea, 28. the Sy- 
racuſan troops gain an advan- 
tage over the Carthaginians in 
the abſence of Dionyſus, zo. 
new movements at Syracuſe a- 
ainſt him, 31. he entirely de- 
eats the Carthaginians, and 
obliges them to quit Sicily, 33, 
Sc. he puniſhes the inhabitants 
of Rhegium, 35, Oc. violent 
paſſion of Dionyſius for poetry, 
37, 42, Sc. reflections upon 
that taſte of his, 39, he ſends 
his brother Thearides to Olym- 
pia to diſpute the prizes of the 
chariot-race and poetry, 40. 
new enterpriſes of Dionyſus a- 
gainſt the Carthaginians, 46. he 
carries the prize of poetry at 
Athens, ibid. death of Diony- 
ſius, 47. his character, ibid. Oc. 
Dionys1vs the Younger ſucceeds 
his father, IV. 52. his conduct 
in the beginning of his reign, 
$4+ his good qualities, 56. Di- 
on induces Dionyſus to cauſe 
Plato to come to his court, 57. 
in what manner Plato is receiv- 
eld there, 59. wonderful change 
_- occaſioned by the preſence of 
that philoſopher, ibid. Diony- 
fius baniſhes Dion, 63. he diſ- 
miſſes Plato, 64. he preſſes him 
to return to Syracuſe, with which 
Plato complies, 67. Dionyſius 
grants Plato permiſſion to return 


into Greece, 69. embaſſy from 


Dionyſius to Dion, who had 
poſefſed -himſelf of Syracuſe, 
73. defeat of Dionyſius's troops, 
26. method which he uſes for 
rendering Dion ſuſpected, 77. 
he retires into Italy, 79. he re- 
aſoends the throne, 97. Icetas 


obliges him to ſhut himſelf up 


NX 


in che citadel of Syracuſe, 101, 
102. Dionyſius treats with Ti- 
moleon, who ſends him to Co- 
rinth, 104, c. wiſe anſwer of 
Dionyſius to a firanger, 166, 
I. 157, VII. 138 

Diornanes, Achzan, compels 
Seleucus to raiſe the ſiege of 
Pergamus, | VI. 117 
Dior ir nzs, chief of the colony 
ſent by the Athenians into the 
Cherſoneſus, makes an irruption 
into the lands of Philip king of 
Macedonia, IV. 297. he is ac- 
caſed by Philip's penſioners, 
and defended by Demoſthenes, 

' 298 
Diſcoboli. Thoſe who 3 
themſelves in throwing the diſ- 


8 I. Ixxiv 
Diſcus, King of athletick combat, 
I. Ixxiv 


Diſribution of lands inſtituted at 
Sparta by Lycurgus, II. 295. 
reflections upon that inſtitution, 

308 

Divinity. Idea of the Divinity 

implanted in the hearts of all 


mankind, V. 317 
Donaxim, the fourth of the ſons 
of Javan, ' II. 27 


Dodona, Oracle of Dodona, I. ali 
Dolphins, machine of war, III. 223 
Douirius ZEnoBarRrus fent 
commiſſioner by the Romans 
into Achaia, where he commits 
the moſt enormous oppreſſions, 


VI. 399, Oc. 

Donations. How regulated by So- 
lon, ae II. 328 
Dorick dialeQ, | II. 200 
Dor1MmMacavs, general of the - 
tolians, V. 516 


Doris, country of ancient Greece: 
Origin of its inhabitants, II. 


289 
Donis, wife of Dionyſius the 
Elder, IV. 22 


Dokus, ſecond ſon of Hellenus, 
gives his name to Doris, II. 
287 

Dor. 
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Dou YLAUs, one of Mithridates's 
generals, is defeated by Sylla 
in the plains of Orchamenus, 

ad” ks VII. 167 

Doryphori. Body of troops, guards 
of the kings of Perſia, II. 221 

Draco, legillator of Athens, fl. 

19. his laws are annulled by 
Solon, 324 

Dramatick. See Poem. 

Davrzris, Hæpheſtion's widow, 
She is deſtroyed perfidioully by 
Roxana V. 115 

Dvitivs, conſul, commands the 
firſt fleet fitted our by the Ro- 
mans, I. 178. he is the firſt of 
the Romans who triumphed for 
a victory at ſea, 179 

Druxus conſpires againſt Alex- 
ander, IV. 524. he runs him- 
ſelf through with his ſword, 525 

Dynaſty of Egypt, I, 62 

Dyrrachium. See Epidamnum. 


E. 
CBATANA, capital city of 
Media: Its foundation, II. 
48, 50. deſcription of that city, 
. V. 592 
Ecnomus, city of Sicily, famous 
for a victory of the Romans 


over the Cathaginians, I, 180 


Education of children amongſt the 
Perſians, II. 73. at Sparta, 299. 
in Crete, III. 5co. at Athens, 
539. it was regarded by thoſe 
nations as an eſſential part of go- 
vernment, II. 73, 299, III. 538. 
advantages of a good education, 
IV. 355, VI. 377, Sc. fatal 
effects of a bad education, eſ- 
pecially to , II. 266, 

| IV. 

Ler ion, admiral of the Atheni- 

ans, is defeated by Clitus, who 
commanded the Macedonian 
fleet, 
GESIMACHUs, officer in Alex- 
ander's army. Raſhneſs that 
colts him his life, V. 14. 

Vor. VII. 8 


512, 588 


Eczsra, city of Sicily: Its fſoua- 
dation, III. 177. its inhabi- 
tants implore the aid of Athens 
againſt the Syracuſans, 178 
Eggs, manner in which the Egyp- 
tians hatch them without hens, 

I. 52 

Eypt divided into three n 
2. Upper Egypt, or Thebaiz, 
ibid, Middle Egypt, or Hepta- 
nomis, 3. Lower Egypt, or Del - 
ta, 22. fertility of Egypt, 55. 
Egyptian monarchy, 64. Egypt 
ſubjected by the Perſians, I. 
178, and afterwards by the Ma- 
cedonians, IV. 461 
EgyPT1A Ns, manners and cuſtoms 
of the Egyptians, I. 27. of their 
kings and government, 28. and 
of their laws, 31. of the prieſts, 
and religion of the Egyptians, 
34. abſurd worſhip of different 
divinities, 36. reaſons for this 
worſhip, 49. funeral ceremo- 
nies, 43. of the ſoldiery and 
wars of the Egyptians, 47. of 
the manner in which they culti- 
vated the arts and ſciences, 48. 
of their huſbandmen, ſhepherds, 
and artiſans, X 50 
Zion, city of Thrace; unhappy 
fate of that c:ty, 319 
Elatæa, city of Phocis, falls into 
Philip's hands, IV. 319 
ELzazar, Simon's brother, high- 
prieſt of the Jews, exerciſes that 
ofice during the minority of 
Onias, V. 271 
E:zazat, doQor of the law, pre- 
fers death to cating impure 
meats, VI. 463 
Eutazar, one of the ſons of 
Matthias, ſacrifices himſelf in 
a battle to deliver his people, 

| VI. 462 

EL EA AR, of the ſect of the Pha- 
riſees, forms a falſe accuſation 
againſt Hyrcapus, VI. 525 


ELzcT&0N, king of Mycenz, 
123 


II. 282 
Ele- 
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Elephants : Deſcription of thoſe a- 
nimals, V. 5. manner of taking 
them, ibid. &c. 
Eleuſis, a ſmall city of Attica, 
where the Athenians celebrated 
a feaſt in honour of Ceres, 
| I. xxxviii 
Elis, province of Peloponneſus, 
where the Olympick games 
_ were celebrated, I. 91, II. 274 
Er1s8a. See Divo. 
EL iz , ſon of Javan, ſettles in 
Peloponneſus, II. 278 
Eloquence : Definition of it, III. 
49. of what eloquence united 
with the love of the publick 
good 1s capable, IV. 324. how 
neceſſary it is to a prince or 
ſtateſman, 303, V. 198, 323. 
it was the principal ſtudy of the 
outh of Athens and Rome, 
II. 536. defects contrary to 
true eloquence, IV. 332 
Elos, eityin the territory of Sparta, 
ſubjected by the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, I. cxxxix 
Elymais, a City of Perſia, ſuppoſed 
to be very rich, VI. 276, 277 
Embalning. Manner of embalm- 
ing bodies amongſt the Egypti- 
8 | « 44» 
Emilia, fifter to Paulus Emilius: 
Riches left by her to Scipio at 
her death, i 329 
Emitivs Paulus) is choſen con- 
ſal, VI. 340. he ſets out for 
Macedonia, 347. exact and ſe- 
vere diſciphne which he eſta- 
bliſhes in his army, 353. he 
ains a famous victory over Per- 
{ous near the city of Pydna, 363, 
Sc. he purſues Perſeus in his 
flight, 309. that prince puts 
himſelf 15 his hands: Ca 
Paulus Emilius is continued in 
the command of the army in 
Macedonia, 375. during the 
winter-quarters he viſits the 
moſt famous cities of Greece, 
376. upon his return to Am- 


Phipolis, he imparts to the Ma- 


cedonians the regulations made 


E X. 


by himſelf and the ſenate in 
reſpect to Macedonia, 379, &c. 
he gives a great feaſt there, 38 1. 
he ſets out for Rome by the 
way of Epirus, the cities of 
which he abandons to be plun- 
dered by the troops, 382. he 
enters Rome in triumph, 384, 


38 
Emitivs, deputy from the Ro. 
mans, goes to Philip, who had 
beſieged Abydos, and exhorts 
him in the name of the ſenate 
» lay mou his arms, VI. 11. 
e goes to t to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of he ee of 
the king for the Roman peo- 
ple, ibid. 
Emitivs (L. Paulus) is elected 
conſul with Varro, 248. he is 
killed at the battle of Cannæ, 


251 
Em1tivs (Q.) gives Pyrrhus ad- 
vice of the deſign to poiſon him, 
V. 342 
Eurzbocrks, of Agrigentum, 
Pythagorean philoſopher, hav- 
ing gained the prize in the O- 
lympick games, regales the peo- 
ple, I. Ixxxvi 
Empires, See Kingdoms. © 
Era, a very rich temple in Me- 
ia, V. 592 
Envy, a diſeaſe of the mind ſcarce 
ever cured, V. 186 
ErAMiNOoV DAS, Theban, his cha- 
racter, IV. 123. his conduct in 
the conſpiracy againſt the ty- 
rants of Thebes, 126. he goes 
to Sparta to treat of peace, 140. 
he gains a great victory over 
the . near Leuc- 
tra, 143. he ravages Laconia, 
149. and advances to the gates 
of Sparta, 151. at his return 
he is accuſed before the people 
and acquitted, 154. he marches 
againſt Alexander tyrant of Phe- 
ræ, and delivers Pelopidas out 
of his hands, 165: he returns 
to "Thebes, 167. he is placed 
u 
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at the head of the Theban 
army, IV. 172. bis ſecond at- 
; rempt againſt Sparta, 173. his 
famous victory at Mantinza, 
176. he is mortally wounded in 
the battle, 178. his death, 180. 
and praiſe, ibid. 
Erraarus, by the credit of A- 
pelles, Philip's miniſter is ap- 
pointed general of the Achz- 
ans, V. 519, univerſal contempt 
of him. 9 537 
Epheſus, city of Ionia, II. 288 
EexHiaLlTES, orator, endeavours 
to prevent the Athenians from 
aiding the Lacedzmonians, III. 


3 

Eynror1, magiſtrates of MY oo 
Their inſtitution, II. 295. their 
authority, ibid. III. 372 
Ericgabus, of Cyrene: His ge- 
neroſity to the Athenians, IV. 246 
Epick poem, its origin, I. xcv 
Eriexaros, one of the generals 
of Antiochus the Cyzicenian, 
betrays the intereits. of that 
Eee. and treats ſectetly with 
yrcanus, VI. 524 


E?iCRaTEs, porter at Athens: 


Pleaſantry of that Athenian up- 
on the deputies that had been 
ſent into Perſia, IV. 159 


Ericvoks, Athenian : His little 


courage and avarice, II. 466. 
he ſuffers himſelf to be brought 
over by Themiſtocles, 467 
Epr1cyDzs, Carthaginian, ſent by 


Hannibal to Hieronymus, re- 


mains with that prince, VII. 
104. after the death of Hiero- 
nymus, he demands to return 
to Hannibal, 109. he is elected 


magiſtrate at Syracuſe, 112. he 


marches to the aid of Leontium, 
and is put to flight by Marcellus, 
114. he uſurps ſupreme autho- 
_ rity at Syracuſe, after having 
cauſed the magiſtrates to be put 
to death, 116. he retires to A- 
grigentum, when he ſees Mar- 
cellus maſter of ' Syracuſe, 127, 


Epidamnum, or Dyrrachium, a ma- 
ritime city of Macedonia, III. 
8 
Fpigonis : Signification of Ka 
word, V. 54 
Epipoliœæ, Part of the city of Sy- 
racuſe, III. 198 
Epirus Geographical deſcription 
of it, Il. 273. hiſtory of its 
inge, I, clxiii, clxiv 
EisrHERESs of Amphipolis, of- 
ficer in the army of Cyrus the 
Younyer, III. 328 
Equality. It 1s the ſoul of popu- 
lar governments, Il. 323. it is 
the baſis and tie of liberty, III. 
580, 519 
EA ASINIDESs, one of the Atheni- 
an captains who gained he bat- 
tle of Arginuſæ, III. 274. on 
his return he is condemned to 
die with his colleagues, 280 
ExAsisTRATus, phyſician, fa- 
mous for his addreſs and pene- 
tration in diſcovering the cauſe 
of Antiochus's ſickneſs, V. 305 
ERATOSHRHENESs of Cyrene, keep- 
er of the Alexandrian library, 
V.98 
ExEcTHEvs, king of Athens, II. 
28 
Ereiria, city of Eubcea, 9 
the lon1ans in their revolt a- 
gainſt the Perſians, II. 40g. it 
is deſtroyed by the Perſians, 
424, Sc. 
Excinus, Corinthian, ſupplies 
Aratus with the means of ſciſing 
the citadel of Corinth, V. 412 
Es ARHAbpox alcends the throne 
. of Aﬀyria, II. 31. he takes 
Babylon and the country of 
Ifrae!, ibid. he carries away 
Manaſſeh king of Judah, 32. 
his death, 6 ibid. 
EscuLiaPius, inventor of medi- 
cine, II 239. his knowledge oc- 
caſions his being ranked in the 
number of the gads, ibid, 
Esp&as obtains permiſſion of Ar- 
" taxerxes Longimanus to return 
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3 
to Jeruſalem, III. 24. he diſ- 
poſes the holy Scriptures into 
their propedorder, (3 "BY 

Esra cauſes the fatal edi of 
Ahaſuerus againſt the Jews to 
be revoked, II, 207, 377 

Etolia. See Atolia. : 

ETOLIANS. See AETOLIANS. 

Evacoras, king of Salamin, III. 
408. brief hiſtory of that prince, 
ibid. &c. his war with Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, 410, Sc. his 
death, IV. 186. character and 
praiſe of Evagoras, III. 413 

EvacoRas, ſon of Nicocles, is 
deprived of the throne of Sa- 
lamin by Protagoras, IV. 223. 
he demands in vain to be re- in- 
ſtated, 227. tragical end of that 
prince, ibid. 

EvaL.cus, general of the Lace- 
dæmonian cavalry, is killed in 
a battle by Pyrrbus, V. 359 

Evanper of Crete, general of the 
auxfliaries to Perſeus, is ſent by 
that prince to aſſaſſinate Eume- 
nes, VI. 269. he prevents Per- 


ſeus from improving the advan- 


tage he had gained over the 
Romans, 320. attachment of 
Evander to Perſeus. 368. that 
prince cauſes him to be killed, 


371 

Eubea, ifle of Greece, II. 276. 
fubjected by the Athenians, III. 
56. the Lacedzmonians ſeiſe 
it, 256. Antiochus takes that 
iſland, VI. 103. it is faon after 
taken from him by the conſul 
Acilius 109 
Evcnipas, of Platææ, andertakes 
to bring the ſacred fire from 
Delphi, II. 5cg. he dies at his 
return, ibid, 
Evucuiip of Mzgpara, founder of 
the Megarean ſect, his ardour to 
hear Socrates, III. 443 
Evcitipdas, Lacedzmonian. His 
brother Cleomenes king of Spar- 

ta makes him reign with him, 
V. 449. he 1s routed at the 


E X. 
battle of Selaſia, where he com- 
manded part of the army, 470, 
I 
EuDawmipas, Lead 
commands in the war againſt 
Oly nthus, IV. 118 

EvitMERODACH, king of Baby- 
lon, ; II. 41 

Evi#vs, eunuch : bad education 

that he gives Ptolemy Philome- 
tor, whoſe governor he was, 
VI. 247, 248 

Eumenss, general in Alexander's 
army. Provinces that fell to 
him after that prince's death, 

V. 112, his marriage with Bar- 
ſina, 114. he retires to Perdic- 

cas, who puts him into poſſeſ- 
ſion of Cappadocia, 138. vic- 
tory of Eumenes over Neopto- 
lemus, and then over Craterus 
and Neoptolemus together, 142. 
he kills the latter with his own 
hand in the battle, 143. he is 
defeated by Antigonus, and re- 
tires into the caſtle of Nora, 
where he is befieged, 147. bat- 
tles between Eumenes and An- 
tigonus, 179, 183, 186, 188. he 

is betrayed by his troops, 189. 
delivered up to Antigonus, 190. 
and put to death, 191. praiſe 
of Eumenes, ibid. 

Euukxks I. nephew of Philete- 
res, ſucceeds his uncle in the 
kingdom of Pergamus, V. 370. 
he gains a great victory over 
Antiochus Soter, who came to 
poſſeſs himſelf of his domini- 
ons, 371. he attacks Antiochus 
Hierax, who was engaged in a 
war againſt his brother, 396. 
he abandons himſelf to exceſſes 
which occaſion his death, ibid. 

Eumenes II. ſucceeds his father 
Attalus in the kingdom of Per- 
gamus, VI. 43. he refuſes the 
alliance of Antiochus, $3. hs 
is beſieged in his capital by Se- 
leucus, 117, the Romans deli- 

ver him, ibid, 118, diſpute be- 

tween 
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tween Eumenes and the Rhodi- 
ans concerning the Greek cities 
of Afia, V. 134, &c. he of- 
fers a conſiderable claim to the 
Achzans, and with what view, 
172, war of Eumenes with Pru- 
ſias, 192. and Pharnaces, 209. 
he ſends deputies to Rome to 
complain of Philip, 201. he 
goes to Rome himſelf to inform 
the Romans of the ſecret in- 
trigues of Perſeus, 297. Perſeus 
endeavours to rid himſelf of 
Eumenes, firſt by aſſaſſination, 
299. and then by poiſon, 309. 
Eumenes gives ear to the pro- 
poſals of Perſeus, 348. he is 
ſuſpected by the Romans, and 
cannot obtain permiſſion to en- 
ter Rome, 405. the ſenate ſend 
commiſſioners. to enquire into 
his conduct, 406. death of Eu- 
menes, 407. his praiſe, 408. 
famous library founded by him 
at Pergamus, ibid. 
EumMoLPIDE, prieſts of Ceres, 
ſucceſſors of Eumolpus, who 
firſt exerciſed that office, I. x1, 

| III. 262 
Euxouvs, king of Sparta is kill- 
ed in a popular commotion, 
I. cxxxix. 

Eunuchs, The uſe of them intro- 
duced by Cyrus in the Eaſt, II. 
149. credit and power which 
they acquired with theirprinces, 
159, IV. 233 

EuPHAEs, king of Meſſenia, is 
attacked by the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, I. cxlii. he is wounded in 
battle near Ithoma, cxliv, ad- 
judges the prize of valour to 
Ariſtomenes, cxlvii. he dies of 
his wonnds, ibid. 
Eurol is, comick poet, I. cxvi 
EurYLocfvus, chief magiſtrate 
of the Magnetes, influences 
them againſt the Romans, VI. 
91 

Eurieipas heads a detachment 
of the Elæans to ravage the ter- 


ritory of Sicyon, V. 516, he 
falls into the hands of Philip, 
ibid. 
Evur1e1Des, tragick poet, I. cii. 
cbaracter of that poet, cv, Cc. 
EvuriyTopemus takes upon him 
tthe defence of the generals con- 
demned by the Athenians afcer 
the battle of Arginuſz, III. 281 
EurYBlapDes, Lacedzmonian, is 
TP generaliſſimo of the 
reeks in preference to Themi- 
ſtocles, II. 469. the latter de- 
termines to fight in the ſtraits of 
Salamin, 487. the Lacedzmo- 
nians decree him the prize of 
valour, 492 
Eu vic, wife of Amyntas, 
king of Macedonia, 100 
upon Iphicrates, by her in- 
treaties, to re-inſtate her chil- 
dren upon the throne of their 
father, IV. 2g3 
EuzxyDpics, wife of Aridzus : & 
lympias cauſes her to be put to 
death, V. 173 
Evsypice, Athenian, wife of 
Ophellas, V. 212. after her huſ- 
band's death ſhe marries De- 
metrius, ibid. 221. 
Eurxypice, widow of Ptolemy 
Soter, marries her daughter 
Ptolemaida to Demetrius, V. 
: 277 
Euryelus, an eminence near Syra- 
cuſe, leading to Epipolæ, III. 
199 
Euxymenon, general of the A- 
thenians, is condemned to pay 
a great fine, and why, III. 175. 
he goes into Sicily to the aid of 
Nicias, 217. he is killed in a 
battle, 230 
EurysTaEnes, king of Sparta, 
I. cxxxvii. 
EvrisTarevs, king of Mycenz, 
famous for the twelve labours 
which he made Hercules under- 
tare, : + II. 282 
Euxvrriox, or Euxx rox, king of 
Sparta, renounces ſome part of 
Fs. the 
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the abſolute power of the kings . 
in favour of the people, I. cxl 
EuTHyYCRaTEs, chief magiſtrate 
of Olynthus, puts that city into 
Philip's hands, IV. 285 
Euruvopthius, appointed by the 
Athenians to command jointly 
with Nicias, forces that genera! 
to engage in a ſea - fight, wherein 
he is worked, III. 222 
EuTiypEmus, king of Bactria, 
makes an honourable peace with 
Autiochus, who intended to de- 
throne nim, V. 594 
Exemption, or Immunities, granted 
by the Athenians to thoſe who 
had rendered their country great 
ſervices, IV. 245 
Ext NET ES, of Aprigentum, vic- 
tor in the Olympick games, en- 
ters that city in triumph, IV. 5 
Exiles, name given the citizens 
expelled by Nabis from Sparta, 
V. 89. ſupported by the A- 
chæans, they commit great cru- 
elties at Sparta, VI. 154. they 


accuſe the Achæans at Rome, 


179. conſequence of that accu- 
ſation, 193, Oc. 


| * 
ABIUS MAXIMUS (Qxintus) 
F is appointed dictator, I. 242. 
his flow conduct in reſpect to 
Hannibal, 243, &c. the people 
= Minucius, general of the 
orſe, equa! power with him, 
246. Fabius extricates him out 
of a danger, in which his ill 
conduct had engaged him, 247 
Fanius Max1mus, fon of Paulus 
Emilius, diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
in the war againlt Perſeus, VI. 
Fables. Authors to whom 2 
invention of them is aſcribed, 
II. 361. Uſe ot fables in reſpect 
to the education ef children, 
ibid. 
FaBricivs is deputed by the Ro- 
maas to Pyrrhus, V. 334, he 


commands in the war againft 
that prince, 341 
Faith. It is the ſureſt bulwark of 
a ſtate, III. 156. and a quality 
eſſential to a prince, 76, 355. 
breach of faith often one of the 
principal cauſes of the ruin of 
empires, II. 269, Oc. 
Famine in Egypt in the time of the 
emperor Trajan, I. 59 
FAN N Ius (C.) Roman officer, di- 
ſtinguiſhes himſelf at the ſiege 
of Carthage, I. 323 
Fermiers, or Farmers of T axes, peo- 
ple little ſenſiblè to merit, III. 
529, 530. their want of huma. 
nity, ibid. VII. 190, 
Feſtiwali, celebrated at Athens, 1. 
xxxiii. Oc, and at Lacedæ mon, 
II. 402, cto 

FimBR1a, commander of the Ro- 
mans in Aſia, defeats the troops 
of Mithridates, VII. 167, 168. 
he kills Flaccus, ſeiſes that con- 
ſul's army, and marches againſt 
Mithridates, 171. upon being 
abandoned by his troops, he 
kills himſelf in deſpair, 174 
FLaccvs I. Falerius) is elected 
conſul and marches againſt Mi- 
thridates, VII. 166. he 1s killed 
by Fimbria, 171 
FLaminixUs (Duintius) is de- 
pated by the Romans to Pruſias, 

I. 289. he is elected conſul, and 
marches againſt Philip king of 
Macedonia, VI. 25, he gains a 
firſt advantage over that prince, 
30. different expeditions of Fla- 
mininus in Phocis, 31. he is con- 
tinued in the command as pro- 
conſul, 39. he has an ineffectual 
interview withPhilip, 39.hegains 

a great victory over that prince 
near Scotuſa and Cynoſcephale, 
48, 49. and concludes a peace 
with him, 54, 55. honours and 
applauſes which he receives in 
the Iſthmian games, 50.57. he 
makes war againſt Nabis, 68. 
beſieges him in Sparta, 73. and 
grants 
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grants him peace, VI. 74. he 
triumphs at Rome, 78, 79 
FLaminivs (C.) conſul marches 
againſt Hannibal, I. 239. he is 
defeated, and killed near the 
lake of Thraſymenus, 241 
Flattery. Cauſes of the propenſity 
of princes to be ſeduced by flat- 
tery, I. 64 
Fortifications of the ancients, II. 
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Fear hundred men inveſted with 
all authority at Athens, and a- 
buſe it tyrannically, III. 252. 
their power is annulled, 256 

French. Ideas people had of the 
ancient Gauls, VI. 158, &c. 
what paſſed at the ſiege of 
Philipſburgh ought to undeceive 


thoſe, who have the ſame idea 


of the modern French, 159, &c. 
Friendſhip, Fundamental law of it, 
HI, 371 

FuLvia, Anthony's wife, very 


active at Rome for her huſband's . 


intereſts, VII. 268 
Funerals, Faneral ceremonies in 
Egypt, I. 43. at Athens, III. 
107 


G. 

ABINIUS, Pompey's lieu- 
tenant, ſubjects part of Sy- 
ria, VII. 225, he commands 
there as proconſul, 244. upon 
the earnelt inſtances of Pompey, 
he re-eſtabliſhes Ptolemy Au- 
letes upon the throne of Egypt, 
6 


24 

GA Darts, prince of Aſſyria, ſub- 
mits to Cyrus, II. 103 
Gagamela, or Camels houſe, place 
tamous for Alexander's ſecond 
victory over Darius, II. 398, 
IV. 476, 485 

Gala, Maſiniſſa's father, joins 
the Carthaginians againſt the 
Romans, I. 295 
Calatia, or Gallo Gracia, a pro- 
vince of Aſia Minor, inhabited 
by the Gauls after their irrup- 
tion into Greece, V. 317 


GALBA: Fine ſaying of that em- 
peror, V. 152 

Galley, See Ship. 

Games, part of the religion of the 
ancients, I. Ii. ſolemn games 
of Greece : The Olympick, the 

_ Pythian, the Nemæan, the Iſth- 
mian, Ixii. rewards granted to 

the victors in thoſe games, Ixvi, 
Ixxxiv. ladies admitted to dif- 
pute the prize in the Olympick 
games, III. 400 

Gaxymene, Ptolemy's eunuch, 
ſupplants Achillas, and becomes 
prime miniſter of Egypt in his 
place, VII. 257. his ſtratagems 
againſt Cæſar during his war in 

Egypt, ibid. Sc. 

Ga os, admiral to Artaxerxes re- 
volts againſt that prince, and on 
what occaſion, 11. 417 

Gardens, Hanging gardens of Ba- 
bylon, IL 1 


Gurs. They diſpute the paſ- 


ſage of the Alps with Hannibal, 
I. 227, Sc. irruption of the 
Gauls into Greece, V. 313. their 
attempt againſt the temple of 
Delphi. 314. 
Gaza in Paleſtine, N and 
taken by Alexander, IV. 400 
deſtruction of Gaza by Alexan- 


der jannæus, VII. 5. 
GELANOR, king of Argos, II. 282 
Gela, city of Sicily, III. 178 


GELL1as, citizen of Agrigentum, 
his noble uſe of riches, IV. 5 
GELon poſſeſſes himſelf of ſu- 
reme authority at Syracuſe, 
II. 73. reaſons that prevent 
him from aiding the Greeks 
when attacked by Xerxes, II. 
465. he defeats Hamilcar, gene- 
ral of the Carthaginians, I. 143. 
the Syracuſans proclaim him 
king, 144, III. 75. his wiſe con- 
duct during his reign, 76, Sc. 
his death, 79. reſpect which 
the Syracuſans retained for h1s 
memory, ibid. IV. 110 
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Grtox, fon of Hiero, eſpouſes 
the party of the Carthaginians 
againſt the Romans, VII. 100. 
he dies ſoon after, ibid. 

Genius. Height to which the an- 


cients carried genius, VII. 122 


GenTivs, king of Illyrium, be- 
comes ſuſpetted by che Romans, 
VI. 302, 304. he makes an 
alliance with Perſeus, 347. he 
declares 1 way the Romans, 
and impriſons their ambaſſa- 
dors, 352. the Romans ſend the 
prztorAnicivs againſt him, ibid. 
Gentius is obliged to throw him- 
ſelf at his feet, and implore his 
mercy, 353. Anicius ſends him 
to Rome with all his family, 

| | ibid. 
Geometry. People to whom the 
invention of that ſcience is at- 
tributed, I. 49 
Gris, ſon of Ariazus, one of 
the ſix generals of Xerxes's ar- 
Ys IT. 462 
G161s, one of the Paryſatis's wo- 
men, confeſſes the poiſoning of 
Statira, III. 362. the is put to 
death, ibid, 
Giso, ſon of Hamilcar, is pu- 
niſhed for his father's ill fuc- 
ceſs, and is baniſhed, JI. 144 
G1860, Carthaginian, endeavours 
to ſuppreſs the revolt of the 
mercenaries, I. 201. Spendius, 
their general, puts him to death, 
205 

G1360 endeavours to prevent the 
Carthaginians from accepting 
the conditions of peace propoſed 

by Scipio, Lin 

Gr.arr1o (Man. Acilius) obtains 
Bithynia and Pontus for his pro- 
vince, where Lucullus com- 
manded before, VII. 21. his 
diſcourſe on his arrival aug- 
ments the licence of Lucullus's 
troops, 212, Cc. 
GTLAV As king of Illytium takes 
Pyrrhus unget his protection, 


E IX. 
and re-eſtabliſheim in his do- 
minions, V. 26 

GLavco, al young Athenian, de- 
ſirous of having a ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of the publick 
affairs, III. 444. Socrates, in a 
converſation, obliges bim to 
own his incapacity for them, 


ibid. &c. 
Glory. Wherein true glory con- 
ſiſts, 91, 598 


Gonxyas, Aſſyrian lord, puts 
himſelf and family under the 
ee r of Cyrus, II. 101. 

e puts himſelf at the head of 
a body of troops at the ſiege of 
Babylon, 139. Gobryas enters 
into the conſpiracy againſt 
Smerdis the Magian, 193. his 
ſenſe of the preſent given Da- 
rius by the Scythians, 397 

Gonpryas, Perſan lord, com- 
mands in the army of Arta- 
Xerxes at the battle of Cunaxa, 

III. 323 

Gop. Anſwer of Simonides to a 
prince who aſked him what God 
was, III. 81, one ſupreme God 
acknowledged by Socrates, 448 

Gordian, capital city of Phrypia, 
famous for the chariot to which 
the Gordian knot was tied, which 
Alexander cut, IV. 388, 389 

GorGrias, officer to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, marches with Ni- 
canor againſt Judas Maccabzus, 
V. 272. his troops are put to 
flight, 274 

Gorc1Das, Athenian, joins Pelo- 
a" to expel the tyrants of 

hebes, IV. 132 

GorG1s, ſophiſt, is ſent deputy 
from the Leontines to Athens 
to demand aid againſt the Syra- 
cuſans, III. 175 

GorGo, daughter of Cleomenes : 
Smart ſaying of that child, * 

d © 

Government, Different kinds of 
government, lil, 489, which 

would 


would be the moſt perſect. III. 
490, eſſential point in govern- 
ing, IV. 96. view and end of 
all government. III. 489 

Graccuus (Tiberius) diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf at the ſiege of 
Carthage, I. 323. being tribune 
of the people, he propoſes a law 
concerning the will of Attalus, 
and is killed ſoon after, VI. 

501, 502 

Grandect. Example how little 
their friendſhip is to be relied 
on, II. 455. blindneſs too com- 
mon to the great, 544. miſtaken 
ambition ſufficiently common to 
the great, V. 179, 181. See 
Princes, Kings. 

Granicus, river of Phrygia, famous 
for the victory of Alexander 
over the Perſians, IV. 377 

Gratitude : The principal virtue 
of the Egyptians, I. 34 

GAE, GREEKS, geographical 
deſcription of ancient Greece, 

Il. 273. hiſtory of Greece di- 

vided into four ages, 277, VI. 

438» primitive origin of the 

Greeks, II. 278. different ſtates 

of which Greece was compoled, 

281. tranſmigrations of the 

Greeks into Afia Minor, 286, 

Se. ſettlement of the Greeks in 

Sicily, III. 177. manners and 

cuſtoms of the Greeks, 488, 

Sc. republican government in- 

ſtituted almoſt univerſally in 

Greece, II. 290. Monſieur Boſ- 

ſuet's reflexions upon that kind 

of government, V. 101. love of 
liberty the peculiar character of 
the Greeks, VI. 444. different 
kind of troops that compoſed 

the armies of the Geeks, 111. 

542. ſhips, and naval forces, 

545. people of Greece very 

warlike in all times, 537. ori- 

gin and cauſe of courage and 
military virtue amongſt the 

Greeks, 538. religion of the 


Greeks, I. xxxlii. of the au- 
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urs, xlv. of the oracles, xlviii. 
* games and combats of 
Greece, Ixi. difference of taſte 
of the Greeks and Romans inre- 
ſpect to publick ſhows, Ixxxviii. 
diſputes for the prize of wit, 
ſhows, and repreſentations of 
the theatre, xcin. illuſtrious men 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
moſt by the arts and ſciences 
amongſt the Greeks, II. 342. 
dialetts of the Greeks, 289. 
See the articles Athenians 224 
Lacedzmonians, for what re- 
lates to the wars of Greece with 
the Perſians and Macedonians, 
Greece becomes a Roman pro- 
vince, VI. 432. reſlections up- 
on the cauſes of the 8 


decline, and ruin of Greece, 

437, Oe. 

GRYPUs, Se Ax rlockus 
GryYPUs. 


Gurussa, ſon of Maſiniſſa, di- 
vides the kingdom with his two 
brothers after his father's death, 

I. 336 

Grees kills Candaules king of 

Lydia, whoſe principal officer 
he was, and aſcends the throne 
in his ſtead, II. 58. what Plato 
ſays of his ring, 59 

Gylirrus, Lacedzmonian, goes 
to the aid of Syracuſe befieged 
by the Athenians, III. 209. his 
arrival in Sicily changes the face 
of things, 211. he obliges the 
Athenians to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion, 238. his ſordid avarice 


ſullies the glory of his great 
actions, 


291, 292 
Gymnaſtick, art of forming the 
athletæ, 5 . Ixv1 


Gyn-*cea, or apartments of the la- 
dies amongſt the Greeks, I. 


Ixiv 


MCs, mountain between 
Thrace and Theſſaly, VI. 
228 

V. 391 
Haliartus, 


Hair of Berenice, 
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Haliartut, city of Bœotia, ſides 
with Perſeus, VI. 308. the 
prætor Lucretius takes and en- 
tirely demoliſhes it, 326 

Halicarnaſſus, city of Doris, 1I. 
276, beſieged and taken by 
Alexander, IV. 385. 

HALYATTEs, king of Lydia, II. 
60. war of that prince with 
Cyaxares, 53. he continues the 
fiege of Miletus begun by his 
father, 60. he raiſes the ſiege 
of that city, and wherefore, 

ibid. 

HamesTRIs, wife of Teriteuch- 
mes, III. 298. cruelty of that 
princeſs, 299 

Hamitcar commands the army 
ſent by the Carchaginians into 
Sicily at the — of Xerxes, 
I. 142, II. 451, III. 73. it is 

_ defeated by Gelon, tyrant of 

Syracuſe, I. 143. III. 74. his 
death, | I. 143 

HamiLCcaR, ſon of Gyſcon, com- 
mands the Carthaginian army 
againſt Apathocles, and gains a 
45 victory over him, I. 161. 

e falls alive into the hands of 
the Sy racuſans whilſt beſieging 
their city, 169. he is put to 

death, ibid. 

Hamitcar, ſarnamed Barcha, 

eneral of the Carthaginians, 
f 198. boldneſs and ability of 
that general, 199, 205. he 
commands the army againſt the 
mercenaries, 206. and defeats 
them entirely, 213. he goes to 
Spain, which he conquers in a 
ſhort time, ibid. he is killed in 
a battle, ibid. 

Hawitcar,furnamed Rhodianus, 
a Carthaginian, goes into the 
camp of Alexandet by order of 
Carthage, I. 172. at bis return 
he is put to death, ibid. 

HAN NIBAL, ſon of Giſgo, is 
placed at the head of the troops 
ſent by the Carthaginians into 


Sicily to the aid of the people 
of Egeſta, I. 145. adions of 
that general in Sicily, ibid. Cc. 
he dies there of the plague, 

| 1 


Hann1Bar commands the Car- 
thaginian fleet, and is defeated 
by the conſul Duilius, I. 179. 
he beſieges the mercenaries in 
Tunis, 207. he falls into their 
hands and is crucified, ibid. 

HAN NIBAL, ſurnamed the Great, 
at nine years old goes with his 
father ſent to command in Spain, 
I. 213. he is appointed to com- 
mand there after Aſdrubal's 
death, 216. after ſeveral con- 
queſts he beſieges Saguntum, 
217. and takes it, 218. he pre- 
pares for his march into Italy, 
220. he goes to Cadiz, and 
with what view, ibid. he begins 
his march, 221. his expeditions 
as far as the Rhone, 222. the 

paſſes that river, ibid. his march 
afterwards, 224. he paſſes the 
Alps, 226. he enters Italy, 230. 
he defeats the Romans near the 
river Ticinus, 231. then at 
Trebia, 234. he marches to 
Tuſcany, 238. he loſes an eye 
in paſſing the Appenines, 239. 
he gains a bartle near the 
lake of Thraſymenus, ibid. 
he concludes a treaty with 
Philip, and ſends ambaſſadors 
to him, V. 543. his conduct in 
regard to Fabius, I. 242. his 
manner of extricating himſelf 
from” the wrong ſtep he had 
taken at Caſilinum, 246. he 
gains a famous victory near 
Cannæ, 248. Sc. he ſends de- 
puties to Carthage with the 
news of his victory, and to de- 
mand re- inforcement, 253. he 
makes a treaty with Hierony- 
mus, VII. 104. he winters at 
Capua, I. 255. and ſuffers the 
courage of his troops to be 
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enervated by the luxury of that 
place, | Jo 490 

Bad ſucceſs of Hannibal, I. 
259. he flies to the aid of Ca- 

ua, beſieged by the Romans, 
ibid., to make a diverfion, he 
marches ſuddenly back againſt 
Rome, ibid. after various at- 
tempts he abandons that enter- 
priſe, 260. he 1s recalled into 


Africa, - 267. he has an inter- 


view there with Scipio, 270. 


followed by a battle, in which 


he is defeated, 272. he eſcapes 
to Carthage, ibid. he cauſes a 
ace to be concluded with the 

3 273. he undertakes 
and effects the reformation of 
the courts of juſtice and finances, 
at Carthage, 279. purſued by 
the Romans, he retires to An- 
tiochus, 282, VI. 66. his diſ- 
courſe to that prince, and the 
counſels he gives him, I. 286, 
288, VI. 80, 104. he goes to 
Syria and Phœnicia to bring 
ſhips from thence, 114. he is 
Jefeiited at fea by the Rhodi- 
ans. 117. he retires firſt to the 
iſland of Crete, I. 288. then to 
Pruſias, 289, VI. 192 he does 
that prince great ſervices, I, 
289, and VI. 192. 193. be- 
trayed by Pruſias, he poiſons 
bimſelf, I. 290, VI. 193. Han- 
nibal's character aud praiſe, I. 
| 291, Ce. 

Hax NIBAL, young Carthaginian, 
ſent to Hicronymus by Hanni- 
bal, VII. 104 
Haxxo, citizen of Carthage, 
forms the deſign of making 
himſelf maſter of the common- 
wealth, I. 160. he is diſcovered 
and punrſhed, ibid. 
Hanno, Carthaginian, is placed 
at the head of the troops againſt 
Agathocles, I. 165 he 1s killed 
in battle, ibid. 
Han xo, general of the Carthagi- 
nians, is defeated by the Ro- 


mans near the iſlands gates, 
I. 196. the Carthaginians give 
him the command of their troops 
againſt the mercenarjes, 203. 
the command is taken from him, 
204. the Carthaginians place 
bim again at the head of their 
troops, 208. Hanno oppoſes in 
vain the undertaking of the 2 
cond Punick war, 215. Hanno's. 
jealouſy of Hannibal, * 
Hax uoptus conſpires againſt the 
tyrants of Athens, II. 337. his 
death, ibid, ſtatues erected in 
| honour of him by the Athe- 
nians, 339 
Harmoxia, wife of Themiſtus, 
is put to death by order of the 
people of Syracuſe, VII. 110 
Harxpacus, officer of Aſyages, 
15 ordered by that prince to 


make away with Cyrus, II. 175. 


rage of Aſtyages upon diſcovers 
ing that Harpagus had diſobeyed 
his orders, 76, the revenge he 
takes of him, ibid, 
HazyaLlvs*, governor of Babylon 
for Alexander, quits the ſervice 
of that prince, and retires to 
Athens, V. 55. he corrupts De- 
moſthenes with his preſents, 56. 
the Athenians drive Harpalus 
out of their city, 5 
HazPaTEs, ſon of Tiribaſus, 22 
ſaſſinates Arſames by order of 
Ochus, IV. 200 
HecaTzvus, one of Alexander's 
officers, Cauſes Attalus to be aſ- 
ſaſſinated by that prince's order, 
IV. 364 
Hecrtocnvs, Phyſcon's general, 
defeats the Alexandrians, and 
takes their general Marſy as pri- 
ſoner, VI. 513 
HeGESIPYLA, wife of Mil- 
tiades, and mother of Cimon, 
II. 417 
HecEToORIDES, Thaſian, expoſes 
his life for che ſafety of his city 
beſieged by the Athenians, III. 
15 
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Hettxa, daughter of Tyndarus 
and wife of Menelaus, carried 
away by Paris, fon of Priam 
king of Troy, II. 285 

Hzrzxus, ſon of Pyrrhus, ac- 
companies his father to the ſiege 
of Argos, V. 360. heenters the 
city with a body of troops, which 
occaſions a confuſion, in which 


his father periſhes, ibid, 361 
Helepolis, machine of war invented 
by Demetrius, V.238 


Heticon of Cyzicum, mathe- 
matician, IV. 68 
HELiobokus, prime miniſter to 
Seleucus Philopator, goes to Je- 
ruſalem to take away the trea- 
ſures of the temple, VI. 276. 
chaſtiſement which he receives 
from God on that account, 237. 
he poiſons Seleucus, and uſurps 
the crown, 238. he is expelled 
by Eumenes, 239 
Heliopolis, city of the Lower E- 
gypt, famous for its temple de- 
dicated to the ſun, I. 23. furi- 
dus actions of Cambyſes there, 


2 
HeLLanice, Alexander's 8 
IV. 556 
Hellanodice, name of thoſe who 
preſided in the athletick games 
of Greece, I. IXviii. 
HerlLlenus, fon of Deucalion 
king of Theſſaly, from whom 
the Greeks derive their name 
 EAXNVEcS II. 287 
Helleſpont, ſtrait between Europe 
and Aſia, II. 455 
Helots, Origin and condition of 
the Helots, I. cxxxviii. cruelties 
of the Lacedzmonians in reſpect 
to them, 154, II. -317. revolt 
of the Helots againſt the Lace- 
dzmonians, III. 36 
. HELvipivs PerscCus: Character 
of that Roman, V. 162 
Hemerogromi : Runners or couriers 
amongſt the Greeks, VI. 14 
HeyrnAsSTion, Alexander's fa- 
vourite ; Miſtake of the captive 


princeſſes in reſpec to him, IV. 
414. he receives a wound at the 
battle of Arbela, 484. Alexan- 
der makes him marry Darius's 
youngeſt daughter, V. 53. his 
death, 61. Alexander's eſleem 
for that favourite, IV. 414, V. 
61. extraordinary honours which 
that prince cauſes to be paid 
him, after his death, 65, &c. 
Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, de- 
ſcription of it, I. 3 
Fans Fug city of Pontus: Ty- 
rants who governcd it, I. clxv. 
deſtruction of that city by Cotta, 
VII. 194 

Heraclæa in Ætolia, beſieged and 
taken by the conſul Acilius, 
VI. 109, Oc. 

HeracLea, wife of Zoippus, of 
the family of Hiero, is maſſa- 
cred with her children by order 
of the people of Syracuſe, VII. 
111 

HrR Act, or deſcendents from 
Hercules. They ſucceed the 
Atyades in the kingdom of Ly- 
dia, II. 57. they ſeiſe Pelopon- 
neſus, and are ſoon after driven 
out of it, 282. they re-enter Pe- 
loponneſus, and ſeiſe Lacedz- 
mon, 286, 288, I. cxxxvii. they 
endeavour to oppoſe the aug- 
mentation of theAthenians, who 
defeat them in battle, II. 289 
HrRAclibtks, miniſter of Seuthes 
king of Thrace ; His yer. 

, II. 355 

HEeRaCLIDEs, exile of Syracuſe, 
comes to the aid of his country 
againſt Dionyſius, IV. 77. the 
Syracuſans chooſe him admiral, 

8, his envy of Dion, ibid, he 

is obliged to call in Dion to the 
aid of Syracuſe, 85. and to put 
himſelf into his hands; 86. Di- 
on reſtores him the command in 
chief by ſea, 88. Herachides 
renews his intrigues againſt Di- 
on, ibid. Dion 15 obliged to ſut- 
fer him to be killed, 90 
Hera 


Hzraciinss, Philip's miniſter, 
bis character, VI. 24. Philip 
ſacrifices him to gain the affec- 
tion of the Macedonians, 25 
HeRAciipes, of Byzantium, is 
deputed by Antiochus to Scipio 
Africanus, VI. 123, 124 
HerAcCLipts, treaſurer of the 
rovince of Babylon, is baniſhed 
by Demetrius Soter, VI. 471. 
he is appointed by Ptolemy, 
Attalus, and Ariarathes, to pre- 
pare Alexander Bala for per- 
ſonating the fon of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, in order to his reign- 
ing inſtead of Demetrius, 475. 
he carries him to Rome, where 
he ſucceeds in cauſing him to 
be acknowledged king of Sy- 
nas "07 
Herbeſſes, city of Sicily, IV. I 
HereuLEs, fon of Jupiter an 
Alcmena, ſubjected to Eury- 
ſchenes by the fraud of Juno, 
II. 282 
HRCurzs, ſon of Alexander and 
Barſina, V. 114. is put to death 
by Polyſperchon, 208 
HEe&rIPPIDas, Spartan: His too 
rigid exactneſs obliges Spithri- 
dates to abandon the party of 
the Lacedæmonians, III. 385 
HerMias, Carian, is declared 
prime miniſter of Antiochus the 
Great, V. 480. his character, 
ibid. 481. he removes Epige- 
nes, the moſt able of Antio- 


chus's generals, 485. Antiochus 


cauſes him to be aſſaſſinated, 488 
HermockaTtEs, Syracuſan, en- 
courages his citizens to defend 
themſelves againſt the Atheni- 


ans, III. 202. he is elected ge- 


neral, 20 
HzxuolAus, officer in the train 
of Alexander, conſpires againſt 
that prince, IV. 564. he is diſ- 
covered and puniſhed, 565 
HeroD, Idumzan, is go- 
vernor of Galilee, VII. 19. he 
eſcapes from ſeruſalem to avoid 


INDE X. 


falling into the hands of the 
Parthians, 19. he goes to 
Rome, and is declared king of 
Judza by the ſenate, 20. he 
forms, the ſiege of Jeruſalem, 
21. he goes to Samaria, and 
eſpouſes Mariamne, ibid. he 
makes himſelf maſter of Jeru- 

' ſalem, and aſcends the throne 
of Judza, | 23 
Herxovpicus, one of the princi- 
| pal perſons of Theſſaly : Un- 
appy fate of that prince and 
his family, VI. 205 
Hexoportvs,. Greek hiftorian : 
His birth, II. 442. applauſes 
which he received at the Olym- 
pick games on reading his hiſ- 
tory there, I. xcii. 
HeropoTus, friend of Deme- 
trius ſon of Philip, is ſeiſed-on 
that priace's account, VI. 229. 
he is put to the queſtion, and 
dies in the torments, 2 30 
Heroes, Times moſt famous, for 
the hiſtory of the heroes, II. 
234. deſcription of moſt of the 
heroes ſo much boaſted of in 
hiſtory, 173, 174. qualities that 
form the true hero, V. 82. 
Hes10D, Greek poet, II. 345 
HezEexlan, king of Judah, is 
cured miraculouſly, II. 29. he 
ſhows the ambaſladors of the 
king of Babylon, his riches.and 
his palace, ibid. God menaces 
him by his prophet, 30. aceom- 
pliſhment of thoſe threats, 34 
Hibakxks, Perſian of great qua- 
lity, Statira's father, III. 297 


HiZ urs, ſon of Micipſa, king 


of Numidia, I. 336. Jugyrtha 
cauſes him to be murthered, 338 
Hie xAx, of Antioch, becomes 
prime miniſter to Phyſcon, VI. 
496. that prince puts him to 
death, ibid. 
HIER I. brother of Gelon, reigns 


g- after him in Syracuſe, fil. 79. 


his character, 80; ſuſpicions 
which he forms againſt his _ 
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ther, III. 80, he attracts learned Hippacra, city of Africa, refuſed 
at firſt to join the mercenaries, 


men about him, ibid. his good- 
neſs to the children of Anaxi- 
laus, 84. his death, ibid. 
Hi EKO II. His birth, VII. 79. 
he is choſen captain- general of 
the Syracuſans, 80. and ſoon 
after elected king, 82. he quits 
the party of the Carthaginians, 
and eſpouſes that of the Ro- 
mans, $3, I. 177. he aids the 
- firſt. againſt the mercenaries, 
35. his pacifick reign, ibid. 86. 
be favours agriculture particu- 
. larly, 87, 88, Cc. diftinguiſhed 
proofs which he gives of his 
attachment to the Romans in 
the ſecond Puniek war, go, 100. 
he employs the ability of Ar- 
chimedes, who makes abundance 
of machines of war for him for 
the defenſe of a place, gg, gal- 
ley which Archimedes biulds 
for him, 97 he dies at a great 
age, muc 


H1iztRoOCLEs, father of Hiero cauſes 
his ſon to be expoſed, and then 


to bebrought back to his houſe, 


where he educates him with 


great care, VII. 79 
Hieroglyphicks : Signification of 
the word, . I. 


HieronYmus, Hiero's grandſon, 


3 after him at Syracuſe, 
and by his vices cauſes him to 


be much regretted, VII. 101, 


102. he makes an alliance with 


Hannibal, 104. he is killed in 

a conſpiracy, 105 
Hierophantes, name given the per- 
ſon who preſided at the cere- 
mony of the feaſt of 2 85 

| | I. xl. 
Himera, city of Sicily; its foun- 
dation, III. 178: its deſtruc- 
tion, 4 2 I. 143 
-Himircon, Carthaginian gene- 


ral, comes to Sicily to drive the 


Romans out of it, VII. 122. 
: 2: he periſhes there, 127 


'HierPocramTEes, 
cian: His great ability, II. 241. 


EB X. 


I. 202. and joins them after. 


wards, 20; 
Hrrrakcnhus, ſon of Piſiſtratus, 
' governs at Athens after his fa- 


ther's death, II. 336. his taſte 


for literature, ibid. he is killed 
in the conſpiracy of Harmodius 


and Ariſtogiton, 


| 3 
Hirraxkix us, brother of Diony- 


ſius, drives Calippus out of Sy- 


racuſe, and reigns there two 
years, IV. 
HirriIAs, ſon of Piſiſtratus, re- 


tains the ſovereignty after the 


death of his father, II. 336. he 
finds means to fruſtrate the con 
ſpiracy formed by Harmodius 
and Ariſtogiton, 337. he is com- 
pelled to quit Attica, and goes 
do ſettle in Phrygia, 339: he 


takes refuge in Afra with Arta- 


© Phernes, 342, 409 he engages 
lamented by his A, 
people, | Neo 


the Perfians in the war againſt 
the Greeks, and ſerves them as 


a guide, ibid. 425. he is killed 
at Marathon, fighting againſt 


his country, 42 
famous phyſi- 


his diſintereſtedneſs, III. 110 


5 Hirrock ares, native of Car- 


thage, is ſeat by Hannibal to 
Hieronymus, and refides at his 
court, VII 108, 109 he be- 


comes one of the principal ma- 


giſtrates of Syracuſe, 112. he 
marches to the aid of Leontium, 
114. and is reduced to fly, ibid. 
he, with Epicydes, poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of all authority at Syra- 
cuſe, 116 he makes war in the 
field againſt Marcellus, 122, 
127. the plague deſtroys him 
and his troops, ibid. 


Hirrox ax, ſatyrick poet, known 


by his verſes againſt Pupalas 
and Athenis, II. 348 


Hiftory. Idea which it gives us of 
the origin and progreſs of king- 


doms, 


I N D 
doms, I. i. advantages to be de- 
rived from the ſtudy of hiſtory, 

cxxxii. IV. 358, V. 587 
HoroyPmernes, general for the 
king of Aſſyria, marches againſt 
the Iſraelites, and beſieges Be- 
thulia, II. 52. Judith cuts off 
his head, ibid, 
HoroPHernes, ſuppoſed brotber 
of Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
docia, dethrones him, and reigns 
in his ſtead, VI. 407, VII. 65. 
he is driven out by Attalus, and 
retires to Antioch, 68. he en- 
ters -into a conſpiracy againſt 
Demetrius his benefactor, ibid. 
that prince impriſons him, ibid. 
Howsr, famous poet, II. 342, 
Sc. to what perfection he car- 
ried the ſpecies of poetry to 
which he applied himſelf, 344, 


345 

Horſe, troops at Athens, III. 510. 
the horſe, or the knights, a co- 
medy of Ariftophanes, I. cxi 
Hos zA, king of Samaria, revolts 
againſt the king of Aſſyria, II. 
28, he 1s laden with chains by 
Salmanaſar, and put in priſon 
for the reſt of his life, ibid. 
HyacinTaus, feaſts celebrated 
in honour of him at Lacedz- 
mon, I. 499 
Hjbla, a city of Sicily, III. 178 
HyYDaRnes commands the Per- 
fians called the Iumortali in the 
army of Xerxes, II. 462 
Hydraoctes, a river of India, V. 23 
Hrurkzus, brother of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, is delivered up 
to Antipater, who puts him to 
death, V. 128 


HyyszrBoLvus, Athenian : His 


character, III. 172. he endea- 
vours to irritate the people a- 
3 Nicias and Alcibiades, 
bid. he is baniſhed by the oſtra- 
ciſm, 173, he dies in à very 
tragical manner, V. 128 
HrrsickA TIA, one of the wives 


1 


of Mithridates: Her maſculine 
courage, VII. 220 
Hyrcanians, people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Babylonia, ſub- 
jected by Cyrus, II. 97 
Hyrcanvs, ſon of Joſeph, is 
ſent by his father to the court 


of Alexandria, to compliment- 


the king upon the birth of his 
ſon Philometor, V. 5o1, 502. 
he diſtinguiſhes himſelf at that 
court by his addreſs and magni- 
ficence, 502 
Hyrcanvs (John) ſon of Simon, 
is declared high-prieſt and prince 
of the. Jews after his father's 
death, VI. 50g. he is beſieged 
by Antiochus Sidetes in Jeruſa- 
lem, ibid. and ſurrenders by 
capitulation, 506. he renders 
himſelf abſolute and indepen- 
dent, 510. he renews the treaty 
with the Romans, 515. he aug- 
ments his power in Judza, 523. 
he takes Samaria, and demo- 
liſhes it, 524. he becomes an 
enemy to the Phariſees, 527. 
he dies, ibid, 
Hyzceanus, ſon of Alexander 
Jannæus, is made high-prieſt of 
the Jews, VI. 545, VII. 8. 
after the death of Alexander, 
he takes poſſeſſion of the throne, 
11. he is obliged to ſubmit to 
Ariſtobulus his younger bro- 
ther, ibid. he has recourſe to 
Pompey, who replaces him up- 
on the throne, 12, Sc. he is 
again dethroned by Pacorus, 
ſon of Orodes, and delivered 
up to Antigonus, who cauſes 
his ears to be cut off, 19. the 
Parthians carry him into the 
Eaſt, ibid. he returns to jeru- 
ſalem, where Herod puts him 
to death, 20 
HysTasPEs, father of Darius, 
governor of Periiu, II. 192 
HrsTasPzs,/ſecond ſon of Xerxes, 
is made governor of Bactriana, 
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If. 528. his remoteneſs from 
court makes way for his bro. 
ther Artaxerxes to aſcend the 
.throne, 543. Artaxerxes under- 
takes to reduce him, III. 1. and 
entirely ruins his party, 2, 3 
Hvsrræus, tyrant of Miletus, 
prevails upon the generals of 
1 not to abandon Darius, 
then employed in a war with 
the Scythians, Il. 399- Darius 
grants hima territory in Thrace, 
where he builds a city, 400. 
that prince recalls him to court, 
401. Hyſtizus ſecretly ſupports 
the revolt of the Jonians, 406. 
he forms a conſpiracy againſt 
the government, 412. he is diſ- 
covered, ibid. he is taken by 
the Perſians, delivered up to 
Artaphernes, and put to death, 
414 character of Hyſtiæus, ibid. 


J. 
ACCHUS. See Baccuvs. 


Javvvs, high-prieſt of the Jews, 
implores the protection of God 
againſt Alexander, IV. 450, ho- 

nours paid him by that prince, 
45 1. his death, U. 1 

JaLysvs, founder of Rhodes, re- 
preſented in a painting by Pro- 
togenes, V. 247 

Tamoick verſe proper for tragedy, 

I. cix 

Jasox, tyrant of Pheræ, is de- 
clared generaliſſimo of the Theſ- 
ſalians, IV. 160. death puts a 
ſtop to his deſigus, 161 

Jason ſupplants his brother Oni- 
as, high - prieſt of the Jews, VI. 
241. he is ſupplanted himſelf 
by his brother Medelaus, 244. 
he takes Jeruſalem, and obliges 
Menelaus to retire into the cita- 
del, 248 

Jayan, or Ion, ſon of Japhet, 

father of ali the people known 
under the name of Greeks, II. 

278 


Javelins, exerciſe of the javelin, 
I. Ixxv 

Tberians, people of Aſia, ſubjected 
by Pompey, Il. 224 
Lois, animal adored by the Egyp- 
tians, + 3904 40 
IozTas of Syracuſe, tyrant of the 
Leontines,' cauſes the wife and 
mother-in-law of Dion to be 
put to death, IV. 93. the Syra- 
cuſans call in his aid againſt 
Dionyſius, and elect him their 
general, 99. he conceives the 
eſign of making himſelf maſ- 
ter of Syracuſe, ibid. and ſeifes 
great part of the city, 100, 102. 
Timoleon marches againſt him, 
and obliges him to live as a pri- 
vate perſon in the city of the 
Leontines, 111; Icetas revolts 
againſt Timoleon, who puniſhes 
him and his ſon with death, 112 


Tchneumen, animal adored in 
Egypt, I. 40 
Idolatry : Which the moſt ancient 


and moſt general, II. 247. See 
Religion, (2%, 
Tdumeans, people of ' Paleſtine : 
Hyrcanus obliges them to em- 
brace Judaiſm, VII. 2 
Jealouſy, or Envy, an incurable 
diſeaſe of the mind, V. 451. it 
ſullies the glory of the greateſt 
actions, 0655 17 
JachoxtAs, or IZOIAchtiu, 
king of Judah, is led captive to 
Babylon, II. 37. he is ſet at li- 
berty after an impriſonment 
there of thirty-ſeven years 41 
Jenoaz, king of Judza, led cap- 
tive into Egypt, where he oe, 
| | | 90 
Jenoiaxiu is placed by Nechao 
upon the throne of Judzain the 
room of his brother Jehoaz, I. 
90. he is conquered by Nebu- 
chadonoſor, II. 34. he ws 
againſt that prince, 36. his 
ak, : 7 ibid. 
Jeruſalem, city of Paleſtine, I. 
xxix. taking of that city by 
Nechao, 


Nechao, I. % it is befieged 
by Senacherib, and delivered 
miraculouſly, II. 3o. it is be- 
ſieged, and taken by Nebucho- 
donoſor, 34, 37. its fortifica- 
tions demoliſhed by that prince, 
ibid. and rebuilt by order of 
Artaxerxes, III. 24. Alexan- 
der's entrance into Jeruſalem, 
IV. 452. it is beſieged and taken 
by Ptolemy, V. 150. it is taken 
and plundered by Antiochus E- 
piphanes, VI. 248, 258. its 
temple 1s profaned, 248, 259. 
it is taken by Antiochus Sidetes, 
who cauſes its fortifications to 
be demoliſhed, 505. Pompey 
takes Jeruſalem by ſtorm, VII. 
16, Cæſar permits its walls to 
be rebuilt, which Pompey had 
cauſed to be demoliſhed, 19. 
Herod takes Jeruſalem, 22 
Jesus Cuxisr, his kingdom fore- 
told by Daniel, II. 161. con- 
traſt between the kingdoms of 
the world and the kingdom of 
Chriſt, 163, 164 
Jews, maſſacre of the Jews by 
order of Senacherib, II. 31. 
averſion of the Jews for the Sa- 
maritans, 32. Captivity of the 
Jews at Babylon, and its dura- 
tion, 34, Fc. Cyrus's edict for 
their return to Jeruſalem, 157. 
the rebuilding of their city op- 
poſed by the Samaritans, 158, 
375. Darius confirms Cyrus's 
edict in their favour, 376. his 
edi againſt the Jews revoked 
at the ſollicitation of Eſther, 207. 
the Jews are confirmed in their 
privileges by Xerxes, 442. and 
afterwards by Artaxerxes, III. 
24. Ochus carries a great num- 
ber of jews captive into Egypt, 
IV. 227. the Jews refule to 
ſubmit to Alexander, 450. they 
obtain great privileges from that 
prince, 459. they refuſe to work 
at the building. of the temple of 
Belus, . 72 
Vor. VII. 


I ND E X. 


The Jews ſettle at Alexandria 
in great numbers, V. 204. all 
thoſe who were ſlaves in Egypt 
are ſet at liberty, 319. the Jews 
ſubmit to Antiochus the Great, 
VI. 28. cruelties which they 
ſuffer from Antiochus Epiphanes, 
248, 259, 264, Cc. they gain 
great victories under Judas Mac- 
cabæus, firſt over the generals 
of that prince, then over thoſe 
of Antiochus . and over 
himſelf in perſon, 269, 274. 
277, 460, 461, 463. they make 
peace with Antiochus, 463. 
they gain new viclories over the 
generals of Demetrius Soter, 
472. they are declared friends 
and allies of the Romans, ibid. 
they build a temple in Egypt, 
478, 479. they revenge them- 
elves on the inhabitants of An- 
tioch, for the evils they had 
ſuffered from them, 485, 486, 
they renew the treaties with the 
Romans, 489, 495. they are 
ſubjected by Antiochus Sidetes, 
505. hiſtory of the Jews under 
Ariſtobulus, VII. 1. Alexander 
Jannæus, 4. Alexandra, 7. A 
riſtobulus II. 11. Hyrcanus, 17. 
Antigonus, 21. the ſovereignty 
over the Jews transferred to a 
ſtranger, 22 


Imitcon, ſon of Hanno, is ſent 


leutenant to Hannibal on his 
oing to command in Sicily, 
f. 146. he takes Agrigentum, 
147. he puts an end to the 
war by a treaty with Dio- 
nyſius, and returns to Car- 
thage, 148, IV. 14. he returns 
to Sicily at the head of an 
army, i 151, IV. 26. the 
lague ſpreads in his army, 
. 182, IV. 33. he is defeated 
by Dionyſius, ibid. he leaves 
his troops to the mercy of the 
enemy. and retires to Carthage, 
where he kills himſelf, I. 154, 


IV. 34 
Inmor- 


G g 
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ID. 
Immortality of tbe Soul. Sce 


Soul. 


ſuſpeted of having poiſoned 
that prince, V. 75 


Immortals, guards of the Perſian Iox, ſon of Xuthus, who gave 


kings fo called, II. 221 
Immunities. See Exemptions, 
Impoſts. See Tributes. or T axes. 
Is acnuvs, king of Argos, II 282 
Ixazvs, prince of the Libyans, is 

choſen king by the Egyptians, 

and ſupports their revolt againſt 
the Perſians, III. 19. he treats 
with Megabyſus, general of the 
Perſians, and ſurrenders himſelf, 
21. he is delivered to the mo- 
ther of Artaxerxes, and put to 


death, 22 
Inceſt, common amongſt the Per- 
ſians, II. 184, 256 


IrpaTHYRSUS, king of the Scy- 
thians, attacked by Darius, II. 
396. anſwer of that prince to 

Darius, who ſent to demand fire 
and water from him, ibid, 

India, region of Aſia, divided in 
two parts, I. xxx, V. 2. man- 
ners of its inhabitants, 4. ra- 
rities of that country, 5, Oc. 
hittory of the commerge with 
that country from b 
time to the preſent, I. 25. very 
ſingular diſpute between two 
Indian women after the death 
of their common huſband, V. 
183, 184. expeditions of Se- 
miramis into India, II. 17. con- 
queſt of India by Darius, 403. 
then by Alexander, V. 6 

Informers. How puniſhed in Per- 
ſha, II. 206, 307. definition of 


them by Plutarch, IV. 74. See 


Calamniators, or Falſe-accuſers. 
Tagratitade puniſned moſt ſeverely 

amongit the Perſians, II. 73 
Ix TAPRERNES, Perhan lord: His 

inſolence and puniſhment, II. 


0 
Tater:/? of money amongſt the Ro- 
mans, VII. 191 


Joi.as, ſecond ſon of Antipater, 
and cup-bearer to Alexander, is 


*- 


his name to lonia, II. 287 
Ion, favourite of Perſeus, delivers 
up that pnace's children to Oc- 
tavius, VI. 371 
JoxaTnan, Jew and Sadducee, 
brings over Hyrcanus to his fect 
from that of the Phariſees, VI. 
526, 527 

JovaTHAN, e Mac- 
cabæus, ſucceeds him in the go- 
vernment of judæa, VI. 473. 
he accepts of the high-prieſt- 
ho-d from N 7.4 and 
aids chat prince againſt Deme- 
trios Soter, 477. he undertakes 
to drive the Greeks out of the 
citadel, which they had in Je- 
ruſalem, 484, Cc. Demetrius 
Nicator orders him to attend 
him upon that affair, 484. Jo- 
nathan aids that prince agaiuſt 
the people of Antioch, 485. 
diſguſted by the ingratitude of 
Demetrius, he declares for An- 
tiochus Theos, 487. he ſuffers 
himſelf to be deceived by Try- 
phon, who puts him to death, 
487, 483 

Tenia, province of Aſia Minor, 
II. 276. from whom it takes its 
name, 287 
Io x IAN s. Revolt of the Ionians 
againſt Darius, II. 406. they 
burn the city of Sardis, 412. 
their party 1s entirely ruined, 
413. they throw off the Perſian 
yoke after the battle of Salamin, 
and unite with the Greeks from 
thenceforth, 515 
Jos gyn, ſon of Jacob, I. 67 
Josrpn, Onias's nephew, is ſent 
into Egypt to make his uncle's 
excuſe to Ptolemy, V. 400. his 
credit with Ptolemy, 401. that 
prince gives him the farm of the 
revenues of Cœloſyria and Pa- 
leſtine without ſecurity, 402 
Joszan, 


met! 
Irony at 
Is ADA. 
cour 
Is ago 
tion 
ſion 
Jscho! 
port 
tion 
nia, 
A Pei 
ile, * 
deſei 
IsuEN 
ſone 
ande 
deli\ 
IsuEN 
is ſe; 
ried 
120. 
cute. 
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Josian, ge Judah, marches 
againſt Nechao, is defeated, and 
dies of a wound received in 
battle, I. 89. 
Ir ick Ars, Atheman, is ſent to 
aid Corcyra, IV. 137. he is 
placed at the head of the 
Grecian troops in the expe- 
dition of Artaxerxes again{t 
Egypt, 189. he retires to A- 
thens where Pharnabaſus cauſes 
him to be accuſed of making 
the expedition miſcarry, 192. 
the Athenians employ him in 
the war with the allies, 2c8, 
211. he is accuſed by Chares, 
and cited to take his trial, 212. 
means which he employs for 
his defence, ibid, Sc. he re- 
eſtabliſhes Perdiccas upon the 
throne of Macedonia, 253, 
_ of Iphicrates, 208. mi- 
litary diicipline which he eſta- 

| bliſhes amongſt the troops, 209 
Iþ/us, city of Phrygia, famous for 
the vigory of Ptolemy, Cal- 
ſander, Seleucus, and Lyſima- 
chus, over Antigonus and De- 
metrius, V. 256 
Irony attributed to Socrates, III. 451 
Is bas, young Spartan; his great 
courage, | IV. 174 
Isacoras, Athenian, forms a fac- 


tion in Athens after the expul- , 


ſion of the tyrants, II. 341 
Isc hol As, Spartan, guards an im- 
portant paſs during the irrup- 
tion of the Thebans into Laco- 
nia, and diſtinguiſhes himſelf in 
a peculiar manner, IV. 149 
He, part of the city of Syracuſe; 
deſcription of it, IIt. 198 
IsuENIAs, Theban, is made pri- 
ſoner with Pelopidas, by Alex- 
ander of Pheræ, IV. 163. he is 
delivered by Epaminondas, 167 
I:Mentvs, Polemarch of Thebes, 
is ſeiſed by Leontides, and car- 
ried priſoner to the citadel, IV. 
120, he is condemned and exe- 
cuted, 122 


Is0cxaTEs, Greek orator : Ser- 
vices which he endeavoured to 
render the Athenians by his 
writings, IV. 213, 289. his 
death, 328 

IsockarEs, Greek grammarian, 
is ſent priſoner to. Rome for 
having endeavoured to juſtify 
the aſſaſſination of OQavius, 

1 474 

Nus, city of Cilicia, famous for 

Alexander's victory over Da- 


rius, IV. 401 
Iabmian, ſolemn games of Greece, 
I, Ixiii 


IrALiAxs maſſacred in Afia Mi- 
nor by order of Mithricates, 
VII. 154 

IrHoBAL, king of Tyre, when 
beſieged by Nabucodonoſor, II. 
38 

It hama, a city of Meſſenia, famous 
for the battle fought there be- 
tween the Meſſenians and Lace- 
diemonians, I. cxliv. the inha- 
bitants of that city ſubjected by 
the Lacedzmonians, cxlviii 
Iuræsæ, part of Cœloſyria, VII. 2. 
the Iturzans are obliged by 
Ariſtobulus to embrace judaiſm, 
ibid. 

Juza I. king of Mauritania, is 
conquered by Cæſar, and kills 
himſelf, I. 345 
Jura Il. ſon of the former, is led 
in Cæſar's triumph whilſt an in- 
fant, I. 346. Augultus reitores 
him the dominions of his father, 
ibid, works of learning aſcribed 
to this prince, ibid. 347 
Jupas, called Maccabzus, third 
ſon of Mattathias, is choſen 
general by his father againſt 
Antiochus Epiphanes, VI. 268. 
he gains ſeveral great victories 

. over that prince, 271, 274, 
275, 276. he. retakes the tem- 
ple, and dedicates it anew to the 
ſervice of God, 276. he gains 
new advantages over the gene- 
rals of Antiochus Eupator, and 
Gg2 over 
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over that prince in perſon, VI. Kix as. babe Duties of a 


461, 4t2. repeated vic- 
dd we judas n over 
the generals of Demetrius So- 
ter, 462, 472. he dies in battle 
fighting glonouſly, 


47 5 
Juda, region of Syria, called alſo 


Paleſtine, I. xxi x 


ſupiTH, jeweſs: Her courage 


and boldneſs, II. 52 


JucurTHa, Maſiniſſa's grand- 


ſon, is adopted by Micipſa, and 
aſſociated with the other chil- 
dren of that prince, I. 338. he 
ſeiſes the kingdom of Numidia, 
and puts one of the two princes 
his brothers by adoption to 
death, ibid. he attacks the ſe- 
cond with open force, 339. be- 
ſieges him in Cirtha, 340. the 
Romans declare war _ 
him, ibid. Jugurtha fruſtrates 
their efforts ſeveral times by 
bribes, ibid. 341. the Romans 
ſend Metellus firſt, and then 
Marius, againſt him, who both 
gain many advantages over him, 
342, 343, Cc. Jugurtha has 
recourſe to Bocchus his father- 
in- law, who gives him up to the 
Romans, 344. he is led in tri- 
vmph, 345. and afterwards 
thrown into a deep dungeon, 
where he periſhes 1 


ibid. c 


Jorius is ſent deputy by the Ro- 


mans into Achaia, to appeaſe 
the troubles there, VI. 425 


Jux1vs, conſul, is defeated at ſea 


by the Carthaginians, I. 194 


Juſtice, the ſupreme of virtues, 


IV. 121. and the principal ſup- 
port of regal authority, III. 372 


JuvenTivs TuALNA (P.) Roman 


prætor, marches againſt An- 
driſcus VI. 422. he is killed 
in a battle. ibid. 
8 Kk. 
INGDOMS : Origin and pro- 
greſs of Kingdoms from their 
fckt inſtitution, I. xxil 


King, III. 82, 503, IV. 187, 
V. 28, 173. qualities eſſential 
in a prince; ſincerity, truth, 
and faith to engagements, III. 
74, 80, V. 54. 9 in 
rue 399, V. 
273. VII, 94. to know how to 
own faults when they happen to 
commit them, II. 447. to ac- 
quire the affection of ſubjects, 
V. 202, 274, 386, 421, 450, 
88. to favour arts and ſciences, 
II. 96, 121, to make com- 
merce flouriſh in his kingdom, 
V. 401. not to harbour envy 
and jealouſy, nor open his heart 
to flattery, I. 292, II. 444, 
UL. 25, V. 49. in what a prince 
ought to endeavour todiſtinguiſh 
himſelf from his ſubjects, II. 
169, 171. noble uſe which he 
ought to make of his riches, V. 
336, Oc. a prince is the ſword 
and ſhield of his dominions, II. 
217. the knowledge of the heart 
of man 1s of great importance 
to a prince, IV. 374. tempe- 
rance is a very eſtimable virtue 
in a king, IV. 187. vices odi- 
ous in a prince, 558, difference 
between a king and a tyrant, 
lil. 12, . 2, VII. 105 


L. 
ABDULON : Fort ſituated in 
the neighbourhood of Syra- 
cuſe, III. 199 


LAaBOROSOARCHOD aſcends the 


throne of Aſſyria, and is killed 
ſoon after, it. 42. bad inclina- 
tions and cruelty of that prince · 

ibid. and 101 


LABVYNIT. See BALTAZAR, Or 


BELISHAEZZZAR. 


Labyrinth of Egypt: Deſcription 


of it, I. 9 


LACEDA®MON, or Sparia, city of 


Peloponneſus, capital of La- 
conia, LACED A MONIANS or 
SPARTANS, II. 274 
Kings 


+ 


_ cedzmonigns 
8 cxln. defeat of the Lacedzmo- 


* * 


Kings of Lacedzmonia, II. 
284. the Hericlidz ſeiſe Lace- 
demon, where two brothers, 
Euryſthenes and Procles, reign 
Joiptly, 285. the crown remains 
in thoſe two families, ibid. the 


- Lacedzmonians take Elos, and 


reduce the inhabitants of that 
city to the condition of flaves 
under the nanfes of Helots, I. 


exxxviii. Lycurgus, legiſlator of - 
between the 


Sparta, cxl. 
Lacedæmonians and Argives, 
cxli, firſt war between the La- 
and Meſſenians, 


nians near Ithoma, exlv. they 


take and deſtroy Ithoma, and 


= peace to the Meſſenians, 
xIviii. ſecond-war of the Lace- 


| dzmonians and Meſſenians,ibid. 


the Lacedzmonians are defeat- 
ed, cl. they demand a general 
of the Athenians, wnogive them 
Tyrtzus, by profeſſion a poet, 
eli. by his. verſes he inſpires 
them with Eourage, and occa- 
ſions their gaining a great vic- 
tory, clii. the Lacedzmonians 
ſubject the Meſſenians, and re- 
duce them to the condition of 
Helots, ibid. 
The Lacedzmonians deliver 
Athens from the tyranny of the 
Piſiſtratides, II. 339. they un- 
dertake to re- inſtate Hippias, ſon 
of Piſiſtratus, but ineffectually, 
41, 416. Darius ſends to 
parta, to demand its ſubmiſ- 
ſion, 422. the Spartans put his 
heralds to death, 423. a ridi- 
culous ſuperſtition prevents the 
Lacedzmonians from having a 
ſhare in the battle of Marathon, 
425, 431. the honour of com- 
manding the Greeks is decreed 
ro them, 469. three hundred 
Spartans diſpute the paſs of 
hermopyle with Xerxes, 472. 
battle of Salamin, in which the 
Lacedzmonians have a great 


a IN O X. 


ſhare, 484, Cc. honours which 
they render Themiſtocles after 
that battle, 492. the Lacede- 
monians, in conjunction with 
the Athenians, cut the army of 
the Perſians in pieces at the bat- 
tle of Platza, 501, 502. they 
defeat the Perfian fleet at the 
ſame time near Mycale, 513. 
they are for preventing the A- 
thenians from rebuilding the 
walls of their city, 519. the 
haughtineſs of Pauſanias occa- 
ſions their loſing the command, 
525, they ſend deputies to A- 


thens, to accuſe Themiſtocles 


as an accomplice in Pauſanias's 
conſpiracy, 531 
Earthquake at Sparta, III. 
6. ſedition of the Helots, ibid. 
eeds of diviſion between Spar- 
ta and Athens, 37. peace is re- 
eſtabliſned between the two 
ſtates, 39. jealouſy and diffe- 
rences between the Lacedæmo- 
nians and Athenians, 5 3. treat 
of peace for thirty years, 56. 
new cauſes of complaint and 
diſſenſion, ibid. open rupture 
between Sparta and Athens, 64, 
Peloponneſian war, 99, Oc. 
allies of the Lacedzmonians in 
that war, 100. they ravage At- 
tica, 104. Lacedzmon has re- 
courſe to the Perſians, 116. its 
deputies are ſeiſed by the A- 
thenians, carried to Athens, and 
put to death, 117. Platza be- 
ſieged and taken by the Lace- 


dæmonians, 124, 137. they a- 


bandon Attica to retake Pylos 


from the Athenians, 139. they 
are defeated at ſea, ibid. Lace- 
dzmonians ſhut up in the iſland 
of Sphacteria, ibid. they ſur- 
render at diſcretion, 145. Ex- 
peditions of the rye © Aire 
ans into Thrace, 154. they take 
Amphipolis, 155- truce of a 
year between Sparta and A- 
thens, 157. victory of the La- 
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IN DE X. 


cedæmonians over the Atheni- 
ans near Amphipolis, III. 160. 
treaty of peace between the two 
ſtates for fifty years, 163 
The war renewed between 

Sparta and Athens, III. 171. 
the Lacedæmonians give Alci- 
biades refuge, 196. by his ad- 
vice they ſend Gylippus to the 
aid of Syracuſe, and fortify 
Decelia in Attica, 203, 213% 


the Lacedzmonians conclude-a « 


treaty with Perſia, 252, their 


fleet is beaten by the Athenians © 
near Cyzicum, 258. they ap- 
point Lyſander admiral, 265. 


they beat the Athenian fleet 
near Epheſus, 268. Callicrati- 
das ſucceeds Ly fander, 270. de- 
feat of the Lacedæmonians near 
the Arginuſæe, 273, Sc. they 
gain a famous victory over the 


Athenians near Egoſpotamos, 


286. they take Athens, 290. 
and change the form of its go- 
vernment, 291. decree of Spar- 
ta concerning the uſe of the 
money which Lyſander cauſes 
to be carried thither, 292. baſe 
conduct of the Lacedæmonians 
in reſpe& to Syracuſe, IV. 17. 
infamous means which they uſe 
for ridding themſelves of Alci- 
biades, III. 301. inhumanity 
of the Lacedemonians to the 
Athenians, who fled to avoid 
the violence of the thirty ty- 
rants, 307, Cc. 

The Lacedzmonians furniſh 
Cyrus the Younger with troops 
againſt his brother Artaxerxes, 
III. 318. they chaſtiſe the inſo- 
lence of the inhabitants of Elis, 
367. they undertake, with A- 
geſilaus at the head of them, to 
re · inſtate the ancient liberty of 
the Greeks of Aſia, 373. expe- 
ditions of the Lacedæmonians 
in Aſia, 380. Sparta appoints 
Age flaus generaliſimo by ſea 
and land, 384. league againſt 
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the Lacedzmonians, 388. they 


gain a great vitory near Ne- 
mæa, 393» 394. their fleet is 
defeated + avi Foy 
395+ battle gained *bythe La- 
cedæmonians at Coronea,” 397. 


they conclude a ſhamefuLpeace + 


for the Gregks with the Perſi- 
ans, 403.they declare war with 


the Olynthians#VV. 118. they 


ſeiſe the citfidel of Thebeg by 
fraud and*vigence, 120. they 


receive the Olynthians into the 


number of théir allies, 122 

Proſperity of Sparta, IV. 122 
the Lacedæmonians are reduced 
to quit the citadel of Thebes, 


132. they form n SneffeQual 


enterpriſe againſt he Pingeus, 
* 134: they are dgfeated near Tæ- 


gyra, 138. they deglare war 
againſt the Thebans, 130. they 
are defeated and put to flight at 
Leuctra, 143, Sc. the Thebans 


ravage their country, and ad- 


vance tos the gates of Sparta, 
149, 151. ef OE 4 pag 
implore aid of the Athenians, 


155. Sparta beſieged dy Epa- 


minondas 173. battle of Man- 
tinza, in which the Lacede- 
monians are defeated, 175. the 
I acedzmonians ſend aid to Ta- 
chos, who had revolted again: 
the Perſians, 193. enterpriſe of 
the Lacedzmonians againſt Me- 
galopolis, 216, they. revolt a- 
gainſt the Macedonians, 514. 
they are defeated by Antipater, 
515. Alexander pardons them, 


b 31 

Sparta beſieged by Pyrrhus, 
V. 353. courage of the Spartan 
women during that ſiege, ibid. 
354, 355 hiſtory of, the Lace- 
dæmonians in the reign of Agis, 
424 ard in that of Cleomenes, 
444. Sparta falls into the hand- 
of Aniigonys Doſon, 474. ſe- 


dition in Sparta appeaſed by Phi- 
lip, 507. Sparta joins the Æto- 


lians 


4 , -* 


Ni EX, 


3 n 
Hans againſt... that prince, V, 
513. ſeveral actions between 
the Lacedzmonians and . 
53086 . Sparta joins with the 
toll ans in the treaty with the 


Romans, 553. Machanidas be- 


comes tyrant of Sparta, ibid, 
theLacedzmonians defeated by 
Philopœmen neay, Mantnza, 
582. Nabis @cceeds Machani- 
das, 589. his cngel treatment of 
the Lacedzmgnians, ibid. 5go, 


VI. 69. Quintius Flamininug® 


the decline of Sparta, 498. dif- 
ferent kinds of troops of which 
the Lacedzmonians armies were 
compoſed, 542. manner in 
which the Lacedzmonians pre- 
pared for battle, II. 472. mili- 
tary - diſcipline of Sparta, IV, 
147. navy of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, II. 419 
Lacaarts, Theban, commands 
a detachment of the army of 
Ochus in that prince's expedi- 
tion againſt Egypt, IV. 228. 


beſieges Sparta, 73. enterpriſeg he forms the ſiege of Peluſ um, 


of the 4 againſt Sparta, 
94, that cigy enters into the 


Achzan league, 95, the Spar- ſus, 


and takes it, ibid. 


Lat᷑onia, province of Peloponne- 


II. 274 


tans ly treated by their Lada, a ſmall iſland over-againſt 
exiles, 153, 154. war betweens, Miletus, | 


þ | 
the n and Achæ- 
ans, 424. zue Romans ſeparate 


| ibid. 423. 
Character and government ef 
Sparta, II. 292, 307, III. 490. 
laws inſtituted oP ycurgus 
formed ugh thoſe” of Crete, 
II. 292, III. 499. ſenate, II. 
294. III. 491. diſtribution of 
lands, II. 295. loye of povegty, 
III. 495. gold and filver money 
baniſhed Sparta, II. 296, 308. 
publick meals, 297. -+ 14.7 Fn 
of children, 299, 311. barba- 
rous cruelty in reſpect to them, 
314, 315. obedience to which 
they were accuſtomed, 312, 
III. 494. reſpect which they 
were obliged to have for age, 
II. 313. patience and fortitude 
of the Lacedzmonian youth, 
301. profeſſion and exerciſe of 
the Lacedæmonians, 303. ex- 
ceſſive leiſure in which they 
lived, 316. cruelty of the La- 
cedæmonians in reſpe& to the 
Helot, 317. chaſtity and mo- 
deſty abſolutely neglected at 
Sparta, ibid. common charac- 
ter of the Lacedæmonians and 


Athenians, III. 559. cauſes of 


Spart ki the Achæan league, 


_ II. 413 

Ladies : Plutarch compoſed a trea- 
tiſe to prove the induſtry and 
capacity of the ladies, II. 454» 
happy ſimplicity of the ladies 
of antiquity, IV. 495 
Lats, famous courtezan, III. 196 
Laus, king of Thebes, his miſ- 
fortunes, II. 284 
Lake of Meœris, I. 10 
Lamacnvs is appointed general 
with Nicias and Alcibiades in 
the expedition of the Atheni- 
ans againſt Sicily, III. 179. bis 
poverty makes him contempti- 
le to the troops, 195. he is 
killed at the fiege of Syracuſe, 

| 208 
Lamta, courteſan to Demetrius : 
Her enormous expences, V. 
254. pleaſantry of a comick 
poet in reſpect to her, ibid. 
Lamia, city of Theſſaly, famous 
for the victory of the Athenians 
over Antipater, V. 121 
Lands : Diſtribution of them in- 
ſtituted by Lycorgus at Sparta, 
II. 295. reflection upon that 
partition, 308 
Laopice, wife of Antiochus The- 
os, is repudiated by that prince, 
V. 377. Antiochus takes her 
again, 387. ſhe cauſes him to 
884 be 


1 
be poiſoned, V. 387. and Se- 
leucus Callinicus to be declared 
king in his ſtcad, 388, ſhe 
caules Berenice and her ſon to 
be put to death, ibid. Ptolemy 
puts her to death, 390 

Laopice, daughter of Mithri- 
dates king of Pontus, marries 
Antiochus the Great, V. 482 

Lappice, ſiſter of Demetrius So- 
ter, and widow of Perſeus king 


of Macedonia, is put to death , 
by Ammonius, favourite of A- III. 93. e 


VI 480 Leer, firſt ki 
Laopice, widow of Ariarathes:, 


lexander Bala, 


VI. acts as regent during the 


minority of ſix princes her chil-® 
dren, VI. 503, VII. 68. the _ 


"al * 3 * 
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Laws, Origin and inſtitution of | 


laws, 1. 28. laws of the Egyp- 
tians, 31. laws of Crete, it. 
499. laws of Sparti, II. 292. 
laws of Athens « 


22 
a * Exerciſe amongſt whe 


reeks, | Ixxv 
Legion Roman ; ſoldiers of which 
it was confpoſed, I. 248 


Legiſlators, famous ones of anti- 
quity ; Dra®, II. 319. Salon, 
20. Lycurgu$Þ292, Charondas, 


of A 
„nia, * II. 284 
LenTiscvus, ſon of Prolemy, is 
taken priſoner by Demetrius, 
and ſent back tov father by 


poiſons five of them, and pre that prince, V. 2 


ares to do the ſame by theſixth, 


ibid. ſhe is put to death by the 


people, ibid. 


Laopice, ſiſter of Mithridates 


Eupator, marries firſt Ariara- 


thes VII. king of Cappadocia, :* 


and afterwards Nicomedes kin 
of Bithynia, VII. 68, 69. part 
which he makes her act at 
Rome before the ſenate, % 
147, 1 
LaomeDoN, one of Alexander's 
captains: Provinces which fell 
to him after that prince's death, 
V. 112. he is diſpoſſeſſed of 
them by Nicanor, who takes 
him priſoner, 149 
Laranda, city of Piſidia, revolts 
againſt Perdiccas, V. 138, 139. 
tragical end of that city, ibid. 
Lariſſa, city of Theſſaly, II. 275 
LasTHENEsS, chief magiſtrate of 
Olynthus, puts that city into the 
hands of Philip, IV. 285 
LasTrHenes, of Crete, ſupplies 
Demetrius Nicator with troops 
tor aſcending the throne of Sy- 
ria, VI. 480. his bad conduct 
makes that piince commit many 


faults, 483 
LaThyYEtus, See PTrOLEMY LA- 
TUYRUS, 


4 


2 
LenTvuLvs is ſegt to Thebes by 


ver —— 

* with Perſeus VI. 311 
LexrvLvs; eFtſul, 4s FO ua, to 
re-inſtate Ptolemy Auletes upon 
the china, V 
is prey ented fromexecuting that 
- commiſſion by a pretended ora- 
cle of the Sybils, 241 
Iron, Coriathian, defends the ci- 
tadel of Syracuſe againſt Icetas 
and the Carthaginians, IV. 107 
Lzox,, Athenian, is ſent deputy 
with Timagoras to the court of 
Perſia, «nd accuſes his colleague 

at his return, IV. 159 
LroxArus, one of. Alexander's 
captains: Provinces that fell to 
him after that prince's death, 
V. 112, he marches to the aid 

of Antipater beſieged in Lamia, 
121. he is killed in battle, ibid. 
Leox1Das, governor of Alexan- 
der, IV. 354 
LON IDs I. king of Sparta, de- 
fends the paſs of Thermopylz 
with unparallelled bravery a- 

| 20 the innumerable army of 
erxes, II. 470. he is killed 
there, 474. the Lacedzmoni- 


the nn CY haye. an eye 
lu 


ring the war 


ans 


4 239," 240. he 


; 


nument, a II. 475 
Leonipas II. reigns at Sparta 
jointly witn Agis, V. 424. he 
oppoſes the deſigns of that 
prince, 431. he is diveſted of 
the ſovereignty, 433. he eſcapes 
to Tzgea, 434- he is recalled, 
and replaced upon the throne, 
437. he lays ſnares for Agis, 
439. and puts him to death, 
441, 442. he obliges the wife 


of that prince to marry his ſon 


Cleomenes, 443. death of Le- 
onidas, 445+ his character, 425 
LeonT1 — Thebes, 
puts the eĩtadel of that place in- 
to the hands of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, IV. 119. he impriſons 
Iſmenius, who was his oppo- 
nent, 120. he ſends perſons to 
Athens to aſſaſſinate the princi- 
pal exiles, 125. Pelopidas, at 
the head of the conſpirators, 
kills him, 131 
LeoxnTiun, city of Sicily, III. 
1 276 

Lroxrius, Philip's general, in- 
ſults Aratus groſsly at a feaſt, 
V. 530. he is ſecurity for the 
fine laid on Megaleas upon the 
ſame account, ibid. Philip takes 
the command of his troops from 
him, and puts him to death, 
55 34, Sc. 

LeosTHENEs, Athenian, informs 
Athens of Alexander's death, 
and animates them to throw oft 
the Macedonian yoke, V. 117. 
he is placed at the head of the 
Greeks allied againſt Antipater, 
ibid. 118. his glorious exploits, 
120, he receives a wound at the 
fiege of Lamia, 121. and dies 
ſoon after. 122 
LeoTYCHlDpes, king of Lacedæ- 
monia, in conjunction with 
Xanthippus the Athenian, gains 

a famous victory over the Per- 
ſians near Mycale, II. 513 


ITN PD E X. 


ans erect him a magnificent mo- LzorYcHipes, ſon of Timza, 


wife of Agis, paſſes for the ſon 
of Alcibiades, and for that rea- 
ſon is excluded the throne, III. 

| 197, 368 

LzyTinus, brother of Dionyſus, 
is put to flight by the Carthagi- 
nians, with the fleet under his 
command, IV. 28. he is ba- 
niſhed, 45. and ſoon after re - 
called, ibid. he kills Calippus, 

» Dion's murtherer, 92. he ſur- 
renders himſelf to Timoleon, 

© who ſends him to Corinth, 111 


'LeeTinvus, Syrian, kills OQavius 


the Roman ambaſſador, VI. 469. 
Demetrius delivers him up to 
the ſenate, 474 
EPTINUS, Syracuſan, Hiero's 
father-in-law, VII. 80 
Leſbos, iſland of Greece, Il. 276. 
revolt of that iſland againft the 
Athenians, III. 125. the Athe 
nians reduce it to its former 
obedience, 130, c. 
Letters. Inventionof letters brought 
into Greece by Cadmus, I. 74 
Levcox, king in the Boſphorus; 
mutual generoſity between that 
prince and the Athenians, IV. 
247 

Leuctra, ſmall town of Bcootia, 
famous for the victory of the 
Thebans over the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, IV. 143, &c. 
Levinvs, Roman conſul, defeat- 
ed by Pyrrhus, V. 330 
Levixus (M. Yalerius) is ſent in- 
to Greece and Macedonia in 
quality of prætor, to oppoſe the 
enterpriſes of Philip, V. 549. 
enemies he excites againſt that 
prince, ibid. Sc. 
LevTYCHiDzs is elected king of 
Sparta in the room of Demara- 
tus, II. 432 


LewẽIs XV. king of France. Glo- 
rious teſtimony which thatprince 
renders the French nation, VI. 

: $59, Sc. 
Libra. 


LN D1E% 


Library. Famous libraries of an- Lotws, an Egyptian plant of which 


tiquity; at Alexandria, I. 27, 
V. 286, 287. at Athens, II. 
36. at Pergamus, VI. 408 
Libya, part of Africa, VI. 545. 
war of Libya, or of the merce. 
naries, I. 199 
Licixivs, conſul, is ſent into 
Macedonia againſt Perſcus, VI. 
303, 311. he encamps near the 
river Peneus, 316, he is defeat- 
ed in a battle, 319, &c. and 
afterwards gains tome advantage 
over Perſeus," * 326 
Licinivs (C.) the conſul's bro- 
ther, commands the Italian ca- 


they made bread, I. 57 


Lowe. Care of the ancients to a- 


void admitting any thing into 
their — poems relating 
to love, I. cvii. force of which 
that paſſion is capable, V. 137, 
& 


C, 
Conjugal love. Model of it, 
V. 439 


Lucius, prætor, commands 


the Roman fleet ſent againſt 
Perſeus, VI. 311. he beſieges 
Haliartus, a city of Bœotia, and 
takes and demoliſhes it entirely, 

326 


valry in his brother's army, VI. Lucultuvs commands the Ro- 


18 

Light-houſe of Alexandria, I. 265 
LicoRas, one of the generals of 
Antiochus the Great, makes 
that prince maſter of the city of 
Sardis, 
Liguria, province of Italy, VI. 
413. its inhabitants ſubjected ta 
the Marſeillians by the Romans, 
ibid. 

Lil;beum, city of Sicily, beſieged 
by the Romans, I; — 
Lines of circumvallation and con- 
travallation amongſt the anci- 
ents, III. 123 
Lioxess, LogNA or LEON A, 
name of a courteſan. Statue 
erected in honour of her by the 
Athenians, II. 340 
Lifſus, city of Illyria: Siege and 
taking of that city by Philip, 

; V. 549 

Livius, conſul, is ſent into Ciſal- 
pine Gaul, to oppoſe the en- 
trance of Afdrubal into Italy, 
1. 262. he defeats that general 
in a great battle, 284, &c. 
Loans, Law concerning them a— 
mong the Egyptians, I. 32, 
79. in what manner ſuch as 
lived upon borrowing were con- 
ſidered amongſt the Perſians, 
II. 207 


V. coo + 


man fleet ſent againſt Mithri- 
dates, and gains two great vic- 
tories over that prince, VII, 
168. he is elected conſul, and 
charged with the war againſt 
Mithridates, 181. he obliges 
that prince ta raiſe the ſiege of 
Cyzicum, 183. and defeats his 
troops, 184. he gains a com- 
plete victory over him, 187, 
and obliges him to take refuge 
with Tigranes king of Armenia, 


189. hedends an ambaſſador to 


demand Mithiidates, 190. he 
regulates the affairs of Aſia, 
ibid. &c. he declares war a- 
gainſt Tigranes, 192. And 
marches againſt him, 195. he 
beſieges Jigranocerta, 196. he 


gains a great victory over Ti- 


granes, 201. and takes Tigra- 
nocerta, 202. he gains a ſecond 
victory over the joint forces of 
Mithridatos and Tigranes, 208. 
his army refuſes to obey him, 
209, 211. Pompey is ſent to 
command in his ſtead, 213. 
Lucullus returns to Rome and 
receives the honour of a tri- 
umph, 218. his character, 212. 
means which he uſed for ac- 
quiring the knowledge of the 
art of war, 168 


Lufs- 


* 


» 
| os * 
* Iyftania, part of the ancient 
Spain, 4 * 0 * J. 4 

LuFaTtus, ſul, defeats' 
b lebt ofthe- Carthaginians, and 
puts an end by that victory to 
the fff Punick war, I. 195, Ce. 
Luxury. Fatal effecis of luxury 
amongſt the ancient, II. 260. 
c. almoſt alo ys attended with 
the ruin of fas; 261, II. 390, 
nn. 3 III. 96 
Lycip as, Athenimh, is 
the propoſal 


1 N D 


far having Idia, country of 
gf Mardonius * & , 


TE DE 


oracle, and dies voluntarily by 
abſtaining from food, 305. re- 
flexions/upon Lycurgus's death, 

G te ibid / c. 
Lreunaous, Spartan, cortupts the 
 Ephori, and cauſes himielf to 
de elected king of Sparta, V. 
13. Chilo's attempt againſt 
him, 519. Lycurgus flies into 
Etolia to eſeapo the Ephori, 
and is ſoon after recalled; 537 
Aſia Minor, I. 
xxix. king Lydia, II. 57. 


Py 


heard, II. 498.“ he is ſtaged, itiis ſubjected by Cyrus, 120. 


Y i #4 F# af A ibid. 
 Lycia, Sroviiceef Aſia Minor, I. 
1 xxxi. iti declared free by che 
Romans, 9 & VI. 337, 345 
Lycigeus, dgputy from the Mare! 


the Lacegzmgntans in Phi Ps 
paſtyg ig LY AS? 
Ly crscvs;#toliag; is acegfedof 
having treated thaſe wich great 
cruelty, who would nt eſpouſe 
the Komans Rain vs, VI. 
396. Pe acquiis him, 


ann 97 
Ly copy Athegian, commander of 
the Gtecian troops in the arty , 
if Piſuthnes, is brought into 
the views. of Tiſſaphernes, 
whom he joins, III. 150 
LycoarTA8s, Polybius's father, is 
ſent ambaſſador by the Achæaus 
to Ptolemy Epiphanes, VI. 168, 
189. he is elected general of 
the Achæans, and avenges Phi- 
lopœmen's death, 189. he is 
deputed a ſecond time to Pto- 
lemy, 200 
Lycu&cvs,ſfon of Eunomus, king 
of Sparta,. governs the kingdom 
as guardian to Charilaus his ne- 
phew, II. 92. he endeavours 


to reform the government of 


Sparta, and makes deyeral yoy- 
ages, Wich that view. 293; on 
his return he changes the form 
of ther government, ibid. Ge. 
he goes to Delphi to conſult the 


hanians, ſendeagours to engage - 


„ the manner in which the Lydi- 


uns contracted alliances. 54 
Hing. How much abhorred a- 
mongſt che Perũans, II. 207 
fvxceus, king of Argos, II. 282 
LYNCESTES ALEXANDER is con- 
victed of a conſpiracy againſt 
Alexander the Great, and put 
„to death, N IV. 531 
Lysax nA, Ptolemy's daughter, 


marries Agathocles fon of Lyli- 


machus, V. 304. after the mur- 
ther of her huſpand ſhe retires 
to Seleucus, and engages him 
- to make war againit Ly ſima- 
chus, ibid. 
Lysax bk is appointed admiral 
by the Lacedæmonians, III. 
2059. he becomes very powerful 
with Cyrus the Younger, 267. 
he beats the Athenian 15 near 
Epheſus, 268. his envy of Cal- 
licratidas 1ent to ſucceed him, 
271. he commands the fleet of 
the Lacedzmonians a fecond 
time, 282. and gains a famous 
victory over the Athenians at 
A goipotamos, 284, Sc. he 
takes Athens, 289, &c. and 
entirely changes the form of the 
government, 251. he returns to 
Sparta, and tends thither before 


bun a/ithe gold and ſilver taken 


from the enemy, ibid. he is ſent 


to Athens to re-eſtabliſn the 


thirty tyrants, 308. he ſtrangely 
abuſes his power, 311. he ſuf- 
fers 


LN DEX. 
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„ 


fers the Grecian cities in Aſia Lys1as, one of the Athenian ge⸗ 


Minor to conſecrate altars to 
him, III. 312. upon the com- 
plaint of Pharnabaſus he is re- 
called to Sparta, * Lyſander 
accompanies Ageſilaus into Aſia, 
373. he quarrels with him, 376. 
and returns to Sparta, ibid. his 
ambitious deſigus for changing 
the ſucceſſion to the throne, 377. 
he is killed before Haliartus, 


which he was going to beſiege, 


390. ſome time after his death, 1 
the plot he had formed againſt Lysretzs commands the Atbenian 


nerals, who defeated the Lace - 
dæmonians near the iſlands Ar- 
ginuſz, and at his return was 
condemned to die, III. 274, 280 


Lys1as of Syracuſe, Greek ora- 


tor, goes to ſettle at Thurium 
VI. 92. he raiſes five hundred 


men to aid the Athenians againſt 


the tyrants, 5 he carries So- 
cratesa viſcor e for his defence, 


457. character of Lyſias's ſtyle, 
" ibid. 


the two kings is diſcovered, army at Cheronza, and is de- 
| 400. Lyſander's character, 252, feated by Philip, IV 
391, Co L 


LyY$SANDER is elected one of the 


Ephori at —_— by the favour” 


of Apis, V. 429. he endea- 
vours to make the people re- 
ceive the ordinances of that ex- 
cellent young king, ibid. 430 


Lys1aDEs, tyrant of Megalopo- * 


lis, renounces his 33 upon 
the remonſtrances of Aratus, and 
makes his city enter into the 
Achæan league, V. 423+ the 
Achzans make him their cap- 
tain-general three times ſucceſ- 
fively, and then expel him, ibid. 
he is killed in battle, 47 
Lys1as, kinſman of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 1s made governor 


by that prince of part of his 


dominions, and præceptor to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, VI. 271. 
Antiochus gives him the com- 
mand of the army _ the 
Jews, ibid. he is defeated b 

Judas Maccabzus, 277. he poſ- 
ſetles himſelf of the regency 
during the minority of Antio- 
chus Eupator, 458. the govern- 
ment of Cceloſyria and Paleſtine 
is given to him, 459. he is de- 
feared by Judas Maccabzus, 
461. he makes peace with the 
Jews, 463. he 1s delivered up 
to Demetrius Soter, who puts, 
him to deatb, 471 


ON 


ymachia, a city 9 Trace, Ve 


LyY$SIMACHUS, 


? * 
62 


Lysiuacuus, one of Alexander's 
captains, is expoſed by order of 
that prince to a furious. lion that 


he kills, VI. 564. provinces 
which fell to him after Alexan- 


der's death, V. 112. he enters 


into a league with Ptolemy Se- 


leucus and Caſſander, againſt 


Antigonus, 194 Areaty of peace 
between thoſe princes, which is 


immediately broken, 207. Ly- 


fimachus, Ptolemy, Caſſander 
and Seleucus, againſt Antigonus 
and Demetrius, 254, 255. they 
divide Alexander's empire a- 
mongſt them, 258. alliance of 
Lyſimachus with Ptolemy, 262. 
he takes Macedonia from De- 
metrius, 272. and divides it 
with Pyrrhus, 275. he obliges 
Pyrrhus ſoon after to quit it, 
276. he marches againſt Seleu- 
cus, * him battle, and is 
, 


kille 47 
ſon of Ariſtides, 


his poverty, V. 246 


Lrstuachus, Alexander's præ- 


ceptor, accompanies that prince 
in his expeditions, IV. 439 


Lyſimelia, a marſh near Syffcuſe, 


VI. 199 


Lyſiſtrata, comedy of Ariſtopha- 


nes; extract from it, I. exiii 
MAC 


. 4 M. «4 

Ac. 8. Martyrdom 
| M of them, VI. 264, &c. 
Macedonia, MactDonians. Ma- 
cedonia, kingdom of Greece, 
II. 275. origin of the Macedo- 
nians, 279. commencement of 
their empire, 286. kings of 
Macedonia before Philip, IV. 


252, reign of Philip, 255. and 
hi ſon ; \ <a 18g 362. 


Macedonia: Caſſandar, «258. 
Philip bis ſon, 265. Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, 270. Þy 

Lyſim 


Ptolemy Ceraunus, 308.” 


x- Maco, Carthaginian general, is 
ander's ſucceſſors who * in 


rrhus, 272. 
„ 270. Seleucus, 307. 
So- 


INDE X. 


lopator, is put to death by his 
—— SY V. 492 


Mac employed in the divine 


worſhip of the Perſians, II. 251. 
their religion, 253 


Magiſtrate. Duty of a magiſtrate, 


VII. 141, 142 


Magneſia, city of Caria in Aſia 


Minor, I. xxix. Artaxerxes 
gives the revenues of that city 
to Themiſtocles for his _ 

| II. 7 


ſent into Sicily to make war a- 
gainſt Dionyſius the Elder, IV. 


27. after various efforts he con- 


cludes a peace with that tyrant, 


5. he loſes a great battle, and 
is killed in it, I, 154 


ſthenes, 313. Antigonus Gona- Maco, the former's ſon, com- 


tas, 318. Demetrius, ſon of 
Antigonus, 395. 
Doſon, 402. Philip, ion of 
Demetrius, 474. Perſeus, VI. 
234+ Macedonia is declared free 


2 ed ea 


ſome time 1 
province of the Roman empire, 
Macnyanipas becomes tyrant of 
Sparta, V. 554, he endeavours 
to ſubject Peloponneſus, 582. 
Philopœmen marches againſt 


him, ibid. Machanidas is de- Maco, Carthaginian general, iz 


feated and killed in battle, 58 Fo 
8 
MapaTass, governor of ihe 
country of the Uxii for Darius, 
refuſes to ſurrender to Alexan- 


423 


mands the army of the Cartha- 


Antigonus © - ginians in Sicily, and gains a 
a mo victory over Dionyſius the 
? 


Ider, I. 155. the Carthagini- 


ans place him at the head of 


their troops in Sicily againſt 
Dionyſius the Younger, 157, 
IV. 107. he ſhamefully aban- 
ons the conqueſt of Sicily, 1. 


157, IV. 108. he returns to 


Carthage, and kills himſelf 
. throu 


deſpair, I. 158, IV. 
109 


placed at the head of the fleet 
ſent to aid the Romans againſt 
Pyrrhus, I. 172, he goes to 
Pyrrhus in order to ſound his 
deſigns in reſpect to Sicily, 173 


der, IV. 496. that prince ſub- Maco, Hannibal's brother, car- 


dues and forgives him, ibid. 
Macas, governor of Cyrenaica 
and Libya, revolts againſt Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, and cauſes 


himſelf to be declared king of Maco, Carthaginian 


thoſe provinces, V. 368. he 
cauſes overtures of accommo- 


ries the news of that general's 
victory over the Romans at the 
battle of Cannz to Carthage, 


1. 253 

eneral, 13 
taken priſoner in Srdioia, « 
258, 259 


dation to be made to that Macosa, city of India, beſieged 


prince and dies during the ne- 
gociation, 


and taken by Alexander, V.8 


374 MaHarBaL, Carthapinian officer, 


Mas as, brother of Ptolemy Phi- endeavours to perſuade * 


——U— ——— —ä—m4᷑46—ÿ Cann 


4 N 
bal to march directly to Rome 
after the battle of Cannæ, I. 


252 
Mauoukr. Vulgar report con- 
cerning his tomb. V. 383 


Maul, a 7 of India; their 
war with Alexander, V. 33. 
they ſubmit to chat prince, 38 

MamMEeRTiNEsS, people originally 
of Italy; they ſeiſe Meſſina, 
city of Sicily, kg. they are 

- defeated by Pyrrhas, V. 3458. 

a diviſion ariſes amongſt them, 
which occaſions the firit Punick 

war. 1. 176, VII., 82 

Man. Wherein the ſcience. 0 
knowing mankind conſiſts, III. 


340. men are the {ame in all, 


ages, # bail: $48 
MaxasSEH, king of Judah, is 
ut in chains by the generals of 


ſarhaddon, and carried captive , 


to Babylon, II 32. be obtaigs 
his liberty, and returns to Jexp- 
ſalem, ibid. 


Max cixus (L.) the conſul Piſo's 
lieutenant, engages. raſhly in a 


poſt, from whence Scipio hap- 


pily extricates him, I. 314 
Mandan , daughter of Aſtyages | 


king of the Medes, is given in 


marriage to Cambyſes king of 


Perſia, II. 56. ſhe goes to Me- 
dia, and carries her ſon Cyrus 
with her, 74 ſhe returns into 
Perſia, 77 
Maxpaxis, an Indian philoſo- 


pher, refuſes to follow Alexan- 


der in his train, V. 27, 28 
MaxprociiDes, young Spartan, 
ſupports the party of Lyſander 


the Ephorus through zeal for 
the publick good -- V. 430 


Maxkruox, Egyptian prieſt ; 


author of the hiſtory of the 


Dynaſties of Egypt, I. 62 


Max1a, wife of Zenis, is conti- 


nued in the government of U 


lia, afier the death of her huſ- 


band, and cauſes herſelf to be 


admired for her conduct, III. 


*%, 


DE X. 


364. ſhe is aſſaſſinated with her 
+ ſon, by Midias-her ſon-in-law, 


Manimtus (M. Vcohſul, is on? 
ö againſt Carthage in the begin- 
ning of the firſt Panick war, I. 
ELITE | , Og 
Martius, tribune of the be 
prepares a deexce for appoint- 
iug Pompey to com mand the ar- 
mies againftithe kings, Mithri. 
dgtes and Tigranes, VII. 213 


„Makius Cuxivs, conſul, gains 
A 
a 


rr victory over Pyrrhus, 
xd obliges ham to. quit Italy, 
698 v. 349 

Maxaivs AquiLivgy conſul, ter- 
minates the. war aganit Ariſto- 

, vieus, VI. 503. and enters 
Rome in triumph, 504 
Manuiivs(L4 is appointed con- 
ſul with Regulus, I. 180. they 
jointly gain a great victory over 
the Carthaginians near Ecnoma 
in Sicily, ibid. they go to A- 
frica, ibid, Manlits is recalled, 


by 99 2 181 
Mantinta, city oi Abeadia, famous 
for the victory of Epamingndas 


for that of Philopœmen over 
Machanida$*tyant of Sparta, 
VI. 179, V. 582 
Maracanda, capital city of Sogdi- 
ana, ſubmits to Alexander, IV. 
Marathon, {mall city of ll 
famous for the victory of the 
Athenians over the Perkans, II. 
| >» 424 

. MarxctLLvus (M.) conſul, is ſent 
into Sicily to appeaſe the trou- 
bles there, VII. 114. actions of 
Marcellus in Sicily, 115. he 
forms the ſiege of Syracuſe, 116. 
the canſiderable loſſes of men 
and ſhips, by the dreadful ma- 
chines of Archimedes, | oblige 
him to turn. the ſiege into a 
blockade, 120. he undertakes 
ſeveral expeditions in Sicily, 12 55 
2 


over the Lacedæmonians, and 


| I N D, 
he makes himſelf maſter of Sy- 
racuſe by means of his intelli- 
gence in it, VII. 124, Oc. he 
abandons the city to be plun- 
dered, 132. honours which he 
pays to the memory of Archi- 
medes, ibid. Marcellus, at firſt 
as prætor, and afterwards as 
conſul, gains ſeveral advantages 
over Hannibal, I. 256 

Maxc1vs(L.) Roman knight pre- 
ſerves Spain to the Romans by 
his valour, I. 262 

Mazcrvs, ambaſſador of the Ro- 
mans in Greece, has an inter- 
view with Perſeus near the river 
Peneus, VI, 306. he returns to 
Rome, 308. he is ſent again 
into Greece, to regulate affairs 
there, 310, 311 

Marcivs Patris (2.) con- 
ſul, is charged with the war a- 
gainſt Perſeus, VI. 329. he ſets 
out from Rome, and advances 
towards Macedonia, 439. after 
great fatigues he penetrates into 

Macedonia, and takes ſeveral 
cities there, 3e. 

Mazpoxius, ſon-in-law of Da- 

rius enters Macedonia with an 
army, II. 415. his ill ſucceſs 
obliges Darius to recall bim, 
ibid. he gives Xerxes flattering 
councils which induce him to 
invade Greece, 443. Xerxes 
chooſes him one of his generals, 
461. that prince leaves him 
with anumerous army to reduce 
Greece, 490. he cauſes very 
advantageous offers to be made 
to the Athenians; which are re- 
jected, 496. he enters Athens, 
and burns what had eſcaped of 
it, when taken the year before, 
499. he 1s defeated, and killed 
at the battle of Platæa, 504 
Mare of Phidolas, I. Ixxxviji 
Maronea, city of Thrace. Cruel 
treatment of its inhabitants by 
Phalip, VI. 180 
Marriaget. Laws concerning them 


* 


Marius (M.) Raman ſe 


MARSELLIANS. 


8 -0h2 


inſtituted at Athens and Sparta, 


II. 328, III. 391 


Mariam, grandaughter of A- 


riſtobulus, marries Herod the 
Idumæan, VII. 20 


Mazivus, lieutenant under Metel- 


lus, ſupplants that general, and 
cauſes himſelf to be appointed 
general for terminating the war 
with Jugurtha in his ſtead, I. 
343. he gets JpFurtha into his 
hands, and makes him ſerve as 
an ornament of his triumph, 
345» Oc. 
nator, 1s 
ſent by Sertorius to the aid of 
Mithridetes, VII. 179. he is 
taken by Lucullus and put to 
© death, 184 
Their embaſſy 
to Rome, VI. 413. origin of 
the Marſeillians, ibid. they ſet- 
tle in Gaul, 414. wiſdom of 
their government, 415. their at-, 
tachment to the Romans, 418. 
they obtain grace of the Ro- 
mans for Phocza, which had 
been condemned to be deftroy- 
ed, 503 
Masixissa, king of Numidia, 
eſpouſes the party of the Ro- 
mans againſt the Carthaginans, 
I. 266, 302: he aids the Ro- 
mans in the war againſt Per. 
ſeus, VI. 303, Sc. he marries 
Sophoniſba, and is ſoon obliged 
to ſend her poiſon, I. 296. con- 
teſts between Mafiniſſa and the 
Carthaginians, 297. he defeats 
them in a battle, 300. he dies, 
and at his death appoints Scipio 
Emilianus guardian of his 
children, 313 
Mastisrus, ſon of Darius and 
Atoſſa, is one of the ſix com- 
manders of the army of Xerxes, 
II. 461. tragical death of Ma- 
ſiſtus and his children, 516, Oc. 
Massiv, Numidian prince, is 
1aurthered in the midſt of Rome 
by Jugurtha's orders, I. 341, 342 
AST As 


* . 


Fee. 
MasrARx ARAL, Maſiniſſa's fon, Mora, her means to eſcape the cont 
| ſhares the kingdom of Numidia purſuit of her father, VII. 187 N 
| with his two de after the Mors, 3 people of Aſia, — 
| death of their father, I. 336 inhabiting Media, II. 43. hiſ- * ; 
| MATTANI1AH is placed upon the» tory of the kingdom of the 3 
throne of Judah in the room of Medes, ibid. empires of the . 
his nephew Jechonias, II. 33 Medes and Perſians united, = wr 
MAaTTAaTHIAs, Jew, of the ſacer- revolt of the Medes againſt Pa- Me 
dotal race, reiuſes to obey the rius Nothus, III. 153. that a, 
| ordinances off Antiochus, VI. prince obliges them to return to him! 
| 262. he retires With his family 4 their duty, ibid. manners of the —— 
into the mountains to avoid the Medes, II. 74. manner in which in 8 
perſecution, ibid. death of Mat- they contracted alliances, 54 ka 
tathias, 268 Media, kingdom of Upper or — 
MaTHo, in concert with Spen- Greater Aſia, I. xxvii. deſcrip- —_ 
dius, cauſes the mercenaries to tion of that kingdom by Poly- a 
revolt againſtthe Carthaginians, dius, "aff . 592 3 
I. 201. he is placed at their Medicine. Origin and antiquity Mak. 
head, 292. he takes Hannibal of medicines, ö II. 239 V 
riſoner, and cauſes him to be Me po, ſon of Codrus, is placed 15 
E up in the room of Spen- at the head of the common- oy 
dius, 207. he is taken by the wealth of Athens under the in fi 
Carthaginians, who execute title of Archon, II. 284 —_— 
him, 208, 2c) MeGaBaTEs, noble Perſian, oc- 
MavsoLvs, king of Caria, enters cafions the miſcarrying of the Meats 
into a conſpiracy againit Artax- enterpriſe of the Perſians a- of $1 
erxcs, IV. 197. he ſubjects tne gainſt Naxos through jealouſy vi! 
Rhodians, and the people of of Ariſtagoras, II. 405 years 
Cos, 218. his death, 219. ho- Mecapysvs, governor of Thrace * 
nour paid tq his memory by Ar- for Darius, occaſions the per- Mina 
temiſla his wife, ibid. miſſion that prince had given en 
Mazakus, Macedonian lord, is — to build a city in 1 
appointed governor of the cita® Thrace to be revoked, Il. 401. 522, 
del of Suſa by Alexander, IV. be ſends deputies to demand a 
0 49 earth and water of Amyntas, brand 
Mazzus, governor.of Memphis ibid, 402. inſolence of thoſe Phili 
for Darius, abandons that city deputies at the court of Amyn- ford'd 
to Alexander, IV. 463. hecom- tas, and revenge taken of them 9 
mands the horle in the army by the ſons of that prince, ibid, again 
of Darius at the battle of Ar- Mecasyzus, ſon of Zopyrus, is 835. 
bela, 483. he ſurrenders him- one of the fix generals of the 28 
ſelf, and the city of Babylon, army of Xerxes, II. 462. he 1 
to Alexander, 488. that prince diſcovers the plot formed by Megales 
gives him the government of Artabanes againſt Artaxerxes, en 
| Babylonia, 489 543. he is charged by that g's 
| Meals: Publick ones inſtituted at prince with the war againſt the Megara, 
[i Crete and Sparta, II. 297, III. revolted Egyptians, III. 20. he eros! 
| 501 ſi o ects the Egyptians, and pro- Ae 
| Mzc nas, favouriteof Auguſtus, miles to ſpare their lives, 21. . 
| and patron of the learned, III. Megabyzus, in deſpair on ſee- n 


83 ing the Egyptians put to __ Vo 
| con- 


% * 


; 1,0. n K. 


contrary to the faich of treaty, Meotsroxꝝs, Lacedæmonian cap- 


22. he defęats two armies ſent 
againſt him by Fairer, ibid. 
he is reſtored 
turns to court, ibid. Artaxer- 
xes's jealouſy of Megabyzus at 
an hunting-match, 23. death of 
Megabyzus, 
Moc xs, ſon of Alcmeon, puts 
himſelf at the head of one of 
the factions that divided Athens 
in Solon's time, II. 332. his 
marriage with Agoriſta, daugh- 
ter of Cliſthenes, ibid. he drives 
Piſiſtratus out of Athens, and 
ſoon after rgcalls him, 334. he 
is obliged, to quit Athens, 335 
Mz6acLes, friend of Pyrrhus; 
V. 329. ths 
ives his Mantle and arms to 
egacles, and difgoiſes himſelf 
in his, 330. Megacles is wound- 
ed and unhorſed in the battle, 
| ibid. 
MecAaDaTEsgs appointed viceroy 


of Syria by Tigrznes, and go- 
verns that ae 


7 fourteen 
years, VI. 536. IIgranes re- 


calls him from thence, VII. 207 
MscaLEas, Philip's general, de- 
votes himſelf entirely to Apel- 
les, that princeſs miniſter, V. 
522, 531. he inſults Aratus, in 
concert with Leontius, at the 
breaking up of a feaſt, 530. 
Philip impriſons him, and then 
ſets him at liberty upon giving 
ſecurity, ibid. his bad deſigns 
againſt Philip are diſcovered, 
535. he kills himſelf to avoid 
a trial and the execution of ſen. 
tence upon him, ibid. 536 
Megalopolis, city of Arcadia, IV. 
216. Aratus makes it enter in- 
to the Achæan league, V. 423 
Megara, name of one of the quar- 
ters of the city of Carthage, I. 325 
Megara, city of Achaia, its foun- 
dation, II. 289. that city enters 
into the Achæan league, V. 417 
Vor. VII. 


revolts . Artaxerxes, III. 


condemned to die, 
ibid. Mero, Theban, is appointed 


prince in a battle 


tain, is ſent by Cleomenes to 
the aid of Argos, and is killed 
fighting in that city, V. 457 


favour, and re- Meiitus, Athenian orator, ac- 


' cuſes Socrates, III. 456. ſucceſs 
of that accuſation, 465. he is 
466 


Bœotarch with, Pelopidas and 

Charon, IV. 132 
Ms 1 xon, Rhodian, re- inſtated in 
the favour» of Ochus, againſt 
whom he had taken arms, IV, 
230, 231. he endeavours to 

revent Darius's generals from 
fighting the battle of the Gra- 
nicus, 377. he throws himſelf 
into Miletus, and defends that 
Po againſt Alexander, 384. 
e defends the city of Halicar- 


z naſſus 3 that prince, 385. 


he tranſports the inhabitants of 
chat city to the iſland of Cos, 
id. he adviſes Darius to carry 
the war into Macedonia, 389. 
that prince gives the execution 
of that enterpriſe to him, and 
makes him generaliſſimo, ibid. 
Memnon beheges Mitylene, and 
dies before that place, 390 
Memnin. Memnon's ſtatue in The- 
bais, Wonders related of it, 
I. 3. 

Memphis, city of Egypt: Its * 
dation, I. 65. taking of that 
city by Cambyſes, II. 179, 180. 
and afterwards by Alexander, 
IV. 463 

MemyniTts, ſon of Phyſcon and 
Cleopatra, 15 murthered by his 
father, cut in pieces, and ſent 
to his mother, VI. 512 
Mtenanvptr, Athenian, is made 
colleague to Nicias, general in 
Sicily, III. 216. he — 
general to engage in a ſea- fight, 
in which he is worſed, 222, 
223. is partly the cauſe of the 
defeat of the Athenians near 
Ægoſpotamos, 286 
H Max AN DER, 


D. 


Mex AN DEN, comick poet, change 
which he introduced in comedy, 

I. exix 

Mex Ap, one of Alexander's 
captains: Provinces that fell to 
him after thit prince's death, 

| V. 112 
Mendes, city of Egypt, IV. 195. 
a prince of that city diſputes the 
crown with. Nectanebus, ibid. 
he is defeated and taken pri- 
ſoner by Ageſilaus, 190 
MenecRraATEs, ridiculous vanity 
of that phyſician, IV. 342 
MentLavs, Ptolemy's brother, 
15 defeated by Demetrius, and 


obliged to retire into Salamina, - 


V. 222. he ſurrenders himſelf 
at diſcretion to Demetrius, who 
ſends him to his brother without 
ranſom, | 22 
Mexetavs, ſupplants Jaſon bis 
brother, high prieſt of the Jews, 
and obtains his office, VI. 244. 
Jaſon drives him out of Jeruſa- 
lem, 248. Antiochùs re-inſtates 
him in the hiph-prieſthood, 249 
Mexes, or Miiraim, firſt king of 
Egypt, I: 64 
Mrexox commands the Theſſalian 
troops of Cyrus's army in that 
2 expedition againſt his 
rother Artaxerxes, III. 319. 
Tiſſaphernes ſeiſes him with 
the other Greek generals by 
treachery, and puts him to 
death, 341. Menon's character, 
43 
MencsTanes, nephew to "oak 
xerxes Longimanus, is defeated 
and put to flight by Megabyſus, 
| III. 22 
Mex ros, Rhodian, is ſent by 
Nectanebus into Phœnicia to 
ſupport the rebels there, 1V. 
223. he is confounded on the 
approach of Ochus, 225. he 
puts the city of Sidon into that 
3 hands, 226. Ochusgives 
im the command of a detach- 
ment of his army againſt Egypt, 


5 


Menrcevs, Spaniard, delivers up 


228. Mentor's actions in Egypt, 
229. Ochus makes him gover- 
nor of all the coaſt of Aſia, and 
declares him man- of 
all the troops 6n that ſide, 230. 
Mentor's conduQt in his govern- 
ment, | 238 

MenvLrivs commands the Mace- 

- donian garriſon whichAntipater 
puts into Munychia, V. 126. 
Caſſander takes the command 
of that fortreſs from him, 15 5 

Mercenaries, War of the merce- 
naries againſt the Carthagini- 
ans, I. 199 

Mzexrxcury, Egyptian, to whom 
Egypt was indebted for the in- 
vention of almoſt all the arts, 

I. 69 


one of the gates of Syracuſe to 
Marcellus in the night, VII. 131 
Mermnadæ, race of che kings of 
Lydia, . II. 58 
MeERroDacn-BalapaNn, king of 
Babylon, ſends gmbaſladors to 
Hezekiah, to congratulate him 
upon the Fegovegy of his health, 
4 II. 26 
Meno, daughter of Cyrus, be- 
comes wife of ber brother 
Cambyſes, U. 184. tragical 
death of that princeſs, 185 
MxsazarkEs, eunuch, cuts off the 
head and hand of Cyrus the 
Younger by order of Artaxerxes, 
III. 328. puniſhment inflifted 
on him by Pariſatis, 360, 361 
Mesraim. See Mens. 
Meſengers, or Letter-carriers, eſta- 
bliſhed by the univerſity of Pa- 


ris, II. 215 
Meſenia, a county of Pelopon- 
neſus, i 


MrsskNIANS. Firſt war between 
the Meſſenians and Lacedæmo- 
nians, I. cxlii. the Meſſenians 
defeat the army of the Lacedæ- 
monians near Ithoma, cxliv. 
Sc. they ſubmit to the Lace- 
dzmonians, cxl#ii, ſecond war 

between 


between the Meſſenians and 
Lacedzmonians, I. cxlviii. the 
Meſſenfans are at firſt victo- 
rious, cl. then defeated, cli. 


they are reduced to the condi- 


tion of the Helots, ibid. they 
are re- inſtated by the Thebans, 


Meſſenians and Achzans, VI, 
186. the Meſſeni ans put Philo- 
pcmen to death, 189. they are 
ſubjected by the Achæans, 191, 


192. fault of the Meſſenians 


which occafioned all their miſ- 
fortunes. IV. 152 
Mrssina, or Mzssaxna, city of 
Sicily, I. 175 
Merzrros (E) conſul is charged 
with the war againſt Jugurtha, 

I. 342. he is ſupplanted by Ma- 
rius, 343. he enters Rome in 
triumph, 344 
Merzrtus (2. Cecilius) Roman 
prætor, defeats Andriſcus, VI. 
423. and ſends him priſoner to 
Rome, ibid. he reduces another 
adventurer, named Alexander, 
„ ibid. 

Met bone, city of Thrace, deſtroyed 
by Philip, IV. 273 
Merton, - Ae counterfeits 
the madman, and wherefore, 

| III. 176 
MzTRoDoRUs of Scepſis goes 
ambaſſador for Mithridates to 
Tigranes, VII. 196. Mithri- 
dates puts him to death, ibid. 
MeTroDoRUs, painter and phi- 
loſopher, is given to Paulus E- 
milius by the Athenians for a 
tutor to his ſons, VI. 377 
M1ciesa ſucceeds his father Ma- 
ſiniſſa in the kingdom of Nu- 
midia, I. 336. he adopts Ju- 
gurtha his nephew, and makes 
him co-heir with the reſt of his 


children, 338. Micipſa's death, 


ibid. 

MicyTavs guardian of the chil- 
4 dren of Anaxilaus. Prudence 
of his adminiſtration, III. 84 


IND E X. 


M1»1as, ſon-in-law of Mania, aſ- 
ſaſſinates his mother-in-law and 
her ſon, in order to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of her riches and govern- 
ment, III. 365 he is deprived of 
them by Dercyllidas, , ibid. 


Miletus, city of Tonia, II. 413. 
IV. 152. troubles between the 


cruelies ated by Lyſander at 
Miletus, III. 313. Miletus be- 
ſieged and taken by Alexander, 
IV. 383, 384 

Mito of Crotona, famous athleta, 
defeats the army of the Sy ba- 
rites, and deſtroys their city, 
III. 92. extraordinary ſtrength 
of that combatant, 97. his vora» 
city, 98. his death, ibid. 
Mirlruocirus, Thracian, aban- 
dons the Greeks after the battle 
of Cunaxa, and ſurrenders him- 
ſelf to Artaxerxes, III. 335 
Mirriabzs, Athenian tyrant of 
the Thracian Cherſoneſus, ac- 
companies Darius in his expedi- 
tion againft the Scythians, and 
is of opinion that ſatisfaction 
ought to be made them, II. 
398, 399. an irruption of the 
Scythians into Thrace obliges 
him to abandon the Cherſoneſus, 
Whither he returns ſoon after, 
402. he ſettles at Athens, 418. 
he eommands the army of the 
Athenians, and gains a famous 
victory at Marathon over the 
Perſians, 425. Oc. moderate 
reward given him by the Athe- 
nians, 432. he ſets out with a 
fleet to reduce the revolted 
iſlands, and has ill ſucceſs in the 
iſle of Paros, 434. he is cited 
to take his trial, and has a great 
ſine laid upon him, ibid. not 
being able to pay it, he is put 
in priſon, and dies there, ibid. 
Mina, Greek money: Its value, 
| III. 133 

Mix Aus, Spartan admiral, is 
defeated and killed in battle by 
Alcibiades, III. 259 
Hh 2 


Minerwa, 


1N 


Miner ua, goddeſs, I. xxxiv. fa- 
mous feaſt at Athens in honour 
of her, | ibid. 

Mines. Product of mines was the 
principal riches of the ancients, 

I. 119 

Miniſter. Wiſe leſſons for a mini- 

ſter, II. 210, Cc. III. 322, 


ill. 
Minos, fixlt king of Crete, III. 


499. laws inſtituted by him in 
his kingdom, ibid. c. hatred 
of the Athenians for Minos, 
507. cauſe of that hatred, ibid. 
Minucivs (Marcus) is appointed 
maſter of the horſe by Fabius, 
I. 242. he gains a flight advan- 
tage over the Carthaginians in 
that dictator's abſence, 246. the 
people give him equal authority 
with the dictator, ibid. he en- 
gages with diſadvantage, out of 
which Fabius extricates him, 
247. he acknowledges his fault, 
and returns to his obedience, 
ibid. he is killed at the battle of 
Cannz, 251 
MisakL, one of the three young 
Hebrews preſerved miraculouſly 
in the furnace, II. 38 
Mithras, name given the ſun by 
the Perſians, III. 300 
MirnxIparESs I. king of Pontus, 


I. clxi. that prince ſubmits to 


Alexander, and accompanies 
him in his expeditions, IV. 386 
MirkRI DATES II. king of Pon- 
tus, flies to avoid the rage of 
Antigonus, I. clxin. 
MiTHRIDATEs III. king of Pon- 
tus, adds Cappadocia and Paph- 
lagonia to his dominions, I 


elxii. 
MirugiDbarEs IV. king of Pon- 
tus, I. clxii 


MirhRI DATES V. ſurnamed E- 
VERGETES, king of Pontus, 
aids the Romans againſt the 
Carthaginians, I. elxiii. the Ro- 


mans reward him with Phrygia 


E X. 


Major, VI, 503. death of Mi- 
thridates, 16 
MiT#RiDaTEs VI. med Co. 
PATOR, aſcends the throne of 
Pontus, I. clxiii, VI. 516. VII. 
146. the Romans take Phrypia 
from him, 147. he poſſeſſes 
himſelf of Cappadocia and Bi- 
thynia after having expelled 
their kings, ibid, 148, 150. he 
gives his rang navy in marriage 
to Tigranes king of Armenia, 
144, open rupture between Mi- 
thridates and the Romans, 151, 
that prince gains ſome advan- 
tages over the Romans, 154. 
he cauſes all the Romans and 
Italians in Afia Minor to be 
maſſacred in one day, ibid. 155. 
he makes himſelf maſter of A- 
thens, 1bid. two of his generals 
are defeated by Sylla, 162, &c. 
and himſelf by Fimbria, 167, 
168. his fleet is alſo twice 
beaten, ibid. he has an inter- 
view with Sylla, and concludes 
peace with the Romans, 172. 
ſecond war of the Romans with 
Mithridates underMurzna,177. 
it ſubſiſts only three years, ibid, 
Mithridates makes a treaty 
with Sertorius, VII. 178, 179. 
he prepares to renew the war 
with the Romans, 180. he 
ſeiſes Paphlagonia and Bithy- 
nia, ibid. the Romans ſend Lu- 
cullus and Cotta againſt him, 
181. Mithridates 2 Cotta 
by ſea and land, ibid. he forms 
the ſiege of Cyzicum, 182. 
Lueullus obliges him to raiſe it, 
and defeats his troops, 183. 
Mithridates takes the field to 
oppoſe the progreſs of Lucul- 
lus, 186. he is entirely defeat- 
ed, and obliged to fly, 187. he 
ſends orders to his fiſters and 
wives to die, 188. he retires to 
Tigranes his ſon-in-law, 189, 
190. Tigranes ſends him back 
into 


2D 


into Pontus to raiſe troops, VII. 
196. Mithridates endeavours 
to conſole Tigranes after his de- 
feat, 202. thoſe two princes 
apply in concert to raiſing new 
forces, 203. they are defeated 
by Lucullus. 208 

Mithridates, taking advan- 
tage of the miſunderſtanding in 
the Roman army, recovers all 
his dominions, VII. 210, 213. 
he is defeated on ſeveral occa- 
ſions by Pompey, 219. he en- 
deavours in vain to find an aſy- 
lum with Tigranes his ſon-in- 


law, 220. he retires into the 
Boſphorus, 225. he puts his ſon 


Xiphares to death, 227, he 
makes propoſals of peace to 
Pompey, which are rejected, 
229. he forms the deſign of 
attacking the Romans in ltaly, 
231. Pharnaces makes the army 
revolt againſt Mithridates, who 
kills himſelf, 232, character of 
Mithridates, 233 
MjTarIpaTss I. king of = 
Parthians, defeats Demetrias 
and takes him priſoner, VI, 
491. he carries that prince into 
his kingdom, and gives him his 
daughter Rhodoguna in marri- 
age, ibid, 
MirnRIDATEVSs II. ſurnamed the 
Great, aſcends the throne of 
Parthia after the death of his 
uncle Artabanes, VI. 511, VII. 
29. he re-eſtabliſhes Antiochus 
Euſebes, who had taken refuge 
with him in his dominions, VI. 
534- he ſends an ambaſſador to 
Sylla to make an alliance with 
the Romans, VII. 148. death 
of Mithridates, 27 
MiTHrIDaTEs III. aſcends the 
throne of Parthia after the death 
of Phraates, VII. 27. Orodes 
his brother dethrones and puts 
him to death, ibid. 28 
MiTarIDaTeEs, young Perſian 


lord, boaſts of having given 


Cyrus the Younger his mortal 
wound, III. 328. Paryſatis 
cauſes him to be put to death, 
MiTtHrIDATEs, eunuch and —_ 
chamberlain of Xerxes, makes 
himſelf an accomplice in the 
murther of that prince, II. 542, 
he is put to death by the puniſh- 
ment of the troughs, III. 2 
MriTaripDaTes of Pergamus 
marches with troops to the aid 
of Cæſar in Egypt, VII. 256 
M1iTHROBARZANES favourite of 
Tigranes, is ſent againſt Lucal- 
lus by that prince, VII. 196. 
himſelf and his troops are cut 
to pieces, ibid. 
Mitylene, capital of the iſle of Leſ- 
bos, II. 276. that city taken 
by the Athenians, III. 131 
Mxas1iepus is ſent with a fleet by 
the Lacedæmonians to retake 
Corcyra from the Athenians, 
IV, 136, he is killed in a bat- 
tle, 137 
Mnasx1REs, king of the Parthi- 
ans, VII. 27 
Mnewvis, name of the ox adored in 
Egypt, I. 24 
Medeſfty : Traces of it amongſt the 
ancients, II. 58. it was abſo- 
lutely neglected at Sparta, 31 
Mors1s, king of Egypt, I. 66. 
famous lake made by him, 10. 
Moro is made governor of Me- 
dia by Antiochus the Great, VI. 
481. he makes himſelf ſove- 
reign in his province, ihid, 
Antiochus defeats him in a bat- 
tle, 436. he kills himſelf out 


of deſpair, ibid, 
Horocn, name given Saturn in 
Scripture, I. 106 


Monarchy. Original deſign of mo- 
narchy, II. 46. monarchical the 
beſt form of government, 194, 

| 196 

Monxima of Ionia: Mithridates 
carries her with him in his train, 
VII. 154. ſhe marries that 

H h 3 prince. 
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prince, VII. 188. tragical death 
of that princeſs, 189 

Monuments ereQed by the ancients 
for thoſe who died for cheir 
country, II. 432, 474. what 
kind of monuments the molt 
durable, III. 42, 79 

Moral Philoſophy, or Ethicks. It 
is, properly ſpeaking, the ſci- 
ence of kin s, IV. 355 

Motya, city of Sicily, I. 141 

Mammie of Egypt, 

Mummivs, conſul, is charged 
with the war in Achaia, VI. 428. 
he defeats the Achzans, 430. 
takes Corinth, and entirely de- 
moliſhes it, 431. he preſerves 
the ſtatues erected in honour of 
Philopœmen, 191, 435. noble 
diſtintereſtedueſs of Mummius, 
435, Cc. he enters Rome in 
triumph, 437. he goes on an 
embaſſy into Egypt, Alia, Syria, 
and Greece, 497 

MvukrEn commands the left wing 
of Sylla's army at the battle of 
Cheronza, VII. 163. Sylla, on 
ſetting out for Rome, leaves him 
the goverament of Aſia, 175. 
he makes war againſt Mitbri- 
dates, 176. and is defeated, 
177. he receives the honour of 
a triumph at Rome, 1bid. 

Muſeum : Academy of the learn- 
ed, inſtituted under that name 
at Alexandtia, V. 283. deſcrip- 
tion of the building called Mu- 
ſæum, 286 

Mus1Ccanus, Indian prince: Sub- 
jected by Alexander, V. 41 

Mutick. To what perfection car- 
ried by the ancients, II. 237. 


the Greeks conſidered it as an 


eſſential part in the education 
of youth, III. 531, 532. thea- 
tre of muiick at Athens, 46. 
prizes of muſick at the feaſt of 
Panathenea, I. xxx111 
MyCaLE, promontory of the con- 
tinent of Alta, tamous for the 


E . 


victory of the Greeks over the 
Perſians, II. 51 
Mycenæ, city of Peloponneſus, 15. 
282. kings of Mycenæ, ibid. 
Mrceainus, king of Egypt, I. 
77. mildneſs of his reign, 78 
Myron, Athenian ſculptor, 1. 
Ixxv 
Myron1ves, general of the Athe- 
nians, defeats the Spartans near 
Tanagra in Bœotia, III. 33 
My«To, ſuppoſed ſecond wite of 
Socrates, trom whom he had 
much to ſuffer, III. 43 
MyscgLLus, general of che Achæ- 
ans, founder of Crotona, III. 


©) 
Myflerics, Feafts of the leſs —_ 
greater myſteries celebrated at 
Athens in honour of Ceres Eleu- 
ſina, I. xxxix. 


N. 
ABARZANES, general of 


the horſe in the army of 


Darius, perpetrates an horri- 
ble crime upon the perſon of 
that prince, IV. 505, &c. he re- 
tires into Hyrcania, 505. he ſur- 
renders himſelf to Alexander 
upon his promiſe, 518, 519 
Nazis makes himſelf tyrant of 
Sparta, V. 589, inſtances of 
his avarice and cruelty, ibid. 
599, VI. 41, 69. Philip puts 
Argos 10to his Nau by — of 
depoſit, 41. Nabis dcciares for 
the Romans againſt that prince, 
ibid. the Romans declare war 
apainſt him, 68. Q. Flaminius 
. marches againſt him, 69, Se. 
beiteges him in Sparta, 7 3. ob- 
liges him to demand peace, 74. 
and grants it him, ibid. Nabis 
breaks the treaty, 83, he is de- 
teated by Philopœmen, 88. and 
obliged to ſhut himſelf up in 
Sparta, 89. he is killed, 95 
Naronass AA, or Beleſis, king of 
Babylon, II. 20 
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Nanorol.assaR, king of Baby- 
lon, joins with Cyaxares king 
of Media, beſieges Nineveh, 
and entirely ruins that city, 11, 
33» 54+ he aſſociates his ſon 
Nabucodonoſor with him in the 
empire, and ſends him at the 
head of an army againſt Ne- 
choa, 34. Nabopolaſlar's death, 


35 

Nas vcovoxosox I. or SaosDu- 
enixus, king of Nineveh, II. 
32. that prince is attacked by 
Phraortes, king of the Medes, 
51. he defeats im in the plain 
of Ragau, ravages his domini- 
ons, and puts him to death, 33, 
51. he ſends Holophernes with 
a powerful army to revenge him 
vpon the people, who had re- 
fuſed him aid, 52. entire de- 
feat of his army, ibid. 
NaBucoDoxOSOR II. is affociated 
in the empire of Aſſy ria by Na- 
bopolaſſar, I. 91. II. 34. he 
. Nechao, and conquers 
Syria and Paleſtine, ibid. he 
beſieges Jeruſalem, makes him- 
ſelf maſter of it, and carries 
away a great number of Jews 
captive to Babylon, II. 24. 
he reigns in Aﬀyria after the 
death of his father, 35. Nabu- 
codonoſor's firſt dream, ibid. 
that prince marches againſt Je- 
ruſalem, takes it, and carries 
away all its treaſures, 37. he de- 
feats the army of Pharaoh king 
of Egypt, returns to Jeruſalem, 
and demoliſhes its fortifications, 
I. 94, IL. 37. he cauſes him- 
ſelt to be adored as a God, 37, 
38. he beſieges Tyre, and 
takes it after a long ſiege, 38, 
39. he makes himſelf maſter of 
Egypt, where he takes great 
ſpoils, I. 97. Nabucodonoſor's 
ſecond dream, II. 39. he is re- 
duced to the condition of beaſts, 
41. hg recovers his former ſhape, 


IL N D E X. 


and re- aſcends the throne, 41. 
he dies, ibid. 
Naptha, kind of bitumen very 
combuſtible, IV. 488 
Naxavasus, Numidian lord, 
joins Barca in the war with the 
mercenaries, I. 204 
Navy, naval affairs of the anci- 
cients, III. 546 
Naupactum, city of Ætolia, II. 
274. it is beſieged by Acilius, 
VI. 111 
Naxus, iſland, one of the Cycla- 
des, II. 404. ſedition at Naxos, 
which occaſions the revolt of 
the Ionians againſt Darius, ibid. 
Neapolis, quarter of the city of 
Syracuſe ſo called, III. 198 
Nearcavs, officer of Alexander, 
undertakes to view the coaſt 
from the Indus to the bottom of 
the Perſian gulf, V. 43, 44. he 
ſucceeds in fis enterpriſe, 46, 


53 

Necuao, king of Egypt, I. 88. 
he undertakes to open a com- 
munication between the Nile 
and the Red-ſea, ibid. able na- 
vigators by his order undertake 
to ſail round Africa, and happily 
effect it, ibid. 89. Nechao 
marches againſt the Babylonians 
and Medes, to put a ſtop to their 

. progreſs, 89. he defeats Joſiah 
Lion of Judah, who oppoſed 
his march, ibid. he beats the 
Babylonians, takes Carchemis, 
and returns into his kingdom 
90. on his way he goes to Je- 
ruſalem, deprives Jchoahaz of 
the crown, and gives it to Je- 
hoiakim, ibid. he is conquered 
by Nabucodoncſor, who re- 
takes Car-hemis, gl, II. 34. 
death of Nechao, 591 
NecTaxes1s is placed by the 
revolted Egyptians upon the 
throne of Egypt in the room of 
Tachos, IV. 195. he is ſupported 
by Ageſilaus, ibid. by his ald 
Hh 4 he 
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he reduces the py the Nevivs, Roman officer, ſurpriſes 


prince of Mendes, x 196, 
not being able to defend him- 
ſelf againſt Ochus, he eſcapes 
into Ethiopia from whence he 
never returns, 229 
Ngnuemian, Jew, cupbearer of 
Artaxerxes, obtains permiſſion 
of that priuce to return to Jeru- 
ſilem, and to rebuild its forti fi- 
cations, III. 24. Cc. he acquits 
himſelf of his commiſſion with 
incredible zeal, ibid. 
Nik us of Scepſis, to whom The- 
ophraſtus had left the works of 
Atiſtotle, VII. 174 
Nemæa, games inllituted near that 
city, I. Ixii 
Nor As, brother of Malo and A- 
lexander, brings the latter the 


news of Malo's defeat by An- 


tiochus, and then kills him- 
ſeif through deſpair, V. 486 
NeEeoPTOLEMUS, one of Alexan- 
der's captains ; provinces that 
fell to him after the death of 
that prince, V. 112. he joins 
Antipater and Craterus againſt 
Perdiccas and Eumenes, 142. he 
marches with Craterus againſt 
the latter, ibid. and is killed in 
a battle, 143. character of Ne- 
optolemus, 140 
NeoPTOLEMUS, uncle of Pyr- 
rhus, reigns in Epirus in his ne- 
phew's place, I cixvi, IV. 
265, Pyrrhus cauſes him to be 
killed, I. clxvi 
NeoyToLEmMus, Greek poet, IV. 
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NERIOIIss As puts bimſelf at the 
head of a conſpiracy againſt E- 
vilmerodach, king of Aſſyria, 
and reigns in his flead, II. 42. 
he makes war with the Medes, 
and is killed in a battle, 95 

NERO (C. Claudius Nero) con ſul, 
quits his province, and makes 
haſte to join his colleague, in 
order to their attacking Aſdru- 
bal, J. 262, 263 


Nicza, city 
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Philip's camp near Apollonia in 
the night, 545 
built by Alexander 
at the place where he had de- 
feated Porus, V. 22 
Nicanpes is deputed by the . 
tolians to Philip, VI. 81. he 
endeavours to engage that prince 
to join Antiochus againſt the 
Romans, ibid. 
Nicaxos, young officer in Alex- 
ander's army: Raſh boldnc(; 
which coſts him his life, V. 14 
N1canor, Caſſander's brother, is 
put to death by order of Olym- 
pias, 147 
N1caxo, governor of Media un- 
der Antigonus, is ſurpriſed in 
his camp in the night by Seleu- 
cus, and obliged to fly, V. 202. 
he is killed in a battle, 226 
Nic a xo, officer of Seleucus Ce— 
raunus, conſpires againſt that 
prince, and poiſons him, V, 
479. he is put to death by A- 
chæus, ibid. 
Nicaror, lieutenant-general of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, marches 
againſt the Jews, and is defeat- 
ed by Judas Maccabæus, VI. 
272, Cc. Demetrius Soter ſends 
him with an army into Judza, 
to aſſiſt Alcimus, 473. he is 
defeated by Judas Maccabzus, 
and killed in battle, ibid. 
N1c1as, general of the Atheni- 
ans, makes them conclude a 
peace with the Lacedzmonians, 
III. 162, Cc. he oppoſes the 
war of Sicily in vain, 179. he 
is appointed general with Lama- 
chus and Alcibiades, ibid. 184. 
his conduct onarriving in Sicily, 
191. after ſome expeditions he 
forms the ſiege of Syracuſe, 200, 
2 4. the city is reduced to ex- 
tremities, 209, the arrival of 
Gylippus changes the face of 
affairs, 211, Nicias writes to the 
Athenians the ſtate of his con» 
dition, 
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dition, and to demand re- in- 
forcement, III. 214. two col- 


leagues are appointed him, 217. 


he is compelled by his col- 
* leagues to engage in a ſea - fight, 
in which he is defeated, 222, 
his land army is alſo defeated, 
226. he hazards another ſea- 
fight in concert with Demo- 
-— png and is again defeated, 
230, 233. he determines to re- 
tire by land, 234. he is reduced 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, 238. 
he 1s condemned to die, and 
executed, 241 
Nictas, treaſurer to Perſeus, 
throws the treaſures of that 
rince into the ſea by his order, 
I. 335. Perſeus puts him to 
death, 336 
Nicoczzs, ſon of Evagoras, 
reigns at Salamin after his fa- 
ther's death, IV. 189. admira- 
ble character of that prince, 
| ibid. c. 
N1icocLes, king of Paphos, ſub- 
mits to Ptolemy, V. 198. he 
makes an alliance ſecretly with 
Antigonus, ibid. he kills him- 
ſelf, 199 
NicocLes, tyrant of Sicyon, is 
driven out of that city by Ara- 
tus, V. 495, &c. 
N1coGEenes, in whoſe houſe The- 
miſtocles reſides at Egæa, ſup- 
plies his gueſt with the means 
of going to the court of Perſia 
in ſafety, III. 
Nico aus, one of Ptolemy's ge- 
nerals, refuſes to deſert with 
Theodotus, and continues to 
adhere to Ptolemy, V. 492, &c. 
N1icoLavs, venerable old man, 
harangues the Syracuſans, to 
diſſuade them from condemning 
the Athenian generals, III. 239. 
Nicowszpts I, king of Bithynia, 
builds the city of Nicomedia, 
I, clxi 
Nicomepes II. ſon of Pruſias 
king of Bithynia, goes to Rome, 


VI. 410. he kills his father, 
who had given orders for mur- 
thering ham, and reigns in his 
ſtead, 411. he ſets up a child 
under the name of Ariarathes, 
and cauſes the kingdom of Cap. 
adocia to be demanded for 
im of the —_— VII. 68, 
69. 147. his death, I 
N. — M a4 es III. aſcendsthe —.— 
of Bithynia, VII. 149. he is 
dethroned by Mithridates, ibid. 
the Romans re-inſtate him, ibid. 
he is again expelled by Mi- 
thridates, 154. Sylla reconciles 
him and Mithridates, who re- 
ſtores him his dominions, 172. 
Nicomedes, in gratitude for the 
ſervices of the Romans, at his 
death leaves the Roman people 
his heirs, 180, VI. 537, 538 
Nico, Athleta, V. 110. ad- 
venture that happened to his 
4+ ſtatue, 111 
NicosTrRaTus of Argos com- 
mands one of the detachments 
of Ochus's army in that prince's 
expedition into Egypt, IV. 228 
N1cosTRATVUs, prztor of the A- 
chæans, defeats the troops of 
Androſthenes, who commanded 
for Philip at Corinth, VI. 57 
Nitzvs, ſon of Codrus, ſettles 
in Aſia Minor, II. 288 
Nile, river of Africa. Its ſources, 
I. 13. cataracts of the Nile, 
ibid, cauſes of its in undatĩon, 14. 
time that its inundation conti- 
nues, 15. meaſure or depth of 
its inundation, 16. canals of 
the Nile, 17. fertility occaſioned 
by the Nile, 18. double proſpect 
occaſioned by the Nile, 20. 
canal of communication be- 
tween the two ſeas by the Nile, 
21 
NinmRroD, founder of the Aſſyrian 
empire, Il. 2. hiſtory confounds 
him with his ſon Ninus, 3. the 
Scripture places him very near 
Abraham ; for what reaſon, 6, 
Ninveb, 


I--N-;D.: Ex. 


Nincweh, city of Aſſy ria, its foun- 
dation, II. 5, 6. deſcription of 
that city, ibid. kings of Nine- 
veh, 6, c. deſtruction of chat 
city, , 
8 king of Aſſy ria, N. Kr 
Nimrod, and is often confound - 
ed with that prince, II. 3, 6. 
he builds Nineveh, 6. his ex- 
pedition againſt the Bactrians, 
7. he marries Semiramis, and 
has a ſon by her, 8. he dies 
ſoon after, | ibid, 
Nix vas, ſon of Ninus and Semi- 
ramis, reigns in Aſſyria, II. 21. 
effeminacy and floth of that 
prince, ibid. 
Nirockis, queen of Babylon, II. 
42. inſcription which ſhe cauſes 
to be put upon her tomb, 43 
No- Amon, famous city of Egypt, 
* 8 


Nebility, Wherein true nobility 


conſiſts, 8 V. 192 
Nomi, or governments of Egypt, 
I. 2, 69 


Nuuipiaxs, people of Africa, I. 
302. their principal force con- 
ſiſted in cavalry, ibid. 

Nyes1vs, general of Dionyſius 
the Younger, relieves the cita- 
del of Syracuſe, cloſely beſieged 
by the Syracuſans, IV. 81. he 
burns and plunders part of the 
city of Syracuſe, ibid. 84. Dio- 
nyſius drives him out of Syra- 
cuſe, of which he had made 
himſelf maſter, 97 

Nysa, nurſe of Bacchus, V. 291 

Nrssa, fiſter of Mithridates, falls 
into the hands of Lucullus, VII. 

: 183 
O. 


BEDIJENCE : Model of it in 
the education of the Spar- 
tan youth, II. 300, 312, means 
neceſſary to be uſed for obtain- 


ing voluntary obedience, 81, 82 


Obel;ſks of Egypt, I. 5 
Ocua, ſiſter of Ochus, is buried 


alive by order of that prince, 
IV. 206 
Oc uus, takes the name of Darius, 
from having put a ftop to the 
inſolence of Smergis the Magus, 
II. 365. See Darivs J. 
Ocuus, ſon of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, marches at the head of 
a great army againſt Sogdianus, 
IT. 148. he gets that prince 
into his hands, and puts him to 
death, ibid. Sc. he aſcends the 
throne of Perſia, and changes 
his name ſrom Ochus to Darius, 
149. Sze Darius Nor nus. 
Ocuvs, ſon of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, opens his way to the em- 
pire by the murther of his bro- 
thers, IV. 200, he aſcends the 
throne of Perſia, and takes the 
name of Artaxerxes, 205. Cru» 
elties which he commits, 206. 
his ſucceſsful expedition againſt 
Phcenicia, 222, 226. Cyprus, 
223. and Egypt, 227. after 
thoſe expeditions he abandons 
himfelf to pleaſures, 231. he is 
poiſoned by Bagoas, ibid. 
OcTavia, widow of Marcellus, 
and ſiſter of young Cæſar, mar- 
ries Anthony, VII. 276. ſhe 
leaves Rome to go to Anthony, 
and arrives at Athens, 272. 
Anthony forbids her to come 
any farther, ibid. ſhe returns to 
Rome, 273. affront which ſhe 
receives from Anthony, 277 
OcTavivs (C.) prator com- 
mands the Roman fleet againk 
Perſeus, VI. 343, 347, 382. 
means which he uſes to make 
that prince quit the iſland of 
Samothracia, which was deem- 
ed a ſacred and inviolable aſy- 
lum, 4-0. Perſeus puts himſelf 
into his hands, 372. Octavius 
receives the honour of a tri- 
umph, 386. the Romans ſend 
him to Syria as ambaſſador, 460. 
he is murthered there, 469. the 
ſenate erect a ſtatue to him, 470. 
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OcTavivs, Craſſus's lieutenant, 
endeavours in vain to conſole 
him for his defeat, VII. 46. he 
accompanies that general in his 
interview with Surena, 51. he 
is killed in defending him, 53 

Odeon, or theatre of muſick at A- 
thens, III. 46 

OrBares, Darius's groom, by his 
addreſs ſecures the crown of 
Perſia to his maſter, II. 195, 


OrBazus, Perſian lord, barba- 
rous cruelty of Darius in reſpect 
to him, I. 395 

Ozconomy. It is one of the princi- 
pal qualities of political ability, 

III. 52 

OLTHACEs, king of Colchis, is 
{ubdued by Pompey, who makes 
him ſerve as an ornament in his 
triumph, VII. 235 

Olympia, city of Elis in Pelopon- 
neſus, famous for the temple 
of Jopiter, I. 6g 

Ohenpia, caſtle in the neighbour- 
hood of Syracuſe, II. 201 

OL ymevs, daughter of Neopio- 
lemus, is married to Philip king 
of Macedonia, and has by that 
prince Alexander the Great, IV. 
262. Philip repudiates her, 335. 
Alexander carries her to Epirus, 
ibid. Polyſperchon recalls her 
from Epirus, whither ſhe kad 
retired during Antipater's re- 
gency, and divides the govern- 
ment with her, V. 154 Olym- 
plas cauſes Aridæus and his wife 
Eurydice to be put to death, 

173. Caſſander befieges her in 
Pydna, whither ſhe had retired, 
takes ker prifuncr, and puts her 
to death, 174. 175 

Olympick. Solemn games of 
Greece, I. Ixii, Ixiii, ladies ad- 
mitted to them, Ix xxiv 

Olympiads. Epocha of the Olym- 
piads, II. 285 

Olynthus, city of Thrace, IV. 118. 
the Lacedæmonians declare war 


IND 


againſt it, 118. it is reduced to 
ſurrender, 122. Olynthus, upon 
the point of being beſieged by 
Philip, implores aid of the A- 
thenians, IV. 280, Philip makes 
himſelf maſter of that city by 
the treaſon of two of its citi- 
zens, and plunders it, 28g 
Onxzs1craiTUs, philoſopher and 
hiſtorian : Alexander deputes 
him to the Brachmans, to en- 
gage them to join his train, V. 
27. he can prevail upon none 
of them to do ſo except Cala- 
nus, 28 
Oxts1mve, Macedonian lord, not 
being able to diſſuade Perſeus 
from making war with the Ro- 
mans, quits his party, and re- 
tires to Rome, VI. 338 
Ox1as, ſon of Jaddus, high-prieſt 
of the Jews, ſuccceds his father, 
V. 147. his death, 260, 261 
Ox1as, high prieſt of the Jews, 
makes himſelf venerable for his 
Pty» VI. 235. he refuſes He- 
iodorus the treaſures kept in 
the temple of Jeruſalem, 236, 
Sc. he is depoſed by the in- 
trigues of Jaſon his brother, 
241. his death, 244 
Ox1 as, ſon bf the former, having 
failed of the high-prieſthood, 
retires into Egypt, UI. 478. he 
builds a temple there for the 
Jews, ibid. Sc. 
Oxomarcuvs, brother of Philo- 
metus, general of the Phocæans, 
takes upon him the command of 
the troops in his ſtead, IV. 272. 
he 1s defeated by Philip, and 
killed in the battle, 274. his 
body is faitened to a gibbet, 
ibid. 


| Oxo0MasTEs, governor of Thrace 


for Philip, executes the cruel de- 
cree of that prince, againſt the 
people of Maronza, 180 
OyntlLas, governor of Libya 
and Cyrenaica, revolts againſt 
Ptolemy, and renders himſelf 

| inde- 
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independent, V. 211. he ſuffers 
himſelf to be ſeduced by Aga- 
thocles, and carries him troops 
into the country of the Cartha- 
ginians, ibid. 212, I. 170. A- 
gathocles puts him to death, 
ibid, 
Oynra, king of Egypt. See 
ArR1Es. s 
Orrius, Romanproconſul,march- 
es againſt Mithridates, and is 
taken priſoner, VII. 153 
Oracles : Famous ones of antiqui- 
ty, I. 51. of Dodona, ibid. of 
Trophonius in Bœotia, ibid. of 
the Branchidæ, I. of Claros, 
ibid. of Delphos, li. uſual 
character of oracles, liv. whe- 
ther they are to he aſcribed to 


the operation of devils, or the. 


knavery of men, Iv 
Orations Funeral orations pro- 
nounced in Greece over the 
tombs of thoſe who had died 
fighting for their country, III. 
ics 

Orator : Quality moſt efſential to 
an orator, IV. 238 
Orche/ira, part of the theatre of 
the ancients, I. xxi, CxX1l 
Orchomenos, part of Bœotia, where 
the battle between Sylla and 
Archelaus was fought, VII. 166 
OrEsTEs, ſon and ſucceſſor of A- 
gamemnon king of Mycenæ, 
II. 283 

OrtEsTEs, Roman commiſiary, 
goes to Corinth, and notifies to 
the Achæans the decree of the 
ſenate for ſeparating ſeveral 
cities from their league, VI. 
424. he flies toeſcape the vio- 
lence of the people, 425 
OxrEsTrts, governor of Aſia Minor 
for Cambyſes, puts Polycrates 
to death, and ſeiſes the iſland 
of Samos, II. 187. Darius puts 
him to death, 370 
OxoAN DES of Crete promiſes 
Perſeus to receive him into his 


ſhip, and embarks part of the 


riches of that prince, VI. 35r, 
he runs away with thoſe trea- 
ſures, | idid. 
Ox onA us is ſent ambaſſador to 
Sylla, by Arſaces king of Par- 
thia, to make an alliance with 
the Romans, VII. 148. Arſaces 
puts him to death at his re- 
turn, ibid. 
ORropes king of Parthia, VII. 28. 
war of that prince with the Ro. 
mans under Craſſos, ibid. O- 
rodes, jealous of the glory Su- 
rena had acquired by the defeat 
of Craſſus, puts him to death, 
35 grief of that prince for the 
eath of his ſon Pacorus, 62. 

he chooſes Phraates for his ſuc- 
ceſſor, who cauſes him to be 


put to death, ibid. 63 
Oremeſdes, divinity worſhipped by 
the Perſians, II. 253 


OronTEs, ſon-in-law of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, commands the 
land-army of that prince in the 
war againſt Evagoras, III. 411. 
he accuſes Teribaſus falſely, 
412, he terminates the war with 
Evagoras by a treaty of peace, 

13. Artaxerxes puniſhes him 
* his falſe accuſation, 419 

OroxTes, governor of Myſia, 
Joins with the provinces of Aſia 
Minor, in their revolt againſt 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and then 
betrays them, IV. 197, 198 

OrxypHans : Charandos's law in 
favour of them, III. 94 

Oxrsaces, old general, accompa- 
nies Parcorus in his expeditions 
by order of Orodes, VII. 57. 
he is killed in a battle, 58 

Oxsix ES, governor of Paſſagar- 
dz, re- eſtabliſnes good order 
throughout the whole province, 
V. 48. he goes to meet Alex- 
ander with magnificentpreſents, 
ibid. he is put to death in effect 
of the ſecret intrigues of the 
cunuch Bagoas, 49, 51 


Ortbia. 


Orthia, Tnhaman worſhip ren- 
dered by the Lacedzmonians to 
Diana, ſurnamed Orthia, II. 

| 301 

Ortygia, iſland near Syracuſe, III. 

198 

Os æ us. See Hos kA. . 

Os1K1s, Perſian lord, marches at 
the head of an army againſt 
Megabyſus, III. 22, he is de- 
feated and taken priſoner, ibid. 
Megabyſus generouſly ſends 
him back to Artaxerxes, ibid. 

OsTanEs, chief of the Magi, ac- 
companies Xerxes in his expe- 
dition againſt Greece, II. 514 

Oſraci/m, a kind of ſentence a- 
mongſt the Athenians, by which 
perſons were condemned to ba- 
niſhment, II. 435. the baniſh- 
ment of Hyperbolus puts an 
end to the oſtraciſm, III. 173 

Os vMuAN DIAS, king of Egypt, I. 
65. magnificent edifices which 
he cauſed to be erected, ibid. 
famous library formed by that 
prince, ibid. his tomb ſurround. 
ed with a circle of gold, which 
Cambyſes afterwards took a- 
way, ibid. II. 183 

OrANESs, Perſian lord, diſcovers 
the impoſture of Smerdis the 
Magus, by the means of his 
daughter, II. 191. he forms a 
— — againſt that uſurper, 
192. he re- eſtabliſnes Syloion, 
tyrant of Samos, 378 

OrRRTAT ES, Lacedzmonian, ob- 
tains the victory for the Lace- 
dæmonians over the Argives by 
his valour, I. cxli. he kills 
himſelf upon the field of battle, 

| ibid. 

OxaTHrrEs, brother of Darius, 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the bat- 
tle of Iſſus, IV. 409. Alexan- 
der puts Beſſus into his hands, 
to inflict upon that traitor the 
puniſhment he deſerved. 535 

OxYarTes, Perſian prince, enter- 
tains Alexander in his houſe, 
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and gives him his daughter 
Roxana in marriage, IV. 560 
Ox ro RAC, people of India. V. 
35- their capital beſieged and 
taken by Alexander, ibid. they 
ſubmit to that prince, 38 
Oxyrinchus, City of the Lower The- 
bais, I. 42, 43. wonder related 
of that city by tne Abbe Fleury 
in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ibid. 


P. 
ACORUS, ſon of Orodes, 
king of the Parthians, enters 
Syria at the head of an army, 
and beſieges Antioch, VII. 57. 
he raiſes the ſiege of that city, 
and is defeated in a battle, 53. 
he returns into Syria, and is de- 


feated and killed in a battle, 61 


Pagan, Definition of a Pagan by 
Tertullian, III. 12. See Pa- 
ganiſm. 


Paganiſm, General reflexions upon 
paganiſm, I. xxxiii, Sc. abſur - 
dities of paganiſm, xlvi, xlviii, 
what the higheſt perfection to 
be expected from it was, III. 

| . 95 96 

Palamedes, tragedy written by 
Euripides on occaſion of the 
death of Socrates, III. 480 

Paliſtine, province of Syria, I. 

xxx 

Palefire, publick ſchools in which 
the athletæ exerciſed themſelves 
in wreſtling, I. Ixx 

Palica, city of Sicily, near which 
there was a temple famous for 
the ſanctity of the oaths taken 
there, III. 86 

Paliſades, difference of thoſe uſed 
by the Greeks and Romans in 
forufying their camps, VI. 43, 


44 

PammEnes commands the troops 
ſent by the Thebans to the aid 
of Artabaſus, and occaſions his 
gaining two conſiderable victo- 
ries, IV: 207 


PA- 
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Pauuzxrs, Athenian general, 
marches to the aid of the city 
of Megalopolis, beſieged by the 
Lacedæmonians, IV. 218 


Pamphyha, province of Aſia Mi- 
nor, I. xxix 
Panathenea, feſtival celebrated at 
Athens, I. xxxiii 


Panacratium, kind of combat a- 
mongſt the ancients, I. Ixxiii. Sc. 
PaxgTivs, Stoick philoſopher, 
he accompanies Scipio in his 
embaſſy to the kings of the 
Eaſt, VI. 498 
PanTAaucHvs, Perſeus's ambaſ- 
ſador to Gentius, engages that 
prince in his maſter's intereſt 
againſt the Romans, VI. 351 
PAN THA, wife of Abradates, is 
taken priſoner by Cyrus, II. 98. 
conduct of that prince in regard 
to her, ibid. ſhe brings over her 
huſband to Cyrus, 100. her dif. 
courſe with him before he ſets 
out for the battle, 115. the ex- 
ceſs of her grief upon the death 
of Abradates, 1 22. the ſtabs her- 
ſelf with a dagger, and falls 
dead upon her huſband, ibid. 
123 
Paphlagonia, province of Aſia 
Minor, I. xx1x 
Prrixia, mother of the ſecond 
Scipio Africanus : Magnificent 
liberality df Scipio in regard to 
her, I. 329 
Papyrus, plant of Egypt : Deſcrip- 
tion of it, 8 
Pax AL us, laſt of the legitimate 
children of Pericles, dies of the 
plague, III. 115 
Paraſanga, meaſure of ways pe- 
culiar to the Perſians, III. 357 
Parchment : Invention of porch- 
ment, I. 56 
Par1s, Trojan, returning home 
with Helen, whom he had ra- 
viſhed, is carried by a tempeſt 


into one of the mouths of che 


Nile, I. 75. Proteus king of 
Egypt obliges him to leave He- 


len with him, and to quit K. 
gypt, 76. Paris returns to Troy, 
of op ibid. 

Parxmtnio, one of Alexander's 
generals, 15 placed at the head 
of the infantry, in theexpedition 
of that prince againſt the Per- 
ſians, and does him greatſervice, 
IV. 375. he ſeiſes the paſs of 
Syria, and makes himſelf maſter 
of the ſmall city of Iſſus, 401. 
Alexander confides the treaſures 
laid up in Damaſcus, and the 
keeping of the priſoners to him, 
419. Parmenio adviſes that 
prince to accept Darius's offers, 
48. ſurpriſe of Parmenio, on 
ſeeing Alexander proſtrate him- 
ſelf before the high-prieſt Jad- 
dus, 451, 452. Alexander cauſes 
him to be killed as an accom- 
lice in the conſpiracy of Phi- 
otas, 532, praiſe of Parmenio, 


Parmys, daughter of the — 
Smerdis, marries Darius, I. II. 
366 

Parr:cide. Reaſons that prevented 
Solon from making any law a- 
gainſt that crime, II. 321 
ParTHENIATAE, name given to 
the illegitimate children of the 
Lacedzmonians : When grown 
up, they baniſh themſelves from 
Sparta, and ſettle at Tarentum 
in Italy, I. cxhiv 
Parthenon, temple of Minerva at 
Athens, III. 45 
Parthia, country of the Parthians, 
pronouns of Upper Aſia, I. xxvii. 
eginning of the empire of the 
Parthians, VII. 24. kings of 
Parthia from Arſaces I. to Oro- 
des, 25, Ce. 
Pax xSATIs, ſiſter and wife of 
Darius Nothus, III. 152. her 
aſcendant over her huſband, 
ibid. 266. idolatry of Paryſatis 
for her ſon Cyrus, ibid. 294, 
297. ſhe obtains pardon of Ar- 
taxerxes for that ſon, and * 
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him to be ſent back to his go- 
vernment, III. 297. cruelty and 
jealouſy of Paryſatis, 360, 361. 
ſhe poiſons Statira, 362. Ar- 
taxerxes confines her in Baby- 
lon, ibid. 

Paſargada, city of Perſia, ſubmits 
to Alexander, IV. 503 
ATERBEM1s, officer of Apries, 
not having been able to ſeiſe 
Amaſis in the midſt of the re- 
volted Egyptians, is treated in 
the moſt cruel manner by that 
prince, I, 99 
Patience of the Lacedæmonians, 
II. 301 

PaTi5iTHEs, chief of the Magi, 
places his brother Smerdis upon 
the throne of Perſia, II. 188, 
189. he is killed wich his bro- 
ther, 193 
PaTROCLUs, governor of Baby- 
lon for Seleucus, abandons that 
city upon the approach of De- 
metrius, and xetires into the 
marſhes, V. 206 
PaTRrROCLUs commands the fleet 
ſent by Ptolemy Philadelphus to 
the aid of the Athenians be- 
ſieged by Antigonus Gonatas, 
V. 367. he returns into Egypt, 
and at Caunus cauſes Sotades 
the ſatyrick poet to be put to 
death, ibid. 368 
Parzoctus, Athenian, cites De- 
moſthenes beſore the judges as 
an in fragor of the laws, IV. 
244. bad ſucceſs of his accuſa- 
tion, ibid. 
Par Rox, general of the Greeks 
in the pay of Darius, adviſes 
that prince in vain to confide 
the guard of his perſon to the 
Greeks, IV. 505 
Paulus Emitivs, See EMilivs, 
Pausanias, king of Lacedzmon, 
commands the army of the 
Greeks jointly with Ariſtides, 
and gains a great battle overthe 
Perhans, II. 503. Sc. he makes 
the Lacedæmonians loſe the 


E X. 
chief command by his haughti- 
neſs, 525, his ſecret conſpiracy 
with the Perſians, 528, he is 
diſcovered, 529. and puniſhed. 
0 
Paus aN IAS, king of — 4 
nia, commands at the ſiege of 
Athens, III. 289. he obtains 
peace for the Athenians, 308. 
he neglects to march to the aid 
of Lyſander, and is ſummoned 
to take his trial on his return, 
399, 391. he refuſes to appear, 
and 1s condemned to die, . 391. 
he retires to Tegzum, and dies 
there, ibid, 
Pausaxias, Macedonian prince, 
poſſeſſes himſelf of the throne 
of Macedonia, IV. 253. he is 
dethrone d by Iphicrates, ibid. 
Pavusax las, young Macedonian 
lord, cannot obtain ſatis faction 
of Philip for an inſult which he 
had received from Attalus, IV. 
337. he aſſaſſinates Philip in 
revenge, and is torn to pieces 
upon the ſpot, 338 
Pausisrkarvus, commander of 
the Rhodian fleet, is deſeated 
by Polyxenides, Antiochus's 
admiral, and killed in the bat- 
tle, VI. 117 
Pay of the troops by ſea and land 
among ſt the ancients, III. 351, 


552 
Peace, it ought to be the end of 
every wiſe government, V. 161 
PzDartETvs, Lacedzmonian; His 
love of his country, II. 302 
PELAsd us teaches the firſt Greeks 
to live upon acorns, II. 280 
Pella, capital of Macedonia, fa- 
mous for the birth of Philip 
and Alexander, IV. 250 
PzLOPIDAs, Theban : His cha- 
racter, IV. 123. his friendſhip 
with Epaminondas, 124. he 
abandons Thebes, andretires to 
Athens, 120. he forms the de- 
ſign of re inflating the liberty of 
his country, 1206. he is elected 
Bœstarch, 
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Bceotarch, IV. 132. he drives 
the garriſon out of the citadel, 
ibid. he cauſes the Athenians to 
declare for the Thebans, 1 34. 
he gains an advantage over the 
Lacedzmonians near Tegyra, 
138. he commands the ſacred 
battalion at the battle of Leuctra, 
143. he is created Bœotarch 
with Epaminondas, ravages La- 
conia, and advances to the gates 
of Sparta, 148, 151. at his re- 
turn he is accuſed and acquitted, 
153. the Thebans ſend him am- 
baſſador to the court of Perſia, 
157. his credit with Artaxerxes, 
158. Pelopidas marches againſt 
Alexander, tyrant of Pherz, and 
reduces him to reaſon, IV. 161. 
he goes to Macedonia to appeaſe 
the troubles of that court, and 
brings away Philip as an hoſtage, 
162, 254. he returns into Theſ- 
ſaly, 163. he is ſeifed, and made 
priſoner by treachery, ibid. he 
animates Phebe, wife of Alex- 
ander, againſt her huſband, 165. 
he is delivered by Epaminon- 
das, 167. Pelopidas marches 
againſt the tyrant, gains a vic- 
tory over him, and 1s killed in 
the battle, 168, Cc. ſingular 
honours paid to his memory, 
171 
PEeLoPIDAs, one of the officers of 
Mithridates, is ſent ambaſſador 
by that prince to demand ſatiſ- 
faction of the Romans, and to 
declare war againſt them in caſe 
of refuſal, _ VII. 150, 151 
Peloponne/us, province and penin- 
ſula of Greece, now called the 
Morea, II. 273, 283. Pelopon- 
neſian war, III. 99 
Prrors gives his name to Pelo- 
onneſus, II. 283 
Peluſium, city of Lower Egypt, 
1. 22 
Penſions. Manner of giving pen- 
fions by the kings of Perſia, II. 
219, 220 
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Pentacoſiomedimni, citizens of the 
firſt claſs at Athens, III. 5 10 
Pentathlum, aſſemblage of ſeveral 
— exerciſes amonpſt the 
reeks, I. Ixxv 
PENTHILus, ſonof Oreſtes, reipns 
at Mycenæ with his brother Ti- 
ſamenes, II. 283 
People, deſcription and character 
of the people, III. 33, 281, 
IV. 211, V. 158, 159, VII. 
109 

Perpiccas, ſon of Amyntas II. 
is placed upon the throne of 
Macedonia by Pelopidas, IV. 
161, 162, 253. he is killed in a 
battle againſt the Illyrians, IV. 
1 162, 255 

PEN Dices, one of Alexander's 
generals, receives that prince's 
ring a moment before his death, 
V. 74, 111. provinces which fell 
to him after the death of Alexan- 
der, 113, he is appointed guar- 
dian of Aridzus, and regent of 
the empire, 111. he puts Stati- 
ra, Alexander's widow, to death, 
115. he quells the revolt of the 
Greeks in Upper Aſia, 116. he 
puts Eumenes into poſſeſſion of 
Cappadocia, 138. he marries 
Cleopatra, Alexander's ſiſter, 
139. his unfortunate expedition 
into Egypt, 141, 143. he is 
killed t os by 144 
Pergamus, city of Great Miſia in 
Aſia Minor, I. xxviii. kings of 
Pergamus, clxi. the kingdom 
of Pergamus becomes a Roman 
province, VL. 503 
PertanDER, tyrant of Corinth, 
is ranked in the number of the 
ſeven ſages, II. 286, 356 
PRRIcLEs, Athenian: his extrac- 
tion, III. 28. his education, 
ibid. care that he takes to cul- 
tivate his mind by the ſtudy of 
the ſciences, and of exerciſing 
himſelf in eloquence, 29, 31. 
means that he employs for con- 
ciliating the favour of the peo- 
ple, 
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ple, III. 31, 32. he undertakes Perjury. Puniſhment of perjury 
32 


to reduce the er of the A- 


reopagus, and ſucceeds in it, 
35, 520. Thacydides is oppoſed 
to him, 43. he adorns Athens 
with magnificent buildings, 44. 
envy of the Athenians againſt 
Pericles, ibid. he juſtifies him- 
ſelf, and cauſes Thucydides to 
be baniſhed, 45, 47+ he changes 
his conduct in reſpect - the 
le, 48. his great authority, 
. Ganterefledneſs, 50 
Expeditions of Pericles into 
the Thracian Cherſoneſus, III. 
5 5. about Peloponneſus, ibid. 
and againſt Eubcea, 56. he 
reduces the Samians, and de- 
moliſhes their walls, 57. he 
cauſes aid to be granted the 
people of Corcyra againſt the 
Corinthians, ibid. 58. troubles 
iven him by his enemies, 66, 
8. he determines the Atheni- 
ans to enter into a war with the 
Lacedzmonians, 70. and to ſhut 
themſelves up withintheirwalls, 
102. he prevents them from 
taking the field, whilſt their 
lands are ravaged, 104. he 
makes the funeral oration of the 
Athenians killed during the 
campaign, 108. the Athenians 
diveſt him of the command, 
and fine him, 114. grief of 
Pericles for the death of his ſon 
Paralus, 115. the Athenians re- 
inſtate him, 116. and permit 
him to enroll his illegitimate 
ſon amongſt the citizens, 118. 
death of Pericles, 119. his 
praiſe, ibid. Cc. 
PeRICLEs, ſon of the former, one 
of the Athenian generals, who 
defeated the Lacedæmonians 
near the iſland Arginuſæ, is 
condemned with his colleagues 
to die, III. 274, 280 
Perinthus, city of Thrace, befeg=d 
by Philip, and delivered by the 
Athenians, IV. 308, 313 
Vor. VII. 


in Egypt, 


PexyENNA, Roman ambaſſador 


to Gentias, is impriſoned, VI. 
352. Anicius delivers him, and 
ſends him to Rome with the 
news of his victory, 353. Per- 
penna, when conſul, marches 
againſt Ariſtonicus, defeats him 
in a battle and takes him priſo- 
ner, 502, he dies on his return 
to Rome, 03 


Priszus, firſt king of 1 


I. 282 


PexsBUs, ſon of Philip, laſt king 


of Macedonia, forms a conſpi- 
racy againſt his brother Deme- 
trius, aud accuſes him to Philip, 
VI. 207, 209, 211. his ſpeech 
againſt his brother, 213. Perſe- - 
us removes from court to avoid 
his father's indignation, 232, 
233. he takes poſſeſſion of the 
throne of Macedonia after his 
father's death, 234. he puts 
Antigonus, whom his father had 
choſen his ſucceflor, to death, 
292. he prepares ſecretly for 
war with the Romans, 293. he 
endeavours to gain allies, ibid, 
he tries in vain to bring over the 
Achzans, 294. the Romans are 
informed of his ſecret meaſures, 
297- Eumenes confirms them 
concerninghis proceedings, ibid. 
Perſeus endeavours to rid him- 
ſelf of chat prince, firſt by aſſaſ- 
ſination, 299, 300. and aſter- 
wards by poiſon, 300. rupture 
between Perſeus and the Ro- 
mans, 301. interview of Perſeus 
and Marcius, 306. war declared 
in form, 311. Perſeus advances 
with his troops near the river 
Peneus, 317. battle of the ca- 
valry, in which that prince gains 
a conſiderable advantage, and 
makes an ill uſe of it, 320, 321. 
he makes propoſals of peace, 
which are rejected, 324, 325. he 
takes fright upon the arrival of 

I1 the 
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of debauch, c 
Perſia, province of Afia, I. xxvii. 


17 
the conſul Marcius in Macedo- 
nia, and leaves him the paſſage 
open, 333, 334. he reſumes cou- 
rage ſoon after, 335. he ſollicits 
aid on all fides, 347. his avarice 
loſes him confiderable ſaccours, 
349. he is intirely defeated and 
put to flight by Paulus Emilius 
at the battle of Pydna, 3 3, &c, 
he is taken priſoner with his 
children, 372. and ſerves as an 
ornament in the triumph of 
Paulus Emilius, 385. death of 
Perſeus, 386 


Perſepolis, 5 city of Perk, 


ubjeted by Alexander, who 
burns the palace of ii in a party 
IV. 498, &c. 


oundation of the Perſian empire 


by Cyrus, 156. kings who 


reigned in Perſia; Cyrus, 157. 
Cambyſes, 177. Smerdis the 
Magus, 190. Darius ſon of 
Hyſtaſpes, 365. Xerxes, 442. 
Artaxerxes Longim anus, III. I. 
Xerxes II. 147, Sogdianus, ibid, 
Darius Notbus, 149 Artaxerxes 
Muemon, 295. Ochus, IV. 205. 
Arſes, 231, Darius Codomanus, 
233+ deſtruction of the empire 
of the Perſians by Alexander, 
5cg, vices which occaſioned the 
decline, and at length the ruin 
of the Perſian empire, ibid. II. 
258, IV. 901 

Manners and cuſtoms of the 
Perſians, II. 196 education of 
the Perfians in the time of Cy- 
Tus, 7 7. government of the Per- 
fians. 196. form of its monarchi- 
cal, ibid coronation of their 
kings, III. 296. reſpec pald to 
them, II. 197. manner of edu- 
cating their children, 198, 199. 
publick council of the Ferſians, 
200. adminiſtration of juſtice, 
203. attent on to provinces, 208. 
care of their finances, 217. of 
war, 220, entrance into the 
woops, ibid. arms of the Per- 
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ſians, 221. their chariots armed 
with ſcythes, 222. military diſ- 
cipline of the Perſians, 224. their 
order of battle, 226. manner of 
going to battle, III. 324. quali- 
ty of the Perſian troops in the 
time of Cyrus, and after that 
prince, II. 97, 232. arts and 
ſciences of the Perſians, 234. 
their religion, 247. marriages 
and burials, 255 
Petaliſm. kind of ſentence elle. 
bliſhed at Syracuſe, III. 86 
Petra, a very ſtrong place in the 
country of the Nabathza Ara. 
bians, V. 20 
Petra Oxiana, inacceſſible rock, 
IV. 547. Alexander makes him- 
ſelf maſter of it, 550, &c. 
PgzuceEsTEes, one of Alexander's 
captains, diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
at the ſiege of the city of Oxy- 
dracz, V 35. provinces which 
fell ro him after the death of 
Alexander, 113. he oppoſes 
the progreſs of Pithon, and 
drives him out of Media, 172 
PHALANTHUS, general of the 
Spartans called Parthenĩatæ, ſet- 
tles them at Tarentum, I. cxliv. 
Phalanx, Macedonian: Deſcrip- 
tion of it, IV. 203 
PHALARISs, his bull taken at the 
ſiege of Agrigentum and ſent to 
Carthage, I. 148 
PHaLEcvs is appointed general of 
the Phoczans during the ſacred 
war, in the room of Phayllus, 
IV. 175, he pillages the temple 
of Delphos as the other had 
done, and is depoſed, ibid. 
Phalera, part of Athens, II. 521 
Puauas, general of the Cartha- 
ginian cavalry, dares fot take 
the field, when Scipio is to ſup- 
port the foragers, I. 312, he gots 
over to — li 313 
PuaxkEs of Halicarnaſſus, general 
of the Greek auxiliaries in the 
army of Amaſis, goes over upon 
ſome diſcontent to n 
2 i a 
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II. 178. the Greeks in the kin 
of Egypt's ſervice murther his 
children in revenge, 179 
PHARAOH, common name of the 
kings of Egypt, I. 66, one of 
them gives his daughter to So- 
lomon in marriage, 79 
PhaRisEes, powerful ſe& in Ju- 
dza, VI. 524, 526. perſecution 
of Alexander Jannzus and his 
party by the Phariſees, 545, VII. 
8. end of that perſecution, 12 
PHAR® NABASUS, governor of Aſia, 
and general of the troops of Da- 
rius and Artaxerxes, kings of 
Perfia, aids the Lacedzmoniang 
againſt the Athenians, III. 257, 
258. he makes peace with the 
latter, 260. he ſends complaints 
againſt Lyſander to Sparta, 314. 
his whole province is ravaged by 
Ageſilaus, 385. interview of A- 
eſilaus * Pharnabaſus, 386. 
the latter is charged by Artax- 
erxes with the war againſt E- 
gypt, IV. 189. the enterpriſe 
miſcarries through his fault, 
101 
PrarNaces makes the army re- 
volt agaioſt his father Mithri- 
dates, and is elected king in his 
ſtead, VII. 232. he is Td 
the friend and ally of the Ro- 
mans, 235. he 1s defeated and 
driven out of Pontus by Cæſar, 
262, 263, 
P”ARNACIAs, eunuch of Xerxes 
II. ſupplies Sogdianus with the 
means for aſſaſſinating that 
prince, III. 147 
Pu Akos, its famous tower or 
light-houſe, V. 282 
PnASAEL, brother of Herod, is 
made governor of Jeruſalem, 
VII. 19. he is taken by the 
Parthians, and put in irons, 
ibid. he kills himſelf to avoid 
the ignominy of puniſhment, 
ibid. 
PnaYLLus, general of the Pho- 
exans during the ſacred war, 


plunders the temple of Delphos 
to defray the expences of that 
war, IV. 274. his death, ibid. 
PHaYLLus, je (eee Athleta : 
His affection for the Greeks, 
and valour, IV. 486 
PazBIDas, Lacedzmonian, ſets 
out from Sparta at the head of a 
body of troops againſt Olynthus, 
IV. 119. he ſeizes the citadel of 
Thebes by fraud, 120. he is de- 
prived of the command, and 
fined, 121 
PaeDYMa, daughter of Otanes, 
and wife of Smerdis the Magus, 
diſcovers that uſurper's impoſ- 
ture, II. 191. ſhe marries Da- 
rius after the death of . 
36 
Phenicia, or Phænicia, province of 
Syria, I. xxx. revolt of Phœni- 
cia againſt Ochus, IV. 222 
when pos Perſian, ord, 
made governor of Egypt 
- onthe 15. — 
PazrEnICUs, one of the printi- 
pal conſpirators againſt the ty- 
rants of Thebes, IV. 127 
Payeron, king of Egypt, I. 75. 
aclion of that prince againſt the 
Nile, ibid. 
Pripias, famous painter and 
ſculptor. Pericles gives him the 
direction of the publick build- 
ings at Athens, III. 46. ingrati- 
tude of theAthenians to 2 


Pr1ita, Antipater's daughter, is 
married to Craterus, V. 133. 
after the death of Craterus ſhe 
marries Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
ibid. 221. ſhe kills herſelf with 
poiſon, 277. praiſe of that prin- 
ceſs, | 133 

Pulsa, daughter of Seleucus and 
Stratonice, marries Antiochus 
Gonatas V. 318 

Philadelphus, name given ironi- 
cally to Ptolemy II. king of 
Egypt, V. 281. See Prorzur 
PHiLADELPHUS, 
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Purtamwon aſſaſſinates Arſinoe, 
ſiſter and wife of Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator, V. 503. he is beaten to 
death with ſtaves by the ladies of 
honour to that princeſs, VI. 3 

PuiL Ni, two brothers, citizens 
of Carthage, ſacrifice their lives 
for the good of their country; I. 
135. the Carthaginians, out of 
gratitude, conſecrate two altars 
to them, : ibid, 

Pullis, Lacedemonian, ac- 
companies Hannibal in his ex- 
3 and compoſes the 

iſtory of that great captain, I. 
2 

PailEmoN, comick poet, prefer- 
red by the Greeks to Merander 
in his own life-time, JI. cxix 

PrilETeREs, founder of the 
kingdom of Pergamus, I, cl xi, 
V. 370. means which he uſes 
for ſupporting himſelf in that 
kingdom, ibid, 

Pullis, one of the conſpirators 
againſt the tyrants of 'Thebes, 
finds means to make himſelf 
their ſecretary, IV. 126. on the 
day fixed by the conſpirators, he 
gives the tyrants a ſupper, 128. 
the conſpirators kill them at his 
houſe, 131 

Piti, ſon of Amyntus II. kin 
of Macedonia : His birth, IV. 
251. Pelopidas carries him to 
Thebes as an hoſtage, 162, 253. 
he flies from Thebes into Mace- 
donia, and 1s placed upon the 
throne, 255" beginnings of his 
reign, ibid. he makes a cap- 
tious peace with the Athenians, 
257. his firſt conqueſts, 260. 
birth of Alexander, 262. Phi- 
lip's care of his education, ibid. 
263. he endeavours to ſubject 
Thrace, and takes Methrone, at 

the ſiege of which place he loſes 
an eye, 273. he conciliates the 
amity of the Theſſalians, and 
expels their tyrants, 274, 275. 
he endeavours to ſeiſe the paſs 


of Thermopylæ in vain, 275, ho 
takes the city of Olynthus, not · 
withſtanding the efforts of the 


| Athenians to prevent it, 285, he 


declares for the Thebans againſt 
the Phoczans, 'and begins in 
that manner to ſhare in the ſa- 
cred war, 286, he lulls the 
Athenians with a falſe peace and 
falſe promiſes, 288. he ſeizes 
the Thermopylæ, reduces the 
Phoczans, and terminates the 
ſacred war, 292, 293. he cauſes 
himſelf to be admitted into the 
council of the AmphiQyons, 
293 

Philip, on his return into Ma- 
cedonia, puſhes his conqueſts in- 
to Illyrium and Thrace, IV. 296. 
he enters into a league with the 
Thebans, Argives, and Meſſeni- 
ans, for attacking Peloponneſus 
with their joint forces, 300, 301. 
Athens, declaring for the Lace- 
dæmonians, breaks that league, 
302. Philip makes an attempt 
upon Eubœa, 303. Phocion 
drives him out of that iſland, 
3-6. Philip forms the ſiege of 
Perinthus and Byzantium, zog. 
Phocion obliges him to raiſe 
both thoſe ſieges, 313. Philip 
ſubjects Atheas king of the Scy- 
thians, and the Triballi, people 
of Mceſia, 315. by his intrigues, 
he'cauſes himſelf to be declared 
generaliflimo of the Greek? in 
the council of the AmpbyRions, 
317, Cc. he ſeizes Elatza, 319. 
theAthenians and Thebans enter 
into a league againſt him, 324. 
he makes propoſals of peace, 
which are rejected by the advice 
of Demoſthenes, ibid. battle of 
Chzronea, in which Philip gains 
a great victory, 325, 326. Phi- 
lip in the council of the Am- 
phyctions cauſes himſelf to be 
declared general of the Greeks 


\ againſt the Perſians, and pre- 


pares for that great PR, 
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IV. ; domeſtick troubles in 
his family, ibid. he repudiates 
Olympias, and marries another 
wife, 335. he celebrates the 
nuptials of Cleopatra his daugh- 
ter with Alexander king of Epi- 
Tus, and is killed in the midſt 
of them, 336, &c. me:norable 
actions and ſayings of Philip, 
339. good and bad characters of 
that prince, ibid. &c. 
PHra1L1y, ſon of Demetrius, aſcends 
the throne of Macedonia, V. 
474. his affection for Aratus, 
506, 507. he takes upon him 
the defence of the Achzans 
againſt the ÆEtolians, ibid. diffe- 
rent expeditions of Philip againſt 
the enemies of the Achæans, 
| $15: ſtrange abuſe that Apelles 


his miviſter makes of his confi- 


dence, 517. irruption of Philip 
into ZAtolia, 524, $25, he takes 
Thermæ by ſurpriſe, 526. exceſ- 
ſes committed there by his ſol- 
diers, ibid. prudence which be 
ſhews in his retreat, 528, 529. 
troubles in his camp, 530. pu- 
niſhment of the authors of them, 
ibid, irruption of Philip into La- 
conia, ibid. new intrigue of the 
conſpirators, 531. their puniſh- 
ment, 534. Philip takes Thebes 
of Phthiots from the Etolians, 
538. he concludes a peace with 


m, 540 

Pbilip concluces a treaty with 
Hannibal, V. 543. he makes 
preparations for carrying the 
war into haly, 544. he is ſur- 
priſed and defeated by the Ro- 
mans at Apollonia, 545. his 
change of conduct, 5 46. his bad 
faith and irregularines, ibid, 
&c. he cauſes Aratus to be 

iſoned. 547. he makes him- 
Felf maſter of the city and caſtle 
of Liflus, 549. he gains ſeveral 
advantages over the ZMtohlians, 
554. he is repulſed near the 
$ity of Elis, 556. different 


adtions of Philip againſt Sulpis 
tius, 567, 568, 569. he make; 
peace with the Romans, 591. he 
enters into a league with Anti- 
ochus for invading the domini- 
ons of Ptolemy Epiphanes, VI. 
3, 4. bad ſucceſs of Philip a- 
gainſt Attalus and the Rhodians, 
5. his cruel treatment of the 
Cyaneans, ibid. 6. he beſieges 
and takes Abydos, 6, 9. he 
ravages Attica, 12. the Romans 
declare war againſt him, 13 

Philip makes ineffectual at- 
tempts againſt Athens, VI. 14, 
15. heendeavours to bring over 
the Ztolians into his party, 18. 
he is defeated in a battle by 
Sulpitius, 21. he 1s reduced to 
abandon the defiles along the 
Apſus, 30. ineffectual inter- 
view of Philip with Flaminius 
concerning peace, 39. he is de- 
feated by Flaminius near Sco- 
tuſſa abs Cynoſcephale in Theſ- 
ſalia, 49. the Romans grant 
him peace, 56, Philip aids 
Quiatius againſt Nabis, 68, &c. 
his conduct to Scipio, 116. Phi- 
lip's cauſes of diſcontent from 
the Romans, 174, &c. the Ro- 
mans order him to evacuate the 
cities of Thrace, 179. be diſ- 
charges his rage upon the in- 
habitants of Maronza, 182. he 
ſends his ſon Demetrius on an 
embaſſy to Rome, 181. com- 
2 2gainſt Philip carried to 

ome, 201. the Romans ſend 
back his ſon with ambaſſadors, 
203. Philip prepares to renew 
the war with the Romans, 204. 
plot of Perſeus againſt Deme- 
trins, 207, he accuſes him to 
Philip, 211. upon a new accu- 
ſation Philip cauſes Demetrius 
to be put to death, 230. he diſ- 
covers his innocence ſome time 
after, and Perſeus's guilt, 232. 
whilſt he meditates the pumiſh» 
ment of the latter, he dies, 234. 

Ii z Phy. 
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Pnttir pretends himſelf ſon of 
Perſeus, and ſeiſes the 4 
of Macedonia, VI. 420, Oe. he 
is defeated and killed by Tre- 

milius, 423 

Party, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains: Provinces which fell to 
him after that prince's death, 

V. 413 

Px1L1y, in concert with his bro- 
ther Antiochus, deſtroys the city 
of Mopſueſtia, to avenge the 
death of his brother Seleucus, 
VI. 533. he reigns in Syria 
with his brother Demetrius, 
after baving driven out Euſe- 
bes, 534. Philip's death, 536 

Part ir, Phrygian, is made gover- 
nor of Judza by Antiochus E- 
piphanes, VI. 249 

Pullir, foſter brother and favou- 
rite of Antiochus Epiphanes, is 
made governor by that prince 
of his ſon Antiochus Eupator, 
and regent of Syria, VI. 278, 
279, 458. Lyſias uſurps that em- 

loyment from him, 458. Phi- 
ip retires into Egypt, ibid. 

Pat iy, of Acarnania, phyſician, 
known from theſalutary draught 
which hegave Alexander, IV. 393 

PhilipſSargh, town of Germany 
beſieged and taken by the 
French, VI. 158 

Puiliscus is ſent by the king of 
Perſia to reconcile 'the ſtates of 
Greece, IV. 156 

Pult is rus, rich citizen of Syra- 

cCuſe, pays a fine for Diony ſius, 
IV. 6. Dionyſius baniſhes him, 
45. Dionyſius the Vounger re- 
calls him to court 58. death 
of Philiſtus, 79. he may be 
conſidered as a great hiſtorian, 

8 

-Py1Loctts, Macedonian, 8 
to Perſeus, is ſent by Philip on 
an embaſſy to Rome, VI. 228. 
at his return he delivers a forged 
letter to that prince under the 
counterſeited ſeal of T. Quintius, 


which oecaſions the death of De- 
metrius, 230. Philip cauſes him 
to be ſeized, and put to the 
queſtion, in which he dies, 232 
PHiLoOCLEs, one of the Athenian 
generals, 1s defeated and made 
priſoner with his colleagues at 
the battle of Ægoſpotamos, III. 
287. he is put to death, 288 
PRA1LOMELvVs, general of the Pho- 
cæans, ſets them againſt the de- 
cree of the Amphictyons, and 
determines them to take arms, 
IV. 270, he makes himſelf 
maſter of the temple of Delphi, 
and takes the riches of it to pay 
his troops, 271, 292. he is de- 
feated in a battle, and throws 
himſelf headlong from the top 
of a rock, 272 
PrrLonipes, runner to Alexan- 
der the Great, famous for his 
ſwiftneſs, I. Ixxviii 
Pn1LOoPOEMEN, Megalopolitan: 
Determines his citizens to reject 
the offers of Cleomenes, V. 461, 
497- he fignalizes himſelf at the 
attle of Selaſia, 469. he diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf in the battle near 
the city of Elis, 556. his edu- 
cation, 557. his great qualities, 
558, Cc. he is elected general 
of the horſe by the Achæans, 
561. he reforms the Achæan 
troops, 562. he is elected 
captain general of the Achæans, 
581, he gains a famous victory 
over Machanidas tyrant of Spar- 
ta, and kills him in the battle, 
$83, 586. the Achzans ere& 
im a ſtatue, 886. honours 
which he receives 1n the aſſembly 
at the Nemzan games, 587, Cc. 
Philopœmen is defeated at fea 
by the tyrant Nabis, VI. 88. he 
gains a famous victory over that 
rant near Sparta, 89. after 
the death of Nabis he ſeiſes 
Sparta, and obliges that city to 
enter into the Achzan league, 
95. he refuſes the preſents of. 
fered 
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ſered him by the Spartans, VI. 
96. he ſecretly favours the Spar- 
tan exiles, and cauſes war to be 
declared againſt that cit», 152, 

I $ „ hs makes himſelf *. 
0 Sparta, and re · inſta es the ex- 
iles, 154. he attacks Meſſene, 
and is taken priſouer, 187. the 
Meſſenians put him to death, 
188, honours paid to his me- 
mory, 190. trial of Philopemen 
after his death, 190, 435. 
PrrLosoPHtRs, Philo/ophy. It is 
wonderfully proper for forming 
the hero, IV. 181, 182. the 
ſtudy of this ſcience incompa- 
tible with ſlavery, III. 88 
PritoTas, fon of Parmenio con- 
mands a body of horſe in Alex- 
ander's expedition againſt Per- 
ſia, IV. 375. pretended conſpi- 
racy of Philotas againſt Alex- 
ander, $25» $27, G. he is put 
to death, 531 
PrLoTas, governor of Upper 
Aſia, is put to death by * 
172 

Puiloxzxus, poet, favourite of 
Dionyſius the, Tyrant: His ge- 
nerous freedom, TV. 42, Oe. 
PauiLoxtnus, Macedonian, ſeiſes 
Harpalus, and cauſes him to be 
put to the queſtion, V. 58 
Pbocæa, city of Ionia, is condemn- 
ed to be deſtroyed by the Ro- 
mans, VI. 75 the Marſeil- 
lians originally deſcended trom 
that city obtain pardon for it, 
ibid, 

Procion, general of the Athe- 
nians, drives Philip out of 
Eubœa, IV. 3og. he makes 
that prince raiſe the fiege of 
Perinthus and Byzantium, 313. 

e rejects the offers of Harpa- 

us, V. 56. he endeavours in 
Vain to prevent the Athenians 
from engaging in the Lamian 
war, 117. he 1s condemned to 


die by the Athenians, 156. his 


body is carried out of the ter- 
ritory of Attica, 157. the Athe- 
nians ere& a ſtatue to him, and 
inter his bones honourably, 162. 
character and praiſe of Pho- 
cion, IV. 3-3, V. 55, 158, S. 
Pbacit, part of Greece, II. 276. 
it is ravaged by Xerxes, 480. 
the Lacedzmonians deprive the 


people of Phocis of the cuſtody 
of the temple of Delphi, III. 


6. Pericles reſtores it to them, 
ibid, the Phocæans till the 
round conſecrated to Apollo, 


V. 270. they are declared' 


guilty of ſacrilege, and are 
fined, ibid. they take arms a- 
gainſt the decree of the Am- 
phictyons, ibid. the latter make 
war againſt the Phocæans, 271. 


Philip reduces them, 293. 
Phenix, fabulous bird; wonders 


related of it, I. 2 
ProRoONEvVsS, king of Argos, if. 
232 

PuraaTEs I. ſon of Priapatius, 
king of the Parthians, VII. 26 
PuRAAT ES II. ſucceeds his father 
Mithridates in the kingdom of 
Parthia. VII. 26. he is defeat - 
ed three times by Antiochus Si- 
detes, VI. 508. he releaſes De- 


metrius, $09 he defeats Anti- 


ochus, who is killed in the bat. 
tle, 508, 5<g. he marries 
of that prince's daughtes, 50g. 
he is defeated by the Scythians, 
who had called in Antiochus to 
their aid, and 1s killed in flying, 
51G, 511 
PauraaTEs III. ſarnamed Tres, 
king of the Parthians, VII, 27. 
he makes an alliance with the 
Romans during the war with 
Mithridates, ibid. he eſpouſes 
the part of Tigranes the 
Younger againſt the father, ibid. 
death of Phraates, ibid, 
PaHRAATES IV, is placed by his 
father Orodes upon the Par- 
li4 thian 
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throne, VII. 63. he puts his 
brothers, father, and his ſon, 
to death, ibid. 
PHrAORTES, king of the Medes, 
ſucceeds his father Dejoces, II. 
o. he makes himſelf maſter of 
almoſt all Upper Afia, 5 1. he 
makes war againſt the Aſſyri- 
ans, ibid. he is defeated, ibid. 
Nabuchodonoſor puts him to 
death, ibid. 52 
PHRATAPHERNES, one of Alex- 
ander's generals : Provinces 
which fall to him after that 
prince's death, V. 11 
Phrygia, province of Aſia Minor, 
I. xxviii 
PHRYNICUS, one of the Athenian 
enerals, oppoſes the recall of 
Alcibiades, III. 250. he is di- 
veſted of the command, 251 
Puk NON commands the army of 
the Athenians ſent againſt Mi- 
tylene, II. 354. he accepts the 
challenge of Pittacus, and is 
killed, ibid. 
PayYLLUs, Lacedzmonian officer, 
is killed at the ſiege of Sparta 
by Pyrrhus, fighting valiantly, 
| V. 356 
Payscon. See Pror zur Ever- 
GETEs, ſurnamed Phy/cor. 
Puro, general of the troops of 
Rhegium, defends that city a- 
gainſt Dionyſius, IV. 3b. Dio- 
nyſius, after having made him 
ſuffer great indignities, puts him 
to death, 37 
Pixnvax, Greek lyrick poet, cha- 
racter of his works, III. 82, 83 
Pirgeus, port of Athens, II. + 
Piromis, name given to kings, ſaid 
by the Egyprian priells to have 
reigned in Egypt, I. 84 
Pis AN DER, Athenian captain, de- 
termines the people of Athens 
to recall Alcibiades, III. 251. 
the Athenĩans ſend him to treat 
with Alcibiades and Tiſſapher 
nes, ibid. at his return he 


changes the form of the govern- 
ment, 252 
PisanpER, Lacedzmonian, is ap- 
pointed by Ageſilaus his bro- 
ther-in-law to command the 
fleet in his ſtead, III, 84, 385. 
he is defeated by Conon near 
Cnidos, and killed in the battle, 
Prs1sSTRA TVs, Athenian, ma — 
himſelf tyrant of Athens, II. 
331, 333. lenity of his govern- 
ment, 335. his death, 336. his 
character, 332. library founded 
by him at Athens, 335 
P1580 (Calpurnias) conful, com- 
mands at the fiege of Carthage 
before the arrival of Scipio, I, 

I 
PisUuTHNEs, governor of Lylia 
for Darius, revolts againſt that 
prince, III. 150. he is taken, 
and put to death, ibid. 
Pir Ho, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains, is made governor of Me- 
dia by Antipater, V. 147. he 
cauſes Philotas to be put to 
death, and takes poſſeſſion of 
his government, 172. he is 
driven out of Media by Peu- 
ceſtes, and obliged to retire to 
Seleucus, ibid. 173: Antigonus 
puts him to death, 193 
PiTTacus of Mitylene, one of 
the ſeven ſages of Greece, 
drives out the tyrant who op- 
reſſed his country, II. he 
Quo he the 1 45 a ot the 
Athenians, ibid. he 3 
Phrynon their general to ſingle 
combat, and kills him, ibid. 
the inhabitants of Mitylene give 
him the ſovereignty of their 
city, ibid, he voluntarily abdi- 
cates his authority at the expi- 
ration of ten years, and retires, 
355. his death, ibid. 
Places, Attack and defence of 
places by the ancients, II. 229, 
231, III. 122, &c, 
Plaguc, 


I. N. D. R/ X. 


Plague, contagious diſtemper, III. 
109, deſcription of that diſ- 
eaſe, | ibid. 

Platæa, city of Bœotia, II. 275. 

the Platzans acquire glory at 
the battle of Marathon, 425. 
they refuſe to ſubmit to Xerxes, 
466. the Greeks decree the 
prize of valour to them after 
the defeat of Mardonius, 50%. 
the Platæans inſtitute an anni- 
verſary feſtival in honour of 
thoſe who died in the battle, 
10. fiege of Platza by the 
hebans, III. 99. Platæa be- 
ſieged and taken by the Lace- 
dzmonians, 121, 137. the 
'Thebans demoliſh it intirely, 
138. IV. 1:9. the Platzans re- 
tire to Athens, ibid, they in- 
duce Alexander to deſtroy 
Thebes, 366. that prince per- 
mits them to rebuild their city, 
486 

PLaTo, philoſopher of Athens: 
He retires to Mzgara to avoid 
the rage of the Athenians, III, 
480. Plato's travels into Sicily, 
where he appears for the firſt 
time at the court of Dionyſius 
the Younger, IV. 23. his inti- 
macy and friendſhip with Dion, 
ibid. Plato's ſecond voyage into 
Sicily, 58. wonderful change 
occaſioned by his preſence at 
the court of Dionyfius the 
Younger, 59. conſpiracy of the 
courtiers to prevent its effects, 
61. Plato quits the court, and 
returns into Greece, 64. ad- 
venture that happens to him 
at Olympia, 65. he returns to 
the court of Dionyſius the 
Vounger, 67. Dionyſius differs 
with him, 68. he permits bim 
to return into Greece, 69. Pla- 
to's death, 231 

Plemmyrium, iſle near Syracuſe, 

| | III. 200 

PLisTARCHus, ſon of Leonidas 


king of Sparta, II. 529 


PLISTHENEs, ſon of Atreus, king 
of Mycenæ, II. 283 
Prisxroxax, king of Lacedz- 
monia, takes pains to cauſe a 
treaty to be concluded between 
Athens and Sparta, III. 162. 
his death, 2 270 
PL.vTarch of Eretria calls in the 
Athenians to the aid of Eubcea, 
beſieged by Philip, IV. 303. his 
_ y, 305. Phocion drives 


im out of Eretria, ibid. 


Pacile, Nowiay, gallery or porch 
of paintings at Athens, where 
the Stoicks uſed to aſſemble, 


II. 433 


Poem, epick, II. 343. I. xcvii. 


dramatick, I. xcvii. ſatyrick, 
can 
Pocſy. Greek poets, II. 342, Cc. 
emulation of the poets in diſ- 
puting the prizes in the Olym- 
ick games, I. xciii. poets who 
invented and improved tragedy 
and comedy, xcvi, cx 
PoreMarCH, magiſtrate at A- 
thens, employed both to admi- 
niſter juſtice and command ar- 
mies, II. 426. III. 521 
PoL1iorceTEs,name given Deme- 
trius ſon of Antigonus, V. 196 
Politicks : Policy, wherein 1t con- 
fiſts, III. 52, 53, 247, 297» 
$09, 369, VII 38. — effects 
of falſe policy, I. 37, III. 115, 
116. policy of the Romans, 
VI. 388, 391, 407, 466. lan- 
guage of politicians, IV. 218 
PoLyY Anus, ſenator of Syracuſe, 
harangues the people upon the 
action of Andranadorus, after 
the death of Hieronymus, VII. 
IC 
PoLYBiDas, Lacedzmonian, 15 
charged with the war againſt 
Olynthus, aud takes that city, 
IV. 120 
Pol yB1vus, Greek hiſtorian ; his 
function at the funeral of Philo- 
pœmen, VI. 190. he is choſen 
ambaſſador to Ptolemy Epipha- 


nes 
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nes by the Achzans, VI. 200. 
he is elected general of the 
. Horſe by the Achzans, 329. he 
3sdeputed tothe conſul Marcius, 
to whom he preſents the decree 
of the Achzans, 331, 333. he 
returns to Achaia, 333. he ſaves 
the Achzans a conſiderable ex- 
pence, 336. he is included in 
the number of the exiles, and 
carried to Rome, 400. his great 
friendſhip with the ſecond Sci- 
pio Africanus, 401, I, 328, 
332. return of Polybivs into 
Achaia, VI. 435. zeal of Po- 
Iybius in defending Philopœ- 


men's memory, ibid. proof 


which he gives of his diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, 435, 436. he eſta- 
bliſhes good order and tran- 
guillity in his country, 436. he 


returns to Scipio at Rome, and 


accompanies him to the ſiege of 
Numantia, ibid. after Scipio's 
death he returns into his own 
country, where he ends his 
days, ibid. 437 
PoLyBivus of Megalopolis, offi- 
cer in the army of the Achæans, 
V. 584 

PoLycraATEsS, tyrant of Samos, 
II. 186. fingular hiſtory of that 
tyrant, ibid. 187. his miſerable 
end, | 188 
Pol ycRATESs, firſt miniſter of 
Ptolemy Epiphines, renders 
that prince great ſervices, VI, 


170, 171 
PoLyYDamas, famous athleta of 
antiquity, I, Ixxi 


Pot YDeCTEs, king of Sparta, and 
brother of Lycurgus, I, cxl 
Pol rDbokus, brother of Jaſon, 
tyrant of Pheræ, ſucceeds him, 
and is ſoon after killed by Poly- 
phron his own brother, IV. 161 
Polygamy. It was allowed in 207 fe. 
PolyGcxoTVs, famous N. * 
generous action of his to the 
Athenians, II. 433 


PoLYPHERCON, Syracuſan, in 


concert with Leptinus, kills 


Callippus, Dion's murtherer, 


v. 92 
Po.yrHron is ſubſtituted to 4 
ſon, tyrant of Pheræ his bre- 
ther, IV. 161, he kills Poly. 
dorus his other brother, and is 
ſoon after killed himſelf by 
Alexander of Pherz, ibid, 
PoLYsSPERCON, one of the ge- 
nerals of Alexander's army, re- 
duces a country calledBubacene, 
IV. 560. he ridicules a Perſian 
for proſtrating himſelf before 
Alexander, 564. that prince 
cauſes him to be put in priſon, 
and pardons him ſoon after, ibid. 
Polyſperchon takes the city of 
Ora, V. 10. he is appointed 
regent of the kingdom, and go- 
vernor of Macedonia by Anti- 
pater, 151. he recalls Olympias, 
154. he endeavours to ſecure 
rcece to himſelf, ibid. he is 
driven out of Macedonia by 
Caſſander, 174. he cauſes Her- 
cules the ſon of Alexander, and 
his mother Barſina to be put to 
death, 208 
PoLysTRATUS, Macedonian ſol- 
dier, carries drink to Darius at 
the point of death, and receives 
his laſt words, IV. 508 
PolYXENIDESs, admiral of the 
flcet of Antiochus the Great, 
1s defrated by Livius, and re- 
duced to fly, VI. 114. he de- 
feats Paunſtratus who com- 
manded the fleet of Rhodes by 

a ſtratagem, 117. he 1sdefeated 
by Æmilius, and reduced to re- 
tire to Epheſus, 120 
PoLyxEenvs, brother-in-law of 
Dionyſus, having declared a- 
gainſt that prince, flies to avoid 
falling into his hands, IV. 32 
PoLYzZELVSs, brother of Hiero J. 
king of Syracuſe, gives his bro- 
ther umbrage, III. 80, Theron, 
his ſon · in · law, takes his part, ib. 

| — peace 


Pourzius (L.) Roman officer, 
commands a ſmall body of troops 
during the war with Perſeus, 
and retires to an eminence, 
where he defends himſelf vali- 
antly, VI. 326 

PomPsy ſucceeds Lucullus in the 
war againſt Mithridates, VII. 
213. his conduct upon arrivin 
in his government, 215. he ot- 
fers Mithridates peace, 218. he 
gains ſeveral victories over that 
prince, 219. he marches into 
Armenia againſt Tigranes, who 
comes and furrenders himſelf 
to. him, 221; he purſues Mi- 
thridates, and in his way ſub- 
jects the Albanians and Iberi- 
ans, 224. tired of following 
Mithridates, he comes to Syria, 
of which he takes poſſeſſion, 
and puts an end to the empire 
of the Seleucides, VI. 544, VII. 
225. he marches to Pontus, 227. 

e returns into Syria, 228. Pom- 
pey's expeditions into Arabia, 
12, 234. and Judza, 14. he 
takes Jeruſalem, enters the tem- 
ple, and the Sandum Sanforum, 
16. after having reduced all the 
citjes of Pontus, he returns to 
Rome, 235. he receives the 
honour of a triumph, ibid. after 
his defeat at Pharſalia, he re- 
tires into Egypt, 249. he is 
killed, at Fe 2 

Pontus, kingdom of Aſia Minor, 
I. xxix, clxx, chronological 
abridgment of the hiſtory of 
the kings of Pontus, clxx 

Porilius (C.) is ſent ambafſador 

into Egypt in order to put an 
end to the war there, VI. 252, 
he obliges Antiochus to quit 
Egypt, and leave the two Pto- 
lemigs, brothers, in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, 257. he 1s ſent 
into Peloponneſus to publiſh the 


IN D E X. 
peace is made by the mediation 
of the poet Simonides, III. 80 


decree of the ſenate there in 
favour of the Greeks, 32 
PoxPHYRY, Tyrian, a TI. 
Pagan, declared enemy of Chri- 
ianity, and the any Scrip- 
tures, J. 289. 
Porxvus, Indian king, refuſes to 
ſubmit to Alexander, V. 12. 
he is defeated and taken pri- 
ſoner, 17, 21. Alexander re- 
ſtores him his dominions, 21 
Poftt. luvention of poſts and 
couriers, II. 154, 313, &c. 
Por gixus, Ptolemy's iniſter, 
dethrones Cleopatra, VII. 249. 
he adviſes the death of Pompey, 
250, he endeavours to render 
Cæſar odious to the Egyp ians, 
253. he prevents the ffect of 
Czſar's decree, and makes the 
Egyptians take arms againſt 
him, 255, Cæſar cauſes him to 
be put to death, 257 
Potidea, city of Macedonia, re- 
volts againſt the Ath nians, to 
whom it was tributary, III. 60. 
it is beſieged and taken by the 
Athenians, ibid. 217. Phili 
takes that city from them, IV. 
260 
Poverty. Love of poverty inſti- 


tuted at Sparta, III. 495 
Power, or Bulk. the ſpirit of it 
bow umbrageous, VII. 144 


Patxasress, confident of Cam- 
byſes, kills Smerdis by that 
prince's order, II. 184. his baſe 
and monſtrous flattery of Cam- 
byſes, 184. he promiſes the 
Magi to declare Smerdis the 
Magus the true ſon of Cyrus to 

the people, 192. he ſpeaks to 
the people from the top of a 
tower, a the contrary to 
tnem, throws himſelf down 
from the top of the rower, and 
is killed, ibid. 

PrrtaPaTivus, fon and ſucceſſor 
of Arſaces II. king of the Par- 
thians, VII. 2; 

Prizne, 


IND EN. 


Priene, City of Ionia, III. 57 

Princes, See Kings. 

Proctes, ſon of Ariſtodemus, 
reigns at Sparta with bis bro- 
ther Euryſtenes, I. cxxxviii 

PrxocuLleivs, Roman officer, 
comes to Cleopatra in her re- 
tirement, and adviſes her to 

ut herſelf into Cæſar's hands, 
II. 289. he makes himſelf 
maſter of the perſon of that 
princeſs, 290. Cæſar orders him 
to aſk her what ſhe deſires of 
him, ibid, 

Prodicos, name given by the Lace- 
dzmonians to the guardians of 
the kings, I. cxl 

ProeTvs, king of Argos, II. 282 

Promacnvs, one of Alexander's 
officers, dies in a debauch with 
that prince, V. 52 

Prophecies in reſpe& to Pharaoh 
Hophra, and the Egyptians, I. 
93. Sc. prophecies concerning 
Nineveh, II. 55. Babylon, 128. 
Cyrus, 131. Alexander, 162, 
V. 452. Tyre, 144. Antiochus 
the Great, VI. 162, Oc. Se- 
leucus Philopator, 238. Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, 279. Jacob's 
prophecy concerning tlie Meſ- 

, fiah, VII. 23. 

Proſperity, Proof to which it puts 
the ſoul, II. 79. train of pro- 
ſperity, III. 397 

PrxoTaGORAS, brother of Nico- 
cles, expels Evagoras Il. from 
Salamin, and reigns in his ſtead, 
IV. 223. Ochus confirms the 

. poſſeſſion of the throne to him, 


22 
ProTaGoRas of Abdera, ſophiſt; 
opinion of Protagoras concern- 
ing the Divinity, III. 194. the 
Athenians expel him their city, 
and cauſe his works to be burat, 
195 
PRor EAS, Macedonian: Alex- 
ander drinks his health in the 
bowl of Hercules, V. 73 
PRorzus, king of Egypt, I. 75. 


he ſtops Helen and her riches, 
and reſtores her to Menelaus, 
I. 7 5 Se. 
Por uous, ſenator of —_ 
oppoſes the war with the The- 
bans, but is diſregarded, IV. 
141 
Poros, famous painter. De- 
metrius's regard for him during 
the ſiege of Rhodes, V. 247 
ProTOMACHvus, one of the Athe- 
nian generals that gained the 
victory near the iſlands Argi- 
nuſz, and were condemned at 
their return. III. 274, 279 
Providence. Diſcourſe of Socrates 
upon Providence, III. 447 
ProxEnEs of Bœotia, commands 
a body of Grecian troops in the 
army of Cyrus the Younger 
againſt his brother Artaxerxes, 
III. 319. he is ſeiſed by trea- 
chery, and put to death, 341. 
character of Proxenes, 342 
Prus1as I. king of Bithynia, I. 
clxi 
Pxusras II. king of Bithynia, 
ſurnamed the Hunter, declares 
for the Romans againſt Antio- 
chus, VI. 119. he makes war 
againſt Eumenes, 192. ſervices 
done him by Hannibal during 
that war, ibid. 193, I. 289. 
Pruſias agrees to deliver him u 
to the Romans, I. 289. VI. 
193. he endeavours to induce 
the Romans to grant Perſeus a 
peace, 336. his abject flattery 
in the ſenate, 404. war of Pru- 
ſias with 5 409. the ſe- 
nate oblige him to lay down his 
arms, and to make Attalus ſa- 
tisfaction, ibid. Pruſias intend- 
ing to put his ſon Nicomedes to 
death, is killed by him, 411 
Prytanis, name of the chief ma- 
giſtrate of Corinth, II. 286 


PSaMMENITUS, king of Egypt, 


is conquered by Cambyſes, who 
uſes him with clemency, I. 1p1, 
II. 179. he endeavours to re- 

aſcend 


Ps 
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aſdend the thtone, and is put 
to death, I. 101, II. 180 


Ps AU RET cus, one of the twelve 


kings, who reigned at the ſame 
time in Egypt, is baniſhed into 
the fens, — on what occaſion, 
I. 85. he defeats the other eleven 
kings, and remains ſole monarch 
of 'Egypt, ibid. he makes war 
againit the king of Aſſyria, 86. 


he befieges Azotus, and takes 


P 


earth, 


it after a flege of twenty-nine 
years, ibid. 87. he prevents the 
Scythians from invading Egypt, 
87, his method of knowing 
whether the Egyptians were 
the moſt ancient people of the 
ibid. &c. 
SAMM1s, king of Egypt, I. 91 


ProLeMalDa, daughter of PtoJe- 
my Soter, is married to Deme- 


o 


trius Poliocertes, V. 277 


Proutmy, ſon of Amyntas II. 


diſputes the crown with Per- 


diccas, IV. 161. Pelopidas ex- 


P 


P 


cludes him from the throne, 
* 162, 254 
TOLEMY, ſon of Seleucus, is 
killed at the battle of Ipſus, 
IV. 410 

ToLEMY I. fon of Lagus, one 
of Alexander's generals, takes 
ſeveral cities of India, V. 8. 


he is dangerouſly wounded at 


the ſiege of a city of India, 41. 
he is cured ſoon after, ibid, pro- 


vinces which fall to him after 


the death of Alexander, 112. 
he cauſes the body of Alexan- 
der to be carried to Alexandria, 
137. he enters into a league 
with Antipater, Craterus, and 
Antigonus, againſt Perdiccas 
and Eumenes, 140. he makes 
himſelf maſter of Syria, Phce- 
nicia, and Judza, 149. he takes 
Jeruſalem, 150. he forms a 
league with Seleucus, Caſſan- 
der, and Lyſimachus, againſt 
Antigonus, 194. he ſeiſes the 
iſland of Cyprus, 198. he de- 


feats Demetrius in battle, 19g. 
and makes himſelf maſter of 
Tyre, 200. defeat of one of 
his generals by Demetrius, 201. 
different expeditions of Ptolemy 


againſt Antigonus, 209. | Pro- 


lemy is defeated by Demetrius, 
who takes from him the iſle of 
_— 224, Sc. 

tolemy aſſumes the title of 
king, V. 225. he ſends aid to 
the Rhodians beſieged by De- 
metrius, 237, 241. the Rhodi- 
ans, in gratitude, .give him the 
title of Soter, 247. Ptolemy 
allies himſelf with Seleucus, 
Caſſander, and Lyſimachus, 
againſt Antigonus and Deme- 
trius, 255, thoſe four princes 
divide the empire of Alexander 
amongſt them, 268. Ptolemy 
retakes the iſland of Cyprus 
from Demetrius, 268. he re- 
news the league with Lyſima- 
chus and Seleucus — De- 
metrius, 272. he abdicates the 
throne to his ſon Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, 282. death of Pto- 
lemy Soter, 288. praiſe of that 
prince, ibid. famous library, 
which he cauſed to be erected 
at Alexandria, 283, 284 


Prolemy I. ſurnamed Pair a- 


DELPHUS, 1s placed by his fa- 
ther Ptolemy Soter upon. the 
throne of Egypt, V. 282. feaſt 
which he gives to the people on 
his acceſſion to the throne, 282. 
the commencement of his reign, 
301. his reſentment againſt De- 
metrius Phalereus, ibid. he 
cauſes the holy Scriptures to be 
tranſlated into Greek, to adorn 
his library, 319. he cultirates 
the amity of the Romans, 364. 
his liberality to the Roman am- 
baſſadors, 365. Ptolemy ſends 
aid to the Athenians beſieged 


dy Antigonus, 367. revolt of 


Magas againſt Ptolemy, 368. 
the latter quells a conſpiracy 
againſt 
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A ſt his rſon, V. 69. 
— of Polley of aa 
to commerce, 373. he comes to 
an accommodation with Magas, 
374+ war between Ptolemy and 
Antiochus, 375. peace between 
thoſe princes, 377. death of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 383. cha- 
rater and qualities of that 
Prince, ibid. his taſte for arts 
and ſciences, 375, 381. his 
application to make commerce 
flouriſh in his dominions, 373 


Proreur III. ſurnamed EvE- 


,GETEs, ſucceeds his father Pto- 


lemy Philadelphus, V. 383. he 
avenges the death of his ſiſter 
Berenice, puts Laodice to death, 
and ſeiſes part of Aſia, 389, 
390. in returning from that ex- 
pedition he goes to Jeruſalem, 
and offers ſacrifices there to the 
God of Iſrael, 392. league of 
Antiochus Hierax and Seleucus 
Callinicusagainſ Ptolemy, 394. 
the latter comes to an accom- 
modation with Seleucus, 395. 
he cauſes Antiochus to be ſeiſed, 
and impriſons him, 398. he 
augments the library of Alexan- 
dria, ibid. he gives Joſeph, the 


nephew of Onias, the farm of 


the revenues of the provinces 


of Cœloſyria, Phœnicia, Judza, 


and Samaria, 401. arrival of 


p 


Cleomenes at the court of E- 
er, 474. death of Ptolemy 

vergetes, 475. Ptolemy's li- 
berality to the Rhodians, 476 


TOLEMY IV. ſurnamed P#r1L0- 


PATOR, aſcends the throne of 
Egypt after the death of Pto- 
lemy Evergetes, V. 475, 478. 
injuſtice and crvelty of that 
prince to Cleomenes, $29, 510. 
Antiochus the Great undertakes 
to recover Cœloſyria from Pto- 
lemy, 483, 491. ſhort truce be- 
tween thoſe two princes, 403. 
Ptolemy gains a great victory 
ever Antiochus at Raphia, 496, 


497. he comes to Jeruſalem, 
497. rage and revenge of Pto- 
lemy againſt the Jews, becauſe 
they refuſe to let him enter into 
the ſanctuary, 498. he grants 
Antiochus peace, 499. the Et 
gyptians revolt againſt Philo- 


poo OI, that prince gives 


imſelf up to all manner of ex- 
ceſſes, 502. he puts Arſinoe, his 
wife and ſiſter, to death, 503. 
hedies worn out with debauches, 


597 


ProlEux V. called Erirnanzs, 


at the age of ſive years aſcends 
the throne of Egypt after the 
death of Ptolemy Philopator, 
VI. 1. Antiochus the Great and 
Philip enter into a league to in- 
vade in dominions, 4. Ptolemy 
is put under the guardianſhip of 
the Romans. 11. Anſtomenes, 
the young king's guardian for 
the Romans, takes Paleſtine and 
Cœloſyria from Antiochus, 26. 


Antiochus retakes thoſe pro- 


vinces, ibid. Scopas's conſpi- 
racy againſt Ptolemy fruſtrated 
by Ariſtomenes, 64. Ptolemy is 
declared at age, 65. he marries 
Cleopatra, daughter of Antio- 
chus, 83. he makes an alliance 
with the Achæans, 168. he 
treats Hyrcanus, the ſon of Jo- 
ſeph, with great marks of fa- 
vour and friendſhip, 169, Cc. 
he takes a diſguſt io Ariftome- 
nes, and puts him to death, 65, 
170. he abandons himfelf to all 
ſorts of exceſſes, 170. the Egypti- 
ans form ſeveral conſpiracies 
againſt him, ibid. Ptolemy 
chooſes Polycrates for his prime 
miniſter, ibid. with that mini- 
ſter's aſſiſtance he gets the bet- 
ter of the rebels, 171. he re- 
news the alliance with the A- 
chzans, ibid. he forms the de- 
ſign of attacking Seleucus, 200. 
the principal perſons of his court 
poiſon him, ibid. 

PTOLEMY 


IN D E X. 
Protemy VI. called PHiLous- by the Alexandrians the 
TOR, at fix years old, ſucceeds throne of Egypt in his eldeſt 
his father Ptolemy Epiphanes, brother's ſtead, VI. 249- the 
VI. 201. cauſe of war ariſes two brothers unite- and teign | 
between Ptolemy and Antiochus jointly, 254. they prepare to | 
Epiphanes, 242. coronation of deſend themſelves againſt the | 
Ptolemy, 243. he is; defeated attacks of Antiochus, ibid. the 11H 


by. Antiochus, 245. he loſes a 
ſecond battle againſt Antiochus, 
and 1s taken priſoner, 247. the 
. Alexandrians eleQ his brother 
Ptolemy Evergetes II. ſurnamed 
_ alſo Phyſcon, in his place, 249. 
Antiochus replaces Philometor 
in appearance upon the throne, 
25 3+ the two brothers unite and 
reign jointly, 254. the Romans 

revent Antiochus from diſturb- 
ing them, 257. Philometor is 
dethroned by his brother Phyſ- 
con, 463, 464, he goes to 
Rome to implore the ſenate's 
clemency, 464. the Romans di- 


vide the kingdom of Egypt 


between the two brothers, 465. 
new differences ariſe between 
Philometor and Phyſcon, ibid. 
Philometor refuſes to evacuate 
the iſland of Cyprus, 467. he 
gains a victory over Phyſcon, 
and takes him priſoner, 468. 
he pardons him, and reſtores 
him his dominions, ibid. he 
- marries his daughter Cleopatra 
to Alexander Bala, 478. he per- 
mits Onias to build a temple for 
the Jews in Egypt, ibid. he 
marches to the aid of Alexan- 
der his ſon-in-law, attacked by 
Demetrius, 480. Apollonius's 
plot againſt Ptolemy, ibid. up- 
on the refuſal of Alexander to 
deliver up that trauor, Philo- 
metor takes his daughter from 
him, gives her to Demetrius, 
and aids him in aſcending his 
father's throne, 481. Philome- 


tor's death, ibid. 


Prorsux VII. called EVEBRNGE- 
ES Il. and Physcon, ſon of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, is placed 


Romans oblige that prince to 
leave thoſe two princes in tran · 
; 4p Lo Phyſcon dethrones 
 Philometor, 463, 464-/the Ro- 
mans divide the kingdom, be- 


tween the two brothers, 465. 


Phyſcon, diſſatisfied witch the 
patt given to him, goes to 
ome, and demands to be put 


ia paſſeſſion of the iſland of 


22 ibid, the Romans ad- 
judge it to him, 466. the peo- 
ple of Cyrenaica oppoſe Phyſ- 
con's entrance into their-coun- 
try, 467. that prince re- eſta- 
bliſhes himſelf in that country, 
and draws attempts againſt his 
life upon himſelf by his bad 
conduct, ibid. he makes a ſecond 


voyage to Rome, and carries his 


complaints thither againſt his 
brother, ibid. he undertakes to 


make himſelf maſter of the iſland 


of Cyprus, 4683. Philometor 
beats and takes him priſoner, 
and afterwards generouſly. re- 
ſtores him his dominions, ibid. 
Phyſcon marries Cleopatra, 
the widow of Philometor, aſ- 
_ cends the thrane of Egypt, and 
puts his brother's ſon to death, 
VI. 482. Phyſcon's exceſs of 
folly and debauchery, 495. Sci- 
pio Africanus the Younger goes 
to that prince's court, 498. 
Phyſcon puts away Cleopatra, 
and marries her daughter, by 
Philometor, named alſo Cleo- 
patra, 511. horrible cruelties 
which he commits in Egypt, 
ibid. a general revolt reduces 
him to quit that kindgom, 512. 
new cruelties of Phy ſcon, ibid. 
he returns into Egypt, and re- 
aſcends 
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TN DGE X. 


*aſcends the throne, V. 514. he 


- 


ſupports the impoſtor Alexander 


Zebina, and lends him an army 
to place him upon the throne of 


Syria, ibid. he gives his daugh- 
ter Tryphena in — to 


* 


' Grypus,. 517. Phyſcon's death, 


ProLemyY VIII. called LAT AHV- 


nus, ſucceeds his father Phyſ- 


con, VI. 319. | Cleopatra his 


mother obliges him to repudi 
ate his eldeſt ſiſter, and marry 
Selens his youngeſt, 5 20. La- 
thytus aids Antiochus the Cyxi- 
cenian'againſt John Hyrcanus, 
523, Cleopatra takes her daugh- 


ter Selena from Lathyrus, and 


obliges him to quit Egypt, and 
| N 4 himſelf with the king- 


dom of Cyprus, 528. Lathyrus 


| ſends an army to beſiege Ptole- 


— 


mais, and ' marches in perſon 
again Alexander king of the 


Jews, over whom he gains a 


great victory, 529. barbarous 
action of Lathyrus after the 


battle, ibid. he raiſes the ſiege 
of Ptolemais, 530. he makes 
an ineffectual attempt againſt 


Egypt, ibid. he is recalled by 


ſtroys 


the Alexandrians, and replaced 
upon the throne of Egypt, 530. 
a rebellion riſes'up againſt him 


in Egypt, '537. Lathyrus de- 
Mkebes, hither the rebels 


had retired, ibid. he dies ſoon 


after, ibid, 


PrToLEMY'IX. king of Egypt. See 


ALEXANDER ſon of Phyſcon. 


Prort ur X. ſon of Alexander I. 


king of Egypt. See ALEXAN- 
DER II. 


ProLemy XI. ſurnamed Au- 


Es, is placed by the Alexandri- 
ans upon the throne of Egypt, 
in the room of Alexander II. 
VI. 545. he cauſes himſelf to 
be declared the friend and ally 
of the Roman people by the 


credit of Cæſar and Pompey, 


ProLEtMY' XII. ſon of Ptolem 


VII. 237, 238. he oppreſſes 


his ſubjects in conſequence with 


taxations, 238. he is dethroned, 


ibid. the Alexandrians ſubſti. 
tute his — Berenice in 
his place, ibid. he goes to Rome, 
and with money gains the ſuf- 
frages of the principal perſons 
of the commonwealth for his 
re- eſtabh{hment, 240. he cauſes 
moſt of the ambaſſadors, ſent 
by the Egyptians to Rome to 
juſtify their revolt, to be mur- 
thered, ibid. an oracle of the 
Sybil is trumpt up againſt him, 
241. Gabinias fe- inſtates him 
upon the throne, 246. Auletes 
puts his daughter Berenice to 
death, 247. his ingratitude and 
perſidy to Rabirius, ibid. death 
of Auletes, 24 


8 
N y 
Auletes, reigns after his father 


with his ſiſter Cleopatra, VII. 


248. he expels Cleopatra, 249. 
he cauſes Pompey to be aſſaſſi- 
nated by the advice of Theo- 
dotus, 250, 251. Cæſar makes 
himſelf judge between Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, 253. he ſecures 
the perſon of Ptolemy, 254. 
he releaſes him, 259. Ptolemy 
renews the war againſt Cæſar, 
260. he is defeated, and drown- 
ed in the Nile endeavouring to 
eſcape, 261 


Pror zur I, king of Cyprus, bro- 


ther of Ptolemy Auletes, is de- 
poſed by the Romans, who con- 
fiſcate his treaſures, VI. $32. 
he poiſons himſelf, ibid. 


ProLEMY II. fon of Ptolemy Au- 


letes, is made king of Cyprus 
by Cæſar, VII. 255. Cæſar 

ives him the crown of Egypt 
jointly with Cleopatra, 261. 
death of Ptolemy, poiſoned by 
that princeſs, 263 


Prolz uv, fon of Anthony and 


Cleopatra, is proclaimed king 
of Syria by Anthony, VII. 275 
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Vor. VI 


prottur Arion, natural ſon of 
Phyſcon, is made king of Cy- 
renaica by his father, VI. 519. 
he leaves his kingdom to the 
Romans at his death, 532 
Prolzur CZRAuxus, or Thun- 
der, ſon of Ptolemy Soter, quits 
the court, and retires firſt to Ly- 
ſimachus, and afterwards to Se- 
leucus, V. 282, 304. he engages 
the latter in a war with Lyſi- 
machus, 304. he aſſaſſinates Se- 
leucus, and poſſeſſes himſelf of 
his dominions, 308. he marries 
his ſiſter Arfinoe, widow of Ly- 
fimachus, and cauſes her two 
children by that prince to be 
murthered, 310, 311. he baniſhes 
her into Samothracia, 311. he 
is ſoon after puniſhed for thoſe 
88 by the Gauls, who 
ill him in a battle, 312 
Prot zur Macron, governor af 
the iſland of Cyprus under Pto- 
lemy Philometor, revolts againſt 
that prince, enters into the ſer- 
vice of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and 3 him poſſeſſion of the 
iſland of Cyprus, VI. 246. An- 
tiochus gives him a ſhare in his 
confidence, and the government 
of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, ibid, 
he marches againſt the Jews, 
and is — by Judas Mac- 
cabæus, 272. he becomes a 
friend to the Jews, 459. An- 
tiochus Eupator deprives him 
a his — ibid. Pto- 
emy, through deſpair, poiſons 
bimlelf, N 4 P Ibid, 
PTOLEMY, ſon of Pyrrhus, is kil- 
led in a battle againſt the Lace- 
dzmonians, V. 358 
PTOLEMY, one of the principal 
officers of Philip, unites with 
Apelles in his conſpiracy againſt 
that prince, V. 531, 533. Phi- 
lip cauſes him to be put to 
death, 536 
Pur, king of the Aſſyrians, who 
Vol. VII. 


EN P. 


does penance upon the preach- 
ing of Jonah, II. 22 
PuLcatk (P. Claudius) conſul, is 
beaten at ſea by Adherbal the 
Carthaginian general, I. 194 
Punick: Origin and fignification of 
that word, I. 103. Ponick wars, 
175, 211, 302 
Pydna, city of Macedonia, is ſub- 
jected by Philip, IV. 260. fa- 
mous victory gai 


ained by Paulus 
Emilius over Perſeus, near that 


city, VI. 35 
Pylagori, among the Cm = 
318 
Pylus, a ſmall city of Meſſenia, 
taken by the Athenians during 
the Peloponneſian war, III. 139 
Pyramid. Deſcription of the py- 
ramids of Egypt, I. 6, 78. 
judgement to be formed of thoſe 
famous ſtructures, 8 
PrRRHIAS, general of the Æto- 
lians, is twice beaten by Philip, 


1 

PyrRAUSs, ſon of Eacides king o 
Epirus, flies from the fury of the 
revolted, V. 265. he 1s re-eſta- 
bliſhed upon the throne of Epi- 
rus byGlaucias king of Illyrĩum, 
ibid. the Moloſhans revolt 
againſt him, and plunder all his 
riches, ibid. he retires to De- 
metrius, ſon of Antigonus, 
ibid. he diſtinguiſhes himſelf at 
the battle of Ipſus, 257, 266. he 
sto Egypt as an hoſtage for 
emetrius, 266. he marries An- 
tigone, daughter of Berenice, 
ibid. Ptolemy gives him a fleet 
and money, of which he makes 
uſe for re- poſſeſſing himſelf of 
his dominions. ibid. Pyrrhus 
takes Macedonia from Deme- 
trius, and is declared king of it, 
272, he divides that kingdom 
with Lyſimachus, 275. he is ſoon 
obliged to quit it, 276. the Ta- 
rentines call in Pyrrhus to their 
aid againſt theRomans, 323, 324. 
K & that 
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that prince to Italy, V. 
26, Say . the con- 
fal Levinus, 331. he cauſes pro- 
poſals of peace to be made to 
the Romans, 332. converſation 
of Pyrrhus with Fabricius, 335. 
Pyrrhus gains a ſecond advan- 
tage over the Romans, 343. 
expeditionsof Pyrrhus in Sicily, 
345» I. 175. he returns into 
Italy, V. 505 he plunders the 
temple of Proſerpine in the 
country of the Locrians, 348. 
he is defeated by the wy 
, 3co. he returns into Epi- 
— 5 he throws himſelf 
into Macedonia, and makes 
himſelf maſter of it for a time, 
after having defeated Antigonus, 
ibid. 351. expedition of Pyrrhus 
into Peloponneſus, 353. he be- 
ſieges Sparta ineffectually, ibid. 
he is killed at the ſiege of Ar- 
gos, 361, 362. good and bad 
characters of Pyrrhus, 274, 323, 
362, Oc. 
PyTHAGORAs, Lacedzmonian, 
commands part of the fleet of 
Cyrus the Younger, in the ex- 
dition of that prince againſt 
is brother Artaxerxes, III. 319 
PyrhAcokas, ſon of Evagoras, 
defends the city of Salamin be- 
fieged by Artaxerxes, during his 
father's abſence, III. 411, 412 
Pyrna cos, philoſopher, III. 
88. he goes to Italy and ſettles 
at Crotona, where he opens a 
ſchool of philoſophy, ibid no- 
viciate of ſilence which he made 
his diſciples obſerve, 89 
Prruakchus of Cyzicum gains 
the favour of Cyrus, who gives 
him the revenues of ſeven cities 
for a penſion, II. 220 
PV THE AS, magiſtrate of the Bœo- 
tians, induces them to unitetheir 
forces againſt the Romans, VI. 
427, 428. Metellus puts him to 
death, 429 


PyTHEas, famous aſtronomer and 
geographer, VI. 417 
Pythia, name of the prieſteſs of 
Apollo at Delphi, I. Iii 
Pythian, celebrated games of 
Greece, I. Ixv 
PyTH#H1as, friend of Damon: trial 
to which their friendſhip was 
put, IV. 50,51 
PyTHr1vs, Lydian prince, gene- 
rous offer which he makes Xer- 
xes of his riches, II. 453. means 
which the princeſs his wife uſes 
to make him ſenſible of the in- 
juſtice and ridicule of his con- 
duQ, 454. cruelty which Py- 
thius experiences from Xerxes, 
ibid, 

PyTHoDpoORvVSs, ſent by the Athe- 
nians to the aid of the Leontines, 

is baniſhed for not having un- 
dertaken the conqueſt of Sicily, 
III. 175 

Pyro of Byzantium, famous 
rhetorician, is deputed by Philip 

to the Thebans to incline them 

to peace, IV. 322 


O UOIT. See Diſcus, 


R. 
ABirrus PosTHUMUs, Ro- 
man knight, goes to Ptole- 
my Auletes, in order to be paid 
the ſums be had lent that prince 
at Rome, VII. 247. pertidy of 

Ptolemy in reſpe& to him, ibid. 

Rabirius is accuſed at Rome of 

having aſſiſted Ptolemy in cor- 

. the ſenate, ibid. Cicero 

takes his defence upon him, 248 

Race. Sce Courſe. 

Ragau, name of the plain where 
Nabucodonoſor conqueredPhra- 
ortes, II. 51 

Ramrtsts-Miamun, king of E- 
gypt, I, 67. he makes the Iſ- 
raclites ſuſſer infinite hardſhips, 

ibid, 
RammMIvs, 


cients 
ties < 
veil o 
cover 
and tl 


Reomim 
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Rauutus, citizen of Brunduſi- 
um, is ordered by Perſeus to 
poiſon Eumenes, VI. zoo. he 

des to Valerius at Chalcis, 
Siſcovers the whole to him, and 
follows him to Rome, ibid, 

Raphia, city of Paleſtine, near 
which Antiochus the Great was 
defeated by Ptolemy N | ens 


Reading, of hiſtory eſpecially : of 
what uſe it is to a prince, IV. 
357. delicacy of the Lacedz- 
monians in reſpect to the books 
that youth were to be ſuffered 

to read, II. 347, 348 

REOILLVSs (L. Æniliui) is charged 
with the command of the Ro- 
man fleet in the room of Livius, 
VL. 115. he gains a complete 
victory over Polyxenides, An- 
tiochus's admiral, 120. he re- 

ceives the honour of a triumph, 


I 
Rrcurts (M. Attilins) conſul, 
ains a great victory over the 
2 wich his fleet, I. 
180. he goes to Africa, ibid. 
the Romans continue him in the 
command as proconſul, 181. he 
defeats the Carthaginians, and 
ſeiſes Tunis, 182. he ſuffers 
himſelf to be dazzled by his 
lorious ſucceſſes, 183. he is 
— and taken priſoner by 
the Carrhaginians, 186, Oc. 
the Carthaginians ſend him to 
Rome to propoſe the exchange 
of priſoners, 189. at his return 
they put him to a cruel death, 
190 
Religion. Origin and ſource of 
the religion of the ancients, I. 
XXXi11; Sc. attention of the an- 
cients in diſcharging all the du- 
ties of religion, II. 512. the 
veil of religion often ſerves to 
cover the moſt criminal deſigns, 
and the moſt unjuſt enterpriſes, 
III. 155, IV. 287 
ReomiTHRAS, one of the chiets 


of the revolt againſt Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, delivers up the prin- 
cipal rebels to that prince, to 
make his own peace, and keeps 
the money which he had brought 
from Egypt for the confederacy, 
IV. 198 
Reſurrefion of the body. Con- 
fuſed notion which the ancients 
had of the reſurrection of the 
body; b III. 2 7 
Retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks 
after the battle of Cunaxa, IH: 
343, Sc. 
RraDvamanTHavs, brother of Mi- 
nos, is appointed by that prince 
to adminiſter juſtice in his ca- 
pital city, III. 504 
RaamesiniTus, king of Egypt, 
J. 
Rhbegium, city of Sicily, forms . 
league againſt Dionyſius, IV. 
18. it makes peace with that 
tyrant, ibid. its refuſal to give 
him a wife, and the inſolent 
anſwer with which that refuſal 
is attended, 21, 22. Dionyſius 
beſieges it out of revenge, 35. 
miſerable fate of that city, 36. 
a Roman legion by the aid of 
the Mamertines comes and ſet- 
tles there, after having expel- 
led the inhabitants, I. 175. the 
. Romans re-eſtabliſh the inhabi- 
tants, 176 
Ra1stases, Achzan, obliges his 
ſon Memnon, who was chief 
"magiſtrate; by menaces not to 
oppole the treaty with the Ro- 
mans VI. 36 
Rhcdes, iſland and city of Aſia Mi- 
nor, I. xxix. Rhodes takes arms 
againſt Athens, IV. 207. it is 
declared free, 214. it 1s ſub- 
jected, by Mauſolus king of Ca- 
ria, 219, 219. the Rhodians 
«undertake to dethrone Artemiſa 
widow of that prince, 220. that 
inceſs takes their city, 221. 
the death of Artemiſa re-inſtates 
their liberty, 222. the Rhodians 
EE 2 refuſe 
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refuſe to aid Antigonus againſt Rhone, river. Paſſage of the Rhone 


Ptolemy, V. 230. Demetrius 
beſieges their city, 231. he 
raiſes the ſiege a year after by 
a peace — 9 — for the 
Rhodians, 245, 246. he makes 
them a preſent of all the ma- 
chines of war, which he had 
employed in chat ſiege, 246. 
the Rhodians erect the famous 
Coloſſus, with the money ralſed 
by the ſale of thoſe machines, 
ibid. their impious flattery of 
Ptolemy, to expreſs their gra- 
titude for the aid he had given 
them during that ſiege, ibid. 
247. great earthquake at 
Rhodes, 475, 476. emulation 
of the neighbouring princes in 
conſoling that afflicted city, 476, 
VII. 93. deſtruction of the fa- 
mous Coloſſus, V. 476. war be- 
tween the Rhodians and By- 
zantines, and the cauſes of it, 
490. peace is reſtored between 
the two people, ibid. war be- 
tween the Rhodians and Philip, 
VI. 4. they defeat Hannibal at 
ſea, 118. diſpute between the 
Rhodians and Eumenes before 
the Romans concerning the Gre- 
cian cities of Aſia, 134, Cc. 
the Rhodians ſignalize theirzeal 
for Rome in the war with Per- 
ſeus, 308.-they ſend ambaſſa- 
dors to Rome, and to the Ro- 
man army in Macedonia, who 
ſpeak there in favour of Perſeus 
with extraordinary inſolence, 
330, 355. they ſend deputies to 
ome, who endeavour to ap- 
peaſe the anger of the ſenate, 
391. after long and warm ſolli- 
citations, they prevail to be ad- 
mitted into the alliance of the 
Roman people, 390 
RropoguNe, daughter of Mith- 
ridates king of the Parthians, 
is married to Demetrius king 
of Sytia, VI. 491 


by Hannibal, I, 222 


Rhyme. See Rythmus. 
RicnELiev (Cardinal) compoſed 


dramatick poems, and piqued 
himſelf upon excellin £ thatway, 


V. 39, 40 


Riches, contempt which the ancient 


Scythians had for riches, II. 386 


Romans. Firſt treaty between 


the Romans and Carthaginians, 
I. 141. the Romans ſend depu- 
ties to enquire into the laws of 
the cities of Greece, II. 541. 
ſecond treaty between the Ro- 


mans and Carthaginians, I. 156. 


war between the Romans and 
Pyrrhus, V. 323, Cc. they are 
defeated in two battles by that 
prince, 331, 343. they gain a 
great victory over Pyrrhus, and 
oblige him to quit Italy, 349, 
50. they puniſh their citizens 
who had ſettled in Rhegium, I. 
175. they ſend ambaſſadors to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and make 
an alliance with that prince, V. 
364, 365. they aid the Mamer- 
tines againſt the Carthaginians, 
I. 176. they make an alliance 
with Hiero king of Syracuſe, 
VIE. 85. they form the deſign 
of fitting out a fleet for the firſt 
time, 1. 178. they beat the 
Carthaginians, firſt near the coaſt 
of Myle, and afterwards near 
Ecnoma, 179, 180. they go to 
Africa, 180. they are at firſt 
victorious, and afterwards de- 
feated, 181, 186. they defeat 
the Carthaginian fleet in ſightof 
Sicily, 191. they go to Sicily, 
and form the fiege of Lilybæ- 
um, ibid. 192. they are de- 
feated at ſea, 194. they gain a 
great victory over the Cartha- 
ginians, to whom they grant 
peace 196, 1 
The Romans take Sardinia 
from the Carthaginians, I. 211. 


they 
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they drive Teuta out of IIly- 
rium, V. 420. they ſend a ſo- 
lemn embaſly into Greece to no- 
tify their treaty with the Illy- 
rians, ibid. the Corinthians ad- 
mit them to the Iſthmian games, 
and the Athenians grant them 
the freedom of their city, ibid. 
the Romans drive Demetrius of 
Pharos out of Illyrium, 514. 
they ſend ambaſſadors to de- 
mand him of Philip, who re- 
fuſes to deliver him op, ibid. 
they declare war againſt the 
Carthaginians, 1. 219. they are 
defeated near the Ticinus, 232. 
near Trebia, 235. and the lake 
of Thraſymene, 241. they 
make ſeveral conqueſts in Spain, 
247. they loſe a great battle near 
Cannz, 252. Hannibal beſieges 
Rome, 259. the Romans are 
defeated in Spain, 261. they 
= a great battle over Aſdru- 
al, 263. they go to Africa, 
256. they defeat the Carthagi- 
nians near Zama, oblige them 
to demand peace, and grant it 
them, 272, 273 
The Romans ſend deputies 
to Ptolemy and Cleopatra to 
renew their ancient alliance 
with Egypt, V. 501. they gain 
an advantage over Philip at 
Apollonia, 545. they break 
with Hieronymus, VII. 105. up- 
on the news of that prince's 
death they ſend Marcellus into 
Sicily, 106, that general takes 
Syracuſe, 131. alliance of the 
Romans with the Atolians, V. 
549. the Romans ſend Sulpitius 
to the aid of the Ztolians 
againſt Philip, 554. various ex- 
10 wv Ig of that prætor in Ma- 
edonia, 555, 567. general 
3 between the Romans and 
hilip, in which the allies on 
both ſides are included, 591. 
the Romans accept the guar- 


dianſhip of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 


VI. 10. they declare war 
1 Philip, 13. they defeat 
that prince in a battle, 21. th 
employ their credit with Anti- 
ochus to induce him not to make 
war with Attalus, 25, 26. ex- 
ditions of the Romans in 
hocis, 31. they make a treaty 
with Nabis, 41. they gain 2 
famous victory over Philip near 
Scotuſſa and Cynoſcephale, 49. 
they grant that prince peace, 
54. they re-inſtate Greece in its 
ancient hberty, 56 
The Romans ſend an embaſ- 
ſy to Antiochus, VI. 62. it 
tends only to diſpoſe both ſides 
to an open rupture, 63. they 
make war againſt Nabis, 67. 
they oblige him to demand 
peace, and grant it to him, 74. 
preparations on all ſides for a 
war between the Romans and 


' Antiochus, 79. mutual embaſ- 


fies on both ſides without effect, 
ibid. the Romans ſend troops 
againſt Nabis, who had broken 
the treaty, 87. they declare war 
againſt Antiochus, 103. they 
gain an advantage over that 
prince at Thermopylz, 107. 
they defeat Polyxenides, Anti- 
ochus's admiral, on two oc- 
caſions, 114, 120. they go to 
Aſia, and gain a great victory 
over Antiochus near Magneſia, 
123, 130. they grant him peace, 
132. they reduce the /Etolians, 
and grant them peace, 150. 
they ſubject the Gauls of Aſia, 


156, Sc. complaints againſt 


Philip carried to Rome, 174. 
the Romans ſend commiſſaries 
to examine into thoſe com- 
plaints, and to take cognizance 
of the ill treatment of Sparta 
by the Achæans, ibid. new com- 

laints carried to Rome againſt 

hitip, 201. the Romans ſend 
back his ſon Demetrius with 
ambaſſadours, 202. they favour 
K k 3 Maſi- 


IS. 


Maſiniſſa, who was at war with 
the Carthaginians, I. 306 


The Romans ſend ambaſſa- 


dors into Macedonia, to haye 
an eye upon the conduct of 
Perſeus, VI. 293. they break 
with that prince, 302. the war 
is declared in form, 311. the 
Romans are worſted near the 
river of Peneus, 319. the ſenate 
makes a wiſe decree to put a 
ſtop to the avarice of the gene- 
rals and . epa. who op- 
preſſed the allies, 327. the Ro- 
mans penetrate into Macedonia, 
I, 2 they conquer Gentius 
* of Illyrium, 353. they 
ain a great victory over Per- 
eus near the city of Pydna, 
365. that prince is taken with 
his children, 372. decree of the 
ſenate, which grants liberty to 
the Macedonians and Illyrians, 
375. the Romans oblige Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes to quit Egypt, 
and to leave the two reigning 
brothers in peace, VI. 257. 
their cruel treatment of the - 
tolians, 397. all in general who 
had favoured Perſeus are cited 
to Rome, to anſwer for their 
conduct there, 398. a thouſand 
Achrans carried thither, 4co. 
the ſenate baniſhes them into 
ſeveral towns of Italy, 401. 
after ſeventeen years of baniſh- 
ment, they are ſent back into 
their own country, 403. they 
refuſe Eumenes entrance into 
Rome, 405. the Romans divide 
the kingdom of Egypt between 
Philometor and Phyſcon, 465. 
one of their ambaſſadours 1s kil- 
led in Syria, 469 
The Romans declare the Jews 
their friends and allies, VI. 472. 
they acknowledge Demetrius 
king of Syria, 473. they con- 
quer the Ligurians, and give 
their territory to the Mar- 
{cillians, 413. they defeat An- 


driſcus, and two more advens 
turers, who had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of Macedonia, and re- 
duce that kingdom into a Ro- 
man province, 420, 423. they 
declare war againſt the Cartha- 
ginians, I. 306. they order them 
to abandon Carthage, 308. the 

beſiege that city, and demoliſh 
it entirely, 311, 315. decree of 
the ſenate for ſeparating ſeveral 
cities from the Achæan league, 
VI. 424, &c. troubles in A- 
chaia, 427. the Romans defeat 
the Achzans, and take Thebes, 
428, 429. they gain another 
victory over the Achæans, take 
Corinth, and burn it, 430, 431. 
they reduce Greece into a Ro- 
man province, 432. they renew 
the treaties made with the Jews, 


489. 494. they inherit the 


riches and dominions of Atta- 
lus king of Pergamus, 501. they 


reduce Ariſtonicus, who had 


poſſeſſed himſelf of them, 502, 


war of the Romans againſt Ju- 
Baue; I. 343. Ptolemy Apion 

ing of Cyrenaica, and Nico- 
medes king of Bithynia, leave 
the Romans their dominions at 
their deaths, VI. 532, 537, 

38. the Romans reduce thoſe 

ingdoms into Roman pro- 
vinces, 32, 538 

The Romans re-eſtabliſh the 
kings of Cappadocia and Bithy- 
nia, expelled by Mithridates, 
VII. 148. maſſacre of all the 
Romans and Italians in Aſia 
Minor, 154. the Romans gain 
three great battles againſt the 
generals of Mithridates, 159, 
166, 168. they grant that prince 

eace, 172. ſecond war of the 
13 with Mithridates, 175. 
they are defeated by that prince 
in a battle, 181. they gain a 
8 victory over him, and re- 

uce him to retire into Armenia 
to Tigranes his ſon-in-law, . 
199; 
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* they declare war againſt 
igranes, and defeat him in a 
battle, VII. 200. ſecond vic- 
tory of the Romans over the 
united forces of Mithridates and 
Tigranes, 208. they again gain 
ſeveral victories over Mithri- 
dates, who had recovered his 
dominions, 219. they ſubject 
Tigranes king of Armenia, 221, 
222. they drive Antiochus Aſi- 
aticus out of Syria, and reduce 
that kingdom into a Roman 
province, 226, 349 
The Romans are declared 
heirs of his dominions by the 
will of Alexander king of E- 
gypt, VI. 547. end of the war 
with Mithridates, VIL 232. the 
Romans drive Ptolemy out of 
Cyprus, and confiſcate his trea · 
ſures, VI. 552. they invade 
Parthia, and are defeated, VII. 
28, Cc. they declare Ptolemy 
Auletes their friend and ally, 
237. they reduce Egypt into a 
Roman province, 295. Cappa- 
docia is alſo reduced into a Ro- 
man province, 76. reflexion 
upon the conduct of the Ro- 
mans in reſpect to the ſtates of 
Greece, and the kings both of 
Europe and Aſia, VI. 144. 
ſtrokes of the Roman policy, 
193, 198, 388, 391, 407, 466. 
difference between the Romans 
and the Greeks, 441. Roman 
haughtineſs, 257. ſetting out of 
the conſul and army, 311, 312. 
difference of taſte of the Ro- 
mans and Greeks in reſpect to 
ſhows, I. Ixxxviii 
RosacEes, governor of Lydia and 
Jonia, commands a detachment 
of Ochus's army in that prince's 
expedition againſt Egypt, IV. 
227, 228 

Ros acks, Perſian lord, gives proofs 
of his valour at the battle of 
the Granicus, IV. 380 


Rowers, Condition of them 
among the ancients, III. 550 
Roxana, ſiſter of Statira, queen 
of Perſia. Tragical hiſtory of 
that princeſs, III. 297, 298 
Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, 
wife of Alexander, IV. 560. 
ſhe is delivered of a ſon ſoon 
after Alexander's death, V. 112. 
ſhe cauſes Statira, Alexander's 
widow, as well as herſelf, to be 
pat to death with Drypætis, 
ephzſtion's widow, 115. Caſ- 
ſander deprives her of all the 
honours of a queen, and ſoon 
after puts her to death, 176, 

; 177, 208 

Roxana, ſiſter of Mithridates, 
VII. 188. deplorable, end of 
that princeſs, 189 
Rythmus, or Time, term of mu- 
fick: Wherein it conſiſts, II. 
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ABACUS, king of Ethiopia, 
enters Egypt, and conquers 
it, I. 80. at the expiration of 
fifty years he retires voluntarily 
into Ethiopia, 81 
Sabeans, ſect of idolaters in the 
Eaſt, II. 282 
Sabrace, powerful people of "g 
dia, ſubjeted by Alexander, 
V.4r 
Sacæ, Scythian nation, , Per 
by Alexander, 546 
Sacæ, people of Aſſyria, ſubjected 
by "ay II. 103 
SADDUCEES, a powerful ſect a- 
mong the Jews; ſome account 
of them, VI. 526 
SADYATTES, 3 Lydia, II. 
60. he beſieges Miletus, 
Saces. Abridgment of the lives 
of the ſeven ſages of Greece, 
II. 352 
Saguntum, city of Spain, beſieged 
and taken by Hannibal, I. 218 
Sais, city of the Lower Egypt, I. 
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8alamin, capital city of the iſland 
of Cyprus, III. 412 
Salamin, iſle of Greece, famous 
for the battle at ſea between 
Xerxes and the Greeks, II. 276, 
484 
SaLMANASAR, king of Nineveh, 
II. 28. he conquers Hoſea kin 
of Samaria, 3 him wit 
chains, and deſtroys the king- 
dom of Iſrael, ibid. death of 
Salmanaſar, ibid. 
Salome, wife of Ariſtobulus J. 
takes the three princes, her huſ- 
band's brothers, out of priſon, 


Samaria, city of Paleſtine, the ca- 
ital of the kingdom of Iſrael, 

. xxix. origin of the enmity 
between the Samaritans and 
Jews, 32. the Samaritans op- 
poſe the Jews at the time they 
are rebuilding the temple of 
Jeruſalem, 158, 190, 375. they 


ſubmit to Alexander, IV. 450. 


they cannot obtain the ſame 
rivileges of that prince as the 
nav 459. they mutiny, 469. 
Alexander drives them out of 
Samaria, ibid. they conform to 
the religion of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, VI. 260. deſtruction of 
Samaria by Hyrcanus, 52 
Sambuce, machine of war of the 
ancients, VII. 118 
Samos, iſland and city of Ionia, 
II. 276, 288. Samos taken and 
deſtroyed by the Athenians, III. 
57. Lyſander re-eftabliſhes the 
ancient inhabitants in it, 291. 
impious flattery of that Lace- 
dæmonian by the Samians, 312 
Samothracia, iſland of the Archi- 
lago, conſidered as ſacred and 
inviolable, VI. 370 
SANDROCOTTA, Indian, poſſeſſes 
himſelf of all the provinces of 
India, which Alexander had 
conquered, V. 251. Seleucus 
undertakes to drive him out of 


E X. 


them, 251. thoſe two princes 
cometoan accommodation, ibid. 
Sangala, city of India, taken and 
entirely demoliſhed by Alexan- 
der, V. 24 
SaosDUCHIN, king of Babylon, 
See NABUcODONOSOR I. 
Sarrho of Mitylene, ſurnamed 
the tenth Muſe, II. 351 
SaRacvs, king of Aſſyria, II. 33. 
revolt of Nabopolaſſar againſt 
that prince, ibid. death of Sa- 
racus, a 54 
SARDANAPALUS, king of Aſſyria, 
II. 23. his effeminacy, ibid. his 
death, 2 
Sardinia, iſland of Europe in the 
Mediterranean, ſubjeQed by the 
Carthaginians, I. 135. and af- 
terwards by the Romans, 213 
Sardis, a city of Lydia, ſubjected 
by Cyrus, II. 123. it is taken 
and burnt by Ariſtagoras and 
the Athenians, 409, 410. Alex- 
ander takes it, IV. 382 
Satrape, name given the gover- 
nors of provinces amongſt the 
Perſians, II. 208, III. 363 
Saturn, Pagan divinity I. 106 


Satyr, ſort of poem, I. xcy 
Sayd, the ancient Thebais of E- 
gypt, I. 2 


Scamma, name given the place 
where the Athletæ combated, 

| I. Ixxvi 

Scakrus, general of Anthony's 
army in Lybia, declares for 
Cæſar, VII. 283 
Scaurus, Pompey's lieutenant, 
reduces Syria and Damaſcus, 
VII. 225, 226 

Scau RUS (Amilius) is deputed 
by the Romans to Jugurtha, I. 
341. he ſuffers himſelf to be cor- 
rupted by that prince, ibid. 
Scene or Stage, part of the theatre 
of the ancients, I. xcv 
SCERDILEDES, king of Illyrium, 
exerciſes a kind ot piracy at the 
expence of all his neighbours, 
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V. 419. he joins the Achzans 
againſt the Ztolians, 513. he 
makes an alliance with the Ro- 
mans, $52 
See Arts. | 

Scirio (Publius) marches into 
Spain againſt Hannibal, I. 224. 
he paſſes the Po, and isdefeated 
near the Ticinus, 231, he 1s 
ſent into Spain, and joins his 
brother Cn. Scipio there, 247. 
they make a great progreſs 
there, ibid. 258. they divide 
their troops, 261. Publius is 
killed in a battle, ibid. 
Scirio (Crews) is ſent by his bro- 
ther into Spain, to make head 
againſt Aſdrubal, I. 225. the 
two brothers join each other, 
and have great ſucceſs, 247, 
258. they divide their troops, 
261. Cneus is killed in a bat- 
tle, 262 
Scirio (P. Cornelius) ſurnamed 
AFR1Canus, makes himſelf 
maſter of all Spain, I. 266. he 
is elected conſul, and goes to 
Africa, ibid. he has an inter- 
view with Hannibal, and gains 
a great victory over that gene- 
ral, 270, Cc. he grants the 
Carthaginians peace, 273. con- 
verſation between Scipio and 
Hannibal at Epheſus, 285, &c. 
VI. 85. Scipio ſerves as late. 
nant to his brother L. Cornelius 
Scipio in the war with Antio- 
chus, 115. he rejects the of- 
fers of Antiochus, 124, 125. 
Scipio's death, I. 291 
Scirio (L. Cornelius) ſurnamed 
As1aTiCcus, is charged with 
the war againſt Antiochus, VI. 
115. he goes to Alia, 123. he 
gains a famous victory over An- 
tiochus near Magneſia, 126, 
130. he triumphs, 143 
$cieio Nasica, ſon-in-law of 
Scipio Africanus, is charged 
with an important expedition 


by Paulus Emilius, which he 


ScYLax, Greek of Caryandia, 8 


executes highly for his honour, 
VI. 357. he is ſent into Mace- 


donia, to appeaſe the troubles 
excited by Andriſcus, 421 


Scir io (Publius) ſurnamed Ar RI- 


caxus the Younger, diſtin- 
. himſelf in the war with 

arthage, I. 312 he returns to 
Rome to demand the office of 


_ edile, 314. the people give him 
the conſulſhip, ibid. © 


Scipio 
goes to Africa, and advances 
againſt Carthage, ibid, he takes 
that city and demoliſhes it, 320, 
321, 324. he is ſent ambaſiador 
into Egypt, Syria, and Greece, 
VL. 497. uſe which he makes 
of the preſents ſent him by An- 
tiochus Sidetes, 506, 507. cha- 
racer and praiſe of Scipio, I. 
327. his intimate. friendſhip 
with Polybius, 28 


Scisu As, eldeſt ſon of . 


becomes his accuſer to Artax- 
erxes, III. 426 


ScoPas is placed at the head of 


the troops in Ætolia in the war 
againſt the Achæans, V. 507. 
he ravages Macedonia, 515. he 
prevails upon the Ztolians to 
make an alliance with the Ro- 
mans, 550. he goes into the ſer- 
vice of Ptolemy Epiphanes king 
of Egypt, VI. 26. he poſſeſſes 
himſelf of Judza, ibid, he is de- 
feated by Antiochus, and o- 
bliged to accept ignominious 
conditions, 27. he conſpires 


againſt Ptolemy, and is put to 
death, 


Scorpion, machine of war, vir. 


II 


commiſſioned by Darius to diſ- 
cover India, Il. 403. he acquits 
himſelf happily of that com- 


miſſion, ibid, 


ScyLURUs, king of the Scythi- 


ans: In what manner he recom- 
mended unity to his children, 
II. 387 
Scytale, 
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Beytale, uſed among the Lacedæ- 


monians. What it was, II. 


2 
ScyTHIans. They poſſeſs F ad 
ſelves of Upper Afia, II. 52. 
they are driven out of it at the 
end of twenty-eight years, 53. 
Darius deſigns to puniſh them 
for that irraption, 391. the Scy- 
thians refuſe to ſubmit, 396, 
they ſend an herald to Darius 
with preſents, 397. they ra- 
vage Thrace, 402: they ſend 
ambaſſadors to Alexander, who 
ſpeak to him with extraordi- 
nary freedom, IV. 541. they 
are defeated and ſubjected by 
that prince, 545. they make 
war with Phraates to reven 
his injuſtice, defeat him in a 
battle, and ravage his king- 
dom, VI. 510, 511. manners 
of the Scythians according to 
Herodotus, II. 383. manners 
and character of the ancient 
Scythians according to Juſtin, 
385. in what time luxury got 
ground amongſt them. 390 
&eythopolis, city of the tribe of Ma- 


naſſeh, II. 53 
Sea. Red Sea, The paſſage of 
the Red Sea manifeſtly meant 


by a paſſage in Diodorus Si- 
culus, I. 68 
Sec of idolaters in the Eaſt, II. 
251, different ſects of philoſo- 
phers. See Philo/opber:. 
Segeſta, city of Sicily, puts itſelf 
under the protection of the Car- 
thaginians, L 1 
Selafia, city of Peloponneſus, fa- 
mous for the battle between 
Antigonus and Cleomenes, V. 
466 
Serra, daughter of Ptolemy 
Phyſcon and Cleopatra, is com- 
led by her mother to marry 
— brother Lathyrus, VI. 520. 
Cleopatra makes her quit La- 
thyrus, and gives her in marri- 


age to Antiochus Gry pus, 527, 


31. Selena, after the death of 
ry pus, marries Antiochus Eu- 
ſebes, 334. Euſebes havin 
been driven out of his dimini- 
ons, ſhe keeps poſſeſſion of 
Ptolemais with part of Phceni- 
cia and Cœloſyria, and reigns 
there many years, 536. ſhe con- 
ceives hopes of aſcending the 
throne of Egypt, 5 38. ſhe ſends 
her two ſons to Rome with 
that view, ibid. 
Seleucia, city of Syria, built by 
Seleucus Nicator, V. 261 
Seleucia, city fituated upon the Ti- 
gris, built by Seleucus Nicator, 
V. 270 
Seleucides, Famous zra of the 
Seleucides, V. 203. end of the 
empire of the Seleucides in 
Aſia, | VII. 226 
SELEUCUs Nic ros is placed at 
the head of all the cavalry of 
the allies after the death of A- 
lexander, V. 113, he is ſettled 
by Antipater in the government 
of Babylon, 146. he joins An- 
tigonus and Ptolemy againſt 
Eumenes, 171. he eſcapes from 
Babylon, andretires into Egypt, 
193. he forms a league with 
Ptolemy, Lyſimachus, and Caſ- 
ſander, againſt Antigonus, 194. 
he makes himſelf maſter of Ba- 
bylon, 202. he aſſumes the title 
of king, 226, he ſtrengthens 
himſelf upon the throne of Sy- 
ria, ibid. he makes an expedi- 
tion into India, 2 p league be- 
tween Seleucus, Ptolemy, Caſ- 
ſander, and Lyfimachus, againſt 
Antigonus and Demetrius, 255. 
Seleucus commands the army of 
the confederates, and gains a 
famous victory near Ipſus, 256, 
257. the four victorioùs princes 
divide the empire of Alexander 
the Great amongſt them, 258. 
Seleucus builds feveral cities, 
261. he makes an alliance with 
Demetrius, 262, he quarrels 
with 
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with him, and takes Cilicia 
from him, V. 263, 268. he 
builds Seleucia, 270. he forms 
a league with Ptolemy, Lyſima- 
chus, and Pyrrhus, againſt De- 
metrius, 272. he gets that 
prince's perſon into his hands, 
279: he gives his wife and part 
of his dominions to his ſon An- 
tiochus, 304, 305. he makes war 
againſt Lyſimachus, defeats him 
in battle, and poſſeſſes himſelf 
of all his dominions, 307. he is 
aſſaſſinated by Ceraunus, whom 
he had laden with favours, 308. 
Character of Seleucus, 309 
SgrLzucus CALLINICUs aſcends 
the throne of Syria after his fa- 
ther Antiochus Theos, poiſoned 
by Laodice, V. 387, 388. he 
endeavours to retake what Pto- 
lemy had conquered from him, 
and is unſucceſsful on ſeveral 
occaſions, 392. he unites with 
his brother "ls againſt Pto- 
lemy, 394. war between the 
two brothers, 395. Seleucus 
marches againſt Arſaces, 39g. 
he is taken priſoner, ibid. death 
of Seleucus, 402 
SELEUCUs CERAUNUs ſucceeds 
his _ nes 8 
V. 479. he is poiſoned by two 
of 4+ <a b ibid. 
SeLeucus PHiloPaTOR is left 
by his father Antiochus the 
Great to govern Syria durin 
his abſence, VI. 191. he aſcends 
the throne of Syria, 168. he 
ſends Heliodorus to 2 
to bring away its treaſures, 235, 
236. Heljodorus cauſes him to 
be poiſoned, 238 
SELEVCUsS, the ſon of Demetrius 
Nicator, cauſes himſelf to be de- 
clared king of Syria, VI. 516. 
his mother Cleopatra kills him 
with her own hands, ibid. 
SgLeUCUs, eldeſt ſon of Antio- 
chus Grypus king of Syria, ſuc- 
ceeds him, VI. 532, he ſupports, 


himſelf againſt Antiochus the 
Cyzicenian, 532. he is driven 
out of his dominions by Euſe- 
bes, and burnt in Mopſueſtia, 
538 

SELEUCUs CyBniosaCTEs, ſon of 
Antiochus Euſebes and Selena, 
goes to Rome to ſollicit the ſe- 
nate for his mother, VI. 539. 
he accepts the crown of Egypt 
and Berenice, VII. 245. he ren- 
ders himſelf odious by his baſe 
inclinations,ibid.Berenice cauſ- 
es him to be put to death, ibid. 
SELEUCUS, governor of Peluſium 
for Cleopatra delivers up that 
city to Cæſar by order of that 
queen, VII. 285, 286 
Selimonta, city of Sicily, III. 178. 
deſtruction of that city by Hau- 
nibal, I. 145 
SEMIRAMIS, queen of Aſſyria: 
Her birth, II. 8. ſhe marries 
Ninus, ibid. manner in which 
ſhe aſcends the throne, ibid. ſhe 
viſits all the parts of her em- 
pire, 16. her authority over her 
people, 17. her conqueſts, ibid. 
ſhe puts the government into 
her ſon's hands, and retires from 
the fight of mankind, 19. dif- 
ference between Semiramis and 
Sardanapalus, 25 
SEMPRON1USs, conſul, is defeated 
by Hannibal near Trebia, I. 

| ; 239 
Senate. Carthaginian ſenate, 1. 
111. ſenate of Sparta, II. 294. 
ſenate of Athens, III. 516. 
ſenate of Rome deſcribed by 
Cineas, V. 333 
SENNACHER1B, king of Nineveh, 
declares war againſt Hezekiah, 
and reduces Jeruſalem to extre- 
mities, II. 28. he writes to He- 
zekiah a letter full of blaſphe- 
mies againſt the God of Iſrael, 
and marches againſt the king of 
Egypt, whoſe dominions he ra- 
vages, 29. he returns againſt 
Jeruſalem, 30. his army is de- 
ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed by an angel, II. 30. he 
is murthered by his own chil- 
dren, [ 
SePTIMIUS, Roman officer in < 
ſervice of Ptolemy king of 
Egypt, aſſaſſinates Pompey, 
VII. 250, 251 

SePTUAGINT, ſome account of it, 
V. 319, Ce. 

Serapis, divinity adored in Egypt, 
V. 283. his image is brought 
from Pontus to Alexandria, ibid. 
SkRox, general of Antiochus E- 
iphanes, is defeated by Judas 
accabzus, and killed in the 
battle, VI. 269 
SER TOR1VUs, Roman general, 
makes a treaty with Mithri- 
dates, VII. 178, 179 
Sexvitivs ſerves in the Roman 
army in quality of proconſul, 
I. 249. he is killed in the bat- 
tle of Cannæ, 251 
Sesac, or Sgsoxcnis, king of 
Egypt, I. 79. he marches a- 
gainſt Jeruſalem, and carries 
away all its treaſures, ibid. &c, 
SesosTRr1s, king of Egypt, his 
education, I. 69. his conqueſts, 
70. his works beneficial to E- 
ypt, 72. his blind fondneſs 

or his own grandeur, 73. his 
death, ibid, 
SeTHon, king of Egypt, cauſes 
himſelf to be conſecrated high- 
rieſt of Vulcan, and abandons 
imſelf entirely to ſuperſtition, 

I. 84. miraculous manner in 
which Herodotus relates, that 
he was delivered from Senna- 
cherib's irruption into his do- 
minions, ibid. c. death of 
Sethon, 84 

SETHOSIS, See SESOSTRIS, 

SeuTHEs, prince of Thrace, is re- 
eſtabliſhed in his father's domi- 
nions by Xenophon, III. 355. 
perfidy of that prince to Xeno- 


phon and his troops, ibid, 
Seventy, Verſion of the Seventy, 
V. 320 


Shepherds, They were in great 
conſideration in Egypt, I. 5o. 
and in India, V. 

Shinar, plain where Babylon w 
built, II. 4, 242 

Ship, galley, veſſel. Ship - building 
of the ancients, III. 546, Cc. 
ſitting out of the fleets of A- 
thens, IV. 241. ſhip of enor- 


mous magnitude built by Ptole- 


my Philopator, V. 271, 272. 
another built by Archimedes, 
VII. 97 
Shows, Difference of taſte be- 
. tween the Grecks and Romans 
in reſpe& to ſhows, I. xxxviii. 
their paſſion for ſhows one of the 
rincipal cauſes of the decline, 
egeneracy, and corruption of 
Athens, xciv 
Sibotis, Iſland over-againſt Cor. 
cyra, famous for the battle be. 
tween the people of Corcyra 
and the Corinthians, III. 59 
Sitanians, people of Spain; they 
come to ſettle in Helly, III. 

I 
Sicily, iſland of the m 
an: Deſcription of it, I. 140. 
different people that inhabited 
it, III. 177 
Sicyon, city of Peloponneſus.: Its 
kings, II. 281. it is delivered 
from tyranny, and united to the 
Achzan league by Aratus, V. 
406. Sicyon was long in great 
reputation for arts and ſciences, 
; = 409 
Sidon, city of Phcenicia, I. xxx. 
deſpair of the Sidonians when 
they ſee Ochus maiter of their 


city, IV. 226. they ſubmit to 


Alexander, 421 
Sieges. Famous fieges of antiqui- 
ty ; of Carthage by the Ro- 
mans, I. 315, Oc. of Babylon 
by Cyrus, II. 137. of the ſame 
city by Darius, 378. of Platza 
by the Lacedzmonians, III. 
121, 134, of Syracuſe by the 
Athenians, 200, of the ſame 
city 
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city by Marcellus, VII. 116. 


of Tyre by Alexander, IV. 
26. of Rhodes by Demetrius, 
230. of Athens by Sylla, 
| VII. 156 

Signals by fire. Manner of making 

ſignals by fire, V. $99 
$140Nn, ſurnamed the uf, ſuc- 
ceeds his father Onias in the 
high-prieſthood of the Jews, 
V. 25 his death, 271 
Sion, ſon of Mattathias, VI. 
261. he is choſen general in 


the room of his brother Jona-- 


than, and marches againſt Try- 
phon, 487. he is made high- 
— and prince of Judza, 489. 

e renews the ancient treaties 
with the Romans, ibid. 494. 
death of Simon, 505 
S1Mon, Jew, has the guard of the 
temple given him: His trea- 
chery, VI. 235 
S1moNn1Des, Greek poet; his an- 


(wer to Hiero, who aſked him 


what God was, III. 81. Si- 
monides preſerved by the Gods, 

I. Ixxxvii. 

SiNATROCCEs, king of the Par- 
thians VII. 27 
Cinope, city of Pontus. Lucullus 
gives it liberty, VII. 194 
Sisyvr uus, fon of Zolus, makes 
himſelf maſter of Corinth, — 

28 

Strarezs, king of the Odryſians 
in Thrace, makes an alliance 
with the Athenians, III. 108, 


* 


atible with the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy, III. 88. the higheſt 
price that can be paid for it, 
cannot reconcile free men to it, 
IV. 523. what happens to ſuch 
as have once ſubmitted to a 
ſtate of ſervitude, VE 2947 
SMERDIs, or TANAaOXAREs, ſon 
of Cyrus, is made governor of 
ſeveral provinces by his father 
Cyrus, II. 165, Cambyſes 


| 109 
Slavery, Slaves. Slavery incom- 
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cauſes him to be put to death, 
18 
SMERrDIS the Magus yon for the 
ſon of Cyrus, and aſcends the 
throne of Perſia, II. 188, 189, 
190. his impoſture is diſcovered, 
192. he 1s killed by the conſpi- 
rators, © 29g 
SMERDONEs, one of the fix ge- 
nerals of Xerxes's army in that 
prince's expedition againſt 
Greece, II. 461 
Smyrna, city of Rolis, II. 288 
Sobriety. Excellent leſſon upon 
ſobriety, II. 76 
SOCRATES, prince of the ohilolo. 
phers ; his birth, III. 330. he 
applies at firſt to ſculpture, ibid. 
then to the ſtudy of the ſciences, 
ibid. his wonderful progreſs in 
them, 431. his taſte for moral 
philoſophy, ibid, his character, 
432: his employments, ibid. his 
ufferings from the ill temper of 
his wife, 434. Dæmon or fa- 
miliar ſpirit of Socrates, 436. 
the Delphick oracle declares 
him the wiſeſt of mankind, 439. 
Socrates diſtinguiſhes himſelf at 
the battle of Potidæa, and at 
that of Delium, III. 60, 1 56, 
157. his intimacy with Alcibi- 
ades, 164. he devotes himſelf 
entirely to the inſtruction of the 
Athenian youth, 441. attach- 
ment of his diſciples to him, 
443- admirable principles which 
he 1 them upon government 
and religion, 444, 448, 449. 
he 7 — applies himſelf 
to diſcredit the ſophiſts in the 
opinion of the Athenian youth, 
450. what we are to underſtand 
by the ironical manner aſcribed 
to him, 451. Socrates Is ac- 
cuſed of holding bad opinions 
concerning the gods, and of 
corrupting the youthof Athens, 
453, Sc. he defends himſelf 
without art or meanneſs, 458. 
he is condemned to die, 466. 
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he refuſes to eſcape out of pri- 
ſon, III. 468. he paſſes the laſt 
day of his life in diſcourſing 
with his friends upon the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, 473, Cc. 
he drinks the hemlock, 479. 
uniſhment of his accuſers, 481. 
. rendered to his memory 
by the Athenians, ibid. reflec- 
tions upon the ſentence paſſed 
on Socrates by the Athenians, 
and upon Socrates himſelf, ibid. 
relation between the death of 
Socrates, and that of the gover- 
nor of Tigranes, II. go, g1 
SocraTEs of Achaia commands 
a body of Greek troops in the 
expedition of Cyrusthe Younger 
againſt his brother Artaxerxes, 
III. 319. he is ſeiſed by trea - 
chery, and put to death, 341 
SockaTEs, ſon of Nicomedes, 
dethrones his brother Nicome- 
des king of Bithynia, VII. 149 
Segdiana, province of Upper Aſia, 
xxviii. Alexander makes him- 
ſelf maſter of it, IV. 538. it 
revolts againſt that prince, ibid. 
reat 3 of thirty young 
ogdian priſoners condemned to 

die by Alexander, 546, Oc. 
SoGDIanus, natural fon of Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, kills 
Xerxes II. and aſcends the 
throne of Perſia in his ſtead, 
III. 147. he puts Bagorazus, 
one of his father's eunuchs, to 
death, 148. he is dethroned by 
Ochus, who cauſes him to be 


ſtifled in aſhes, ibid. Sc. 
Solar year. At what time it be- 
an to be uſed, I. 49 


Soldiers. Employment and exer- 
ciſes of the ſoldiers in their 
camp, VI. „354 

esel one of the e 
Greece, is elected archon and 
legiſlator by the Athenians, II. 
322. government which he in- 
ſtitutes at Athens, ibid. &c. 
aws which he gives the Athe- 


nians, 327, travels of Solon 
into Egypt and Lydia, 61, 62, 
331. his conduct at the court 
of Craſus, ibid. converſation 
of Solon with Thales upon mar- 
riage, 320, 321. at his return 
to Athens he finds every thing 
changed, 331. he endeavours 
to make Piſiſtratus abdicate the 
tyranny in vain, 334. death of 
Solon, | ibid, 
SoLStus, Lacedæmonian, pra- 
ceptor to Hannibal, I. 293. he 
accompanies Hannibal in his 
expeditions, and compoſes the 
hiſtory of that great Captain, 
ibid. 

Soot hſayert. Reflection upon the 
events of ſome of their predic- 


tions, | V. 72 
Sornis rs. Definition of the ſo- 
phiſts, III. 450 


SoPHocLes, one of the Athenian 
enerals, is baniſhed for not 
aving attempted the conqueſt 

of Sictly, III. 17 
SOPHOCLES, tragick poet, he diſ- 
putes the prize with Æſchylus, 
and carries it againſt him, I. 
ci. III. 10. his death, I. ci. 
tragedies of his come down to 
us, Cn. in what manner he de- 
fended himſelf in a very ad- 
vanced age againſt the ingrati- 
tude of his children, ibid. cha- 
racter of Sophocles, evĩ 
SOPHONISBA, Aſdrubal's daugh- 
ter, is married to Syphax, I. 
296. Maſiniſſa having conquer- 
ed Syphax, marries erden 
and to ſave her from falling into 
the hands of the Romans, is 
reduced to ſend her poiſon, ibid. 

SorkRON1ISGUS, the father of 

Socrates the philoſopher, HL 
430 

SoPHROSYNE, daughter of Dio- 
nyſius the Elder, is married to 
her brother, Dionyſius the 
Younger, IV. 47 


So- 


N 


W 
1 * D 
$6rxnaTrrvs, one of Lucullus's 
officers, commands ir Pontus 
during the abſence of that gene- 

, VII. 195 
$0s1B8s, Ptolemy Philopator's 
miniſter, cauſes Arfinoe the 
king's fiſter and wife to be mur- 
thered, V. 503. he is obliged to 
quit his employment, ibid. he 
revents that prince from aid- 
ing Cleomenes, and adviſes him 
to ſeiſe his perſon, 510 
Sos1Bes, ſon of the former, has 
the care of the perſon of the 
young king Ptolemy En. 


81818, one of the chief conſpira- 
tors againſt Hieronymus, ſeiſes 
part of the quarter Achradina, 
and exhorts the Syracuſans to 
recover their — VII. 106. 
he is choſen one of the princi- 
pal magiſtrates, 108. he com- 
mands the troops ſent to the 
aid of Marcellus, 115 

Sostus (Caius) conſul, declares 
for Anthony, and goes to him, 

VII. 277 

SosTHENnes, Macedonian, drives 
the Gauls out of Macedonia, 
and reigns there during ſome 
time, V. 313. he is overpow- 
ered by the great number of 
Brennus's troops, 314 

SosTRATUs, architect, builds the 
tower of Pharos, V. 282. de- 
ceit which he uſes for engroſ- 
ſing the whole honour of that 
work to himſelf, I. 26, 27 

SosTRaATUs, or SgS1STRATUS, 
governor of Syracuſe, delivers 
up that city to Pyrrhus, V. 345. 
Pyrrhus, to make him amends, 
is for putting him to death, 35 

SoTapes, ſatyrick poet, V. 296. 
juſt puniſhment which he re- 
ceives for his calumnies, 297 

Soul. Diſcourſe of Socrates before 
his death upon the immortality 
of the ſoul, III. 475 

Soiis, king of Sparta, with his 
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colleague Agis, takes the city 
of Elos, I. cxxxix 
Spain. Deſcription of Spain, I. 
137. mines of gold and ſilver, 
119. the Carthaginians make 
themſelves maſters of part of 
Spain, 139. It is entirely con- 
quered by the Romans, 256 
Sparta. See Lacedemon. 
Srzubius of Capua, in concert 
with Mathos, cauſes the merce- 
naries to revolt againſt the Car- 
thaginians, I. 201. he is placed 
at their head, ibid, he puts Gif, 
to death, 205. he treats with 
the Carthaginians, 207. he is 
ſeiſed and anged, ibid, 
SPEUSIPPUS, phi oſopher, Plato's 
nephew, his intimacy with 
Dion, IV. 70 
SphaReria, (mall ifland over. 
againſt Pylos, III. 139 
Srurxus, philoſopher, aſſiſts Cleo- 
menes in re- ĩinſtating the ancient 
diſcipline in Sparta, V. 449 
SPHODRIAs, Lacedzmonian, who 
commanded in Theſpiz, forms 
a fruitleſs enterpriſe againſt the 
Pirzeus, IV. 134, &c. he is ac- 
quitted for that attempt by the 
credit of Ageſilaus, 136 
Spirit, Familiar ſpirit of Socrates, 
III. 436 
SPITAMENES, confident of Beſſus, 
forms a conſpiracy againſt him, 
and delivers him up to Alexan- 


der, IV. 534, Oc. he raiſes 
Bactriana agai 


8 that prince, 
538. his wife not — to 
rſuade him to ſurrender him. 

elf to Alexander, kills him in 
the night, 559 
SPITHRIDATES,' one of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon's principal offi- 
cers, goes over to Ageſilaus, 
and does him great ſervices, III. 
385, offended at the exceſſive 
everity of Herippidas, he re- 
tires to Sardis, 386 
SP1THROBATEsS, ſatrap of Tonia, 
and ſon-in-law of Darius, di- 
flinguiſhes 
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ſtinguiſhes himſelf by his va- 
lour at the battle of the Grani- 
cus, IV. 380. Alexander lays 
bim dead with his lance, ibid, 
Stadium, Greek and Roman mea- 
ſure or prong. I. Ixxxvi 
Stagira, city of Macedonia, Ari- 
ſtotle's country, deſtroyed by 
Philip, and rebuilt by Alexan- 
der, | IV. 354 
STASICRATES, architect and great 
mechanick, is appointed by A- 
lexander to execute the Cata- 
falco, of magnificent funeral 
pile of Hephæſtion, V. 67. he 
propoſes to Alexander to cut 
mount Athos into the form of 
a man, ibid. Se Dix oc RATES. 
$tater, ancient coin : Its value, 
III. 141 

States. See Kingdoms. 
STaTIRa, wife of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, revenge which ſhe 


takes for the death of her bro- 


ther Teriteuchmes, III. 297, 
298. ſhe is poiſoned: by Pariſa- 
ws, 3062 
STaTiRA, wife of Darius, falls 
into Alexander's hands, IV. 
413. death of that princeſs, 469 
STAT1RA, eldeſt daughter of Da- 
rius, marries Alexander the 
Great, V. 53. ſhe is murthered 
by the intrigues of Roxana, 
IS] 
STaT1Ra, ſiſter of Mithridate? 
receives orders from that prince 
to die, VII. 188. ſhe dies cou- 
rageouſly, 189 
Statuaries, See Seulptors. 
STESAGORAS, eldeſt ſon of Cimon, 
is eſtabliſhed ſovereign: of the 
Thracian Cherſoneſus by his 
uncle Miltiades, II. 417 
STHENELUs, king of Mycenæ, 
282 
ST1Lpox of Megara, philoſopher, 
V. 216 
Stirrupt. The uſe of them un 
known to the ancients, III. 5 44- 
ST&ATIUs, phyſician, goes to 
WE 


Rome with Attalus, VI. 388. 


his wiſe remonſtrances prevent 


that prince from aſking to ſhare 
the kingdom of Pergamus with 
his brother Eumenes, 389, Sc. 
STRATONICE, daughter of De- 
metrius, marries Seleucus, V. 
262, that prince gives her to 
his ſon Antiochus, 306, 307 
STRATONICE, one of the wives of 
Mithridates, ſubmits to Pom- 
pey, VII. 227. revenge Mi- 
thridates takes of her, ibid, 
Sv a, king of Ethiopia. See Sa- 
BACUS. | 
Submiſſion : Means for inſpiring 
it, II. 81. manner of exacting 
the ſubmiſſion of nations by the 
Perſians, 401, 402, 422, 455 
Suffetes, chiet magiſtrate of the 
Carthaginians, I. 110 
SuLPIcivs (P.) Roman prætor, 
is ſent againſt Philip, V. 554. 
different actions of Sulpitius in 
Macedonia, 555. he is elected 
conſul, and goes into Macedo- 
nia, VI. 13. he gains a conſi- 


derable victory over Philip, 21 


SurLPITIiUs Gallus, tribune of 
the Romanarmy againſt Perſeus, 
foretells an eclipſe to the troops, 
VE. 361. the ſenate commiſſions 
him to inſpe& ſecretly into the 
conduct of Eumenes and Antio- 
chus, 406. his imprudent con- 
duct in executing that commiſ- 
fion, ibid. 

Sun, profound reverence with 
which the Perſians adored that 
ſtar, Il. 248 

Superflition. Its great effect upon 
the minds of the populace, IV. 

473» 474 

Supreme Good. See Good, 

Surxexa, general of the army of 
the 8 gains a great 
victory over Craſſus, VII. 38. 
Orodes, jealous of his glory, 
puts him to death, 56. praiſe of 
Surena, ibid. 


Surveying 
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Survejing invented by the Egyp- 
tans, 49 
Suſa, city of Perſia, ſubmits to 
Alexander, IV. 492 
Savans, what 1s ſaid of ther ſing - 
ing. I. 24 
Sybariz, city of Great Greece, III. 
91. luxury and effeminacy of 
its inhabitants, ibid. total ruin 
of that city, 91, 92 
SYEgENXNES1s, king of Cilicia, a- 
bandons the paſs of that coun- 
try on the approach of Cyrus 
the Younger, III. 320, 321 
SYLLA fſeryes under Marius in 
quality of quzſtor, I. 44 that 
general ſends him to Bocchu to 
receive Jugurtha from him, 354 
he cauſes a ring to be made with 
that action repreſented upon it, 
which he uſed ever after as his 
ſeal, ibid. he re-eſtabliſhes A- 
riob:rzanes upon the throne of 
Cappadocia, VII. 148. he is 
charged with the war againſt 
Mithridates, 155. he belieges 
Athens, 56, and takes it, 160. 
he is victorious in three great 
battles againſt the general of 
Mithridates,.162, Sc. he has an 
interview with that prince, and 
grants him peace 172. he 
marches againſt Fimbna, 173. 
he goes to Athens, ſeiſes its 
library, and ſends ic to Rome, 
75. his death 177 
Srrosox, brother of Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos: his genero- 
ſity to Darius, II. 377. reward 
which he receives for it, ibid. 
378 

SYFHAX, king of Numidia, joins 
with the Romans, I. 295. he 
is defeated by Maſiniſſa. 296. 
he marries Sophoniſba, and goes 
over to the Carthaginians, ibid, 
ke is deieated by Scipio, and 
taken priſoner. 267, 296 


8 


yraco, name of a marſb from 
whenceSyracuſc took its name, 


III. 197 


Vor V II. 


Syracuſe, city of Sictly : its foun- 
dation, III. 177, deſcription of 
that city, 197. hiſtory of Sy- 
racuſe to the reivn of Gelon, 
VII. 136. reigns of Gelon, III. 
73. of Hiero. I 79 of Thra- 
ſybulus, 85. ſiege of Syracuſe 
by the A hevians, 200, the city 
is reduced to extremities, 210, 
the arrival of Gylippus changes 
the face of affairs, 211, the 
Syracuſans make themſelves 
maſters of the Athenian army, 
and put the two generals to 
death, 237, Oc. Dionyfins 
makes h:mſclt tyrant of Syra- 
cuſe, IV. 4. incfieQual attempts 
of the Syracuſ:ns againſt him, 
13, 15, 3 , 31. Dionyfius the 
Younger ſucceeds his father, 5 2. 
Dion expels him, 69, Sc. hor- 
rible ingratitude of the Syracu- 
ſan to Dion, 79, 88. Diony- 
ſius the Younocr te aſcends the 

- throne, 97. Sy:acuſe implores 

the aid of the Corinthians, who 

ſend them 1:moleon, gg. that 
general re- inſtatęs the liberty of 
the city, 108, tog. Agathocles 
uſurps ſupreme authority at Sy- 
racuſe, I. 161. after the death of 
that tyrant Syracuse recovets its 
liberty, VII. 138. it calls in 
the aid of Pyrrhus againſt the 

Carthaginians, I, 172. V. 348, 

it chootes Hiero II. king, VII. 

82. mildneſs of his reign. 86. 

Hieronymus ſuccceds Miero, 

101. troubles at Sy racule after 

the death of Hieronymus, 109. 

Syracuſe beſieged and taken 

by Marcellus, 116, 131. re- 

flections upon the government 
and character of the Syracuſans, 

( 142 

Syria, province of Aſia, I. xxix. 
it is reduced into a Roman pro- 
vince, VI. 544 

SYS1GaMB1s, mother of Darius, 
is taken priſoner by Alexander, 
after the battle of lifus, IV. 412. 
LI lhe 
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ſhe cannot ſurvive the death of 
Alexander, V. 77, 78 
SyYs1METHRES governour of the 
rock Coriænæ, ſubmits to Alex- 
ander, N V. 558 


K. 

ACHOS aſcends the throne 

of Egypt, IV. 193, he raiſes 
troops to defend himſelf againſt 
the king of Perſia, ibid. he ob- 
tains troops from the Lacedz- 
monians, who are commanded 
by Ageſilaus, ibid. 194. ſeeing 
himſelf abandoned by Ageſilaus, 
he quits Egypt, and retires to 
the court of Perſia, 195, Arta- 
xerxes pardons him, and gives 
him the command of his troops 
againſt the rebels, ibid. 
Ta#icks: Wherein that art con- 
fits. Il. 227, V. 560 
Talent, Value of the Babylonian 
talent, II. 15. value of the At- 
tick talent, ibid. 
TatTtayB1vs, Agamemnon's he- 
rald, honoured as a pod at 
Sparta, I. 424 
Tamos, Egyptian, commands the 
flect of Cyrus the Younger in 
that prince's expedition againſt 
his brother, III. 319 
Tanagra, city of Bœotia, near 
which the Athenians defeated 


the Spartans. III. 98 
TaxvAONTAR ES, ſon of Cyrus. See 
SMERDIS. 


Tarentum, city of Italy, I. cxlv, 
the Tarentines call in Pyrrhus 
to their aid againſtthe Romans, 
V. 323, 324. that prince leaves 
a gari1ion in their city, 344 
Tarraconia, part of the ancient 
Spain, I. 137 
Tarſus. City of Cilicia, ſubjected 
by Alexander, V. 391 
Taurion, one of the confidents 
of Philip, poiſons- Aratus by 
that prince's order, V. 347 
Tax1Lvs, Indian king, puts him- 


{elf under the protection of A- 


? 
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lexander, V. 12. he accompa- 
nies that prince in his expedi- 
tion againſt Porus, ibid. 1 3. 
Alexander ſends him to Porus 
to perſuade him to ſubmit, 21. 
Porus is reconciled to Taxilus, 


Tax1Lus, one of the generals of 
Mithridates, joins Archelaus, 
and 1s defeated by Sylla, VII. 

16:, 165 

Tagea, city of Arcadia, II. 274. 
war between its inhabitants and 
thoſe of Mantinza, IV. 172, 

I 

Tegyra, City of Bœotia, battle 4 
tween the Thebans and Lace- 
demonians near it, IV. 138 
Telearch,office amongſt the The- 

| bans: what it was, IV. 1 

Terscies, king of Lacedzmon, 
aſſaſſinated by the Meſſenians, 

I, cxlli. 

Teleſcope, glaſs for ſeeing remote 
objects: Invention of it, V. 580 

TELEvuTIAs is declared admiral 
of the Lacedæmonian fleet by 
the credit of Ageſilaus his bro- 
ther by the mother's ſide, III. 
401. he beſieges Corinth by ſea, 
ibid. he is ſent againſt Olynthus 
in the room of Phœbidas, IV. 
122. he is killed in battle, ibid. 

Terrus, citizen of Athens, eſteem- 
ed moſt happy, and why, II. 63 

TteLYs, Sybarite, occaſions the 
ruin of his country, III. 91, 92 

Temples, famous ones of Greece, 


IV. 351 
Ten, Council of Ten eſtabliſhed 
at Athens. III. 308 


TENNESs, king of Sidon, delivers 
up that city to Ochus. IV. 226. 
Ochus, to reward his treaſon, 
puts him to death, ibid. 

Tenth, Cuſtam among the Greeks 
of giving the tenth to the gods, 


II. 519 

Terence, Latin poet: abridge- 
ment of his life, I. 12 5 
Tsn1LLUY 
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Teritivs, tyrant of Himera, de- 
prived of his power by I heron, 
engages the Carthaginians to 
invade Sicily, III. 74 

TeriTEUCHMES, brother of Sta- 
tira, wife of Artaxerxes, mar- 
ries Hameſtris, daughter of Da- 
rius, III. 208. tragical hiſtory 
of Terituchmes, ibid. 

TzvuTA, after the death of Agron 
her huſband prince of Illyrium, 
reigns in his ſtead, V. 412. her 
groſs inſult on the Romans in 
the perſons of their ambaſſadors, 
ibid. the is obliged to demand 
peace of them, and obtains it, 

F | 420 

Tnais, famous courtezan born in 
Attica, oecaſions the burning of 
the palace of Perſepolis, in a 
party of debauch with Alexan- 
der, IV. 501, 562 

"TzaLzs of Miletus, philoſopher ; 

| reaſons that prevent him from 
marrying, II. 320, 321. found- 
er of the Ionick ſet, 352, 353 

THALESTRIS, queen of the Ama- 
zons, comes from a remote 
country to viſit Alexander, IV. 

I 

THaRaca, king of Ethiopia, _ 
ter the death of Sethon, I. 84 

THars1s, ſecond ſon of Iaxan, 
ſettles in Greece, II. 278 

Tha/us, iſland in Thrace, revolts 
againſt the Athenians, III. 1 
Cimonobliges it to ſubmit, ibi - 

| 1 

Tarano, prieſteſs at Athens, re- 

refuſes to curſe Alcibiades, III, 


194 

'THEAR1DES, brother to Dionyſius 
the Elder, is ſent to Olympia 
by that tyrant to diſpute the 
prizes of poetry and the cha- 
tiot-race, IV. 40, 41 
Theatre. Deſcription of the theatre 
of the ancients, I. cxix. decla- 
mation or ſpeaking of the thea- 
tre compoſed and ſet to notes, 
CXXLV 


Thebair, part of Egypt. I. 2 
THeBe, wife of Alexander, tyrant 
of Pherz, obtains permiſſion of 
her huſband to ſee and converſe 
with Pelopidas, IV. 166. her 
converſations with that Theban 
make her conceive an averſion 
for her huſband, ibid. ſhe makes 
her three brothers aſſaſſinate the 
tyrant, 172 
Thebes, city of Bœotia in Greece: 
its foundation, II. 204. kings 
of Thebes, ibid. the Thebans 
beſiege Platææ, III. 99, they 
gain a victory over the Atheni- 
ans near Delium, 155. they 
give refuge to the Athenians, 
who fled after the taking of 
their city by Lyſander, 30. 
they enter into a league with 
Tithrauſtes againſt the Lacedz- 
monians, 389. valour of the 
Thebans at the battle of Coro- 
nza, 598. they are compelled 
by the treaty of Antalcides to 
give the cities of Bceotia their 
iberty, IV. 117. Thebes falls 
into the hands of the Lacedz- 
monians, 119. Pelopidas rein- 
ſtates its liberty. * the The- 
bans gain a conſiderable 2dvan- 
tage over the Lacedzmonians 
near Tegyra, 138. they deſtroy 
Platzz and Theſpiæ, 140. they 
defeat the Lacedæmonians, and 
put them to flight at the battle 
of LeuQra, 145. they ravage 
Laconia, and advance, to — 
ates of Sparta, 151, 152. they 
fend Pelopidas to the court of 
Perſia, and obtain the title of 
friends and allies of the king, 
157, 158. they make Alexander 
tyrant of Pheræ ſubmit, 161 
The Thebans make a ſecond 
attempt againſt Sparta, IV. 173, 
they gain a great victory over 
the Lacedzmonians near Man- 
tinæa, 178, &c, they aid Arta- 
baſus againſt the king of Perſia, 
207. they call in Philip to their 
L1 2 ad 
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aid againſt the Phoceans, IV. 
286, The 'I hebavs, Meſſeni- 
ans, and Argives, enter into an 
alliance with Philip to attack 
Peloponneſus, 300. the The 
- bans join the Athenians againſt 
Philip, 324. they are defeated 
near Cherorza, 329. Philip 
puts a gatriſon into their city, 
328 the "Thebans, afier the 
death of that prince, put part 
of the garriſon to the ſword, 
363. Alexander marches againſt 
them, and detitroys their city, 
364, Sc. re-clabliſhment of 
Thebes by Callander, V. 178. 
the 1 hebans make an alliance 
with the Romans in the war 
againſt Perſeus, VI. 308. they 
ſurrender themſelves to the Ro- 
mans, 326. Syila deprives them 
of half their territory, VII. 165 
Theft ot a certain kind permitted 
and even commanded to the 
oung Lacedæmonians, I. 301. 
it was the molt ſeverely punith- 
ed of all the crimes by the Scy- 
thians, 38 
TaHzMIiSTOCLES. Athenian, de- 
ſtinguiines himſelf at the battle 
of Marathon, II. 429. he re- 
moves Epicydes from the com- 
mand, and cauſes himſelf to be 
elected general in his ſtead, 
467. be ſupports the decree to 
recall Ariltides, 46. he reſigns 
the honour of commanding the 
fiect to the Lacedzxmonians, 
469 he determines the Athe- 
nians to abandon their city, 481, 
he determines the Greeks to 
fight in the {trait of Salamin, 
484, 485. the Lacedzmonians 
decree the priſe of witdom to 
him, after the victory at Sala- 
min, 492 acclamations with 
which he is received at the O- 
Iympick games, 493. he re- in- 
ſtates the works of Athens, and 
fortifies the Piræeus. 519, 521. 
black dehgn which he conccives 
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for ſupplanting the Latedæmo- 
nians. 5 22. he is baniſhed A- 
thens, 531. the Atbenians and 
Lacedæmonians. unitiug againſt 
him as an accomplice in the 
conſpiracy of Pawanias, he 
takes refuge with Adinetus, 533 
he retires to Artaxerxes, III. z. 
his great credit with that prince, 
5, Sc. he kills himſelf, 17. 
character of Themiſtocles, II. 
418, 493, 531, III. 18. his 
great moderation on Many oc- 
caſions, II. 469, 485 
Tutuisrus, magiſtrate of Syra- 
cuſe, conſpires with Andrano- 
dorus to ſeiſe the ſovereignty, 
VIE. 1 9. he is killed by order 
of the other magiſtrates, ibid, 
Tut Nox. commander of the ci-- 
tadel of Syracuſe, ſorrenders 
himſelf to Pyrchus, V. 345 
that prince puts him to death, 


346, 347 
TrrocriTvs, poet at the court 
of Hiero, VII. 93, 94 


Turoporus, chief of the Eu- 
molpidæ at Athens: What he 
ventured to ſay in reſpect to the 

male dictions or curſes, III. 262 

Tukoponus, citizen of Syracuſe, 
ventures to declare himſelf 
openly againſt Dionyſius in fa- 
vour of liberty, IV. 3r 

Tu robo us, uncle, of Heraclides, 
is deputed by him to Dion to 
conjure him to return to the aid 
of Syracuſe, IV. &5. he puts 
himſelf into Dion's hands, 86. 
Dion pardons him, 87 

Tuxobcrus, governor of Bactri- 
ana, revolts againſt Antiochus, 
and cauſes himſelf to be de- 
clared king of that province. 
V. 376. he dies, 397 

Tugoporvus, ſon of the former, 
ſacceeds his father, V. 397. he 
forms a league cfienfive and de- 
fenſive with Arſaces. ibid. 

Tukgoporus is charged by An- 


tiochus with the war againſt 
Molo, 
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Molo, V. 482. he is defeated, 
and obliged to abandon che field 
of battle, ibid. 
Tutoporus, Etolian, governor 
of Cœloſyria for Ptolemy, de- 
fends the entrance into that pro- 
vince againſt Antiochus, and 
obliges that prince to retire, 
V. 483. he is accuſed, and ob- 
liged to go to the court of Egypt 
to give an account of his con- 
duct. 491. 492. in reſentment 
for that affront, he declares for 
Antiochus, and puts the cities 
of Tyre and Ptolemais into his 
hands, 492. he enters the camp 
of Ptolemy in the night with 
deſign to kill him, 499. he fails 
in that attempt, and eſeap2s to 
his camp, ibid. 
TaropoT us, one of the princi- 
pal conſpirators againlt the life 
of Hieronymus, is put to the 
rack, and dies Without diſco- 
vering any of his accomplices, 
VII. 104 

TrxzxodoTUs, preceptor to the 
laſt Ptolemy, adviſes that prince 
to put Pompey to death, VII. 
250, he goes to preſent the head 

of that Roman to Cæſar, 252 
Tukocfrox, of Megara. gives 
the Greeks wiſe adviſe after 
the battle of Platææ. II. 507 


TarroPnRasTVs, Antigonus's ge- 


neral, refuſes to quit Corinth, 
V. 417. Aratus cauſes him to 
be put to death ibid, 
TrrornnasTus, philoſopher, his 
diſpute with an old woman of 
Athens, in buying ſomething 
of her, * 9” 
Tusorourvs, king of Sparta, 
commands in the war againſt the 
Argives, I. cxl. then againſt 
the Meſſentans, cxlu. he is de- 
feated, taken priſoner, and put 
to death by Ariſtomenes, cxlvi1, 
eſtabliſhes the Ephori, II. 295 
Tugorourus, diſciple of Ho- 
crates, gains the prize of elo- 


quence over his maſter, and tas 


the weakneſs and vanity to brag 
of it, IV. 219 
Taroxtna, Theſſalian lady, 
daughter of Herodicus, marries 
Poris, VI. 205. tragical and 
courageous end of Theoxena. 
206 

TuERAaMENES, one of the Athe- 
nian generals, 1s charged with 


the care of burying the dead 


after the battle of the Arginuſæ, 
III. 276. not being able to exe- 
cute that order, * makes the 
other generals reſponſible for it, 
and accuſes them at Athens, 
277. he is deputed to Lyſander 
during the ſiege of Athens, 290, 
he oppoſes the violence of his 
colleagues, and draws their 
batred upon himſelf, 304. he 
is accuſed by Cxitias, and put to 
death, 309 
Therma, capital city of ZEtolia, 
taken by ſurpriſe, and ravaged 
by Philip, V. 525, 526 
Thermopyle, paſs of mount Eta 
in Theſſaly, II. 470. battle of 
Thermopylæ between the La- 
cedæmonians and Xerxes, 472, 
Sc. victory of the Romans 
over Antiochus near Thermo- 
pylæ, VI. 106 
TritroN, tyrant of Agrigentum, 
makes an alliance with Gelon, 
and gains in conjunction with 
him a great battle over the Car- 
thaginians, HI. 74 
Turskzus, king of Athens, II. 
284. he dies in the iſland of 
Scyros, whither he had becn 
obliged to ily, III. 10. Cimon 
brings his bones to Athens, 
ibid, 

Theſmothete, Athenian megiſtrates, 
HI. 523 

Theſpie, city of Achaia, ruined 
by the 'Thebans, IV. 139 


Tukspis, Greek poet, conſidered 
as the inventors of tragedy. I. 
xcvi. II. 333 

Turs- 


9 


THESSALONICA, Wife of Caſſan- 
der, is killed by Antipater his 


eldeſt ſon. V. 269 
THESSALUS, third ſon of Piſiſtra- 
tus, II. 336 


Theſſaly, province of ancient 
z3reece, II. 273. the Theſſali - 
ans ſubmit to Xerxes, 470. they 
implore aid of the Thebans 
againſt Alexander of Pheræ. IV. 
161. Pelopidas delivers them 
from his power, ibid. they have 
recourſe to Philip againſt their 
tyrants, 274. that prince deli- 
vers them, ibid. 
Tursra, ſiſter of Dionyſius the 
Elder, and wife of Polyxenes: 
courageous anſwer which ſhe 
gives her brother upon the oc- 
caſion of her huſband's eſcape, 
IV. 32 
Theti, name of the lower claſs 51 
people at Athens, III. 5 10 
THETHMOS1s, or Auos!s, having 
driven the king ſhepherds out 
of Egypt, reigns there, I. 67 
THiMBRON, Lacedzmonian ge- 
neral, marches againſt Tiſſa- 
phernes and Pharnabaſus, III. 
356. upon ſome diſcontent he 
is recalled, 363 
Thirty, Council of thirty eſtabliſh. 
ed at Lacedzmon, II. 29g, 
308. thirty tyrants aſtabliſhed 
at Athens by Lyſander, III, 291, 
cruelties which they commit in 
that city, 304. Thraſybulus 
drives them out of Athens, 307. 
theyendeavourto re- inſtatethem- 
ſel ves, and are all put to the 
ſword, 309 
Troas, Etolian, charged with 
the execution of a deſign to 
ſeiſe Chalcis, fails in the at- 
tempt, VI. 94. he goes to An- 
tiochus, = determines him to 
enter Greece, 97 
Thrace, province of Europe ; very 
ſingular cuſtoms of its inhabi- 
rants, II. 450. Thrace ſubjected 
by Philip, IV. 297, &c. king- 


E X. 
dom of Thrace after Aru 
der's death, I. clx! 


Trras0, confident of Hierony- 
mus, 1s accuſed by Theodotus 
of having conſpired againſt that 
prince, VII. 103, 104. he is 
put to death, 104 

THRASYBULUsS, tyrant of Mi- 
letus, is beſieged by Halyattes, 
II. 60. ſtratagem which he uſes 
to deliver himſelf from that 
ſiege, ibid. 

THRasYBULUsS, brother of Ge- 
lon, reigns at Syracuſe after 
Hiero's death, III. $5. he cauſes 
himſelf to be dethroned by his 
cruelty, 1bid. 

THRASYBULUS1s made general of 
the Athenians, III. 254. he ac- 
cuſes Alcibiades at Athens, and 
cauſes him to be depoſed, 269. 
he quits Athens to avoid the 
ety of the thirty tyrants, 
307. he expels the tyrants from 
that city, and re- inſtates its li- 
berty, 307, Je. 

Tuxasrrus is made general of 
the Athenians, III. 254 

Thraſyment, Lake of Tuſcany, 
famous for Hannibal's victory 
over the Romans, I. 240 

Trvucypipes, Greek hiſtorian, 
he is commanded to go to the 
aid of Amphipolis, III. 155. 
the Athenians make it a crime 
in him to have ſuffered that city 
to be taken, and baniſh him. ibid. 

Trvcyvires. brother in-law to 
Cimon, is ſet up againſt Pericles 
by the nobility of Athens, III. 
43. Pericles prevails to have 
him baniſhed, 47 

Thurium, City of Sicily: its foun- 
dation, III. 47. 92 

Thymbra, city of Lydia, famous 
for the battle between Cyrus 
and Creœſus, II. 10g 

Thyrea,ſmall territory of Greece, 
which occaſioned the war be- 


tween the Argives and Lacedz- 
monians, I. cxlii 
Tarvs, 


Turvs, governor of Paphlago- 
nia, revolts againſt Artaxerxes, 
IV. 422. he is conquered by 
Datames, 


iv. 
Tiara of the kings of Perſia, IV. 
199 


T:1BzRIUs Graccnvs is ſent by 
the ſenate into Aſia to examine 
into the conduct of Eumenes 
and that of Antiochus VI. 406 
See Ga Accuus. 

Ticinus, river of Italy, near which 
P. Scipio was defeated by Han- 
nibal, I. 231 

TicLan-Piltezer, king of Ni- 
neveh, II. 27. he * 2008 
king of Judah againſt the kings 
of Syria and Iſr2el, ibid, 

TicRaNnEs, ſon of a king of Ar- 
menia, obtains pardon of his fa- 
ther of Cyrus, II. 85, Cc. he 
commands the Armenian troops, 

89 

TiaxAxxs, ſon of Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, is ſet at liberty 
by the Parthians on his father's 
death and placed upon the 
throne, VI. 533. he accepts 
the crown of Syria, and wears 
it eighteen years, 536. he mar- 
ries Cleopatra . of Mi- 
thridates, VII. 149. he invades 
the kingdom of Cappadocia, 
70, 177 he gives Mithridates 
refuge, 190. the Romans de- 
clare war againſt him, 192. Ti- 
granes 13 defeated by Lucullus, 
201. he raiſes new troops in 
concert with Mithridates, 203. 
he is defeated a ſecond time, 
208, Pompey marches againſt 
him, and finds him at war with 
his ſon, 220. Tigranes ſubmits 
his perſon and crown to the diſ- 
cretion of Pompey and the Ro- 
mans, 221. Pompey leaves him 
part of nis dominions, 222 

T:crANEs, ſon of the former, 

makes war with his father, VII. 
220. he puts himſelf under the 
protection of Pompey, 221, not 


. 


being ſatisfied with Pompey's 
decree, he endeavours to fly, 
223. Pompey reſerves him for 
his triumph, ibid. 
Tigranocerta, city of Armenia, 
built by Tigranes, VII. 177, 
Lucullus takes it, and abandons 
it to be plundered by the ſol- 
diers, 202 
Tigris, river of Afia, IV. 471 
Tim#a, wife of Apis: Exceſs of 
her paſſion for Alcibiades, III. 


= i 
TiMAacoRAs, deputed by the A 
thenians to the court of Perſia, 
receives great preſents, and is 
condemned to die at his return, 
IV. 158, 159 
T1iMANnDRA, concubine, renders 
Alcibiades the laſt duties, III. 
301, 302 
Truakchvs, tyrant of Miletus, is 
conquered and killed by Antio- 
chus Theos, V. 371, 372 
TiuaAkchus, governor of Baby- 
lon, revolts againſt Demetrius 
Soter, and 1s put to death, VI. 
71 
Timas$1ron is Choſen one of , 
enerals of the Greeks after the 
Sh of Clearchus, III. 344 
T1iMASITHEUS, chief of the pi- 
rates of Lipara: his noble and 
religious behaviour in reſpe& to 
the Romans. IV. 98 
Timenes, one of the principal 
Heraclidz, re-enters Pelopon- 
neſus, II. 288. Argos falls to 
him by lot, ibid, 
TimocLEa, Theban lady, her 
courageous action at the ſtorm- 
ing of Thebes, IV. 565 
TimocraTEs, friend of Dionyſius 
the Vounger, marries Dion's 
wife whilſt be is baniſhed, IV. 
69. he flies on the approach of 
Dion, 74 
Tiuor us of Corinth adviſes the 
cities in alliance againſttheSpar- 
tans to attack them in their own 


territo III. 39 
* Tim -o 
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Ti uo aus, Lacedemonian, at 
whoſe houſe Philopœmen lay, is 
ſent by his country to offer him 
the riches of Nabis, VI. 96. 
he finds it difficult to acquit 
himſelf of that commiſſion, ibid. 


T3 MoLEON, Corinthian, ſacrifices 


his brother Timophanes to his 
country, IV. 9, 100. the Co- 
rinthians ſend him to the aid of 
Syracuſe, ibid. I. 156, he eludes 
the vigilance of the Carthagi- 
nians by a wiſe ſtratagem, IV. 
103. he gains au advantage over 
the Carthaginians and Icetas 
near the city of Adranon, 104. 
he enters Syracuſe, ibid. Diony- 
us ſurrenders himſelf to him, 
205. Timoleon ſends him to 
Corinth, ibid. he gains ſeveral 
victories over the Carthagini- 
ans, 1C7, Cc. I. 157. he res. 
eſtabliſhes the liberty of Syra- 
cuſe, and inſtitutes wiſe laws 
there, IV. 1c8, Oc. he frees 
the other cities of Sicily from 
_ tyranny, 144, Sc. he gains a 
great victory over the Cartha- 
gi ians, 142, he is accuſed and 
cited to anſwer, 113. he quits 
bis authority, and paſſes the reſt 
of his life in retirement, 113, 
Oc. he dies in it, 414. great 
Honours rendered his memory, 
114, Cc. his- praiſe, 115, Cc. 
Ta uornaxks, Corinthian, having 
made himſelf tyrant of his coun- 
try, his brother Timoleon cauſes 
him to be aſſaſſinated, IV. 100 
Tinor uus, fon of Conon, is 
ſent by the Atnenians with a 
fleet to the aid of the Thebans, 
IV. 136. be ravages the coaſts 
of Laconia. and makes himſelf 
maker of the iſland of Corcyra, 
ibid, he 1s employed by the 
Athenians in the war againſt the 
allies, 207, 208. he 1s accuſed 
by Chares, and ſentenced to pay 
a great 'fine, 211. he reiires to 
Chalcis, and dies there, 212. 
5 
*. 


fine ſaying of Timotheus, 170. 


his praiſe, 207, 208 


Tiuorneus, lieutenantof Antio- 


chus Epiphanes, is defeated by 
Judas Maccabzus, VI. 275. he 
is defeated a ſecond time by the 
ſame captain in the reign of An- 
tiochus Eupator, 401 


Timoxtxts is choſen general of 


the Achæans in the room of 
Aratus, V. 454 


T1z1Basvs, general of Artaxer- 


xes Mnemon, determines that 
prigce not to fly before his bro- 


ther Cyrus, III. 323. he com- 


mands the fleet of Artaxerxes 
againſt Evagoras, and beſieges 
that prince in Salamin, 411. he 
is falſely accuſed by Orontes, 
and carried to the court in 
chains, 412. tryal of Tiriba- 
ſus, 417. the king diſcovers 
his innocence, and reſtores him 
to-his favour, 419. Tiribaſus 
accompanies Artaxerxes in that 
prince's expedition againſt the 
Caduſeans, ibid. his ſtratagem 
for making that people return 
to their obedience to the Perſi- 
ans, 420 


Tiz1zasvs;fatrap of weſtern Ar- 
menia, incommodes the ten 


thouſand Greeks in their retreat, 
| III. 347, 348 


TirixnTATECHMUs, fon of Ar- 


tabanes, one of the command- 
ecs of the army of Xerxes in 


that prince's expedition againſt 


.Greece, Il. 461 


Tr5amtnee,fon of Oreſtes,reigns 


at Mycenz with his brother 
Penthilus, II. 283 


Tistrros, Etolian, is accuſed of 


having exerciſed great cruelties 
againſt thoſe who had not taken 


party with the Romans againſt 


Perſeus, VI. 396. Paulus Emi- 
ius acquits him, Fs 


T15SA?PHERNES, Perſian of quality, 


is appointed by Darius to reduce 
Piluthnes governor of Lydia, III. 


150, 


1 D E Xx: 


1c. he effects it, and has the 
government of Lydia for his re- 
ward, 151. he ſuffers himſelf to 
be ſeduced by the flattery of Al- 
cibiades, and gives himſelf up 
entirely to him, 246. he con- 
cludes a treaty with the Pelo- 
ponneſians, 252. he cauſes Al- 
cibiades to be ſeiſed, and ſent 
priſoner to Sardis, 257. he com- 
mands in the army of Artaxer- 
xes Mnemon at the battle of Cu- 
naxa, and diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
in it, 323, 327, 328. he takes 
upon him to recondgct the 
Greeks into their own country, 
337. he ſeiſes Clearchus and 
the other generals by treachery, 
and ſends them to Artaxerxes, 
341, he joins Pharnabaſus to 
oppoſe the enterpriſes of Der- 
cyllidas, 367. he ſends to com- 
mand Ageſilaus to quit Aſia, 
and to declare war againſt him 
in caſe of refuſal, 380. he is de- 
feated near Sardis, 382. he is 
treacherouſly accuſed, 383. Ar- 
taxerxes puts him to death, ibid. 
character of Tiſſaphernes, 150, 
82 

Tiruxausrzs ſeiſes Tiffapher- 
nes by order of Artaxerxes, and 
is placed at the head of the 
army in his ſtead, III. $83. he 
arms the ſeveral ſtates of Greece 
againſttheLacedzmonians, 389, 
br a i 
Ton ir is carried captive into Aſ- 
ſyria, II. 28. he hides himſelf 
ſome time to avoid the cruelty 
of Sennacherib, 31. he foretells 
the ruin of Nineveh to his chil- 
dren, 32, 33 
TomyRis, queen of the Scythi- 
ans, II. 176. Herodotus relates 
that ſhe cauſed Cyrus to —_ 
to death, 176, Sc. 


Tragedy : Its origin, 1. xcvi. its 
progreſs, ibid. II. 333. poets 
_ whodiſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
tragedy, 


Vol. VII. 


ibid. 


Treaties, Odd cuſtom of making 
treaties among the Iberiaus and 
Scythians, II. 383, 384 

Trebia, river of Lombardy, famous 
for Hannibal's victory over the 
Romans, I. 234 

Txgurllius, ſurnamed Scrofa, 
defeats and kills a third uſurper 
of the kingdom of Macedonia, 

VL. 423 

Trexena, city of Argolis, gives re- 
fuge to the Athenians who ha 
lately abandoned their city, II. 

482 

Tx1iarivs, oneof Lucullus's lieu- 
tenants, is defeated by Mithri- 
dates, A VII. 210 

Triballi, people of Mœſia, IV. 
315. they pretend to ſhare with 
Philip in the booty taken from 
the Scythians, ibid. they are 
defeated by that prince, ibid. 
they are defeated by OO; 

393 

Tributes. Reaſons for the eſtabliſh- 

ment of them, II. 217 


TRikRARCs, Athenian officers : 


Their functions, IV. 242, 244 
Trogilus, part of Syracuſe, III. 200 
Trophies erected by the ancients af- 

ter a victory, I. xc 
TropHoxivs, hero, I. xIMii. fa- 

mous oracles of Trophonius in 

Bœotia, ibid. 
Trough : kind of puniſhment uſed 

by the Perſians, III. 2 
Troy, city of Aſia, taken and burnt 

by the Greeks, . II. 285 
Truth : It is the foundation of the 

commerce between men, IV. 

348, Se. 
Tarrukxa, daughterof Phyſcon, 
is married to Antiochus Grypus, 

VI. 517. ſhe ſacrifices her ſiſter 

Cleopatra to her jealouſy, 522. 

Antiochus of Cyzicum puts her 

to death in torments, ibid. 
Tunis, city of Africa, is taken by 

Regulus I. 182. the mercena- 

ries revolting againſt Carthage 

make it their place of arms, 203 

M m Tyche, 
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Hehe, quarter of the city of Syra- 
cuſe, III. 1 
Tropzus, one of the Athenian 
generals, rejects the advice of 
Alcibiades, and occaſions the 
loſs of the battle of Ægoſpota- 


mos, III. 286 
TrYxparvus, king of Lacedz- 
mon, II. 285 


Tyrant, Otigin of that name and 
its ſignification, II. 291. diffe- 
rence between a king and a ty- 
rant, IV. 2, 3, VIL. 105 

Tyre, city of Phœnicia: Its foun- 
dation, IV. 440. Tyre beſieged 
and taken by Nabucodonoſor, 
II. 38, 39. Darius re-inſtates it 
in its ancient privileges, 406. 
Tyre beſieged and taken by 
Alexander, IV. 425, Sc. then 
by Antigonus, V. _ accom- 
pliſhment of the different pro- 
phecies concerning Tyre, IV. 

441, Oc. 

TryxTzus, Greek poet, the 
Athenians give him to the La» 
cedzmonianstocommand them, 
I. cli. character of his poetry, 
ibid, he revives the courage of 
the latter, and occaſions their 

aining a great victory over the 
Meſſentang, cli, clii. he is 
made acitizen of Sparta, clii 


V. 


AnGUNTE1vVs, one of the 
lieutenants of Craſſus, being 
ſeparated from the main body 
of the army, is attacked by the 
Parthians, and dies fighting 
glonouily, IT. 47 
VARRO (C. Terentius) conſul, is 
defeated by Hannibal at the 
battle of Cannz, I. 248, &c. 
V asTri, Wife of Darius, See 
ATOSSA. 
Ucnrorevs, king of Egypt, builds 
Memphis, I. 66 
UvptasTEs, friend of Teriteuch- 
mes, aſſaſſinates him by order of 
Darius, III. 298. Statira cauſes 


* 


him to be put to death in ter- 


ments, 299 
VexTiDpius, Roman ſoldier, riſes 
to the higheſt dignities of the 


commonwealth by his merit, 
VII. 59. he revenges the diſgrace 


of the Romans at the battle of 
Carrz, and defeats the Parthians 
upon ſeveral occaſions, 60, &c. 

Veakks, prætor in Sicily for the 
Romans, takes a ſconce of gold 
intendedfor the Capitol from An- 
tiochus Aſiaticus, VII. 541, Cc. 

Vitivs is elected conſul, and 
makesgwar with Philip in the 
room of Sulpitius, VI. 23, 29. 
nothing — conſiderable du- 
ring his year, 25. he is ſent am- 
baflador to Antiochus, and ſue- 
ceeds in making that prince ſuſ- 
pect Hannibal, 84, 85, I. 284 

Univer/ity of Paris. France ob- 
liged to it for the eſtabliſhment 
of poſts and poſt- offices, Il. 215 

Urama, divinity of the Carthagi- 
nians. See Moon. 

Lin: To what exceſs it was car» 
ried in the later times of the 
Roman commonwealth, VII. 

190, 191 

Utica, city of Africa, abandons the 
ſide of Carthage, and joins the 
revolted mercenaries, I. 205. it 
is reduced to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion, 208. it puts itſelf into the 
hands of the Romans, 307. the 
latter reward it with the lands be · 
tween Carthage and Hippo, 325 

Uxii, people upon the frontiers of 
Perſia, conquered by Alexander 
the Great, IV. 496, 497 


W. 


ASPS, comedy of Ariſto- 
phanes called The Waſps, 

I. cxit 

Water. Sweet water how preſerved 
at Alexandria, VII. 257, 258 
Wells of Joſeph in the caſtle of 
Cairo in Egypt: Deſcription of 
them, I. 4 
Women. 


NK 


Womex. Whether they ought to be 
admitted to the adminiſtration 
of publick affairs, the command 
of armies, and the ſovereignty 
of ſtates, II. 20. See Ladies. 

Wreſiling. Exerciſe of wreſtling 
among the ancients, I. Ixix 


Writing. Its beginnings, I. 55 


; | 


AnTrieeus, Lacedzmoni- 
an, comes to the aid of the 
Carthaginians, I.” 183. he de- 
feats the army of Regulus, 186, 
he retires and diſappears ſoon 
after, | 176 
ANTHIPPUS, Citizen of Athens, 
accuſes Miltiades of treaſon, II. 


4 
XanTriyPvs, father of Pericles! 
abandoning Athens on the ap- 
roach of Xerxes, his dog fol- 
ows his ſhip to Salamin, and 
expires on the ſhore, IL. 483 
XanTHieevs, Athenian, com- 
mands the fleet of the Greeks in 
conjunction with Leotychides 
king of Sparta, and gains a great 
victory over the Perſians near 
Mycale, II. 513 
XANTHIrus, eldeſt ſon of Peri- 
cles, dies of the plague, III. 115 
XanTHus, philoſopher, whole 
ſlave Aſop was, II. 360 
XanT1PPE, wife of Socrates : His 
_ ſufferings from her ill humour, 
III. 434 
XenET as, Achzan, is ſent againſt 
Molo and Alexander and Antio- 
chus, V. 483. he falls into an 
ambuſcade, and is cut to pieces 
with his whole army, ibid. 
XSN OC NAT ES, philoſopher, in 
what manner he was received 
by Antipater, to whom he had 
been ſent ambaſſador by the A- 
thenians, V. 125 
Xenon is charged by Antiochus 
with the war againſt Molo, V. 
482. he is defeated, ibid, 
Szy0x, Achæan, exclaims againſt 


the demand of the Roman core 
mĩſſaries in an aſſembly, VI. 400 
XEenoPHANES, Philip's ambaſſa- 
dor to Hannibal, falls into the 
hands of the Romans, V. 542. 
he eſcapes and concludes the 
treaty with Hannibal, 543. he 
is taken on his return by the 
Romans, ibid. 
XenoenoN,hiſtorian and philoſo- 
pher ; he engages in the ſervice 
of Cyrus the Younger, III. 219. 
he commands the ten thouſand 
Greeks after the death of Cle- 
archus, and brings them back 
into their own country, 344, Cc. 
he joins the Lacedzmonians in 
the war againſt Tiſſaphernes and 
Pharnabaſus, 356. he acts under 
Ageſilaus, at the battle of Co- 
ronæa, 397. character of his 
ſty le, II. 90. difference between 
Xenophon and Herodotus in 
their accounts of Cyrus, 175 
Xexrxes l. ſon of Darius, is elect- 
ed king of Perſia in preference 
to his brother Artabazanes, II. 
438. he confirms the Jews in 
their privileges, 442. he re- 
duces Egypt, ibid. he prepares 
to invade Greece, ibid, he deli- 
berates with his council con- 
cerning that expedition, 442, 
443. wiſe ſpeech of Artabanes 
to him, 444, 455-rage of Xerxes 
upon that occaſion, 446. he dil. 
covers his error, and confeſſes 
it in full council, 447. the war 
is reſolved, 449. Xerxes enters 
into an alliance with the Car- 
thaginians, 45 1. I. 142. he be- 
pins his march, and gives orders 
or catting a way through mount 
Athos, II. 45 1. his letter to that 
mountain upon that ſubject, 
45 2. he advances to Sardis, ibid. 
his cruelty to Pythius, 454. he 
marches towards the Helleſpont, 
455. he cauſes the ſea to be 
chaſtiſed for having broken the 
bridge of boats which he had 
laid 
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laid over it, 457. he orders a 
ſecond to be built, and paſſes 
the Helleſpont with his army, 
Il. 457, 438. number of his 
forces, 460. Demaratus teils him 
freely his thoughts of this enter- 
priſe, 463. three hundred Spar- 
tans diſpute the paſs of Ther- 
mopylæ with Xerxes, 473. that 
prince in his rage cauſes the 
dead body of Leonidas to be af- 
fixed to a gibbet, 474. be takes 
and burns Athens, 4%4. he is 
defeated at Salamin, 485, Cc. 
he leaves Mardonius in Greece, 
and returns precipitately into 
Aſia, 495. violent paſſion of 
Xerxes tor the wife of his bio- 
ther Maſiſtus, and afterwards for 
Artainta that princeſs's daugh- 
ter, 515. he caules Maiſtus' to 
be put to death, 518. he gives 
himſelf up to luxury and volup- 
tuouſneſs, 542, he is killed by 
Artabanus,captainofhis guards, 
$43- character of Xerxes, 54, 3» 
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XIRXES II. ſon of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, aſcends the throne of 
Perfia, III. 147. he is aſſaſſinated 
by hs brother Sogdianus, ibid. 

X1PHARES, fon of Mithridates, i is 
killed by his father, VII. 227 

XvuTunvs, ſon of H-lenus, ſettles 
in Attica, It 287 

XyYcxvs, who had been at Rome 
with Apelles and Ph:locles in 
quality C F ecretary to their em- 
baſſy, 15 ſe ſed and carried be- 
fore Philip, VI. 232. he diſco- 
vers the whole plot of Pericus 
againſt Demetrius, ibid, 
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AZDAN, the good deity of 

the Perſians, II. 253 

Year, ſolar, when firſt uſed, I. 49 
Youth. The irregularities of that 
time of life are not always ſufa- 


cient grounds ſor deſpairing of 
a young * III. 8, 9 


ABDIEL, * prince, be- 
2 trays Alexander Bala, VI. 
481. he delwers up Antiochus, 
ſon of Bala, to Tryphon, 485 
Zaleucus, legiſlator of the Lo- 
crians, III. 95 wiſdom of his 
laws, ibid. 
Zancle, city of Sicily, III. 178. 
See Ment. | 
ZEBINA. See ALEXANDER ZE. 
BIN A. 
Zela, a city of Cappadocia, VII. 
263 
Zex1s, Dardanian, governor of 
Folia under Pharnabazus, III. 
f 
ZrNoborus, librarian of . — 
Soter at Alexandria, V. 398 
ZEerRan, king of Ethiopia and E- 
gy pt, makes war with Aſa king 
of Jadah, and is defeated, I. 80 
ZEUG1ITA#, third claſs of the citi- 
zens of Athens, III. 510 
Z01epus, Hiero's fon in-law : 
His great credit with Hierony- 
mus, VII. 1-3. he goes am- 
bail; dor to Egypt, and ſtays 
there in voluntary baniſhment, 
110, 111 
Zor zus, Perſian lord, mutilates 
himſelf for the ſervice of Darius, 
II. 380. he makes that prince 
maſter of Babylon, 381. reward 
. by Darius for ſo great a 
ervice, ibid. 
Zorravs, lave of Pericles, and 
governor of Alcibiades, III. 166 
Zoxoas HER, founder of the ſect 
of the Magi amongſt the Perſi- 
ans, II. 252 


Z,0R0ASTER, another chief and 
reformer of the {ame ſect, II. 
282 

Z0ROBABEL, chief of the Jews 
who return to Jeruſalem after 
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the decree of Cyrus, 


